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THE. 


P R E F A E E. 


| vation of the Engliſh 1d Hg J lately ” liſhed 4 
dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy 


ind France, for the ule & ſuch as Oe. to exactneſs of | 
riticiſm or elegance of ſtyle. 1 


are uy no means neceſſary to the greater number of readers, 


ſeldom intending to write or ꝓreſuming to judge, 


urn 3 books only to amuſe their leiſure, — to gain de- 

grees of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary 
o the common buſineſs of life: theſe know not any other uſe 
of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, or ex- 


plaining terms of ſcience or words of eee n | 


or remote derivation. 


For theſe ET, many diffionaries have bees e 


by different authors, and with different degrees of kill ; but 


none of them have yet fallen into my hands by whe even 
authors wanted induſtry, and others literature : ſome knew 


Teiln. 


ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance 
laim to myſelf a longer acquaintance with the . hy 
of our language than any other writer has had, all 
ope to be conſidered as having more experience at Ea than 
moſt of my predeceſſors, and. as more likely to accommo- 
date the nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe. I therefore 


tn 


AvIN G bee ibis b l in the ſtudy and culti- 


But it 1 been ſince confidered dat works 25 that kind 


he loweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Seine of their 
not weir enn Er] . others were too idle to ſupply 


For this inet 2 ſmall 1 1 yet 6b want= 


offer to the * an abſtract or epitome of my former work. 


„% -/. 
In comparing this with other dictionaries of the ſame kind 


it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. | 


I. Jt contains. many words not to be found in any other. | 
II. Many barbarous terms and phraſes by which other dic- 


tionaries may vitiate the ſtyle are rejected from this 
III. The words are more correctly ſpelled, partly by at- 


tention to their me and partly by obſervation of the = 


ice of the authors. 


© TV. The etymologies and derivations, whether from ho 5 
reign languages or from native roots, are more diligentiy 


traced, and more diſtinctly note. 


V. The ſenſes of each word are more copiouſly & | 


rated, and more clearly explained, 


VI. Many words occurring in the elder authors, ſuch as 
Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, which had been hither- 
to omitted, are here carefully inferted; ſo that this book 

may ſerve as a gloſſary or expoſitory index to the poetical 


writers. 


VII. To the words, and to the different ſenſes of each word, 
are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of thoſe 
writers by whom they have been uſed; ſo that the reader 
who knows the different periods of the language, and the 


time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or preva- 
lence of any word, or meaning of a word; and without re- 


curring to other books, may know what are antiquated, | 
| what are unuſual, and what are recommended by the beſt | 


The words of this dictio nary, a8 oppoſed poſed to others, are 
more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, _ = 


faithfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained. 


an abſtract it is not neceflary to ſay more; and I hope, 1 


* 1 % + 


1 „ e eee AER 
| GR A M M AR 
_ ; 1 0 s | . : N 0 23 
: 5 r 
4 | 8 8 2 n 1 co ; EYT 5, l E 
y RA MMA R, which is the Roman, Trains 2 Engliſh, Name. 

Z | art of ufing 8 properly, Q 1 9 = Q - — 
e- ompriſes four parts; Orthography, N r , A x 2 ar 3 
Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. A. is , „ „ 
as In this diviſion and order of the parts of U u U u u. (bor va 
== grammar 1 follow the common grammarians, V „ n v conſon. 
T- FE withont enquiring whether a fitter diſtribu- W w. N. w mw double 2. 
k din might not be found. Experience has X x 'X x FX, x 
long ſhewn this method to be ſo diftintas Y y TY 11 N Y ] | 
al to obviate confuſion, and ſo comprehenſive Z zz 2E xz FB 3 , moſt 
as to prevent any inconvenient omiflions, I commonly mis 
likewiſe uſe the terms already received, and  zardoruzzard, 
d, already underſtood, though perhaps others that is, ſ bard. 


more proper might ſometimes be invented. 
Sylburgius, and other innovators, whoſe new 


CN terms have ſunk their learning into neglect, 
he have left ſufficient warning againſt the trif- 


ling ambition of teaching arts 


in a new lan- 
guage. | | 


7 | OarnockArhv is the art of com- 
» 8 bining letters into Hllables, and jyllables 
ft into words, It therefore teaches pre- 


viouſly the form and ſound of letters. 


The letters of the Engliſh language 
re Roman, Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 
WM A 38 4 a T ate 
„ B b Z „ B b be 
It F eat £ ov 

WD 4D d BD > %&e 
E e E e Ee 
3 
cx. G g Je 
H h * © 1 19 þ aich 
ee SE E g # (or ja 
* j 2 j AJ, 1 J conſon. 
8 
FFT 
M m Mn Mm en 
1 
„ 


To theſe may 1 added certain combina- 
tions of letters univerſally uſed in printing; 
as &, ſt, fl, f, 2 i, & 3, . K. 
and &, or and per ſe, and. &, ft, fl, jb, 
K. J. Iz hh f,. F. N, &. tl 
e 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty - 
four, becauſe anciently i and j, as well as # 
and v, were expreſſed by the ſame character; 
but as thoſe letters, which had always differ- 
ent powers, have now different forms, our 
alphabet may be properly ſaid to conſiſt of 
twenty-ſix letters. | ob be pr 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a double 
form, except /, 3; of which ſis uſed in the 
beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 
Such is the number generally re- 
ceived ; but for z it is the practice to 


write y in the end of words, as ty, 
holy ; before i, as from die, dying: 


from beautify, beautifying'y in tae 


words /ays, days, eyes; and in words 
derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with o, as: {yfem, cure 
Sympathy, ovunatua. | 

— * For 


ar oed ene 44» — * VO 


. : : — 
* er - _ * — 
e. renn * — r ‚˖ . wy * * 3 M a et TR 
N * oo p N i * * * N et 85 . B v * 


n 


r 


— 


* n 


1 


For 2 we often write ww after a 
vowel, to make a diphthong ; as 


rau, grew, view, vow, flowing 
, 6 * 


2 


The ſounds of all the letters are 


various. 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like 
ſome other grammarians, enquire into the 
oritzinal of their form as an antiquarian; 
nor into their formation and prolation by the 

of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, 
or phyfiologift; nor into the properties and 
gradation of ſounds, or the elegance or harſh- 
neſs of particular combinations, as a writer 
of univerſal and tranſcendental 
I confider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is 


- Engliſh 3 and even in this narrow view 


I follow the example of former grammarians, 
haps with more reverence than judgment, 
cauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſuppoſe my 
reader already acquainted with the Engliſh 
language; and becauſe of ſounds in general it 
may be obſerved, that words are unable to 
deſcribe them. An account therefore of the 
primitive and fimple letters is uſeleſs almoſt 
alike to thoſe who know their ſound, and 
whoſe who know it not. 
Of VOWELS. 
he 1, 
of has three ſounds, the lender, 
open, and broad. 85 
A flender is found in moſt words, 
as face, mane; and in words endin 


in ation, as creation, ſalvation, genera- 
ton, | 


The a ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, called 
very juftly by Erpenius, in his Arabick Gram- 
mar, 4 licum cum e miſium, as having a 
middle ſound between the open à and the e. 


The French have a fimilar ſound in the word 


Fair, and in their e maſculine. 


A open is the @ of the Italian, or 
nearly reſembles it; as father, rather, 
congratulate, fancy, glaſs. 


A broad reſembles the @ of the 


German; as all, wall, call, 


Many words pronounced with @ broad 
were anciently written with au, as fault, 
mault; and we ſtill ſay fault, vault, This 
was probably the Saxon ſound, for it is yet 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


baund for band. 


mar. 


retained in the northern dialects, and in the 


ruſtick pronunciation; as maun for mar, | 


The ſhort @ approaches to the a | 
open, as graſß. N : 

The long a, if prolonged by e at 
the end of the word, is always flen- | 
der, as graze, fame. | 

A forms a diphthong only with 7 or 
y, and u or ao. Ai or ay, as in plain, 


' wain, gay, clay, has only the ſound | 


of the long and ſlender a, and differs 


not in the pronunciation from plane, 


wane, E | 
Au or aw has the found of the 
German a, as raW, naug hty. 4 


Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not 
completely naturaliſed or aſſimilated, but is 
no Engliſh diphthong; and is more properly | 

_ expreſſed by ſingle e, as Ceſar, Eneas, WW 


| E. : \ 
E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently 7 
in the Engliſh language. | 2 


E is long, as in /c#ne; or ſhort, ne 


as in cellar, ſeparate, celebrate, men, | 
then. 3 
It is always ſhort before a double 


conſonant, or two conſenauts, relent, 


medlar, reptile, ſerpent, cellar, ciſſa- | 
tion, bleſſing, fell, felling, debt. 1 

E is always mute at the end of a 
word, except in monoſyllables that 


have no other vowel, as the; or pro- 


per names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; 
being uſed to modify the foregoing | 
conſonant, as /ince, once, hedge, oblige ; | 
or to lengthen the preceding vowel, | 
as ban, bane; can, cane; fin, pine; 
tun, tine; rib, robe; pop, popes fir 


fire; cir, care; tub, tibe. | 
| 


Almoft all words which now terminate in 
conſonants ended anciently in e, as gears 
yeare; wildneſs, wwildneſſe ; which e probably | 
had the force of the French e feminine, and 
conſtituted a ſyllable with its affociate conſo- 
nant; for, in old editions, words are ſome - 
times divided thus, clea-re, fel-le, knowled-ge. 
This e was perhaps for a time vocal or filent 
in poetry as convenience required ; but it has 
been long wholly mute, Camden calls it the 
filent e. hs i 

„ It | 


ENGLISH 
It does not always lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, as glove, live, 
grve, | 
| It has ſometimes in the end of 
words a ſound obſcure, and ſcarcely 


thiſtle, participle, metre, lucre. 

E forms a diphthong with a; as 
near; with i, as diin, receive; and 
with 2 or ab, as neo, flew. 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; 
or like ee, as dear, clear, near. 6 
Ei is ſounded like e long, as /cize, 
perceiving, 

En ſounds as « long and ſoft. 

E, a, à are combined in beauty 


4 Ys d its derivatives, but have only 
the ſound of 1. 


E may be ſaid to form a diph- 
thong by reduplication, as agree, 
Meeping. 


4 Eo is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded 
5 ec ſhort; and in people, where it is pro- 


t, , : aced like et. 

7, Z ; 1 33 

. ; Thas a ſound long, as fue; and 
f, 3 ort, as F ith, 4 


That is eminently obſervable in 7, which 
may be likewiſe remarked in other letters, 
hat the ſhort ſound js not the long ſound 
ontracted, but a ſound wholly different. 


The long ſound in monoſyllables 
s always marked by the e final, as 
hin, thine. 
is often ſounded before r as a 
ort 4; as flirt, firſt, fort. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, 
$ field, ſhield, which is ſounded as 
he double ze; except friend, which 
ſounded as frend. 


we V ws 


Tis joined with es in lieu, and eto in view z 


hich triphthongs are ſounded as the open 2. 


O is long, as bane, obedient, corrad- 
/ 5 or ſhort, as , knick, ablique, 


wor. 1 Ro'Sy Oi» 


. omen is pronounced Wimen. 


* 


perceptible, as open, /hapen, ſpotten, 


TONGUE 
The ſhort o has ſometimes the found of a 
cloſe u, as ſon, come. 8 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with 
a, as moan, groan, approach; oa has 
the ſound of o long. ; 


O is united to e In ſome words derived from 
Greek, as æconẽomy; but oe being not an 
Engliſh diphthong, they are better written 
as they are ſounded, with only e, economy. 


With 7, as oil, foil, moil, noiJome. ; 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the 
ſounds of the two letters as far as two ſounds 
can be united without being deſtroyed, and. 
therefore approaches more nearly than any 
combination in our tongue to the notion of a 
diphthong. 


With o, as boot, hoot, cooler; oo has 
the ſound of the Italian 2. 
With 2 or ao, as our, power, flow- 
er; but in ſome words has only the 
ſound of „ long, as in ul, 1. 
ſow, grow. Theſe different ſounds 


are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſig- 


nifications; as bow, an inſtrument. 
for ſhooting; bow, a depreſſion of 
the head; /oww, the ſhe of a boar; 
eau, to ſcatter ſeed : bowl, an orbi- 
cular body; Su, a wooden veſſel. 
Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o 
ſoft, as court; ſometimes like o ſhort, 
as cough ; ſometimes like x cloſe, as : 
could; or u open, as rough, tough ; 
which uſe only can teach. | 


Oz is frequently uſed in the laft ſyllable 
of words whieh in Latin end in or, and are 
made Engliſh, as honour, labour, favour, from 
honor, labor, favor. _ | 

Some late innovators have ejected the u, 
without conſidering that the laſt ſyllable 
gives the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a 
ſound between them, if not compounded of 
both; beſides that they are probably derived 
to us from the French nouns in eur, as boneur, + 


* | 
U is long in z/e, confiſion; or ſhort, 
as 1s, concil ion. | | | 
It coaleſces with a, e, i, o; but 


faveur, 


has rather in theſe combinations 
5 


the 


A.GRAMMAR.OF THE _ | 


* 
2 


the force of the a conſonant, as cular, ciftern, city, ficcity: before a, | 
fo queſt, quit, quite. languiſe; 0, and =, it ſounds like &, as calm, 52 


ſometimes in ui the z loſes its ſound, conravity, copper, incorporate, curiofity, | 
as in Juice. It s ſometimes mute be- concup!, cence. I . 


C might be omitted in the language with. ö 


45. 45 e, i, J» as guard, geſt, guiſe, 


' pled by}; nd the other by 4, be thr . 
| . "PPE MM | ie 4 other „ bu at it g 
| | e Oy nen but the e has e to the eye the etymology of words, r 
i Ut is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, as face from Hein, n W E 9 3 
DO pens pies wag bring 32 Ce has a found which 2 analyſed . 
: N | into , as church, chin, crutch. It is 
\ the ſame ſound which the Italians 2? 
is a vowel, which, as Quintilian give to the c ſimple before i and e, 
obſerves of one of the Roman letters, as citta, cerro. 7 | Þ 
1 we might want without inconvenience, Ce is ſounded like & in words de- . 
1 but * we have it. It ſupplies the rived from the Greek, as chymift, 


2 of i at the end of words, as thy; /cheme, cboler. Arch is commonly. 
ore an i, as dying ; and is common- ſounded ark before a vowel, as arch- 


ly retained in derivative words where ange/; and with the English ſound of 5 


Ge OP, 
1 ; 

BENS * 
ſe 6x * 1 
WEE . 


. it was part of a diphthong in the pri- ch before a conſonant, as archbiſbep. 
| j mitive; as de/troy, deftroyer ; betray, : 2 
ene rogers fe. 140, Bag ren wont nt ., 
1. C, according to glih orth by. zever ll 
: - 2g ography, never 
. 8 - . ends a word; dente Be write flick, - 
i Y being the Saxon vowel y, which Was which were originally ficte, blocke, in ſuck © 
1 commonly uſed where 7 15 NOW put, occurs words. C is now mute, 1 1 I 7 Fi 
* GENERAL RuLEes. 'D T0 { 
4 5 + 0 r 
4 A vowel in the beginning or middle Ts uniform in its ſound, as dh, 
4 ſyllable, before two conſonants, is djligent. one, oe. 2c 
. commonly ſhort, as opportumty. e ; 
4 In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel II is uſed before r, as draw, droſs ; and ., 
Y before a fingle conſonant is ſhort, as ® dwell. 1 ; 
1 fag, reg. | ls F. — 
'Y A F, though having a name begin- 
4 Of - 0 NSONA N TS. ning with a r, it is numbered 
4 B c by the grammarians among the ſe- 
4 . * h thi uali i2 
4 B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as mivowels, yet has this quality K. = : 
Ml it obtains in other languages. Mute, that n is commodiouſly ſound 11 
4 It is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, beſore 2 liquid, as e Jy freckle. 
1 | doubt, lamb, limb, du ub, thumb, climb, It has an unvariable ound, except 
tomb, womb. 8 that of is ſometimes ſpoken. nearl7 
It is uſed before / and 7 as black, brown, 8 ; 


C 
30 
£ 


. | C. S has two ſounds, one hard, as in 
C has before e and 7 the ſound of gay, go, gun; the other ſoft, as in gem, | 


At 


Ji as fincerely, centrich, century, cir- giant. 


. SS ENGLISH 


re a, 
alm, 


ofity, 7 


ain. W 
ae. } G before e is ſoft, as gem, genera- 
ſon. en, except in gear, geld, geeſe, get, 
at it 
ords, Ending in g, as ſinging, ſtronger, and 

Fenerally before er at the end of 
"Fords, as Anger. 


At the end of a word it is always 


dard, as ring, ſnug, ſong, frog. 
Before e and # the ſound is uncer- 


be: 4 E is mute, before , as gnaſh, frgn, 
bans e 
d e, G before i is hard, as give, ex- 


ept in giant, gigantict, gibbet, gibe, 
iblets, giles, gill, gulifocver, gin, 


Þ [ | inger, gingle, gipſy. | 
ny 6 in the begining of a word 
2 4 has the ſound of the hard g, as 
| of 8229/9; in the middle, and ſome- 


„ | times at the end, it is quite ſilent, as 
Pe Whongh, right, ſought, ſpoken tho), 
mi. ite, /oute, | 

"XZ Tt has often at the end the ſound 
of ½ as laugh; whence laughter re- 


ever 
mY tains the ſame ſound in the middle; 


coug h, trough, ſougb, tough, enough, 
el. b 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the o- 


riginal pronunciation g had the force of a 
conſonant, deeply guttural, which is fill - 
continued among the Scotch, 
"#6: wag neee 

A : 


H is a note of aſpiration, and 
ſhows that the following vowel muſt 
be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſli- 
on of the breach, as hat, horſe, 

It ſeldom, perhaps never, begins 
any. but the firſt ſyllable, in Meh it 


. 


except in heir, herb, hoftler, honour, 


derivatives. 
J. 
J conſonant ſounds uniformly like 
the ſoft g, and is therefore a letter 


uſeleſs, except in etymology, as ga- 
culatian, Jeter, jacuns, juice. 


9 


ewgzaw, and derivatives from words 


is always founded with a full breath, 
— ˖ þ par ht 


TONGUE, 

K has the ſound of hard , and 
is uſed before 4 and zz, where, ac- 
cording to Engliſh:a c would 
be ſoft, as hept, king, ſkirt, . ſeeprich,. 
for ſo it ſhould be written, not ſcep- 
tick, L | 

It is uſed before =, as &nel!, inot but to- 
tally loſes its ſound, „„ 


& is never doubled; but c is uſed 


before it to ſhorten the vowel by a 


double confonant, as cdcle, pickle. 


1 
L has in Engliſh the ſame liquid 


ſound as in other languages. 


The cuſtom is to double the / at the end 
of monoſyllables, as kl, will, full. Theſe 
words were originally written Alle, wille, 
fulle; and when the e firſt grew ſilent, and 
was afterwards omitted, the // was retained, 
to give force, according to the analogy of 
our language, to the foregoing vowel, 


L is ſometimes mute, as in car, 
half, halves, calves, could, æuould, 
ſhould, pſalm, talk, ſalmon, falcon. 


The Saxons, who delighted ia guttural 
ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / at the be- 
ginning of words, as hlap, @ loaf, or bread ; 
2 4 lord ; but this pronunciation is 
now di So | 


Iz at the end of words is pro- 
nounced like a weak el, in which 
the e is almoſt mute, as table, battle. 


M has always the ſame ſound, as 
murmur, monumental. | 


| N. : 
N has always the fame ſound, as 
noble, manners. + 

NM is ſometimes mute after , as 
damn, condemn, hymn. | a 


2 


5 
P has always the fame ſound, 
which the Welſh and Germans con- 
found with B. 71 
| is 


99 
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A'GRAMMAR OF THE 


P is ſometimes mute, as in pſalm, 
and between m and t, as rempt. 
Psb is uſed for F in words derived 
from the Greek, as philo/opher, phr- 
lanthropy, Philip. „ 5 


i 
D, as in other languages, is al- 
ways followed by u, and has a ſound 
which our Saxon anceſtors well ex- 
preſſed by cp, cav, as quadrant, queen, 
weſtrian, guilt, enquiry, quire, quo-' 
tidian. Qu is never followed by u. 
Au is ſometimes ſounded, in words 
derived from the French, like 4, as 


R 


N has 3 | rough ſnarling 
ſound as in other tongues. 


The Saxons uſed often to put ö before it, 


as before / at the beginning of words. 

Rö is uſed in words derived from the 
Greek, as myrrb, myrrbine, catarrbous, rbeum, 
' rbheumatick, rybme. 2508 


Re, at the end of ſome words de- 
rived from the Latin or French, is 
pronounced like a weak er, as the- 
etre, ſepulchre. 


S. 855 
S has a hiſſing ſound, as fibilation, 


A fingle « ſeldom ends any word, except 
the third perſon of verbs, as loves, grow: ; 


and the plurals of nouns, as trees, buſhes, 


difireſſes 3 the pronouns this, bis, ours, yours, 

ws; the adverb thus ; and words derived from 

Latin, as rebus, ſurplus; the cloſe being al- 

ways either in ſe, as houſe, borſe, or in ſt, 

26 "et dreſe, bliſs, leſs, anciently graſſe, 
7. 


+8 fingle, at the end of words, has 
4 groſſer ſound, like that of x, as 
frees, eyes, except this, thus, ul, re- 


Ir ſounds like z before ion, if a 
vowel goes before, as intruſſon; and 


- - Th has two ſounds; the one ſoft, 3 
as thus, whether; the other hard, 


there, 


like / if it follows a eonſonant, 
con ver ſion. 

It ſounds like æ before e mute, az 
refuſe, and before y final, as re; 
and in thoſe words, 6%, defire, 
wiſdom, priſon, priſoner, preſent, pro- 
Sent, damſel, caſement. NT F 


It is the peculiar quality of f, that it 
may be ſounded before all conſonants, ex- 
cept x and x, in which f is compriſed, «„ 
being only ks, and 2 a hard or grofs ſ. This 
is therefore termed by grammarians ſue 
poteftatis litera; the reafon of which the 
learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſed to 
be, that in ſome words it might be doubled 
at pleaſure, Thus we find in ſeveral lan- 
guages: _ A 

⁊einiſai, ſcatter » ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, ſfavellare, tho 
c, ſgombrare, ſgranare, ſhake, ſlumber, 
ſmell, flrife, ſpace, ſplendour, wy ſqueeze, ® 
ſprew, Hep, engtb, ftramen, ſventura, ſwell, 2} 


& is mute in de, i/and, demeſne, I 0 


viſcount. 


| 
a 
1 
7 
c 
C 


; 4 
a 4 


7 has its cuſtomary ſound, as 
take, temptation. ; 

Ti before a vowel has the ſound 
of i, as ſalvation, except an 
goes before, as gue/tion, . excepting i 
likewiſe derivatives from , as mighty, 
mightier. 3 


2 
1 * - 
=. 


as thing, think, The ſound is ſoft 
in theſe words, then, - thence, and 
with their derivatives and 
compounds, that, theſe, thou, thee, 
52 thine, their, they, this, theſe, tbem, 
though, thus ; and in all words be- 
tween two vowels, as father, awhe- 
ther; and between = and a vowel, 
as burthen. 5 

In other words it is hard, as rhict, 
thunder, faith, faithful. Where it 
is ſoftened at the end of a word, an 
e filent muſt be added, as 6reath, 
breathe ; cloth, clothe. ; 


a 3 7 - 

F has a found of near affinity ta 
that of /, vain, vanity. | 
| From 


that it ‚ 


te, ex- 
ſed, x 3 
This 
„ fue 
ſed to 1 
bled 


TIE 
3g 
2 
So 

wo 


ellare, © 
0 Bt b 


better expreſſe 


Thea: 
4 
Ee: 


and ſometimes in wholeſome, ab ts 


1 dunded like a ſimple 54. 1 


ENGLISH 


From F in the Iſlandick alphabet, v is 


i, aiſtinguiſhed by a diacritical point. 


W. 

Of au, which in diphthongs is of- 
n an undoubted vowel, ſome gram- 
narians have doubted whether it e- 
er be a conſonant ; and not rather 
it is. called a double 4 or oz, as 
ater may be reſolved into ouater ; 
t letters of the ſame ſound are al- 
ays reckoned conſonants in other 
phabets: and it may be obſerved, 
at w follows a vowel without any 
atus or difficulty of utterance, as 
ofly winter. | a 
Wh has a ſound accounted pecu- 
far to the Engliſh, which the Saxons 
9 by hy, bw, as what, 

Vence, whiting; in whore only, 


** 


X 


X begins no Engliſh word; it has 


ze ſound of 4s, as axle, extraneous. 


FF. 


YT, when it follows a conſonant, 
a vowel ; when it precedes either 
owel or diphthong, is a conſonant, 
Je, young. It is thought by ſome to 


in all cafes a vowel. But it may 


e obſerved of y as of av, that it 
dllows a vowel without any hiatus, 


roſy youth. 
For 


Z begins no word originally Eng- 


ſh; it has the ſound, as its name 


ard or / hard expreſſes, of an / 


ttered with cloſer compreſſion of 
he palate by the tongue, as /reeze, 


4 e. 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed ortboepby, 
r juf utterance of words, to be included; 
rthography being only the art of expreſſing 

tain ſounds by proper characters. I have 
herefore obſerved in what words any of the 
ters are mute. 


* 


TON GU E. 


Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar 
have given long tables of words pronounced 
otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem 
not ſufficiently to have conſidered, that of 
Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a 
double pronunciation, one curſory and col- 
loquial, the other regular and ſolemn, The 
curſory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, being made different in different. 
mouths by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or af- 
fectation. The ſolemn pronunciation, though 
by no means immutable and permanent, is 
yet always leſs remote from the orthography, 
and leſs liable to capricious innovation. 
They have however generally formed their 
tables according to the curſory ſpeech of thoſe 
with whom they happened to converſe ; and 
concluding that the whole nation combines 
to vitiate language in one manner, have of- 
ten eſtabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of 
the people as the model of ſpeech. 

For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, 
to confider thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers 
who deviate leaſt from the written words. 

There have been many ſchemes offered for 
the emendation and ſettlement of our ortho- 


graphy, which, like that of other nations, 


being formed by chance, or according to the 
of the earlieſt writers in rude ages, 
was at firſt very various and uncertain, and 
is yet ſufficiently irregular. Of theſe re- 
formers ſome have endeavoured to accommo- 
date orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without conſidering that this is to meaſure 
by a ſhadow, to take that for a model or 
ſtandard which is changing while they appl 
it, Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but wick 
equal unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have endea- 
voured to proportion the number of letters to 
that of ſounds, that every ſound may have 
its own character, and every character a 
ſingle ſound. Such would be the orthogra- 
phy of a new language to be formed by a ſy- 
nod of grammarians upon principles of ſci- 
ence. But who can hope to prevail on na- 
tions to change their practice, and make all 


their old books uſeleſs? or what advantage 


would a new orthography procure equivalent 
to the confuſion and' perplexity of ſuch an 


. alteration ? 


Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however ex- 
hibit, which may be uſed according to the 
diverſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. OY 

One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of 
regular orthography, was Sir Thomas Smith, 
ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, a man 
of real learning, and much practiſed in gram- 
matical diſquiſitions. Had he written the 
following lines according to his ſcheme, they 
would have appeared thus. 


E * 
A GRAMMAR OF THE 
length Eraſmus; that treat injur'd name, Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a | 
—— glory of che pied bes, — ſhame, man who did not want an underftanding 
Stemm's the wild torrent of a barb' tous age, which might have qualified him for bettet 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. employment. He ſeems to have been more per 
"© . | | ſanguine than his predeceſſors; for he printed 
At lengS Eraſmiis, Tat gret inzurd nam, his book according to his own ſcheme ; 3 
ae glorĩ of Te prefthiid, and Fe zam, which the following ſpecimen will make ea- 
$temms Se wild torrent of a barb'rons 8, fily underſtooli 17 
And dv Eos boli Vandals off Se ſta g. „F . | 
| But whenfoever you have occaſion to trou- 


- - After him another mode of writing was ble their patience, or to come among them 
being troubled, it is better to Rand upon yout Þ 
guard, than to truſt to their gentleneſs. For 1 
the ſafeguard of your face, which they have 
moſt mind unto, provide a purſehood, made 
of coarſe boultering, to be drawn and knit 
about your collar, which for more ſafety is 
to be lined againft the eminent parts with 
woollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an 
inch and a half broad, and half a yard long, 
to reach round by the temples and forehead, Z 
from one ear to the other; which being 
ſowed in his place, join unto it two ſhort BY 
2 of the ſame breadth under the eyes; # 
the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet an- 
other piece about the breadth of a ſhilling 
againſt the top of the noſe, At other times, 
when they are not angered, a little piece 8 
half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and 
- parts about them, may ſerve though it be in 
the heat of the-day, _ | 4 


Bet ꝓ enſoẽ ver you hav? occaſion to trubble 
Seir patienc', or to chm among em bering i 
trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your gard, 
Ean to truſt to t eir gentlenes. For Se ſaf- 8 
gard of your fac*, pio *ey hav* moſt mind 
unto, provid' a purſehecd, mad* of coorſe 
boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your 
. her. ſerve, and living her adore. collar, pia for mor ſaf*ty is to bee lined a- 
Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth deſerve; gainſt 8 eminent parts wir woolen clor; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her ſervice Firſt cut a peec* about an ino and a. half 


n 


1 NN r 


j 


ſwerve. broad, and half a yard long, to reas round 
: | dy Se temples and for head, from one ear to 
Vahankful wre>, ſaid bj, iz Sis Ze mid, Fe ofer; pis beeing ſowed in his plac?, join or 
Wih wis her ſoherain merſi Tou duſt qujt? unto it two port peeces of the ſam breadt 
; Dj bf rj ſaved bj her graſius did; under Te eys, for the bals of d e checks, and 
But Sou duſt wen ig vilenus diſpit, then ſet an ot er peec* about te breadr of 4 
Tu blot her honor, and her heunij libt, filling againſt the top of Fe noſe. At oer 
Dj, raSer dj, den ſo diſſoialj, tim's, pen ey ar not angered, a little piec“ 
Dim of ber hi dezert, or ſim ſo libt. half a quarter broad, to covet F e eys and parts 0 
Fair dey it iz tu-pun mor ram; Cen dj. about them, may ſerve Jowg it be in Fe is, 
j: raSer dj, Ten ber luy diſloialj, heat of 8e day, Butler on the Nature and H. 
But if tu luv diſloialtj it bj, fs Properties of Bees. 1634. Ca RAE ” 
Sal 1 Sen hat her Sat from dstez der | n 
Mi broubt ? ah! far bj ſu repro from mj. Jn the time of Charles I. there was a ve 
Wat kan I les du Een he luy Serfar, ry prevaleat inclination to change the ortho- 7% 
Sib I her du reward kanot reſtor? graphy 3 as appears, among other books; in a, 
Dj, rater di, and djig du her ſary, ſuch editions of the works of Milton as 1 
Djiz ber ſeru, and Lyiz her ader. were publiſhed by himſelf, Of theſe re- 
D) Hfx1 sau, j if 1j dub dezuu; _ formers every man had his, on ſcheme | 
N, x67 ir dj, Fen cher from her ſc: vis ſway. but they agreed in one general deſign of ac- WWF 


com- 


ommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 


tter ion, by ejecting fuch as they thought ſu - 
lore | perfluous. Some of them would have writ- 
ted ten theſe lines thus : oh 


— All the erth 

Shall then be paradis, far happier place 

Than this of Eden, and far happier dais, 
ou- 8 | 
= Bifhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great 
out Fork of the philoſophical language, propoſed, 
Fo: Pithout expecting to be followed, a regular 
ave erthography; by which the Lord's prayer is 


o be written thus: 


nit : e RgS 

Yer Fidher heitſh art in heven, halloed bi 
dhyi n&m, dhyi cingdym c;m, dhyi &ill bi 
An in erth as it is in heven, &c, * 

ad, We have fince had no general reformers ; 
do deſerve well of their country, by writing 
Ponor and labor for honour and labour, red for 
rad in the preter - tenſe, ſais for ſays, repete 


ing for repeat, explane for explain, or declame for 
=, ieclaim. Of theſe it may be ſaid, that as 
ece hey have done no good, they have done lit- 
and tle harm; both becauſe they have innovated 


ittle, and becauſe few have followed them, 
re 
TVYVMO LOG teaches the 


4 : 
M0 
= 
I 

+ 4 £ 


rd, i deduction of one word from 
„another, and the various , modifica- 
15 tions by which the ſenſe of tlie ſame 


word is diverſified 
I beve, I loved. 


Of the ARTICLE. 


3 as horſe, horſes ; 


% 


ind : , . 

The Engliſh have two articles, an 
oin or a, and the. AY F 

dt 


Ax, A. 

4 has an indefinite ſigniſication, 
and means one, with ſome reference 
to more; as, This is' a goo! book, that 
is, one among the books that are goed. 
He aas killed by a ſword, that is, ſome 
word, T his is a better book for a man 
than a bey, that is, for one. of thoſe 
that are men than one of thoſe that 
are boys. An army might enter with- 
put refiflance,' that is, any army. 

In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or 


an in the fingular, we ſpeak in 


ENGLISH 


but ſome ingenious men have endeavoured 


TONGUE 

6 
the plural without an article a9, 
theſe are good books. 8 
I have made an the original article, be- 
cauſe it is only the Saxon an, or æn, one, 
applied to a new uſe, as the German ein, and 


the French un; the u being cut off before a 
conſonant in the ſpecd of utterance, 


Grammarians of the laſt age di- - 
rect, that an ſhould. be uſed before 
h; whence it appears that the Eng- 
liſh anciently aſpirated leſs. An is 
{till uſed before the filent +; as, an 
herb, an honeſt man; but othewiſe 
a; as, | 


A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for 


a horſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
Tur has a particular and definite 
| The fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mor- 
tal taſte | 
Brought death into e world. 

. Milton. 

That is, hat particular fruit, and 
this æuorld in which we live. So He 
giveth fodder for the caitle, and green 
herbs for the uſe of man; that is, for 
thoſe beings that are cattle, and his 


uſe that is man, 


| "The is uſed in both numbers. i 
I am as free as Nature ſirſt made n 
man, 54 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude be- 


an, | | | 
When wild in woods the noble ſa- 
vage ran. Dryden... 
Many words are uſed without ar- 
ticles; as, | n 
1. Proper names, as John, Alex- 
ander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, Feruſa- 
lem, Athens, Rome, London, Gon is 
uſed as a proper name. ef 
2. Abttrat names, as blackneſs, 
ewitchcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, ug - 
linefs, love, hatred, anger, goodnature, 


kindneſs. 
| b . 3 4 Words 
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AGRAMMAR OF THE 


x 3-. Words in which nothing but 
the mere being of any thing 1s im- 
_ This is not beer, but water ; 
This is not braſs, but feel. | 
Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES. 
The relations of Engliſh nouns to 


# 
+. 


words going before or following are 


not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of 
termination, but as in moſt of the 
other European Janguages by pre- 
aa unleſs we may be faid to 
ave a genitive caſe. 


Singular: 


Nom. Magiſter, a Maſter, tbe Maſter. 


Gen, Magiſtri, of a Maſter, of the Maſter, 


or Maſters, tbe Maſters, 
Dat. Magiſtro, & a Maſter, to tbe Mafter, 
Acc, Magiſtrum, a Maſter, the Maſter, 
Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter, 
Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter, from the Maſt- 


er, 
Plural. [ 


Nom, Magiftri, Maſters, tbe Maſters, 
Gen, Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters. 
Dat. Magiſtris, # Maſters, tothe Maſters. 
Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, te Maſters. 
Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. 
Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the T 
ers, 


Our nouns: are therefore only de- 
clined thus: _ 


Maſter, Cen. Maſters, Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur, Scholars, 


* Theſe genitives are always written with 
a mark of clifion, maſter” a, ſcbolar's, accord- 
ing to an opinion long received, that the; 
a contraction of Bis, as the ſoldier's valeur, 
for che ſoldier his walour : but this cannot be 
the true original, becauſe : is put to female 
nouns, Woman's beauty; the Virgin's delicacy ; 
Haughty Juno s enrelenting hate: and collective 
nouns, as Women's paſſions 3 the, vabble's in- 
folence ; the multitude's folly ; in all theſe caſes 
It is apparent that bis cannot be unde ſtood, 


We ſay likewiſe, the foundations ftrength, the 
Aiamend s luftre, the winter's ſeverity; but in 


theſe caſes bis may be underſtood, be and his 
having formerly been applied to neuters in 


the place now ſupplied by it and zrs. 
The learned, the ſagacious Wallis, to 


whom every Engliſh grammarian owes a tri- 
bute of reverence, calls this modification of 
the noun an adjeZpre palſeſſive; I think with 


= 


no more propriety than he might have ap-| 
plied the ſame to the genitive in eguitum 
decus, Trejæ oris, or any other, Latin geni- | 
tive, : C 
This termination of the noun ſeems to 
conſtitute a real genitive indicating poſſeſſion, | 
It is derived to us from thoſe who declined | 
mid, a ſmith; Gen. pmiter, of, a ſmith ; 
Plur, rmidep, or rmidar, ſmiths; and fo 
in two other of their ſeven declenſions. | 
It is a further confirmation of this opinion, | 
that in the old poets both the genitive and 
plural were longer by a ſyllable than the ori-} 
ginal word; knitis, for knight's, in Chaucer ; | 
leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. ; 
When a word ends in s, the genitive may 
be the ſame with the nominative, as Venus 


The plural is formed by adding , 
as table, tables; flie, flies; fifter, 
filters; wood, words ; or es where 
could not otherwiſe be ſonnded, as p 
after ch, s, /, x, x; after c ſound- Z 2 
ed like 5," and g like ; the mute 
is vocal before 5s, as lance, lances; n 
outrage, outrages. 4 Ss I 


The formation of the plural and genitive | 
ſingular is the ſame. ? 5 
A few words yet make the plural in 3, 
as men, women, oxen, ſwine, and more an- 
ciently eyen and ſboon. This formation is | 4 
that which generally prevails in the Teuto- / 
nick dialects. „ 2 


Words that end in F commonly . 
form their plural by wes, as leaf, Ne 
haves ; calf, calves. - = c 

== / 
, 


Except a few, muff, mus ; chief, chiefs, l 
So Hoof, roof, proof, relief, miſchief, puff, | 
cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief- : 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice | 
from louſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, BY | 
feet from foot, dice from die, pence from pen- 1 
7 brethren from brother, children | from 8 , 
id. 

Plurals ending in s have no geni- | 
tives; but we ſay, Womens excel-| 
lencies, and Weigh the mens wits a- | 
gainſt the ladies hairs, wh, Pope. 8 


Dr. Wallis thinks tbe Lord: Fouſe may be 
ſaid for the beuſe of Lords; but ſuch phraſes | 
are not now in uſe; and ſurcly an Engliſh | 
ear rebels againſt them, , if L 

; Of | 


ENGLISH 
Of ADJECTIVES. 


ap- 

aun Adjectives in the Engliſh language 
are wholly indeclinable'; having 

s to neither caſe, gender, nor number, 

tion, and being added to ſubſtantives in 

lined all relations without any change; 

ry my as, a good woman, good women, of a 


go woman ; a good man, good men, 
of good men. 


The Compariſon of | Adjecti ves. 


7 The comparative degree of ad- 
may ectives is formed by adding er, the 
enn ſuperlative by adding /, to the po- 
ä ſitive; as, fair, fairer, faire; lowe- 
2 lovelier, lovelizft ; beet, ſweeter, 
„ Iweeteft ; /ow, lower, lowe/t; high, 
er, higher, highe//, 

e Some words are irregularly com- 
as pared; as good, better, beſt; bad, 
d- evor/e, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt ; near, 
© e ncarer, next; much, more, moſt ; ma- 
es; „ (or moe), more (for moer ), moſ? 


(for moet); late, later, lateſt or 
Some comparatives form a ſuper- 
lative by adding a, as nether, ne- 
thermoſt; outer, out maſt; under, un- 
= dermoſt; up, upper, uppermoſt ; fore, 
to- 8 former, foremoſt. 
== . My is ſometimes added to a ſub- 
ſtantive, as topmoſt, ſouthmoſt. 


ly 3 Many adjectives do not admit of 
„ F compariſon by terminations, and are 
only compared by more and moft; as 
Benevolent, more benevolent, moſt be- 
7 1 nevolent. | 


All adjectives may be compared 
by more and moſt, even when they 
have comparatives and ſuperlatives 
regularly formed ; as fair; fairer, 
or more fair; faireſt, or moſt fair. 


In adjectives that admit a regular com- 

pariſon, the comparative more is oftener 
uſed than the ſuperlative moff, as more fair 
is oftener written for fairer, than moſt fair 


for faireſt. 


The compariſon of adjectives is 
very uncertain; and being much re- 


gulated by commodiouſneſs of utte- 


"3% W 6a 0 . 


TONGUE. | 
rance, or agreeableneſs of ſound, is 
not eaſily reduced to rules. 
Monoſyllables are commonly com- 
pared. | 

Polyſyllables, or words of more 
than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 
pared otherwiſe than by more and 
met; as deplorable, more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable. 2 Wo 
Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared 
if they terminate in /ome, as fulſome, 
toilſame; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, 
dreadful ; in ing, as irifling, charm- 
ing; in ous, as porous; in leſs, as 
careleſs, harmleſs ; in ed, as wretched ; 
in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as 
certain; in ice, as miſive; in ay, as 
woody; in fy, as puſſy; in Y, as 
rocky, except lucky ; in my, as roomy 3 
in ny, as ſkinny; in py, as ropy, ex- 
cept happy ; in ry, as hoary. 


4 


Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet 
found in good writers formed without regard 
to the foregoing rules; but in a language 
ſubjected ſo little and ſo lately to grammar, 
ſuch anomalies muſt frequently occur, 


So ſhady is compared by Milton. 
She in ſpadreft covert hid, 
Tun'd her nocturnal note, 


And wirtuous, 

What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt, 
Parad. Les. 

So trifling by Ray, who is indeed of no great 

authority. 

It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, 
that he ſhould immediately do all the mean- 
eſt and 2 eft things himſelf, without 
making uſe * any inferior or ſubordinate 
miniſter, Ray on the Creation, 


Famous, by Milton, ; : 
' I ſhall be named among the ſamon ſeſt 


Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals, 
Milton's Agoniſtes, 


Par ad, Loſs. 


Taventive, by Aſcham: 
Theſe have the inventive} heads for all 
purpoſes, and roundeſt tongues in all mat- 
ters, Aſcham's Schoalmaſler. 
Mortal, by Bacen. pet | 
The mortaleſt poiſons practiſed by the 
Weſt Indians, have ſome mixture of the 
blood, fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon, 
b 2 | Natural, 


——— 2 — 


Neem. He 
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etwrel, * Watton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereſt 
and naturalleſ conſiderations that belong to 
this piece. Motten s Architefure, 

Wree bed, by J:hnſon. 

_ The wretcheder are the contemners of all 
" Helps; ſuch as preſuming on their own na- 
Turals, deride diligence, and mock at terms 
hen they underſtand not things. B. Jebnſ. 

 Poxverful, by Milcon. 
We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubt- 
ful fight, 


What heav'n's great king hath pet HFulleſt 


| to ſend 
Wers us from about his throne. 


Parad. Loft. 


Tbe termination in iſd may be accounted 
in ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by which 


the ſig nification is diminiſhed below the poſi- 


tive, 5 black, blackiſh, or tending to black- 
neſs ; ſalt, ſalliſp, or having a little taſte of 


falt : they therefore admit no compariſon, _ 


This termination is ſeldom added but to 
words exprefling ſenfible qualities, nor often 
to words of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarce- 
ly uſed in the ſolemn or ſublime ſtyle, 


Of PROoXOUNS. 


© Pronouns, i in the Engliſh language, 
are, J, thou, he, with their plurals 
We, Je, they, it, who, which, what, 
whether, <uhoſoever, awhatfroer, my, 
mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
bis, ber, hers, their, theirs, this, that, 
aber, auler, the /ame. 


The pronouns perſonal are irregular- 


ly inflected. 

1 le. Plural. 
th 4 I We 
Accu . | 

oblique caſes. 0 5 | vs 
e, Now. 0 Wow -* ip 
Ole. Thee | Yau 


You is echumonly uſed in modern. writers 
for ye, particularly in the language of ce- 


remony, where the ſecond perſon plural is 


uſed for the fecond perſon Ys You are 
e 


Singular, Plural. 


9 Him Them 5 maſculines. 


ben Applied to 


Singular. Plural. ' - 
Nom. She They Applied to 5 
Oblique. Her Them ſeminines. 1 
Nem. It They ) Applied to 


Obligue. Its Them 5 neuters or BY ;; 


. cu 

ppl 

Forts the prafiice of ancient wri- BF 
ters was to uſe he; and for its, his. en 


The poſleflive pronouns, like o- 
ther adjectives, are without caſes or 7/ 
change of termination. 2 

The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is 
my, mine, our, ours; Of the fecond, 
thy, thine, you, yours; of the third, 
from he, his, from ſbe, her, and bers 3 5 
and in the plural their, theirs for 
both ſexes. 4 


= yours, Fen? theirs, are uſed when the 
ſubſtantive preceding i is ſeparated by a verb, as 
Theſe are our books, Theſe books are ours, Your 3 
children excel ours in flature, but ours ſurpaſs © 
yours in learning. 2 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithſtanding + 
their ſeeming plural termination, are appli- | 
ed equally to fingular and plural ſubſtantives, 
as This book is ours, Theſe books are ours, 2 

Mine and thine were 


ormerly uſed before 
a vowel, as mine amiable lady ; which tho 1 
now difafed tn proſe, might be ſtill properly Þ 
continued in 3 they are uſed as te 
and yours, when they are DAY to a ſub- 
Kagtive preceding, ; 


Their and theirs are the  poſſeſlives 
likewiſe of it, and are therefore ap- 
plied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, abb, evhich, i 
what, whether, wwhoſcever, auber/o- | 


ever. 


Singular and Plural. 
Nom. Who : 
Sen. © » "Whoſe 
Other oblique eas, Whom 
Nom. Which 
Gen. Of which, or whoſe 
Other oblique caſes. Which 


Who is now uſed in relation to perſons, and 
which in relation to ile but . were 
anciently confounded. 


N boſe 


Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular 


to 


nitive of 2vbich 1 3 by 
2 | The fruit . 
NES, Pe that forbidden tree, zwbeſe mortal taſte 
to Wrought death into the world. Milton. 
or 7% ether is only uſed in the nominative and 
„ cuſative caſes; and has no plural, being 


pplied -only to one of a number, commonly 
one of two, as Whether of theſe 15 teft 
= kno nat. Whether fall I chooſe ? It is 
pw almoſt obſolete, ; 


Vri- 


or Nhat, whether relative or inter- 
gative, is without variation. 

is N haſocder, whatſcever, being com- 
ad, 6: lounded of aw or aubat, and /oever, 
rd, Allow the rule of their primitives. 


FS 3 | Re | 
for Singular. Plural. 
This Theſe 
FE That Thoſe 
he i al cajer, Other Others 
2 4 Whether 
of 8 | The plural others is not uſed but when it is 


ferred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as I have 


ng e other horſes." I bave not ſent the ſame 
li- ores, but others. 
es, 

== Another, being only an other, has 
1 os plural. | 
ly | Here, there, and where, joined 
rs ith certain particles, have a rela- 
-e and pronominal wfe. Hereof, 


erein, hereby, hereafter, herewith, 
Vbereof, therein, thereby, thereupon, 
Vereavith, whereof, wherein, wwhere- 
by, whereupon, wherewith, which 
gnify, of this, in this, &C. of that, 
n that, &c. of which, in which, 
a or ; ö f k 
Therefore and wwherefore, which 
re properly there for, and where 
er, for that, for which, are now 

Feckoned conjunctions, and continued 
n uſe. The reſt ſeem to be paſſing 
dy degrees into neglect, though pro- 
per, uſeful, and analogous, They 
are referred both to ſingular and plu- 
al antecedents. | 

There are two more words uſed 
only in conjunction with pronouns, 
un and ef, 4 


af 
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Own is added to poſſeſſives, both 
finyular and plural, as y own hand, 
our own houſe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a ſilent oontrariety or oppoſi- 
tion; as, I liue in my own beige, that 
is, not in @ hired houſe. This I did 
ewith my own hand, that is, vithout 
help, or not by proxy, OO 
Self is added to poſſeſſives, as my- 
ſelf, yourſelves ; and ſometimes to per- 
ſonal pronoans, as him/elf, itſelf, them- 
ſelves. It then, like own, expreſſes 
emphaſis and oppoſition, as, I did 
this myſelf, that is, not another; or it 
forms a reciprocal -pronoun, as, We 
hurt ourſelves by vain rage. | 
Himſelf, itſelf, themſelues, is ſuppoſed by 
Wallis to be put by corruption, for bis ſelf, 
ie ſelf, their ſelves; ſo that ſelf is always a 
ſubſtantive. This ſeems juſtly obſerved, for 


we ſay, He came himſeif ; Himſelf ſhall 
this; where himſelf cannot be an accuſative. 


Of the VERB. 


Engliſh verbs are active, as I he; 
or neuter, as I larguiſo. The neuters 
are formed like the actives. 5 


ſtriking. | 2 apath 


Verbs have only two tenſes in- 
fleet in their terminations, the pre- 
ſent, and ſimple preterite; the other 
tenſes are compounded of the auxi- 
liary verbs have, fhall, woill, let, may, 
can, and the infinitive of the active or 
neuter verb. Wahn 8 

The paſſive voice is formed by 
joining the participle preterite to the 
ſubſtantive verb, as I am lo- a. 


To Have. Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 5 Fe 
s 48 2 


Plur. Me have, ye have, thy have. 
| fo Has 


Sing. 7 
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Hes is a termination corrupted from bath, © 


bat now more frequently uſed both in . 

and proſe. 
Simple Precerize. 

Thad, thou hadſt, he had. 


Phe. Me had, ye had, they had. 


Preterite. 
Sing. 7-haverhad, thou haſt had, Ze 
has had; 
Phr. We have had, ye have had, 
| they have had. 
Preverpluperfe. 
Sing. J had had, thou hadſt had, he 
had had; 


| Pler. We had had, ye had had, cbey 
bad had | 


Future. 
. 7 ſhall have, hon ſhalt have, 
Be ſhall have; 
Pler. We ſhall have, je ſhall have, 
they ſhall have. 


Second Future. 
Sing. 1 will have, thou wilt have, he 
will have; | 
Plur. We will have, ye will have, 
_ they will have. 


By reading theſe future tenſes may be ob- 


Terved the variations of ſhall and * 


Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Have or have thou, let him 
have; 
| Pl. Let us have, have or have ye, 
| let them have. 


Conjunctive Mood. 


Deren. | 
Sing. I have, thou have, he have; 
Plur, Ve have, ye have, they have. 


Preterite ſimple, as in the Indicative. 


Preterite Compound. 
Sing. I have had, thoy have had, he 
have had; 
Plur. We have had, ye have had, 
they have had. 


"Future. v 
Sing. J ſhall have, as in the Indice | 


tive. 


Second F, uture. | 
Sing. I ſhall have had, hou ſhalt havel 
had, he ſhall have had ; g 


Plur. We ſhall have had, ſhallf 
have. had, Me lh have 
= 

Potential. 


The potential form of ſveaking id 10 
expreſſed by may, can, in the — oF 
and might, could, or Hound, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive} 20 
mood of the verb. 


Preſent. © 'T 

Sing. 1 may have, thou mayſt have 5 
he may have; = 

Plur. We may have, 9e may have 15 
they may have. 4. 


Preterite. 5 

Sing. I might have, thou mightſt have, ; 
he might have; 1 

© Plur. We might have, ye might hare 
they might have. | 


Preſent. 

Sing. I can have, thou canſt have 
he can have; | 
Plur. We can have, ye can have, 3 | 
they can have. 8 


Preterite. . 
Sing. 1 could have, thou couldſt have, | 
he could have; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, Þ 
they could have. 1 


In like manner foould i is united to 
the verb. 


There is likewiſe a double Preterite. 


Sing. ſhould have had, thou ſhouldſt | 
have had, he ſhould have had; 

Plur. We ſhould have had, ye ſhould | 
have had, 
had, 


they ſhould have BY 
| in 


. - =. 
. * 3 a 


| id : 


ave, 


ave, 
20 


we, 
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In like manner we uſe, I might 
try I ceuld have had, Wc” | 


Infinitive Mood. 

Pre/ent. To have. 
Peterite. To have had. 
Participle preſent. Having. 
"articiple preterite. Had. | 


Verb ative. To love. 


Indicative. Pre/ent. 
ing. 1 love, thou loveſt, he loveth or 
loves ; 
ur. Me love, ye love, they love. 


Preterite fimple. 
Ting. I loved, thou lovedit, be waht 
1 lur. We el ye loved, they loved 
Preterper - compared. J have loved, 


=P reterpluper 5. 1 had loved, &c. 
Future. 8 love, c. I will love, 
Im perative. 


N ding. Love or love thou, let him love; 


Plur. Let us love, love or love ze, let 
them love. 


Conjunctive. Preſent, 


A Sing. 1 love, thou love, he love; 


7 
ve, 


Plur. Me love, ye love, they love. 
Preterite ſimple, as in the Indicative, 


1 Preterite compound. I have loved, Cc. 


; 4 
8 
8 
7 


Ve, ; 


uture, I ſhall love 
econd Future. 


'< 


Thall have loved, 


Potential. 
Preſent. 1 may or can love, Tc. 
Preterite. ] might, could, or ſhould 
love, & 3 
Double Pret. I might, could, or ſhould 
have loved, &c. 


Infinitive, 
Preſent. 'To love. 
Preterite, 'To have loved, 
Participle preſent. Loving. 
Participle paſt, Loved. 


T am loved, c. 


TON GU E. 


The paſſive is formed by the ad- 
dition of the participle preterite, to 
the different tenſes df the verb co be, 


which muſt e be 008 exhi- 


bited. | 

© © Indicative. © Proſe. 

Sing. Tam, thou art, he is; 

Plur. We are or be, Je are or be, they 
are or be. 


The plural be is now little in ule. 


 Preterite. 
Sing. 1 was, thou waſt or wert, be 
was; 
Plur. Ve were, ye were, they were. 


Wert is ly of the conjunctive mood, 
and ought not to be uſed in the indicative, 


Preterite compound. I have been, c. 
Preterpluperfeck. I had been, c. 
Future. I ſhall or will be, on 


Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou; let him be; | 
Phe. Let us be; be ye, ler hem be. 


r N 
Sing. I be, thou beeſt, he be; 


Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 


Preterite. 
Sing. I were, thou wert, be were; 
Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 
Preterite compound. J have been, c. 
Future, I ſhall have been, &c. 


Potential. 


I may or can; would, could, or 


ſhould be; could, would, or ſhould 
have been, Se. | 


| Infinitive. 

Preſent. TM. 
Preterite. To have been. 
Participle preſent. Being. 
Participle preterite. Having been. 


Indicative Mood. 
J was loved, Sc. | 
1 have been loved, &c, 


Paſſive Voice. 


Con- 
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- _ Com Mood. 
If I be loved, oe. If 7 were loved, 
Dr. if 1 ſhall have boek loved, 


S. 
Potential Mood. 
I: may or can be loved, c. 7 might, 
could, er ſhould be loved, Sc. 
nights e or a us bern 


Preſent. To be loved. 
Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 


There is another form of Engtith 
verbs, i in which the infinitive mood 
is joined to the verb 4 in its various 
inflections, which are therefore to be 
learned in this place. | 


To ds. 


Indicative. Pre/err. 
Sing. I do, thew doſt, h doth ; 
Play. We do, do, they do. 


Fee, 
- Sing. 7 did; thou didſt, be did; 
Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preterire, Ec. 7 have done, Sc. 7 9 
had done, Sc. 
Future. 1 alle We Se. 


| 1 Wien 6 
Sing. Do oY 1 7 
* I a0. let chem do. 


_ 72 . to-dog 
Plar. We do, ye do, they do. 


The reſt are as in the indicative. 


ae To do; to have done. 
Participle preſent. Doing. | 
Participle preter. Done. 


Vo is ſometimes uſed 1 
as, 1 do love, 1 did /ove; fimply for 
7 love, or I loved; but this is conſi- 
dered as a vitious mode of ſpeech. 
0 is | ſometime: uſed emphatically ; 
25, 


ay Did /be not die? A ; 


J do love en and N Z Ulf | 4 
1⁰, 11 
Chaos is come 5 Shake, 5 


It is * joined with a nega- r 
tive; 27 like Ta but I do ty 
Ber; 1 wiſhed bin fuccrſs, but did not 
help him, a 

The Imperative prohibitory is cel 
dom applied in the ſecond perſon, a 
leaſt i — ** without the word 4; 
as, him, but do not hurt Fra 
Fa eauty, but do not dote on it. 

Its chief uſe is in interrogative 
forms of ip ech, in which it is uſed 
through all the. perſons 3 as, Do | 5 
live? Doſt thou firike me? Do r 
rebel? Did I complain? Didit thn 
love her ? Did He die? So likewiſe 


in negative interrogations; 55 7 2 IF 


thus uſed only in che awer 2 


tenſes. 


There is another manner of con- 

jag aeg neuter verbs, which, when | 
1 is uſed, may not improperly deno- 
minate them neuter paſi ver, as they 
are inflected according to the paſſive 
form by the help of the verb ſubſtan - 
tive to be. They anſwer nearly to the 
reciprocal verbs in French; as, . | 


1 an riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; Je me ſw 
leve, French. 1 
I wwas walked out, exieram; : Je m eto 


s i 2 


In like manner we commonly expreſs the 
preſent tenſe; as, I am going, co. I am 
rieving doleb. She is dying, ita moritur 
tempeſt is raging, furit procella. I am 
— an enemy, hoſter inſeguor. So the 
other tenſes, as, Me were walking, ivy x4Þ 
vet arzgirr#'anvles,, I Lave been walking, I hai 
been walking, I ſhall or "will be wvatking. 
There is another manner of uſing the ac- 
tive participle, which gives it a paſſive ſigni· 
fication; as, The grammar is now printing, 
ammatica jam nunc chartis imprimitur. The 
raſs ig forging, æra excuduntur, This is, 
in my opinion, a vitious expreſſion, proba- 
bly corrupted from a phraſe more pure, but 
now ſomewhat obſolete: The het is a print - 


ing, The braſs is a forging ; a being o__Y 2 


ENGLISH 
x, and printing and forging verbal nouns fig- 
ifying action, according to the analogy of 
his language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are 
by modern writers frequently confounded, 
pr rather the conjunctive is wholly. geglect- 
d, when ſome convenience of verſification 
Joes not invite its revival, It is uſed among 
he purer writers after if, though, cre, before, 
whetber,, except, unleſs, whatſoever, æubomſo- 

'&, and words of wiſhing z as, Doubrleſs 
bon art our father, though Abraham be igno- 
ant of us, and Iſrael acknowledge us not. 


of InnEGULAR VeRBs. 


The Engliſh verbs were divided by 
en. Johnion into four conjugations, 
without any reaſon ariſing from the 
Emature of the language, which has 
properly but one conjugation, ſuch as 
has been exemplified; from which 
all deviations are to be conſidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our 
EEnonoſyllable: Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very fre- 
quent; but almoſt all the verbs which 
have been adopted from other lan- 
guages, follow the regular form. 


Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to 
be irregular only in the formation of the pre- 
terite, and its participle. Indeed, in the 
ſcantineſs of our conjugations, there is ſcarce- 
ly <ny other place for irregularity, 


deviation from the regular form, by 


e; as lov'd for loved; after c, cb, fb, 
, &, x, and after the conſonants /, 
th, when more ſtrongly pronounced, 


pronunciation, but very ſeldom in 
writing, rather than 4; as #lac't, 
8 /natch't, 
= for plac'd, frarch'd, fifp'd,. aal d, 
8 <=ce'd, /mel'd; or placed, ſnatched, 
1% WY. /-cd, waked, davidled, Smelled. 

ba- Thoſe words which terminate in 


* J or i}, or p, make their preterite in 
ry 
it, | 


The firſt irregularity, is a flight 
rapid utterance or poetical contrac- 


tion: the laſt ſyllable ed is often join- 
ed with the former by ſuppreſſion of 


and ſometimes after , n, u, if pre- 
ceded by a ſhort vowel, t is uſed in 


ft watt, dwePt, ſmelt, 
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, even in ſolemn language; as, 
crept, felt, dwelt ; ſometimes after 
x, ed is changed into :; as wext : 
this is not conſtant. | 
A long vowel is often changed in- 
to a ſhort one; thus, kept, ſept, wept, 
crept, fwept ; from the verbs, to keep, 
to ſleep, to weep, to creep, to ſweep. 
Where 4 or : go before, the addi- 
tional letter 4 or ?, in this contracted 


form, coaleſce into one letter with 


the radical 4 Gr r: if t were the ra- 
dical, they coaleſce into :; but if 4 


. were the radical, then into d or t, as 


the one or the other letter may be 
more eaſily pronounced; as, read, 
led, ſpread, ſhed, ſpred, bid, hid, chid, 
fed, bled, bred, ſped, firid, rid; from 
the verbs, to read, to lead, to ſpread, 
to /hed, to read, to bid, to hide, to 
chide, to feed, to bleed, to breed, to 
peed, to ſtride, to ſlide, to ride. And 
thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, barſt, eat, beat, 
ſexeat, fit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, 
met, ſpot ; from the verbs, to (aff, to 
hurt, to coſt, to bur/?, to eat, to beat, 
to feveat, to ſit, to quit, to ſmite, to 


. ewrite, to bite, to hit, to meet, to ſhoot. . 


And in like manner, lent, ſent, rent, 
girt ; from the verbs, to lend, to ſend, 
to rend, to gird. | 
The participle preterite or paſſive is 
often formed in en, inſtead of ed; as, 
been, taken, given, ſlain, known, 
from the verbs to be, to tale, to give, 
to /lay, to An ee eee 
Many words have two or more par- 
ticiples, as not only «written, bitten, 
eaten, henten, hidden, eli dden, fguotien, 
choſen, broken; but likewiſe writ, bit, 
eat, beat, bid, 'thid, ſhot, choſe, broke, 
are promiſcuouſly uſed in the parti- 
ciple, from the verbs to avrite, to 
bite, to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, 
to Mot, to chogſe, to break, and ma- 
ny ſuch like. . W 
In the ſame manner /2wwn, frwn, 
hewn, moatin, loaden, laden, as well as 
Sow'd, Geab'd, head, mud, lead t, 
laded, from the verbs to /oxv, to /hexp, 
to Heu, to mow, to load, or lade. 
0 Con- 


likewiſe 
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Concerning theſe double partici- 
es it is difficult to give any rule; 
ut he ſhall ſeldom err who remem- 
bers, that when a verb has a parti- 
ciple diftin& from its preterite; as, 
ewrite, qwrote, written, that diſtin 


participle is more proper and elegant, 


as The book is written, is better than 


The book is wrote, though wrote may 
be uſed in poetry. 


There are other anomalies in the 
preterite. 


i. Win, ſdin, begin, feim, file, 


; flick, feng, fling, fling, ring, wring, 


ſpring, /wing, drink, fink, ſhrink, ftink, 
come, run, find, bind, grind, wi 
both in the preterite imperfect and 


participle paſſive, give æuon, Mun, be- 
gun, ſum, firuck, fuck, ſung, flung, 

ge THURS, wwrung, ſprung, 
» hung, come, run, 


drunk, » 
Found, bound, ground, 


favung, 


avrit, abid, rid. In the preteriu 
ſome are likewiſe formed by a, 4 
brake, ſpake, bare, ſhare. ſeware, tar 
ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and 
perhaps ſome others, but more rare. 
ly. In the participle paſſive are 
many of them formed by en, as 14. 
hen, ſbaken, forſaken, broken, ſpoken, 

n, Sporn, ſworn, torn, worn, woven, 
cloven, thriven, driven, riſen, ſmitten, 
ridden, choſen, trodden, gotten, begot. 
ten, forgotten, ſodden. And many "2 
do likewiſe retain the analogy in 
both, as waled, awaked, ſbeared, 
<weaved, leaved, abided, ſeethed. £1 

4. Give, bid, fit, make in the pre- 
terite, gave, bade, ſate; in the par- 
ticiple paſſive, given, Bidden, fiiten; 
but in both Sid. ', 2 

5. Draw, 4now, grow, throw, 


KP = 
blow, crow like a cock, fly, ay, 


» wound, And ſee, ly, make their preterite drew, 
- moſt of them are alſo formed in the knew, grew, threw, blew, crew, 


preterite by a, as began, rang, /ang, flexw, flew, ſaw, lay; their partici- 


rang, dran, came, ran, and ſome 
others; but moſt of theſe are now 
obſolete. Some in the participle 
paſſive likewiſe take en, as fricten, 
firucken, drunken, bounden. 

2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, 
eatch, buy, bring, think, work, make 


Sought, taught, raught, fought, be- 


bt, 0 bt, bou bt, brou Bt, 
_ ate. w_ : | 
But a y_ many of theſe retain 
e regular form, as teached, 

reached, beſeeched, catched, worked. 
3. Take, ſhake, forſake, wake, a- 
quale, fland, break, ſpeak, bear, ſhear, 


Swear, tear, weave, cleave, flrive, 


zbrive, drive, Hine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, 


write, bide, abide, ride, chooſe, chute, 


tread, get, beget, forget, ſeethe, make in 


both preterite and participle tot, for- 


ook, aveke, agbnte, floed, broke, ſpoke, 


bore, ſhore, ſavore, tore, wore, ove, 
clove, flireve, throve, drowe, fone, roſe, 


aroſe, Jmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, 


choſe, trade, got, beget, forgot, ſod. 
But we ſay likewiſe, 1hrize, ri/e, /mit, 


pies paſſive by 1. drawn, known, 3 1 
grown, thrown, blown, flown, flain, 


feen, lien, lain. Vet from flee is 


made fed ; from go, went, from the 
old abend, and the participle gone. 


| Of DERTVATIOx. 3 
That the Engliſh language may be more 
eaſily underſtood, it is neceſſary to enquire 
how its derivative words are deduced from 
their primitives, and how the primitives are 
borrowed from other languages. In this en- 
2 I ſhall ſometimes copy Dr. Wallis, and 
ometimes endeavour to ſupply his defects, 
Nouns are derived from verbs. 
The thing implied in the verb as 
done or produced, is commonly 
either the preſent of the verb; as, 
to love, love; to fright, a fright ; to 
fight, a ght; or the preterite of the 
verb, as, to ſtrike, I ſtrick or ſtrook, 
a ſtroke. : 

The action is the ſame with the 
participle preſent, as loving. fright- 
ing, fighting, firiking. | 

The 


reterig 
a4, al 
, tar „ 
t, and 
- Tare. q 


The agent, or perſon acting, is 
noted agg ſyllable er added to 
he verb, as lover, frighter, rider. 

Subſtantives, adjectives, and ſome- 
mes other parts of ſpeech, are 


5 41 anged into verbs: in which caſe 
Holen She vowel is often lengthened, or 
Lower e conſonant ſoftened ; as, a houſe, 
tres: houſe ; braſs, to braxe; glaſs, 10 
beg i axe; graſs, to graze ; price, to prize; 
man 4 reath, to breathe; a fiſh, 70 fb; 
y in il, 7% ; further, to further; 


Prward, to forward; hinder, 70 
under. 
Sometimes the termination en is 
added, eſpecially to adjeftives ; as, 
len; ſte, to haſten ; length, to lengthen ; 
1 math, to ftrengthen; ſhort, 10 ſhort- 
J faſt, to faſten, ; white, to whiter 
lack, to blacken; hard, to harden, 
pft, 70 /o/7en. | 


pre- 


not 4 From ſubſtantives are formed ad- 
e tives of plenty, by adding the 


ermination y; as, a louſe, 25. 
3 


, Vealth, wealthy; health, heal: 

an, 2 . 4 - 2 
= ight, mighty; worth, worthy ; wit, 
the %; luſt, Hy; water, watery 


Earth, earthy ; wood, a wood, woody ; 
ir, airy ; a heart, hearty 3 
Pandy. 

From ſubſtantives are formed ad- 


a hand, 


ore ectives of plenty, by adding the 
ure germination Fz/, denoting abundance ; 
re s, joy, joyful; fruit, fruitful ; youth, 
n. Puta; care, careful; uſe, uſeful ; 
nd elight. gef.; plenty, plentiful ; 
ts, PPelp, belbfal. 

Sometimes, in almoſt the ſame 

enſe, but with ſome kind of dimi- 
5 zution thereof, the termination /me 
| added, denoting ſomething, or in 
id ome degree ; as, delight, delight/ome ; 
5 ame, gamęſome; irk, irk/ome; bur- 
: len, burdenſome ; trouble, trouble/ome ; 


ight, l/zghi/ome ; hand, handſome 
Alone, lone/ome ; toil, toilfome. 

On the contrary, the termination 
-/s added to ſubſtantives, makes ad- 
ectives fignifying want; as, aworth- 


| 2 » Witleſs, hearthſs, joyleſs, careleſs, 


** 
. 
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helpleſs. Thus comfort, comfortls/5 ; 
ſap, /apleſs. 

Privation or contrariety is very of- 
ten denoted by the particle ꝝn pre- 
fixed to many adjectives, or in before 
words derived from the Latin; as, 
pleaſant, anpleaſant; wiſe, unauiſe; 
profitable, unprofitable ; patient, im- 
patient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, 
unfruitful, unuſeful, and many more. 


The original Engliſh privative is un; but as 
we often borrow from the Latin, or its deſcen- 
dents, words already ſignifying privation, as 
inefficacious, impious, indiſcreet, the inſepara- 
ble particles an and in have fallen into con- 
fuſion, from which it is not eaſy to diſen- 
tangle them. | | 

Un is prefixed to all words originally Eng- 
liſh, as untrue, untruth, untavght, unband- 
ſame. Y | 

Un is prefixed to all participles made pri- 
vative adjectives, as unfeeling, unaſſiſting, un- 
aided, undelighted, unendeared, : 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a parti» 
ciple preſent, to mark a forbearance of ac- 
tion, as unſigbing; but a privation of habit, 
as unpitying. | 

Un is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which 
have an Engliſh termination, as unfertileneſs, 
unperfeAneſs, which, if they have borrowed 
terminations, take in or im, as infertility, 
imper fection; uncivil, incivility 3 unaci ive, in- 
activity. | 

In borrowing adjeQives, if we receive them 
already compounded, it is uſual to retain the 
particle prefixed, as indecency, inelegant, im- 
proper ; but if we borrow the adjective, and 
add the privative particle, we commonly 
prefix wn, as unpolite, ungallant. 


The prepofitive particles dis and 
mis, derived from the des and mes 
of the French, ſignify almoſt the 
ſame as un; yet dis rather imports 
contrariety than privation, fince it 
anſwers to the Latin prepoſition ge. 
Mis inſinuates ſome error, and for 
the moſt part may be rendered by 
the Latin words male or perperam. 
To like, to diſlike ; honour, diſbonour ; 
to honour, to grace, 10 diſhonour, 
to diſerace; to deign, to diſdeign; 
chance, hap, miſchance, miſenp; to 
take, 70 miſtake; deed, miſdeed; to 

| ES ule, 
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-- uſe, to miſuſt; to yo == 10 miſe 
employ 3 to apply, to mifapply. 
Words Fs, ad from Lan written 
with 4 or di retain the ſame figni- 
FHeation, © as diffixrguifh, diſtinguo; 
detraf?, detraho ;  defame,  defamo 
Aetain, detineo. | 

The termination 4 added to 
ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to ad- 
jectives, forms adjectives that im- 
port ſome kind of ſimilitude or a- 


greement, being formed by contrac- 8 


tion of lict or _ 05 — 
A giant, piantly, giantlite; earth, 
— Men, F nerd world, 
evoridly:; God, godly ; good, goody. 
The ſame termination h, added to 
adjectives, forms adverbs of like 
Agnification; as, beautiful, Bsanti- 
Fully ; ſweet, fwetly ; that is, in a 


beautiful manner; with fome degree cf 


Seweetneſs, | 75 

The termination / added to ad- 
jectives, imports diminution ; and 
added to ſubſtantives, imports ſimili- 
tude or tendency to a character; as, 
green, greenſh ; white, whitih ; ſoft, 
is; a thief, thievih; a wolf, 
zooÞ wiſh ; a child, childiſh. 

We have forms of diminutives in 
ſubſtantives, though not frequent; 
as, a hill, a Billoct; 2 cock, à coct- 
rel; a pike, pictrel; this is a French 
termination: a gooſe, @ go/{rr ; this 
3s a German termination : a lamb, 
a lambkin ; a chick, a chicken; à man, 
a manikin; a pipe, a piphimm; and 
thus Halkin, whence the patronimick 
Hawkins, Wilkin, T homkin, and O 
0 


Vet ſtill there is another form of diminu- 
tion among the Engliſh, by leſſening the 
_ ſound itfelf, eſpecially of vowels; as there 
is a form of augmenting them by enlarging, 
or even lengthening it; and that ſometimes 


not ſo much by change of the letters, as of 


their nunciation ; as, ſup, fib, ſcoop, ſop, 
Appet, hae, beſides the . r Hs 
vowel, there is added the French termination 
et; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout ; babe, baby, booby, 
Bara; great pronounced long, eſpecially 
if with a ftronger ſound, grza-r ; little pro- 
nounced long, lee-tle; ting, lang, tong, im- 


ports à fucceſſion of ſmaller and then greater 
ſounds; and fo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, 
and many other made words. | | 
Much however of this is arbitrary and fan- 
ctul, depending wholly on oral utterance, and 
therefore ſearctly worthy the notice of Wallis, 


Of concrete adjeQives are made 
abſtract ſubſtantives, by adding the 
termination 2, and a few in hood or 
head, noting character or qualities; 
as, white, whitene/s; hard, hardneſs ; 
reat, greatngs ; ſkilful, til ſulneſt, 
wnſeilfulneſs; godhead, manhood, maid- 
enhead, widewhoog, knighthood, prieft- 
hood, likelihoed, falſehood. 

There are other abſtracts, partly 
derived from adjectives, and partly 
from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination 7h, 
a ſmall change being ſometimes made; 
as, long, length; ſtrong, frengtb; 
broad, wide, 4readth, width ; deep, 


_ @epth; true, truth; warm, warmth ; 


dear, dearth; flow, flowth; merry, 
mirth ; heal, health; well, weal, 
evealth; dry, droughth ; youth, youth ; 
and ſo moon, month. * 
Like theſe are ſome words derived 
from verbs; dy, death; till, filth ; 
grow, growth; mow, later mowrh, 
after mow'th; commonly ſpoken and 
written later math, after math; ſteal, 
flealth ; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and 
proper earth from to ear or plow ; 

y. figat; weigh, weight; fray, 


fright; to draw, draught. 


Theſe ſhould rather be written flighth, 
Frightb, only that cuſtom prevails, left 5 
ſhou!d be twice repeated, 

The ſame form retain faith, ſpight, ⁊vreat be, 
eorath, broth, frath, breath, ſouth, worth, light, 
eight, and the like, whoſe primitives are 
either entirely obſolete, or ſeldom occur. 
Perhaps they are derived' from fey or foy, 
Jery, wry, oreak, brew, mow, fry, Bray, ſay, 
Iw0r. * k a 


Some ending in „p, imply an of- 
fice, employment, or condition; as, 
king ſvip, wwardſhip, guardianſhip, part- 
nerſhip, flewardſhip, headſbip, lord- 
1 INE PP: 
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Thus worſhip, that is, 2vortb/aip.; whence 
worſpipful, to worſhip, 3 5 


Some few ending in dam, rick, wick, 
do eſpecially denote dominion, at 
leaſt ſtate or condition; as, Kingdom, 
dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom, 
 chrifkendom, freedom, <wiſdom, whore- 
dom, bifſhoprich, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French ter- 
minations, and are of the ſame im- 
port with us as among them, ſcarce- 
y ever occuring, except in words 
derived from the French, as com- 
mandment, uſage. 


There are in Engliſh often long trains of 


words allied by their meaning and derivati- 
on; as, fo beat, a bat, batoon, a battle, a 
beetle, a baitle-docr, to batter, butter, a kind 
of glutinous compoſition for food. All theſe 
are of ſimilar fignification, and perhaps de- 
rived from the Latin Saru. Thus take, touch, 
tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a local con- 
junction, from the Latin tango, zetigi, tac- 
tum. | 

From tevo are formed tæwain, twice, twenty, 
twelve, tywins, twwine, tui, twirl, twig, 
_— twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, 
rot. 


The following remarks, extracted from 
Wallis, are ingenious, but of more ſubtlety 
than ſolidity, and ſuch as perhaps might in 
every language be enlarged without end. 


Sz uſually implies the noſe, and what re- 
lates to it. From the Latin naſ#s are derived 
the French zes and the Engliſh noſe ; and 
neſſe, a promontory, as projecting like a noſe, 
But as if from the conſonants xs taken from 
naſus, and tranſpoſed that they may the bet- 
ter correſpond, ſn denotes naſus 5 and thence 
are derived many words that relate to the 
noſe, as ſnout, ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, ſnear, ſnicker, 
ſnot, ſnivel, ſnite, ſnuff, ſnuffle, ſnaſſie, ſnarle, 
ſnudge, | 


There is another ſn, which may perhaps 


be derived from the Latin ſinus, as ſnake, 
ſneak, fnail, ſnare; ſo likewiſe ſrap and 
ſnatch, ſnib, ſnub, 

BI implies a blaſt ; as, blow, blaſt, to blaſt, 
to blight, and, metaphorically, 7 Cat one's 
reputation; beat, bleak, a bleak place, to 
look bat or weather-beaten, bleak, lay, 
bleach, blufter, blurt, bliſter, bib, bladder, bleb, 


6lifier, blabbgr-lipt, blubber-cheek"r, blated, hiote- 
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berrings, bleft, blazg, to blew, that is, Slim, 
bloom ; and perhaps blood and bluſh, 

In the native words of our tongue is to be 
found a great agreement between the letters 


and the thing ſignified z and therefore the 
ſounds of letters ſmaller, ſharper, louder, 


cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more ob- 
ſcure, and more ftridulous, do very often in- 
timate the like effects in the things ſignified. 

Thus words that begin with r intimate 
the force and effect of the thing fignified, as 
if probably derived from gent, or firenuus ; 
as, flrong, flrength, flrew, firike, ſireale, ſtroke, 
Pripe, rie, ſtrife, flruggle, firout, firut, ſtretch, 
Arait, frict, fireight, that is narrow, diftraiz, 
Preſs, diftreſs, 7 5 ſtrap, fiream, fireamer, 
— 72 ſiray, Hruggle, firange, ſtride, 
radale. 

St in like manner implies ſtrength, but in 
a leſs degree, ſo much only as is ſufficient. to 
preſerve what has been already communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree g; 
as if it were derived from the Latin fo : for 
example, ftand, flay, that is, to remain, or 
to prop; flaff, ſtay, that is, to oppoſe ; flop, 
to Pape fiifle, to flay, that is, to ſtop; à flay, 
that is, an obſtacle ; flick, fiut, ftutter, flam- 
mer, flagger, flickle, ſtick, flake, a ſharp pale, 
and any thing depoſited at play ; fock, ſtem, 
fing, to fling, ſtink, flitch, flud, flanchiong 
Aub, ſtubble, to tab up, ſiump, whence flum- 
te, flall, to fall, flep, to flamp with the 
feet, whence 1 lamp, that is, to make an 
impreſſion and a ftamp; flow, to tow, to 
Leflew, ſteward, or floward, flead, fteady, 
feadfaft, ſtable, a ſtable, a flall, ro flali, ſtool, 
flall, fill, flall, flallage, flall, ſtage, frill 
adj. and fill adv, flale, ficut, flurdy, fleed, 
frat, flallicn, ftiff, flark-dead, to flarve with 
hunger or cold; fene, ſteel, flern, flanch, to 
anch blood, to flare, ſleep, fleeple, flair, 
Pandard, a ſtated meaſure, . In all 
theſe, and perhaps ſome others, „i denotes 
ſomething firm and fixed. 0 

Thr implies a more violent degree of moti- 
on, as throw, thruſt, throng, throb, through, 
threat, threaten, thrall, ei r. 

Vr imply ſome ſort of obliquity or diſtor- 
tion, as wry, to ꝛbreathe, worefl, woreſileg 
qoring, worong, ⁊orinch, wrench, <rangle, 
evrinkle, <orath, wreak, rack, ⁊ureteb, worift, 
gorap. | 

Sw imply a filent agitation, or a ſofter 
kind of lateral motion; as, ſway, ſwag, to 
fevay, ſwagger, ſaverve, ſweat, ſweep, ſwill, 
ſwim, ſwing, ſeoift, ſeweet, ſwitch, ſeinge. 

Nor is there much difference of ſm ia 
ſmocthe, ſmug, ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which 
ſignifies the ſame as to „rige, but is a ſofter 
word; ſmall, ſmell, ſmack, ſmather, ſmart, a 
ſmart blow properly ſignifies ſuch a wh 
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Kroke as with an originally filent motion 
implied in ſa, proceeds to a quick violence, 
denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is ſhewn by t. 

C? denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, 
as in clave, clay, cling, climb, clamber, clammy, 
claſp, to claſp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, cloſe, 
& cloſe, & clod, a cot, as a dot of blood, 
clanted cream, a clutter, a clufter. 

Sp implies a kind of diflipation or expan- 
Kon, eſpecially a you one, particularly if 
there wo „ as 4 it were from ſpargo or 
ſeparo: or example, ſpread, ſpring, ſprig, 
Prout, ſprinkle, ſpit, ſplinter, ſpill, Far. Sput- 
e » ſpatter. , 

S{denotes a kind of filent fall, or a lefs 
obſervable motion ; as AN fide, flip, 
oy „, ferght, fit, flow, flack, ſight, 


ry „ 
And fo likewife 45, in craſp, raſb, gaſp, 
aß, claſh, laſh, flaſh, plaſp, traſh, indi- 
— zune A of 50 ns 
y. But 2, in cruſb, ruſs, guſb, fiuſp, 
bluſh, bruſh, 225. e 2 
as acting more obtuſely and dully, Yet in 
- Both there is indicated a ſwift and ſudden 
motion, not inſtantaneous, but gradual, by 
found þ. F ts 

Thus in fling, /iing, ding, ſwing, cli: 
Fg, wring, 2 5 he tan the e 
mation ng, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel i, 
imply the continuation of a very ſlender mo- 
tion or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, 
bur not ſuddenly interrupted, But in tink, 
wink, fink, clink, chink, think, that end in a 
mute conſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſud- 
den ending. 

If there be an I, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, 
mingle, ſprinkle, tewinkle, there is implied a 
frequency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And the 
fame frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by reaſon 
of the clearer vowel 4, is indicated in jangle, 
tangle, ſpangle, mangle, wwrangle, brongl > Aly 

5 as allo in mumble, grumble, zumble, tum- 

, ffumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. But at 
the fame time the cloſe 2 implies ſomething 
obſcure or obtunded ; and a congeries of con- 
ſonants mbl, denotes a confuſed kind of rol- 
ling or tumbling, as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcram- 
ble, wwamble, amble; but in theſe there is 
ſomething acute. 

In mimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel de- 
notes celerity. In ſparkle, ſp denotes diſſipa- 
tion, ar an acute crackling, I a ſudden in- 
| terruption, / a frequent iteration; and in 
like manner in ſprinkle, unleſs in may imply 
the ſubtility of the diffipated guttules. Thick 
and thin differ, in that the former ends with 
an obtuſe conſonant, and the later with an 
acute. 

In like manner, in ſqueek, ſaucat, ſaueal, 
. ſquall, braul, zuraul, Mm Mets m_—_ 

„ foril, arp, ſbrivel, wrinkle, crack, 


craſp, claſh, a „ cruſh, buſh, big, 
fiſſe, whift, 22 2 22 e — 
buſile, ſpindle, dwindle, twine, twiſt, and in 
many more, we may obſerve the agreement 
of ſuch ſort of ſounds with the things figni- 
fied: and this ſo frequently happens, that 
ſcarce any language. which 1 know can be 
compared with ours. So that one monoſyl- 
lable werd, of which kind are almoſt all 
ours, emphatically expreſſes what in other 
languages can ſcarce be explained but by com- 
pounds, or decompounds, or ſometimes a te 

dious circumlocution. n 


We have many words borrowed 
from the Latin; but the greateſt 
part of them were communicated by 
the intervention of the e 125 * 

ace, face, elkgant, elegance, re/emble. 
85 eg » Roos oo vo borrowed 
from the Latin, are formed from the 


preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſu- 


pines. 
From the preſent are formed, /þend, 
. expend, expendo; conduce, conduco 


deſpiſe, deſpicio; approve, approbo; 
concerve, CONCIPIO. 

From the fupines, /upplicate, ſup- 
plico; demonſtrate, demonſtro; 4 
poſe, diſpono; expatiate, expatior; 
ſuppreſs, ſupprimo; exempt, exime. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wal. 
lis goes too far in queſt of originals, Many 
of theſe which ſeem ſelected as immediate 
deſcendents from the Latin, are apparently 
French, as conceive, approve, expoſe, exempts 


Some words purely French, not 
derived from the Latin, we have 
transferred into our language; as, 
garden, garter, buckler, to advance, 
to cry, to plead, from the French jar- 
din, jartier, boutlier, avancer, cryer, 


plaider; though indeed, even of 


theſe, part is of Latin original. 


As to many words which we have in com- 


mon with the Germans, it is doubtful whe- 


ther the old Teutons borrowed them from 
the Latins, or the Latins from the Teu- 
tons, or both had them from ſome com- 
mon original; as, wine, vinum; wind, 


ventus; went, veni ; way, via; wall, val- 
lum; wallo, volvo; wool, vellus; vill, 


volo; vorm, ver mis; ⁊borth, virtus ; _— 
veſpa ; day, dies; draw, trahoz tame, do- 
8 | mo, 


a as oo co om oel e a. le... amv. ES Lo 


mo, zauãs; yoke, jugum, Cicyoe; over, 
upper, ſuper, dr; am, ſum, siut 53 break, 
rango; y, volo; blow, flo. I make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient 
than the Latin: and it is no leſs certain, 
that the Latin, which borrowed a great 
number of words, not only from the Greek, 
eſpecially the ZEolick, but from other neigh- 
bouring languages, as the Oſcan and others, 
which have long become obſolete, received 
not a few from the Teutonick. It is certain, 
that the Engliſh, German, and other Teu- 
tonick languages, retained ſome derived from 
the Greek, which the Latin has not; as, 
path, pfad, ax, achs, mit, ford, pfurd, daugh- 
ter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, ſear, grave, 
graff, to grave, to ſcrape, wwhole, heal, from 
Way, atim, A, WOg3u05, fhtyANcG, fab 
mia, farm, Egos, yaw, dN, Bites, 


Since they received theſe immediately from 


the Greeks, without the intervention of the 
Latin language, why may not other words 
be derived immediately from the ſame foun- 
tain, though they be likewiſe found among 
the Latins. | 

- Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form 
borrowed words, however long, into 
monoſyllables; and not only cut off 
the formative terminations, but cro 
ped the firſt ſyllable, eſpecially in 
words beginning with a vowel; and 
rejected not only vowels in the mid- 
dle, but likewiſe conſonants of a 
weaker ſound, retaining the ſtronger, 
which ſeem the bones of words, or 
changing them for others of the ſame 
organ, in order that the ſound might 
become the ſofter ; but eſpecially 
tranſpoſing their order, that they 


might the more readily be pronounced 
without the intermediate vowels. For 


example, in expendo, /pend; exem- 
plum, /ample; excipio, ſcape ; extra- 
neus, frange; extractum, fretch'd ; 
excrucio, to /creww ; exſcorio, to ſcour ; 
excorio, to ſcourge; excortico, 7o 
ſcratch ; and others beginning with ex: 
as alſo, emendo, to mend; epiſcopus, 
biſhop; in Daniſh - biſp ; epiſtola, epi- 
file ; hoſpitale, ſpittle; Hiſpania, Spain; 
hiſtoria, fory. 

Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, 
and ſome evidently miſtaken. 

The following are ſomewhat harder, Alex- 
ander, Sander; Eliſabetha, Betty; apis, bee; 
aper, bar; 5 8 into 5, as in 6biſbop ; 
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and by cutting off à from the beginnitg, 
which is reſtored in the middle; but for the 
old bar or bare, we now ſay boar ; as for lang 
long; for bain, bane ; for ftane, flone ; aprugna, 
brawn, p being changed into &, and a 

poſed, as in aper, and g changed into , as 
in pignus, pawn; lege, law; anomnt, far, 
cutting off the beginning, and changing 
into /, as in pellis, a fell; pullus, a foal 3 
pater, father; pavor, fear; polio, file; plev, 
impleo, f//, full; piſcis, ib; and tranſpoſ- 
ing. o in the middle, which was taken from 
the beginning; apex, a piece; peak, pile 3 
zophorus, freezez muſtum, fum ; defenſio, 
Fence; diſpenſator, ſpencer; aſculto, eſcouter, 
Fr. ſcout ; exſcalpo, ſcrape, reſtoring / inſtead 
of r, and hence ſcrap, Faabäl, ſcrawl ; ex- 
culpo, ſcoop; exterritus, fart; extonitus, 
— 3 ſtomachus, maro; offen- 
do, fined; obſtipo, ſſop; audere, dare; ca- 
vere, ware, whence a- uare, beware, wary, 
warn, warning; for the Latin y conſonant 
was formerly undes like our ev, and the mo- 
dern ſound of the / conſonant was formerly 
that of the letter , that is, the Æoliek di- 
gamma, which had the ſound of $, and the 
modern ſound of the letter f was that of the 
Greek or pb; ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, ſore, 
and hence ſerry, ſorrow, ſorrowful 3 inge= 
nium, engine, gin; ſcalenus, leaning, unleſs 
you would rather derive it from lr, 
whence inclino; infundibulum, funnel ; ga- 
gates, jett; projectum, to jett forth, a jetty; 
cucullus, à covl, 

There are ſyncopes ſomewhat harder; from 
tempore, time; from nomine, ame; domina, 
dame; as the French bomme, femme, nom, 
from homine, fœmina, nomine. Thus pa- 
gina, page; Worhgiov, pet; numenaa, cap ; 
cantharus, can; tentorium, tent; precor, 
pray; prada, prey; ſpecio, ſpeculor, ſey; 
plico, ply; implico, imply; replico, reply ; 
complico, comply; ſedes epiſcopalis, fee. 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that 
the number of the ſyllables may be leſſened ; 
as, amita, aunt; ſpiritus, ſpright 5 debitum, 
debt; dubito, doubt; comes, comitis, counts 
clericus, clerk ; quietus, quit, quite; acquie- 
to, to acquit ; ſeparo, to ſpare; ſtabilis, flabie ; 
ſtabulum, fable; pallacium, palace, place; 
rabula, rail, raw!, ævratul, bratol, rable, bra- 
bie; quæſitio, gueſt. | 

As alſo a conſonant, or atleaſt one of a 
ſofter ſound, or even a whole ſyllable, ro- 
tundus, round; fragilis, frail ; ſeeurus, ſure; 
regula, rule; tegula, tile; ſubtilis, ſubtle 3 
nomen, noun; decanus, dean; computo, 
count; ſubitaneus, ſuddain, ſoon z ſuperare, 
to ſear ; periculum, peril ; mirabile, marvel; 
as, magnus, main; dignor, deign; tingo, 
ſain; tinctum, taint; pingo, paint; prædari, 
reacb. . e 3 % 

The 
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The contractions may ſeem harder, where 
many of them meet, as xugtans;, hyrk, church ; 


preſbyter, prieſt; ſacriſtanus, ſexton ; frango, 


5: break, breach; fagus, piy«, beech, F 
_— ins 6, ond g into cb, which are 


letters near-a«=kin ; frigeſco, freeze ; frigeſ- 


reſb, ſc into as above in 6:/b9p, „ib, 
22 — 45 ſkip, and refri _ 
3 phleboramus, geam; 

bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; ſcutifer, ſquirez 
pœnitentia, penance; ſanctuarium, — 5 
ſentry; quæſitio, chaſe ; ifitio, purchaſe z 
apguilla, cel; infula, iſle, ile, iſland, iland; 
and more contract- 


theſaurus, forez ſedile, ſtocl; berg, wet; 


ſquench, quench, flint ; foras, forth ; ſpecies, 
ſpice; recito, read; adjuvo, aid; alas, 
ævum, ay, age, ever; floccus, lock; ex- 
cerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcraw!; extravagus, 
firay, flraggle; collectum, clot, clutch; col- 
Iigo, coil; recolligo, recoil; ſevero, feoear ; 
ſtridulus, fril/; procurator, proxy; pulſo, 
to pu q calamus, @ guill; impetere, te im- 
peach; augeo, auxi, wax; and vaneſeo, va- 
nui, cane; ſyllabare, to ſpell; puteus, pit; 
granum, ccrn; comprimo, cramp, crump, 
crumple, 3 : a 

Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be 
rejected, for it at leaſt appears, that ſome of 
them are derived from proper names, and 
there are others whoſe etymology is acknow- 
Jedged by every body; as, Alexander, Flick, 
Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny ; Elizabetha, 
Elizabeth, "Eliſabeth, Betty, Beſs; Marga- 
reta, Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, 


Mary, Mali, Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, Mawkes ; 


Matthezus, - Martha, Matthew 5; Martha, 
Mart, Pat; Gulielmus, Milbelmus, Gir:lzmo, 
Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wikin, Nie- 
hen, Wicks, Weeks. 

Thus cariophyllus, flosz geroſilo, Ital. 
giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gilliflewcr, which the 
vulgar call ju er, as if derived from the 


month July ; petroſelinum, pa- ſiy; portu- 


laca, purſlain; cydonium, guince; cydoni- 


atum, .guiddeny; perſicum, peach; eruca, 
eruke, which they corrupt to car- gui, as if it 
took its name from the ear; annullus ge- 
minus, 4 gin mal, os gimbal ring; and tuus 


the word gimbal and jumbg/ is transferred to 


other things thus interwpven ; quelques cho- 


ſes, ict bar. Since the origin of theſe, 
and many others, however forced, is evident, 
it ought to appear no wonder to any one if 
the ancients have thus disfigured many, e- 
ſpecially as they ſo much affected monoſylla- 

z and, to make them ſound the ſofter, 


took this liberty of maiming, taking away, 


changing, tranſpoſing, and ſoftening them. 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, 
I do not mean to ſay, that many of them did 
not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Daniſh, Dutch, and Teutonick languages, 
and other dialects, and ſome taken more 
lately from the French or Italians, or Spa- 
niards, 

The ſame word according to its different 
ſignifications, often has a different origin; 


as, to bear à burden, from fero ; but te bear, 


whence birth, born, bairn, comes from paris 5 


. and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, 


from fera. Thus perch, a fiſh, from perca; 
but perch, a meaſure, from 
wiſe to perch. To ſpell is from ſyl/aba ; but 
ſpell, an inchantment, by which it is believ- 


ed that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands 


that none can paſs them againſt the maſter's 
will, from expello; and ſpell, a meſſenger, 
from epiſſola; whence goſpel, good-ſpel, or 
god-ſpel. Thus freeſe, or freeze, from fri- 
ge; but freeze, an architectoniek word, 
rom xepborus; but freeſe, for clotb, from 
Frifia, or perhaps from frigeſco, as being 
more fit than any other for keeping out the 
cold. 

There are many words among us, even 
monoſyll-bles, compounded of two or more 
words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead. of compounds, 
and compriſing the ſignification of more 
words than one; as, from ſcrip and roll 
comes ſcroli; from proud and dance, prance ; 
from ft of the verb fay, or ſtand and flout, 
is made four z from ſtout and bardy, flurdy ; 
from ſp of it or ſpero, and out, comes ſpout 5 
from the ſame ſp with the termination in, is 
ſpin; and adding out, ſpin ont; and from the 
ſame ſp, with it, is ſpit, which only differs 
from out in that it is ſmaller, and with leſs 
noiſe and forcez but ſputter is, becauſe of the 
obſcure u, ſomething between ſpit and ſpout ; 
and by reaſon of adding , it intimates a 
frequent iteration and noife, but obſcurely 
confuſed; whereas ſpatter, on account of the 
ſharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more 


diſtin noiſe, in which it chiefly differs from 


ſputter. From the ſame ſp, and the termi- 
nation ark, comes Jpart, ſignifying a fingle 
emiſſion of fire with a noiſe; namely, . 
the emiſſion, ar the more acute noiſe, and 
t, the mute conſonant, intimates its being 
ſaddenly terminated; but adding 4, is * 

e 


ict, and like- 
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frequentative ſparlle. The ſame ſp, by 
ding r, that is ſpr, implies a more lively 
impetus of diffuſing or expanding itſelf ; to 
which adding the termination ing, it be- 
comes ſpring ; its vigour ſpr imports, its 
ſharpneſs the termination ing, and laſtly in 


acute and tremulous, ends in the mute con- 


ſonant g, denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary fig- 
nification, of a fingle, not a complicated ex- 
ilition, Hence we call ſpring whatever has 


an elaſtick force; as alſo a fountain of wa- 


ter, and thence the origin of any thing 
and to * 180 „ to germinate ; and ſpring, one 
of the four ſeaſons, From the ſame ſpr and 
ont, is formed ſprout, and with the termi- 
nation ig, ſprig; of which the following, 
for the moſt part, is the difference: ſprout, 
of a groſſer ſound, imports a fatter or croſſer 
bud; ſprig, of a ſlenderer ſound, denotes a 
ſmaller ſhoot, In like manner, from fir of 
the verb firive, and out, comes firout and 

From the ſame fr, and the termina- 
tion « 
ports, but without any great noiſe, by rea- 
ſon of the obſcure ſound of the vowel 2. In 
like manner, from throw and roll is made 


trull; and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe is trundle, 
from throw or thruſt, and rundle. Thus 75% 
; 


or grough is compounded of grave and roug 
and 1 from tread or trot, and drudge. 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to 
diſcover great ſagacity and great 
extravagance, an ability to do much 
defeated by the deſire of doing more 
than enough. It may be remarked, 

1. That Wallis's derivations are 
often ſo made, that by the ſame li- 
cence any language may be deduced 

from any other. 1 

2. That he makes no diſtinction 
between words immediately derived 
by us from the Latin, and thoſe 
which being copied from other lan- 
guages, can therefore afford no ex- 
ample of the genius of the Engliſh 
language, or its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the La- 
tin, often with great harſhneſs and 


violence, words apparently Teuto- 

nick; and therefore, according to 

his own declaration, probably older 

er: the tongue to which he refers 
em. 


, is made ſtruggle ; and this p/ im- & 


* 
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4. That ſome of his derivations 

are apparently erroneous. 
SYNTAX. 

The eftabliſhed practice of grammarians 
requires that I ſhould here treat of the Syn- 
tax; but our language has ſo little inflection, 
or variety of terminations, that its conſtruc» 
tion neither requires nor admits many rules. 
Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and 
Johnſon, whoſe defire of following the wri- 
ters upon the learned languages made him 
think a ſyntax indiſpenſably neceſſary, has 


publiſhed ſuch petty obſervations as were 
better omitted, 


The verb, as in other languages, 
with _ nominative in- num- 
ber and perſon ; as, Thou m 
ood ; He — to death. PT | 
Our adjectives and pronouns are 
invariable. | 
Of two ſubſtantives the noun me 
ſeſſive is the genitive ; as, His father's 
glory; The ſun's heat. | 
Verbs tranſitive require an oblique 
caſe ; as, He lowes me; You fear him. 
All prepoſitions. require an oblique 
caſe: He gave this to me; He tock 
this from me; He ſays this of me; He 


came with me... 


p ROS OD v. 


It is common for thoſe that deliver the 
grammar of modern languages, to omit the 
Proſody. So that of the Italians is neglected 
by Buomattei ; that of the French by Deſ- 
marais ; and that of the Engliſh by Wallis, 
Cooper, and even by Jobnſon though a poet. 
But p the laws of 17 are included in the 
idea of a grammar, I have thought it proper 
to inſert them. | 


 Proje compriſes orthoephy, or the 
rules of pronunciation; and orthe- 
metry, or the laws of v ion. 


PaoxuxciArior is juſt, . when 
every letter has its proper ſound, 
and when every ſyllable — its pro- 
per accent, or, which in Engliſh ver- 

d 4 ſiſica · 
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7. Diſſyllable nouns having 4a. 
diphthong in the latter ſyllable, have 
commonly their accent on the latter 
ſyllable, as applaiſe; except words 


ſification is the fame, its proper 
quantity. NED] 


The ſounds of the letters have been alrea- 
dy explained; and rules for the accent or 
* 4/46 are not eahly to be given, being 
ubject to innumerable exceptions. Such 
however as I have read or formed, 1 ſhall 
here propoſe, 


1. Of diffyllables formed by af- 
fixing a termination, the former ſyl- 
lable is commonly accented, as child- 
2, Ringdom, dci, acted, tuilſome, 
lever, feeffer, fairer, foremoſt, z#alous, 
fur / e, gbdly, mcc. , artiſt. | 

2. Diſſyllables formed by pre- 
fixing a ſyllable to the radical word, 
Have commonly the accent on the 
latter; as, to beget, to beſetm, 10 be- 


3. Of diſlyllables, which are at 
once nouns and verbs, the verb has 
commonly. the accent on the latter, 
and the noun on the former ſyllable; 
as, to defcant, a diſcant; to cement, 
a ciment; to contract, a contrad. 


This rule has many exceptions. Though 
verbs ſeldom have their accent on the for- 
mer, yet nouns often have it on the latter 


ſyllable ; as, delight, perfume, 


4. All diſſyllables ending in y, as 
eranny; in eur, as labour, favour ; 
in ow, as willow, wallow, except 
allow; in le, as baitle, bible; in ih, 
as baniſ> ; in et, as combrich, cafjoch; 
in ter, as to batter; in age, as cob- 
rage; in en, as faſten ; in er, as qui 
et, accent the former ſyllable. 

Difſiyllable nouns in er, as can- 
ter, butter, have the accent on the 
former ſyllable. 


6. Diiſyllable verbs terminating 


in a confonant and e final, as com- 
priſe ejc.ipe; or having a diphthong 
in the laſt ſyllable, as 7ppla/e, re- 
al; or ending in two conſonants, 
as attind; haye the accent on the 
latter iyllable. 


in ain, cirtain, mountain. 


8. Triſſyllables formed by adding 


a termination, or prefixing a ſyllable, 
retain the accent of the radical word, . 


as kwelineſs, ttnderneſs, conte mner, 
ewagonner, phy fical, beſpatter, 
menting, commending, aſſurance. 

9. Triſſyllables ending in out, as 
gracious, arduous ; in al, as capital ; 
in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. 

10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent, and 
ate, accent the firſt ſyllable, as coun- 
tenance, continence, armament, immi- 


nent, elegant, propagate, except they 


be derived from words having the 


accent on the laſt, as comiwance, ac- 
quaintance; or the middle ſyllable 


hath a vowel before two conſonants, 


as promulgate. | £28. 
11. Trifſylables ending in , as 
entity, ſpecify, liberty, victory, ſubſi- 


ay, commonly accent the firſt ſylla- 


ble. 3 
12. Triſſyllables in re or / accent 
the firſt ſyllable, as Agible, theatre, 
except di/ciple, and ſome words 
which have a poſition, as example, 
zl. os 
13. Triſſyllables in «de commonly 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as plinitude. 
14. Triſſyllables ending in ator or 
atour, as creatour ; or having in the 
middle ſyllable a diphthong, as en- 
Aeaweur; or a vowel before two con- 
ſonants, as demeflick, accent the mid- 
dle ſyllable, | * 
15. Triſſyllables that have their 
accent on the laſt ſyllable are com- 


monly French, as acquieſce, repartee, 


magazine, or words formed by prefix- 
ing one or two ſyllables to an acute 
ſyllable, as immature, overcharge. 
16. Polyſyllables, or words of 
more than three ſy llables, follow the 
accent of the words from which they 
are derived, as arrogating, continency, 
| mn 


com- 
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incintinently, commindable, commimi- Of ſix, 


eableneſs. 
17. Words in ion have the accent 
upon the antepenult, as /alvation, 


perturbation, concotion; words in 


atour or ator on the penult, as dedi- 


cator. 

18. Words ending in e common- 
ly have the accent on the firit ſylla- 
ble, as &4micable, unleis the ſecond 
ſyllable have a vowel before two 
conſonants, as combuſtible. 

19. Words ending in ous have the 
accent on the antepenult, as zxorious, 
voliptuous. 


20. Words ending in Jy have their 


accent on the antepenult, as puſilla- 
nimity, activity. . 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or 
infallible, but propoſed as uſeful, Almoſt every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and 
in Engliſh, as in other tongues, muſt be 
learned by example and authority. Perhaps 
mare and better rules may be given that have 
eſcaped my obſervation, | | 


Vexsirickrion is the arrange- 
ment of a certain number of ſylla- 
bles according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verſes are either 
iambick, as aloft, create; or tro- 
chaick, as holy, lofty. 


Our 1ambick meaſure 
verſes , 


Of four ſyVables, 


Moſt „ moſt fair, 
Or —— rare, 
Io call you's loſt; 
For all the coſt 

Wee can beſtow, 
poorly ſhow 
Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 

Shall we not ſing an ode ? 
Shall that holy fire, 

In us that ſtrongly glow'd, - 
In this cold air expire? 


Though in the utmoſt Peak 
A while we do remain, 


Amongſt the mountains bleak, 


Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, 


To exerciſe our vein. 


Who though bright Phœbus beams 


Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 


And though the princely 'Thames 


With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber's ſtreams 
Be many wonders found; 


Vet many rivers clear 


z 


Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, 

Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 

T'aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholeſom 1s the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 


All times, and every where, 


The muſe is ſtill in ure. Drayt. 


compriſes Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure | 


for ſhort poems, 
And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſly cell, 
Where I may ſit, and nightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky does ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew.- 
A Milton. 


Of ten, which is the common mea- 


ſure of heroick and tragick poetry. 


. Senſe hath, comes ſhort. Drayton. Full in the midſt of this created 


With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 


ſpace, 


| Betwixt heav'n, eath, and Kies, there 


Dryden. 


ſtands a place 
d 2 Con- 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 
Confining on all three; with triple | 


und ; 

Whence all things, though remote, 
are view'd around, 

And thither bring their undulat- 
ing ſound. | | 5 

The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat 
of power, 

Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty 
tow'r; 


A thouſand winding entries long and 


wide 


Receive of freſh reports a flowing 


tide. 
A thouſand crannies in the walls are 
made; | 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy 
trade. | 


ie ds beter to: Gif. 


ſuſe ; 


The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply 


the news ; | 
Where echo's in repeated echo's 
play : | 
A mart for ever full; and open night 
and day. . | 
Nor -—-— within, nor voice ex- 
Sy 


But leaf noiſe of ſounds that never 


ceaſe ; | 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hol- 
low rore | 


| Of tides, receding from th inſulted 


ſhore ; | 

Or like the broken thunder, heard 
from far, 

When Jove to diſtance drives the rol- 

ling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultu- 
ous din 

Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or entring 


- #05 ES | 
A thorough-fare of news; where 
_ ſome deviſe ; 

Things never heard, ſome mingle 
truth with lies; 

The troubled air with empty ſounds 
they beat, 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 

| Dryden, 


In all theſe meaſures the accents 
are to be placed on even ſyllables ; 
and every line conſidered by itſelf 
is more harmonious, as this rule is 
more ſtrictly obſerved. 


Our trochaick meaſures are 
Of three ſyllables, 


Here we m 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath : 
Other joys 

Are but toys. 


Of five, 


In the days of old, | g 
Stories 2 told, 
Lovers felt annoy. 


or ſeven, 
Faireſt piece of well-form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to 
be placed on the odd ſyllables. 


| Theſe are the meaſures which are now in 
uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, 
and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 


verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, as Dray- 


tons's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that 
bear ſo high, ; 

And farth' ſt ſurvey their foils with an am- 
bitious eye, 


Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs 


crouds, 

The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand” ring 
clouds, | #1 
Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the 

throng, 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was fo 
long ; 


Alledging for herſelf, when through the 
Saxons pride, 
The 18 race of Brute to Severn's ſetting 
de | | 


Theſe whom devouring war elſe evety where 
And 


* IT. WW LAY 
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And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by 


might) 
Unto her ancient foe refign'd her ancient right, 
A conſtant maiden ftill ſhe only did remain, 


| The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutiy did 


retain. 2 


And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar 


things; . 

So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and 
prings 25 | 

And bolds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous 
waſte 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage 
gtac'd, 3 

And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homef, 


| And as the mind of ſuck a man, that hath a 


long way gone, | 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe 
would let alone. 


His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an 
Alexatidrine, is now only uſed to diverſify he- 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught ad 


join 7 


The varying verſe, the full feſounding \ 


line, » 
The long majeſtick march, and energy di- 


Vine. 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at 
the fixth ſyllable. | 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now brok- 
en into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes, conſiſt- 
ing alternately of eight ſyllables and fix, 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Selects a whiter ſpace. 


When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, _ 
That day, for come it will, that day 

Shall I lament to ſee, 


We have another meaſure very quick and 
lively, and therefore much uſed in ſongs, 
which may be called the anapeſtich, in which 
the accent reſts upon every third ſyllable, 


May 2 _g6vern my paſſions with abſolute 
way, | | 
And — wiſer and better as life wears 
away, Ep 
In this meaſure a ſyllable is often re- 
treached from the firſt foot, as 


cences, except a /ynalzpha, or elifion 


* 


TON G UE. 
Diõgenes ſürly and proũd. 
I think not of Cris, nor Iris of me. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many com- 
dinations, and ſometimes by double endings, 
either with or without rhyme, as in the he- 
roick meaſure, , 1 

ru beav'n ita t that pelt: out ag hero 
„ | 
And intimates eternity to man. 


So in that of eight ſyllables, 8 
They neither added nor confounded, / 
They neither wanted nor Abounded. 


In that of ſeven, rs 
For reſiſtance I could fear hone, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, btave and happy Vernofl, 
_ Haſt atchiev'd with fit alone. 


In that of ns 
*Twas when the.ſeas were roaring, - 
With hollow blaſts of wind, © 
A damſel lay deploring, . | 
All on a rock reclin'd, 


When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ſkilful induſtry fteers right. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may 
be reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe. 


Our verſification admits of few li- 


of e in the before a vowel, as teter- 
nal; and more rarely of o in to, as 
accept; and a fynerefir, by which 
two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one 
ſyllable, as queſtion, Jpecial; or a 
word is contracted by the expulſion 
of a ſhort vowel before a liquid, as 
at tice, temp rante. ; * 


Thus have J collected rules and examples, 
by which the Engliſh language may be lea 
ed, if the reader be already acquainted wi 

| tical terms, br taught by a maſter_ 
to thoſe that are more ignorant, To have 
written a grammar for ſuch as are not yet 
initiated in the ſchools, would have been te- 
dious, and perhaps at laſt incffeual, 
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| + Fathtr, rather. The ſlen - 
der or 2 a of the Engliſh 
language, Ofthis ſound we have examples 
In place, Face, waſte, 
2. A, an article ſet before nouns of the 
fingular number; a man, a tree, Before 
4 word beginning with a vowel, it is writ- 
ten an, as, an ox. 
2 A is ſometimes a noun; as, great 4, 
A is N before a participle, or * 
dete noun. | 
A 4 — 8 


7 


tion. 


8 
Dryd. 
A . Eeni6Eation denoting. — 


6 on. 
6. A jp tin bee pry co log 
7 wy tothe line-a; Dryd. 

For cloves nutmegs to 

. A is ſometimes pot for be, * 

4 A, in 22 ems ſometimes 
French a, and e afide, aſlope, 
ware, woe * » Shakeſpeare. 
9. A is ſometimes redundant; as ariſe, 
arouſe, awake, D 

10, A, in Hbreriations, ſtands for artiun, 
+ od  artzy a8, A. M. artium magier. 


i A Ve es _—y_ 


2. T cm * 2 8 
BA FT. a. {of abapran, Sax. ] From the 
fore · part of the ſhip," towards the tern, 
0 — * . a. Labandonner, Fr.] 
1; To give up, reſign, or quit. 
45 o deſert 22 os e Shake, 
% To 2 Spenſer, 


The landlord hath a hundred a year, 


— — — 
2 - « > ; NR 
"AIR ABA 88 
H "7 nguage Abet A 6.4 
EE Eoglt here 1. Given up. ; _ | Sbaleſp. 
F/ 2 * as, all, wall. The 2. Forſaken, 


3. Corrupted in the higheſt degree. g 
ABA'NDONMENT: [. {abantionnement, Fr. 
The act of abandoning. 
ABARTICULA/TION:; /. [from ab, from; 
and articulus, a joint, at, ] That "ſpecies 
of articulation that has manifeſt motion, 
To ABA'SE. vi a. [ Fr.] To caſt 
down, to depreſt, to bring low. © Sine; 


ABA/SEMENT. 7. The ſtate of being brought. IF 


low ; depreſſion. 
To ABA'SH. Vs 4. [See BASsUTr VI. To 
make aſhamed. 


Mitt. 
To ABATE,' v. 4. [from the, Frenen 
abbatre.] - 

1. TE to diminith - . 
2. To deject, or depre Du 
3. D 

4. [In common law.] To as a wrigh 

mn 


To ABATE. .v: ». To grow lb Dryd. 
ABATEMENT. J. [abatement, Fr.] | 
1. The act of abating. Lock 
. The _ of being abated: Arbuth. 

The ſum or quantity taken away b 
he af of N 5 Swe ; 
4 The cauſe of abating; extenvation. 
Atter 


X.* 


procured; ' ' | " Mr biirhniet; 
B. /. The 3 g 
among cl Chambers; © 
ABBA. {Hed. 8] A Syriae word, which 
ATBBACY. J. [abbatia, Lat.] The right 


MET INE or 3 of an abbo 


= 


 ABA'TER. þ The agent or cauſe by When 
— | 
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ABE 


"A'BBESS. /. [ abboriſe, Lat. abbeſſe, Fr. p, 


+ 


The ſuperiour of a nunner. D 
ABBEY, or ABBY. ſ. [abdata, Lat.] A 
monaſtery of religious perſons, whether 
men or women. Shakeſp.. 
A'BBEY-Lvuzzzs. /. A flothful loiterer in 
a religious houſe, under pretence of retire- 
ment. _ Dryd. 
ABBOT. Fa ſin the lower Latin abbas. ] The 
chief of a convent of men. : 
To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. [ abbrewiare, Lat.] 
3. To ſhorten by contraction of parts with- 
out loſs of the main ſubſtance. Bacon. 
2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort, Brown. 
ABBREVIA'TION. . 2 
2. The act of abbreviating. | 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as a cha- 
racter ſignifying whole words. Sift, 
ABBREVIA'TOR. f One who abridges. 
ABBRE'VIATURE. ſ. [ abbrewviature, Lat.] 
IT. A matk uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgement. Taylor. 
ABBREUYGTIR. [im French, a watering- 
place. ] Among maſons, the joint or jun- 
cture of two ſtones, | 
A, B, C, pronounced abece. 
1. The alphabet. 3 | 
2. The little book by which the elements 
of reading are taught. | 
To A'BDICATE, v. a. [abdics, Lat.] To 
give up right; to reſign, Addiſon, 
ABDICA'TION. ſ. [abdicatio, Lat.] The 
act of abdicating ; reſignation. 


A'BDICATIVE. 2. That which cauſes or 


implies an abdication. we 
ABDO'MEN, /. [Lat. from abdo, to hide.] 


A caviiy commonly called the lower venter 


or belly: It contains the ach, guts, 
liver, ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined 
with a membrane called the peritonæum. 
ABDO'MINAEL., #. Relating to the 
ABDO/MINOUS. abdomen, 
To ABDU CE. v. a. [abduco, Lat ] To draw 
to a different part; to withdraw one part 
from another, Brown. 
ABDU/CENT, 2. Muſcles abducent ſerve 
to open or pull back divers parts af the body. 
ABDU'CTOR. ſ. [Lat.] The muſcles, 
which draw the ſeveral members. 
ABECEDA'/RIAN, ſ. [from the names of 
24, b, c. ] A teacher of the alphabet, or firſt 
rudi ments of literature. 2 
A'BECEDARY. 2. Belonging to the al- 
phabet. ; 
ABED. ad. [from a, for at.] In bed. Sidr. 
ABERRANCE. . A deviation from the 
right way; an errour. Glanville. 
ABERRANCY,- The ſame with ABrr- 
RANCE-» Brown, 
ABERRANT, a. [from aberrans, Lat.] 
Wandering from the right or known way, 


* 
,% 


ABJ 


ABERRA'TION. /. [from aberratio, Lat.] 
The act of deviating from the common 


track. Clanville. 
ABE RRING. part. [aberro, Lat.] Going 
aſtray. . Brown, 


To ABERU'NCATE, v. a. [averunco, Lat.] 
To pull up by the roots, 

To ABE'T, v. 4. [from beran, Sax. ] To 
puſh forward another, to ſupport him in 
his defigns by connivance, encouragement, 
or help. Fairy Q: 

ABE'/TMENT. ſ. The act of abetting. 

A BETTER, or ABE'TTOR, . He that 
abets; the ſupporter or encourager of 

another. - Drgd. 

ABEY'ANCE. ſ. The right of fee-fimple 

| lieth in abeyance, when it is all only in the 
rememberance, intendment, and conſide- 
ration of the law. | Coxvel, 

To ABHO R. v. a. [abborreo, Lat.] T. 

te with acrimony; to loath. Milton. 

ABHO'RRENCE. 2 /. [from abber.] The 

ABHORRENCT. 123 of abhorring, de- 
teſtation. | - Locke, South, 

ABHO'RRENT, a. [from abhor.] 

1. Struck with abhorrence. *© 
2. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with, 


ABHO'RRER. J. [from aßber.] A hater, 


deteſter. Swift, 
To ABI DE. v. n. I abode or abid, [from 
aubwaan, Sax. ] | 


1. To dwell in a place, not to remove, Gen. 
2. To dwell. |  Sbakeſp. 
3. To remain, not ceaſe or fail. Pſalms. 
4. To continue in the ſame ſtate, Stilling fl. 
5. To wait for, expect, attend, await, 


Fairy Q. 
6. To bear or ſupport the conſequences o 
a thing. ; Milton, 
7. Lo bear or ſupport, without being con- 
quer d Neodeoard. 


. To bear without averſion, - Sidney. 
9 To bear or ſuffer. 


10. It is uſed with the participle with 

fore a perſon, and at or in before a place. 

ABVDER. ſ. [from abide, ] The perſon that 
abides or dwells in a place. 


ABUDING., /. [from abide] Continuance, 


: Raleigh, 
A'BJECT. a, [objefus, Lat.] 
i, Mean, or worthleſs. Addiſon. 
2. Contemptible, or of no value, Milt. 
3. Without hope or regard. Milt. 
4. Deſtitute, mean and deſpicable, 
Dryden. Pope. 


A'BJECT. ſ. A man without hope. Pſatrs. 
To AB'JECT, 2. 4. (abjicio, Lat.] To 


throw away. 


 ABJE/CTEDNESS. /, {from abje#.] The 


ſtate of ana ject. B les 


Pope. 


A B N 
ABJECTION. /. [from abjeet.] 


of mind; PT ; baſeneſs. 


Meannefs 
Hooker. 
VBJECTLY. ad [from abject.] In an ab- 
ject manner, meanly. 
\ '/BJECTNESS. /. {hom al ject.] Servility. 
meanneſs, Grew. 
ABULITY. /. [habilite, Fr.] | 
1. The power to do any thing, whether 
deren ding upon ſkill, or riches, or ſtrength, 
Sidney. 
2. Capacity, ualification, power. 
3. com Foo the plural number, abili- 
ries, it frequently ſignifies the faculties or 
powers of the mind. Rogers. 


inteflatus, Lat.] A term of law, implying 
him that inherits from a man, who though 
he had the power to make a will, . did 
not make it. : 
o ABJU/RE. v. @. [abjuro, Lat.] 
1. To ſwear not to do ſomething. Hale. 
2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate- a 
poſition upon oa 
* URA/TION. 7. [from abjure.] The act 
ring; the oath taken for that end. 
.A. Cf CTATE, v. a, ¶ ablacto, Lat.] 
| To wean frem the breaft. . 
BLACTA'TION. ſ. One of the methods 
of graftin 
LBLAQUEA'TION. V. [ablagueatio, Lat.] 
The practice of opening the ground about 
the roots of trees, Evelyn. 
BLA TTION. /. [ablarie, Lat.] The aA of 
taking away. ; 
'BLATIVE, ablaion, Lat.! 
1. That which takes away. 


BLE. a. ¶ habile, Fr. habilis, Lat.] 

1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other power 
of mind, body, or fortune. Bacon. 
2. Having power ſufficient. South. 


Shakeſp. 

E LE-BODIED. ad. Strong of body. 

d \BLEGATE. v. a. [ablego,. Lat.] To 

ſend abroad upon ſome employment. 

BLEGA/TION. /. I from ablegare, ] A 

ſending abroad. d 

BLENESS., ſ. [from able.] Ability of body, 

vigour, force. Sidney. 

"> 1. LA, Gr.] Want of 

1 - 

; 3LUENT: a. [bluens, Lat,] That — 

has the power of cleaning. 

BLU'TION, 5 [ ablutioz Lat.] 7 J hy 
The act of cleanſing. 


5 Ph 

The cup given, without conſecration, to 
he laity in the popiſh churches, 
A'BNEGATE, v. a. [from * Lat. 1 
Te den. 


Dan. 


ABINTE STATE. a, [of ab, from, and 


Grew 
. ABO'MINABLE. @. [abominabilis, Lat] 


2. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns. 


0 ABLE. v. 4. To make able; to 8 | 


The rinſing of chemical preparations. in 5 


ABO 


ABNECA'TION. / be 1271 Des 
nial, renunciation. Hammond. 

ABO ARD. . [from - the French 2 bord, as 
aller a bord, envoyer d z Bord.] In a ſhip, 


Raleigh, 
ABO'DE. /. {from abide.] 
1. Habitation, dwe!ling, place of reſidence, 


Waller, = 


2. Stay, continuance in a place, Shakeſp. 
3. To make dee to dwell, to reſide, to 
inhabit. 4 Dryd. 
To ABO DE. v. 4. [See Bop E.] To fore- 
token or foreſhow; to be a prognoſtic, to , 
be ominous. S)bateſp. 
ABODEM ENT. ſ. {from to abode.] A ſecret 
anticipation of ſomething future. Nhaleſp. 
To ABO'LISH. v. 2. ar aboleo, 144 
1. To annul. Hocker. 
2. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Hayw, 
ABO'LISHABLE. a. [from g. That 
which may be aboliſhed. 


ABO/LISHER, {; [from abol/b.] He that 


aboliſhes. 


 ABO'LISHMENT, u. [from- abeliſh.] The 


act of aboliſhing, Hooker, 
ABOLFTION. . [from be. The — 
of aboliſhing. 


1. Hateful, deteſtablſeQ. oft. 
2. Unclean. : | Leviticus, 
3. In low and toddlers language, it is a 
word of looſe and indeterminate cenſure. 

Stateſp. 

ABO MINABLENESS. ſ. [from abominable.} 
The quality of being abominable; hates 
fulneſs, odiouſneſs. . Hanky. 

ABO MIN ABI. v. a. | from abominable. 
Exceſſively, extremely, exceedingly ; in th 
ill ſenſe. + Avrbuthnot, 

To ABO'MINATE. »v. a. [abominor, Lat. 
To abhor, deteſt, hate utterly. - Southern, 

ABOMINA/ TION. p 


1. Hatred, deteſtation. - Swift, 
2. The object of hatred. _ Geneſis, 
Pollution, defilement. Sbaleſp. 


= The cauſe of pollution, 2 Kings, 
ABORPFGINES, ſ. [Lat.] The earlieſt inha- 
bitants of a country; thoſe of whom no 
original is to be traced; as, the Welſh'i in 
Britain. 
ABO/RTION. /. [abertio, Lat.] 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely, 
2. The es of an untimely birtb. 
Arbutbnot. 
ABO/RTIVE. . That which is born before 
the due time, Peacbum. 
ABO/RTIVE; a. [ abortivus, Lat.] 8 
1. Brought forth before the due time of 
birth. Sba leſp. 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 
of time. South, 
3. That which begs forth nothing. 
Milton. 
B 2 ABO R- 


40 


ABNRTIVELY. ad. [from abortive Born 
without the due time; imma ly, un- 


timely. 
ABO/RTIVENESS. f. {from abortive. The 
ſtate of abortion. 
 ABORTMENT. / from aborto, Lat.] The 
—_ forth out of time; an un- 


50 U from and bu Demand 
ABO'VE. r an, Saxon; 
2 1 pack. 1 45 F N 

2. More * or number.. . 

3 Higher i in rank, 9 byes” 

„ 
Superiour to; unattainable ft. 

F 
2 Ao 00 1 5 too T o 7 
ABOVE. ad.. 228 " 2 
1. Over- head. Bacon. 

2. In the regions of das. © Pope. 

3: The... | 
Frem 
1 12 From an higher place. Pryd. 


2. From heaven. 


James. 
| ABOVE ALL. In the gen place ; d 


Dryd. 
QVE-BOARD. In he ; 1 in 
* or trick. wens e. 
AROVE.-CITED. Cited babies Add) 
ABQVE-GROUND. An expreſſion uſed to 
Ggnify, that a man is N hte ak 


r WTO Rb. See Anov2-01- 


2. 70 have in great plenty, 
Lo be in great plenty. | 
T. prep. [abuxan, or abuxon, == 
a Round, 8, furrounding enciriag. 
= Near to. 


"266 cerning, with regard to, . — 
Locke. 
IP in, employed upon. 2 595 
ert to the — 5 3 _ 85 
— 
8 Relating to the ten as a ſer vant. 
ABO/UT. ad. 
ls Circularly, . 221 
2. In circuit. . Shakeſp, 
3. Nearly. e 
4. Here and there; every way. Fa. Q. 


5. With ta before da verb; as, about to fl; 
upon the point, within a ſmall time of. 
The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the 
wort ſtraight way. x Shakeſp. 
„To bring about z to bring to the point. 
25 ſtate de ſired; as, Be bas brought about 
77. 
„To come about; to come to ſome cer- 


en ftate or point. 
9 19:49 akaqt 8 thing; to prepare to 40 


LESS” 


os 


on * 


{, ABRA'SION.' f, [See A ADE. 


ABR 


Mm Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive 
their original from the French 2 bout; genir 


. & bout dune choſe ; wenir 2 bout de quel- 


4 f. for Archbiſhop, 5 
ABRACADA*BRA. A ſuperſtitious charm 
againſt agues. 
To ABRA DE. v, a. [abrado, Lat.] To 
rub off; to wear war from the other 
rts. Hale. 
ABRAHAM'S BALM. An herb. 


1. The act of abrading; a rubbing off. 
*. The matter worn off by the attrition of 


bodies. 
ABR EAST. ad. [See N N Side by 
fition that the breaſts 


side; in ſuch a 
may bear againſt — line, Shakeſp, 
* . a. (lr, Fr, abbre- 

vie, Lat 

1. To rhiakethorter in words, keeping ſtil 
the ſame ſubſtance, 2 Mace, 
2. OY to 1 to cut ſhort, 
Z OM 4 ac ke. 
rive ol. Se 
t OF: p. Deprived af Jeb: 


BRI PGER. fi i 
An He that ER. 3 


| 2 — writer of compendiume or abridg 


ABRIDGMENT. 1 Labr French. 
1. The 9 of a gs, 5 in 
a ſmall compaſ; 
2. A — | in ge | 


3- Reſtraint, or abtidgmept.of li 


ABRO/ACH. ad. [See To 7 
1. Ina poſture to run out. ift 
* In a ſtate of being diffufed cr l 

Babel 


Ano. ad. [ compounded of @ 4 
- broad. ] 
2. Without conflrcmedt x Sona ; at large 
Mite, 


2. Out of the houſe, - Shale) 
3. In another — Hole 
+ In all directions, this way ag = ; 
„ Without, not «ithia, | Hooks, a 
To A'BROGATE. v. a. [abrogo, Lat.] 7 £ 


take away from a Jaw its farce; 3, to repea, 

to annul. Hooks, 
ABROGA'TION. abr atio, Lat. 

act of D b * of 2 


ABRU/PT. 4. [abruprus, Lat] 
1. Broken, cra I 
2. Divided, - without any thing intervenit 


In 
0 3. Sudden, without, 4 the nrg or p . 
MR preparatives; Sal 
© x Unconnected. e B. Jon ; 
| 1 ARI : 


A3 8 


ABRU'PTION, f. [ abraptia, * Whos 
and ſudden ſeparation, . 

ABRUPTLY: ad. [See AnRur r. 7, 1 
without the due forms of rere 


7 Rey. Add, 
ABRU'/PTNESS. J. [rom abrupt 
1 . An abrupt manner, haſte, 1 neſs, 
2. Unconnectedneſs, roughneſs, craggineſs. 
J Moodeuard. 
A'BSCESS, abſceſſus, Lat.] A morbid cavity 
in the fl Fe Arbuth 
To ABSCI/ND, v. 4, To cut off. 
ABSCTSSA. [ Lat.] Part of the diameter 
of a conic ſection, intercepted between the 
vertex and a ſemi-ordinate. 
len, [/ Lai Lat.] 
The act of cutting off. Ibs. 
; 5 The ſtate of being cut off. Brown. 
To ABSCQ/ND. 2. u. Labſconds, Lat.] To 
hide one's ſelf. 
ABSCO/NDER; /. {from cand. The per- 
Ton that abſconds.. 
A!BSENGE.. / 


Shake 
"IIs of appearance, in the * 


8 [abſent Lat, 7 | 
"& Lot 8 5 uſed with the pai 


A ſent in mind, inattentive. Aid 2 
LY: +. > $0 withdram, to for- 
to come into preſence. bakeſp. 
W . A word uſed — 
th regard to Iriſhmen living out of their 


aro 2 [ fram — 
] Impregnated with worm wood. 
to. e 5% [abſt Lat.] To n 


off. 
To 2580 LV. v. a. [abſelvo, Lat.] 


2 1 from an  cagagement or 


"4: Not limited ; wan, 


&'BSOLUTELY, ad, from a flute, ] | 
* N without, . 
ithout relation. Hooker, 
Without limits or 3 Did. 


x - * 


See ABSENT. |]. | * 
1. The fate 4 K being 12251 . to 


Davies. 


1. To clear, to acquit 2 crime in a — 
5 Tak. Rt Gag  ABSTERSHON, ; [abfterfo, Lat.] . 445 


. promiſe. Haller. 
L r e in the 
7505 70 falt, to © te, 1 cot 

A'RS LUTE. 4. [a are, Lat] f | 
s ; ag ; applied as well to . 
_- 1 as, an u abjlat promiſe. 
L. Not relative ; 

3 5 as Hen nary, = 


ABS 


2 Without condition. TAL | Fre 9 * 
e poſitively. Alen. 
SOLU ENESS. /. [from HR , 


. Compleenhs 
2. Freedom from —_— —— 2 


3. Deſpotiſm. 
ABSOLU'TION, /. [abſelurizy Lo. 
1. Acquittal, . 

2. The remiſſion of fins, or of penance. South. 5 


A'BSOLUTORY. : a. f abſol Lat. 
That which abſolves. 1 1 | J 


A'BSONANT, a, Contrary to reaſon. 
A/BSQNOUS. a. I ahopur, Lat. . 
contrary to reaſon. 
To ABSORB. . 4. I abſarbea, Lat. preter 
22 pret. abjerbeds or 2 
To f — up. 
8 4 To ſuck up, _. Hero. 
ABSO/RBENT. A. Cali. Lat.] 


medicine that, by the ſoſtneſs or * 8 


of its parts, either caſes the af — 
pungent humours, or draus awayſuperfl 
moiſture in the hody 


Yo 
ABSO'RPT. p. I from abſorb. J 8 


ging. , 


_ 
abfonprion. 1 [from abſerb.] The 2 
Burnet. 


of ſwallowing 
To ABSTAIN N. v. n. Lahines, Lat.] To 
forbear, to deny one? ſelf any gratification. 
ABSTE\ 'MIOUS. a. [ abfemins, Lat. J Tem- 
perate, ſober, abſtinent. 

ABSTE 'MIOUSLY. ad. [from abſftemious.] 
. Temperately, ſoberly, without indulgence. 
ABSTY/MIGUSNESS Je [See AnsTEME- 
ous ality of being abſtemious. 
ABST /NTION. 2 {hows abfiines, Lat.] 

The act of holding 
To ABSTE/RGE. v. a. > {logs Lat.]'To 


cleanſe by wipigg, 
Tg Cleanſing; having 2 


ABSTE'RGENT.. 3. 
cleanſing quality, 

To ABSTE/RSE, [ See AB AGE. J — 

ſe, to purify. 


cn. 

ABSTE/RSIVE.. a. { from abferge.)] That 
has the quality of a Rerging or We Pr 
. 


* — J. Lalſurentia, 14. 
1. Forbfarance of any thing. 
2 Faſting, or re of Ga 
P- 
ABS TIN ENT. 3. inens, Lat. 
uſes abſtinence. Lan. 3 


Te ABSTRACT. u. 4 Laa 1 


= take one thing from ln. HE 
—— ideas. * | 
To reduce to an epitome. _ ; arts. 
CT. 4. [alſiractus, Lat.] Separated 
from ſamething late e — 
— to mental perceptions ; as, 4 
mathematics. | 


preg 


| A'BSTRACT, 


» | 
| 
zl 
"| 

; 


= — NE 7 es ae ens — 
. n _ TT INT ET EEE 
_ 2 —— —— » ae „* Say * $a 2 - 7 
J = —_— — Fae iv 4 — 3 


A B U 


A'BSTRACT. . [from the verb. 3 
1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the) vir- 
tue or power of a greater. Shake he 
2. An epitome made by taking _ t 
ipal 
3. The . of being abſtracted. Wan 
ABSTRA'CTED. p. 4. LOO abſiraft.] 
1. Separated. Milton. 
2. Refined, abſtruſe. Donne. 
3. Abſent of mind. 


 ABSTRA/CTEDLY. 2d. With abſtraction, 


ſimply, ſeparately from all contingent cir- 

cumſtances. 

ABSTRA'CTION. ſ. [abfrad:s, Lat.] 

1. The act of abſtracting. Watts. 

2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 

3. Abſence of mind, inattention. x 
4. Diſregard of werldly objects. 7 
ABSTRA/CT IVE, 4. 8 4 ftract.] 

ving the power or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA'CTLY. ad. [from abftra#.} In an 

abſtract manner, abſolutely. Bentley, 
ABSTRUYSE. a. L Anale, Lat. thruſt out 

of ſight.] | 

= Hidden. 

: Difficult, remote from conception or 
rehenſion. 
ABSTRU'SELY. ad. Obſcurely, not plainly, 
or obviouſly. 


ABSTRU'SENESS. C {from alfruſe.] 2 


obſcurĩty . 

ARG . Tat | 

1. Abſtruſeneſs. Shop 

2. That which is abfiruſe, Brown, 
To ABSU'ME. v. 4. { abſumo, Lat.] To 

bring to an end by a gradual waſte, Hale. 
ABSU'RD. 4. { abſurdus, Lat.] 

1. n without judgment. Ba: 
2. Inconſiſtent ; contrary to reaſon. 


- ABSU'RDITY. . [from ab urd.] 


2. The quality of being abſurd, - | Licks, 
2. That which is abſurd. Addiſon, 
ABSU'RDLY. ad. { from abſurd. ] Impro- 
perly, unreaſonably. Sroif?. 
ABSURDNESS. ſ. The quality of being 
abſurd ; injudiciouſneſs, impropriety. 
ABU'NDANCE, /. . Fr.] 
1. Plenty. Crafhaw. 
2. Great numbers. diſon, 
3- A great quantity. Raleigh. 
4. Exuberance, more than enough. Spenſ. 
ABUNDANT, a. {abundans, Lat.] 
1. Plentiful. Par. Lops. 
2. Exuberant. s Arbut 5. 
3. Fully ſtored. Burnet, 
ABU'/NDANTLY. ad. [from abungant.]- 
3. In plenty. Sen. 
2. Amply, 8 2 „ more than andy. 


To ABUSE. v. a. [ abuter, Lat. In abuſe hs 
verb, f has the ſound of z; in we noun, 
the common ſound. ] 12 


ACA 


r. To make an ill uſe ef. 1 Cor,” 

2. To deceive, to impoſe upon, Bacon. 

To treat with rudeneſs. Sbaleſp. 
ABUSE. from the verb abuſe.] 


1. The ill uſe of any thing. Hooker. 
2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom, Swif?, 
3. Seducement. Sidney. 
4. Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach. Milton. 

ABU'SER. ſ. [pronounced abuxer.] 
1. He that makes an ill uſe. 

2. He that deceives. 

3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs, 

4. A raviſher, a violater. 
ABU'SIVE. a. ip m abuſc.] 


\ 


1. Practiſing abuſe. P 

2. Containing abuſe; as, an abuſe lam- 
poon. * 

3. Deceitful. Bacon. 
ABU'SIVELY. ad. [from abuſe.] * 

1. Improperly, by a wrong uſe, Boyle, 

2. — Herbert. 


To ABU T. v. n. obſolete, [aboutir, to touch 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border upon; 
to meet, or approach to. 
ABU'TMENT. . [from abur.] That which 
N or 1 upon another. IF; th 
ABY*'SM, /. [2 re, old Fr. A gu e 
ſame Aid Io 98 Shakeſp. 
ABY'SS. . 2 abyſſus, Lat. Acuecos, bot- 
tomleſs, Gif 
1. A depth without bottom. Milton. 
2. A great depth, a gulph. den. 
3. That in which any thing is loſt, Locke,. 
4. The body of waters at the centre of the 
; Burnet, 
* In the language of divines, hell. Roſe. 
AC, AK, or AKE. In the names of places, 
as Aeon, an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak, 
ACA'CTA. ſ. [Lat. ] 
1. A drug brought from Egypt, Which 
being ſuppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of a 
tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, 
Savary. 
2. A tree commonly ſo called here. 
ACADEMIAL. a. | from academy. 1 Re- 
lating to an academy. 
ACADETMIAN. /. [from academy. ] A ſcho- 
lar of an academy or univerſity, | od. 
ACADE'MICAL. 4. [academicus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to an univerſity. Watton, 
ACADE/MICK. /, { from academy. } A ſtu- 
dent of an univerſity, Watts. 
ACADE'/MICK. FL. | academicus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to an univerſity, Dunctad. 
ACADEMTCIAN. 7 [ academicien, ' F 27 
The member of an academy. 
A'/CADEMIST, from academy. The 
member of N 8 1. Ray. 
A CAD EMV. ſ. [academia, Lat.] 
1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of ſome art.  Shakeſp, 


2. The place were ſciences are taught. 
OY Drydes, 
3. An 


* 1 


% 


AC C 


3. An univerſity, 
J. A place of education, in contradiſtinftian 
to the univerſities or publick ſchools, 
ACANTHUS, ſ. [Lat.] The herb bears- 
foot. | Milton. 
ACATALECTIC. /. [azaranrxTixcc, Gr.] 
A verſe which has the complete number of 
ſyllables. | Ks 
To ACCEDE, v. . [| accedo, Lat.] To be 
added to, to come to. 
To ACCE'LERATE. wv, a. [accelero, Lat.] 
To make quick, toghaſten, to quicken 
motion. Bacon. 


| ACCELERA'TION. /. L acceleratie, Lat. ] | 


1. The act of quickening motion. 


2. The ſtate of the body accelerated. Hale. 


To ACCE'ND. v. a. ¶ accendo, Lat. ] To 
kindle, to ſet on fire. Decay of Piety. 
ACCE'/NSION, /. ¶ accenſio, Lat.] The act 
of kindling, or the ſtate of being kindled. 
| Woodward. 
ACCENT. f. [accentus, Lat. 
1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronoun- 
eing. : Shakeſp. 
2. The marks made upon ſyllables to re- 
gulate their pronunciation. Holder, 
3. A modification of the voice, expreſſive 
of the paſſions or ſentiments, Prior, 
To ACCE'NT. v. a. from accents, Lat.] 
1. To pronounce, to ſpeak words with 
particular regard to the grammatical marks 
or rules, Locke. 


2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in ge- 


neral. Motton. 
3. To write or note the accents. 

To ACCE'NTUATE. v. a. [accentuer, Fr.] 

To place the proper accents over the 

vowels. 5 | 

ACCENTUA'TION. ſ. Þ from accentuate. ] 
The act of placing the accent in pronun- 
ciation, 1 

To ACCEPT. v. a. [accipie, Lat. accepter, 


French. ] 
I. To take with pleaſure; to receive 
kindly, Dryden. 


2. In the language of the bible, to accept 

perſons, is to act with perſonal and partial 

regard. | 0b, 
ACCEPTABILITY. ſ. The quality of being 

acceptable, Taylor. 
ACCE'PTABLE. 3. acceptable, Fr.] Grate- 
ful; pleaſing. 
ACCE'PTABLENESS. ſ. [from acceptable.] 

The quality of being acceptable. Grew. 
ACCE/PTABLY. ad. [from acceptable.] In 

an acceptable manner, Taylor. 
ACCE/PTANCE, ſ. I acceptance, Fr.] Re- 

ception with approbation. penſer. 
ACCEPTA/TION. /. {from accept. ] 

1. Reception, whether good or bad. 

2. Good reception, acceptance, 

3. The Rate of being acceptable, regard. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. 


AC 


- The meaning of a word. 
ACCE'PTER. ſ. {from accept.] The per- 
ſon that accepts. 
ACCEPTILA'TION. /. [acceptilatio, Lat.] 
The remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of 
money which has never been paid, 
ACCE'PTION, /. [ acceptior, Fr. from acceptio, 
Lat.] The received ſenſe of a word; the 
meaning, Hammond. 
ACCE'SS. ſ. [acceſſus, Lat. actes, Fr. 
1. The way by which any thing may be 
approached. Hammond. 
2, The means, or liberty, of approaching 
either to things or men. Milton. 
3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. Bacon. 
4. The returns or fits of a diſtemper, 
A CCESSARINESS. Ff. [ from accefſary. } 
The ſtate of being accefſary. 
A!CCESSARY. ſ. He that not being the 
chief agent in a crime, contributes to it. 
Clarendon. 
ACCE'/SSIBLE. 2. | acceſſibilis, Lat. acceſſible, 
Fr.] That which may be approached, _ 
ACCE'SSION. /. [ acceſſio, Lat. acceſſion, Fr. 
1. Encreaſe by ſomething added, enlarge- 
ment, augmentation. 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one's 
ſelf to; as, acceſſion to a confederacy. _ 
3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's 
acceſſion to the throne, 
A/CCESSORILY. ad. from acceſſory. ] In 
the manner of an acceſlory. 
A'CCESSORY. a, Joined to another thing, 
ſo as to increaſe it; additional. 
g/g: SORY. . [accefſorius, Lat. acceſſoire, 
Fr. | 
1, A man that is guilty of a felonious of- 
fence, not principally, but by participation. 
2. That which does accede unto ſome 
principal fact or thing in law. 
A*'CCIDENCE. f. ſa corruption of accidents, 
from accidentia, Lat.] The little book con» 
taining the firſt rudiments of grammar, 
and explaining the properties of the eight 
parts of ſpeech, | 
A'CCIDENT. ſ. [accidens, Lat.] 
1. The property or quality of any beings 
which may be ſeparated from it, at lea 
in thought, Dawies, 
2. In grammar, the property of a word, 
Holder, 
3. That which happens unforeſeen; ca- 
valty, chance, Hooker, 
ACCIDE/NTAL. /. [accidental, Fr.] A pro- 
perty noneſſential. 
ACCIDE/NTAL. a. [from accident. 

1. Having the quality of an accident, non- 
eſſential. 
2. Caſual, fortuitous, happening by chance, 
ACCIDE/NTALLY, ad. | from accidantal. ] 

1. Noneſſentially. Vs 
2. Caſually ; fortuitouſly, 
1 8 ACCI- 


2 A E © 


- > OR) {. [from accidental. 
The quality of being accidental. 


L * 


: ACOPPIENT. V Legi Lat.] A te 


1 To  ACCUTE. v. 4. [accito, Lat.] To call; 
to ſum mos. Shakeſp. 
ALONE ; [ acclamo, Lat.] A ſhout of 


Ea iſe ; acclamation. 
e eben. Lat. 


Shouts of applauſe. 
ACCLF viry. . [from aclfons, Lat.] The 
© Retpnels or ſlope of a line inclining to the 
* Horizon, reckoned upwards ; as, the aſcent 
e an hifi is the acchwity, the deſcent is 
.* the declivity. Ray. 
ae - 34 5g 4. ¶ aeriivu, Lat.] * 
with 2 flope. 
45 ACCLOVY. ». 4. [See Crov.] 
2- To fill vp, in an ill ſenſe; to croud ; 
to ſtuff full. Fairy N. 
* 2. To fllt to ſatietx. Ray. 
To ACCOVIL. v. 3. [See Corr..] To croud, 
to keep a coil about, to buftle, to be in a 
hurry. Fairy Queen. 
A'CCOLENT. J. [aceolens, Lat.] A borderer. 
8 LE. a. [| accommodabilrs, 
That which may be fitted. Patts. 
to? AG O'MMODATE. +». 4. [ accommindo, 
Lat.] To ſupply with convenienci-s of any 
Kind. Shakeſp. 
ACCO'MMODATE. a. ¶accemmodatus, Lat.] 
Suitable, fit. 
ACCO/MMODATELY. ad, [ from accom- 


— Suitabl „ fitly. 
ACCO de + from accomme- 


Ante. 

. 8 of conveniencies. 

2. In tiſe plural, conveniences; things re- 

* quiſite to eaſe or refreſhment: Clarendon, 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs. Hale. 

+ Compoſition of a difference, reconcili- 
ation, adjuſtment. 


ACCO'MPANABLE, 4. I from attonpary.] 


e 
ACCO'MPANIER. /. f from accempany.] The 
perſon that — hom of the e: 3 
companion. 
To ACCO'MPANY. DV. 4. [accrmpugner, Fr.] 
T. To be with another as a companion. 
"2, To join with, Swift, 


' © - ACCO/MPLICE, , [complice, Fr. from com- 


IE, Lat. 
1. An afficiate, A partaker, uſually in an 
ill ſenſe. Soi. 
1 partoer, or eo· operator. Addiſon, 


To ACCO'MPLISH, w. 4. | acccmplir, Fr, 
from c:mpleo, Lat.] 
Bs To complete, to execute fully; as, to 


2 b a defign. f Ezekiel, 

complete a period of time, Dan. 
* 75 To felt; as a prophecy, Addiſon. 

414 Lo gain, to obtain. Shakeſp.” 


8 Fo adorn, of furtith, . 


Or 


„ Bs 
Ac 


1 Shakeſpeare | 
ACCO'MPLISHED. D. þ. 2. the 
1. Complete in dome qualification, Locke, 
4. Elegant, finiſhed in reſpect of "af 
| 13 
ACCO'MPLISHER. 7 Aae accempli 5.1 
The perſon that accomplithes. 


r 75 [accompliſſement, 
1... 
1. Completion, full performance, per- 


ion. 

2. Completion ; as of a prophecy. Aiter, 
3. Embelliſhment, elegance, ornament of 

mind or body. . . Addiſer, 
4. The act of obtaining any thing. South, 

ACCO/MPT. /. [ compre, Fr.] An accounts 

” a reckoning, Hooker. 

ACCO'MPTANT, . [ accomprant, Fr, } A 
reckoner, computer. 

To ACCORD. ». a; [derived, by ſome, 
from cborda, the ſtring of a muſical inſtru- 

ment; by others, from corda, hearts.] To 
make agree; to ailjuſt one thing to ano- 
ther Pape. 

To ACCORD. v. n. To agree, to ſuit one 


with another, _ 
ACCOFRD. .. [accord, Fr.] 
1, A compact; an agreement. 
2. Concurrence, union of mind. 72 5 er. 
3. Harmony, ſymmetry, 
4. Muſical note. acon. 
5. Voluntary motion. © Spenſer, 
ACCO'RDANCE. f. [from accord. 
1. Agreement with a perſon, Fairfax, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. Hammond. 


ACCO'RDANT. 2. | accordant, oh Will. 
ing; in a good humour, eſpeare. 
ACCO RDING. . {from . 
1. In a manner ſuitable to, agreeably to. 
2. In proportion. ker, 
With regard to. Holder. 
ACCORDINGLY. ad. [from accord. ] A- 


greeably, ſuitably, Tae, 5 Shakeſp. 
To ACCO/ST. wv, a. [accofter, Fr.] To ſpeak 
to firſt; to addreſs; to ſalute. ilton, 


ACCO'STABLE, 4. from acceft, ] Eaſy of 
acceſs; familiar. Wetton. 
ACCO/UNT. /. I from the old French ac 


_ comp. 

1. A computation of debts or expences. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation. + 


3. Value or eſtimation. 2 Mac. 
4. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. 455 
Locle. 


8 Regard, conſideration, ſake. 
6. A natrative, relation. 
7. Examination of an affair taken b 
thority. 5 
8. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction 
given to a perſon in authority. Sbabeſp. 


9. Explanation; a(hgnment c of cauſes, Locke, 


10. An opinion concerning things preyi- 
acu, 


11. The 


oullly eſtablihed. 


e 


11. The reaſons of any thing collected. 
Addiſon. 
12. [In law.] A writ or action brought 
againſt a man. Coxvell, 
To ACCOUNT. v. a, [See AccounT.] 
1. To eſteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 
Deut. 
2. To reckon, to compute. Helder. 


3. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes. 
| Ser ft, 


4. To make up the reckoning to anſwer . 


for practices. Dryden. 
5. To aſſign to. 
6. To hold in eſteem. Chron. 
ACCO'UNTABLE. 4. [from acccunt.] Of 
whom an account may be required; who 
muſt anſwer for. Oldbam. 
ACCOU/NTANT. 4. [from account.] Ac- 
countable to; reſponſible for. Shateſp. 
ACCOU/NTANT. ſ. [See Accour T- 
Ax r.] A computer; a man ſkilled or 
employed in accounts. 5 Brown, 
ACCOU'NT-BOOK. ß. A book contain- 
ing accounts. Sævi t. 
To ACCO'UPLE. . a. [ eccoupler, Fr.] To 
Join, to link together. _ Bacon, 
To ACCOURT. v. a. To entertain with 
courtſhip, or courteſy. 


Fairy _ 
To ACCO'UTRE. v. 4. [ accoitrer, r.] 


To dreſs, to equip. Dryden. 
ACCO'UTREMENT. ſ. [accoitrement, Fr. ] 
Dreſs, equipage, trappings, ornaments. Sha, 
ACCRE'TION, ſ. [acretio, Lat.] The act 
of growing to another, ſo as to encreaſe it, 
Bacon. 
ACCRE/TIVE. a. [from accretion.] Grow- 
ing; that which by growth is added, 
| | | Gland. 
To ACCRO ACH. v. a. [ accrocher, Fr. ] 
To draw to one as with a hook. 
To ACC RUE. v. a. [from the participle 
accri, Fr.] 
1. To accede to, to be added to. Heoker, 
2. To be added, as an advantage or im- 
provement. South. 
8. In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, 
or ariſe; as profits. Addiſon, 
ACCUBA'TION. ,. [from accubo, to lye 
down to, age The antient poſture of 
leaning at meals. Brown, 
To ACCU MB. v. @. | accumbo, Lat.] To 
lie at the table, according to the antient 
manner, Die. 
To ACCU/MULATE. v. @. [from accumulo, 
Lat.] To pile up, to heap together. Sha, 
ACCUMULATION, /. [from accumulate, } 
1. The act of accumulating, 
2. The ſtate of being accumulated. Arbuth. 


ACCUNMUULAT VE. 4. [from accumulate. ] 


1. That which accumulates. 
2. That which is accumulated. Co. Ton. 
ACCUMULAYTOR. /. {from accumulate. ] 
He that accumulates ; a fatherer or heaper 


FI Vor, I. 


Clarendon. 


1 


together. Decay of Piety. 
A'CCURACY. / [accuratio, Lat.] Exact- 
neſe, nicety. Delany. Arbutb. 
AcCCURAIE. a. [ accuratus, Lat.] 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or ig- 
norance. 
2. Exact, without defect or failure. Colſon, 
A/CCURATELY. ad. | from accurate. ] Ex- 
actly, without errour, nicely. Newer. 
A/CCURATENESS. /. ¶ from accurate. ] Ex- 
actneſs, nicety. Newt. 
To ACCU/RSE. . a. [See Cuxsz.] To 
doom to miſory. Hooker, 
ACCU'RSED. part. a, 
1. That which is curſed or doomed to mĩ- 
ſery. 5 Derham. 
2, Execrable; hateful; deteſtable. Sha. 
ACCU'SABLE. a. {from the verb accuſe.] 
That which may be cenſured ; blameable 


culpable. Brown. 
ACCUSA'TION. ſ. [frotn accuſe.] 
1. The act of accuſing, Milton: 


2. The charge brought againſt any one. 
Shekeſp. 
ACCU'/SATIVE. @ [accuſatives, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, ſignifying the relation of 
the noun, on which the action implied in 
the verb terminates. The 4th caſe of a noun, 
ACCU'SATORY. a. {from accuſe,] That 
which produceth or contaigeth an accuſa- 
tion. Ay: Ca 
To ACCU'SE, v. a. {accuſo, Lat.] 
1. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 
2. To blame or cenſure. Romans. 
ACC USER. /. ¶ from accuſe.] He that brings 
a charge againſt another. Hliffe- 
To ACCU'STOAM. v. a. [accodtumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to enure. Milton. 
ACCU'STOMABLE. a. { from accuſſem. 1 
Done by long cuſtom or habit. Hale. 
ACCU'STOMABLY, ad. According to cuſ- 


tom. Bacon. 
ACCU/STOMANCE. ſ. [accoiiumance, Fr.] 
Cuſtom, habit, uſe. Boyle. 


ACCU'STOMARILY. ad. In a cuſtomary 
manner, ; 
ACCU'/STOMARY. 3. [ from accuftom. J 
Uſual, practiſed, 
ACCU'STOMED. ad. {from accuflcm,] Ac- 
cording to cuſtom ; frequent; utual. Shag. 
ACE. ſ. [as, Lat.] Afrbutbnot. 
1. An unit; a fingle point on cards or 
dice, South, 
2. A ſmall quantity. Gov, of the Tongue. 
ACEPHALOUS, a. ant D Gr.] Want- 
ing a head. | Dia, 
ACE'BRITY. ſ. [acerlitas, Lat. 
1. A rough ſower taite. 
2. Applicd to men, ſharpneſs of temper. 


: opt . 
To ACE'RVATE, v. 2. {ecervo, Lat. 2 
heap up. 3 


& + 


TT  ACERVA- 


AC O 


ACERVACTTION. /. from acervate.] Heap- 
ing together. | 3 

ACE SCENT. 4. [| aceſcers, Latin. ] That 

which has a tendency to ſourneſs or acidity. 

| Arbuthnot, 

ACE TOSE. 4. That which has in it acids. 


Dicr᷑. ; 


ACETO'SITY. /. [from acetoſe. } The ſtate 
of being acetoſe. Die. 
ACE'TOUS. 8. | from acetum, vinegar, Lat.] 
Sour, | Baeyle. 
ACHE. ſ. [ace, Saxon; ay:y, Greek. A 
continued pain. Shakeſp. 


To ACHE. 7. N. [See Acxe.] To be in 


pain. Glam, 
To ACHYEVE. v. a. [| achever, Fr.] 

1. To perform, to finiſh, Dryden. 
2. To gain, to obtain. Milton. 
An ACHVEVER, ſ. He that performs what 
he endeavours. Shakeſp. 
An ACEVEVEMENT, ſ. [achevement, Fr.] 
1. The performance of an action. Fa. Qu. 

2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial. 
Dryden. 
A'CHOR. ſ. [IZ x, Gr.] A ſpecies of the 

herpes. 
A'CID. 2. | acidus, Lat, acide, Fr.] Sour, 
ſharp. | Bacon. Quincy, 
ACVDITY. .. [from acid.] Sharpneſs ; 
ſourneſs. Arbuth. Ray. 
A'CIDNESS. f. [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid. | 
ACPDULZ. ſ. [that is, auæ acidulæ.] 
. Medicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp 
particles, as all the nitrous, chalybeate, 
and alum-ſprinęs are. Quincy. 
To ACVDULATE. v. a. To tinge with 
acids in a ſlight degree. Arbuthnot, 
To ACKNOWLEDGE. v. a. | 
7. To own the knowledge of; to own any 

thing or perſon in a particular character, 


| Dawes, 
2. To confeſs; as. a fault. Pſalms, 
3. To own ; as, a benefit. Hilton. 


ACENO'WLEDGING. a. [from achnow- 
ledge,.] Grateful. Dryden, 
= x and . [from acknoww- 
Age. 
1. Sata of any character in another. 
| Hate, 
2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. 
| Hocker, 
3. Confeſſion of a fault. . 
4. Confeſſion of a benefit received. 
Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; 
uch as homage. Spenſer. 
ACME, ſ. [4*un, Gr.] The height of any 
thing ; more eſpecially uſed to denote the 
height of a diſtemper. wincy, 
ACO'/LOTHIST. . ane, Gr.] One 
of the loweſt order in the Romiſh — 
liffe. 
A'TONITE, / [acmitum, Lat.] The herb 
. * 


AcuTTMENT. / 


e 


wolfs-bane, In poetical language, poiſon 
in general. Dryden, 
A'/CORN. ſ. [ /Ecenn, Sax. from ac, an 
oak, and conn, corn.] The ſeed or fruit 
born by the oak. Dryden. 
ACO'USTICKS. .. Ag, of a, Gr.] 
1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds. 
2. Medieines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUA'INT. v. a. [accsinter, Fr.] 
1. To make familiar with. Davies. 
2. To inform. Shakeſp. 
ACQUA'INTANCE. ſ. [accointance, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of beixg acquainted with; 
familiarity, knowledge. Dryden. Atterb. 
2. Familiar knowledge. _ South, 
3- A ſlight or initial knowledge, ſhort of 
friendſhip. | _ Sift, 
4. The perſon with whom we are ac- 
quainted, without the intimacy of friend- 


ſhip. Fairy Queen. 
ACQUA/INTED. Familiar, well known, 
Shakeſp. 


ACQU'EST. ſ. [acgucſt, Fr.] Acquiſition 
the thing gained. Weedward, 
To ACQUIEF/SCE. v. . [acquieſcer, Fr, ac- 
guieſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain ſa - 
tisfied, Seuth, 
ACQUIE'/SCENCE, ſ. [from acguieſce.] 
1. A filent appezrance of content. Clarend, 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content. 
3. Submiſſion, 
ACQUTRABLE. 2. {from acquire. } Attain- 
able, Bentley. 
To ACQUIRE. v. 8. [arquerir, Fr, acguiro, 
Lat.] To gain by one's labour or power, 
| Shakeſp. 
ACQUIRED. particip. a. [from acquire. ] 
Gained by one's ſelf. Locke, 
An ACQUIRER. F. [from acquire.] The 
rſon that acquires ; a gainer. 
An ACQUFREMENT. /. {from acquire, } 
That which is acquired; gain; attain- 
ment. Hayward, 
ACQUISPTION, . [acgquifitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of acquiring. . South, 
2. The thing gained; acquirement. Denh, 
ACQUPSITIVE. a. | acquiftizus, Lat. ] 


That which is acquired, Witten. 
Ac UT. f. [See Ac dus r.] Acquire- 
ment; attainment. : Milton. 


To ACQUIT. v. a. [acguiter, Fr.] 
1, To ſet free.. Spenſer, 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt; to 
abſolve, Dryden. 
3. To clear from any obligation. Dryden. 
4. The man hath acquitted bimſelf well; 
he diſcharged his duty. | 

{hom aq] The 
ſtate of being acquitted ; or act of acquit- 
ting. South. 

ACQUITTAL, . Is a deliverance from an 
offence, | ( owell, 


: To 


A-C-T 


To ACQUTI'TTANCE. v. 2. To procure 
an acquittance; to acquit.  Shakeſpe 
ACQUITTANCE. /. [from acguit, ] 
2. The act of diſcharging from a debt, 


Milton, 


2. A writing teſtifying the receipt of a 
debt, Shakeſp. 
A'CRE. ſ. [/Ecne, Sax.] A quantity of 
land containing in length forty perches, 
-and four in breadth, or four thouſand cight 
hundred and forty ſquare yards. Dic. 
A'CRID. a. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting 


taſte, | i Arbuthnct. 
ACRIMOMNIOUS. a. Abounding with acri- 
mony ; ſharp corroſive. Harvey. 


A/CRIMONY. . [acrimonia, Lat.] 
1. Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſs. Bacon, 
2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity. South. 


A'CRITUDE. g. [from acrid.] An acrid 


tafte; a biting heat on the palate, Grewo, 
ACROAMA'TICAL. a, ſ[axgoamper, Gr.] 
Of or pertaining to deep learning. 
ACRONYCAL. a. [from aug, ſummus, 
and bf, nix; importing the beginning of 
night.] A term applied to the ftars, of 
which the riſing and ſetting is called acro- 
nycal, when they either appear above or 
fink below the horizon at ſun-ſet. 
ACRONYCALLY, ad. [from acronycal.] 
At the acronycal time. Dryden, 
A'CROSPIRE. /. [from ano; and n, 
Gr.] A ſhoot or ſprout from the end of 
ſeeds, Mortimer, 


| A'CROSPIRED. part. 4. Having ſprouts. 


Mortimer. 

ACROSS. ad, Athwart, laid over ſome- 
thing ſo as to croſs it, | Bacon. 

An ACRO'STICK, /. | from <xg@- and 
cix S., Gr.] A poem in which the firſt 
letter of every line being taken, makes up 
the name of the perſon or thing on which 
the poem is written. 

A'CROTERS, or ACROTERIA. ſ. [In ar- 
chitecture; from go, Gr.] Little pe- 
deſtals without baſes, placed at the middle 
and the two extremes of pediments., 

To ACT. v. u. [ago, actum, Lat.] 

1. To be in action, not to reſt. Pope. 
2. To perform the proper functions. Song. 
3. To practiſe the arts or duties of life; 
to conduct one's ſelf, Dryden. 

To ACT. v. a. 5 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a. 
ſtage- player. . Pope. 
2. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. 


Dryden, 
3. To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſub- 
ject. Arbuthnot, 


4 To actuate; to put in motion; to re- 

gulate the movements. South. 
ACT. ſ. [actum, Lat.] 

1. Something done; a deed; an exploit, 

whether good or ill. Maleſp. 


ACT 


2. Agency ; the power of producing an 


effect. | Shakeſp. 
3. Action; the performance of exploits. 
Dryden. 


4. The doing of ſome particular thing; 
a ſtep taken; a meaſure executed. Shak. 
5. A ſtate of action. Heooker. 
6, A part of a play, during which the 
action proceeds without interruption. Roſ. 
7- A decree of a court of juſtice, +hakef, 
ACTION. .. [action, Fr. a#io, Lat.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite 
to reſt. Shakeſps 
2. An act or thing done; a deed, Shak. 
3. Agency, operation. Bentley. 
4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a 
fable. | Addiſon . 
5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 
ſpoken. | Auadiſon. 
6. ¶ In /aw.] Action perſonal belongs to a 
man againſt another. Action real is given 
to any man againſt another, that poſſeſſes the 
thing required or ſued for in his own name, 
and no other man's. Action mixt is that 
which lies as well againſt or for the thing 
which we ſeek, as againſt the perſon that 
hath it. 5 Coævell. 
15 In France, the ſame as focks in Eng- 
and. | 1 
ACTIONABLE. 2. [from action.] That 
which admits an action in law; puniſhable. 
| Horoell. 
A'CTION-TAKING, 2. Litigious. Shak, 
ACTIVE. a. [actiuns, Lat.] 
I. That which has the power or quality 
of acting. Newton . 
2. That which acts, oppoſed to gaſſeve. 
. Denne. 
3. Buſy, engaged in action; oppoſed to 


idle or ae Denham, 
4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 

| Hoster. 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. Dryden. 


6. In grammar, a verb active is that 
which ſignifies action; as, I teach. 
Clarke, 
ACTIVELY, ad. [from a&ive.] Bufily ; 
nimbly. 
A/CTIVENESS, /. from a&ive.] Quick - 
neſs; nimbleneſs. Miltim. 
ACTIVITY. f. [from active. ] The quality 
of being active. : Bacon. 
A'CTOR. J. [a&or, Lat.] ER 
1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 


SE Bacon, 
2, He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 
player, Ben, Tohnſon. 


A'CTRESS. ſ. [actrice, Fr. 
1, She that performs any thing. Addiſon. 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage, Dryd. 
A'CTUAL. a. actuel, Fr.]! 
1. That which compriſes ation; Shah, 
C 2 2. Really 
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ACT U ALI TV. . [trom cual. The ſtate fitneſs of one thing to another. Boyle. 


To A*CUATE. v. a. [ Acue, Lat.] To A'DDER'S-GRASS. /. A plant. 


ADA ADD 


2. Really in act 3 net merely potential. to ſuit; to proportion. Swift, 
Milton. ADAPTA!TION. . [from adapt.] The 


In act; not 8 ſpeculation. Dryd. act of fitting one thing to another; the 


of being actual. Cbeyne. ADA PTION. /. [from adapt.] The at of | 
A'CTUALLY. ad. [from af#ual.] In act; fitting. Cl ne. 

in effect; really. Seuth. To ADD. v. 4. [addo, Lat.] 3 
A'CTUALNESS. , [from actval.] The 1. To join ſomething to that which was 

quality of being actual. beſore. Dryden. 


ACTUART. / 8 Lat.] The regi- 2. To perform the mental operation f 
ſer, or officer who compiles the minutes of adding one number or conception to an- 
the proceedings of the court. Ayl fe. other. Locke, 

To A'CTUATE. v». a {from age, act, To ADDE'/CIMATE. v. a. [addecimo, FI | 
Lat.] To put into action. Addiſon, To take or aſcertain tithes, Di. | 

A'CTUATE. a. [from the verb.] Put into To ADDE'EM, v. a. [from deem.] To 
action 3 brought into effect. Sourh, efteem; to account, Dani). 

ACTUO'SE. a. [from act] That which A!'DDER. /. [{Errep, Sax. poiſon.] A 
hath firong powers. Die. ſerpent, a viper, a poiſonous reptile. Taylor. 


A!DDER'S TONGUE. L 8 herb. Miller. ; 


ſharpen. 
ACU'LEATE. 2. [acaleatus, Lat.] Pricx- A'DDER'S-WORT,. /. An herb. 2 
uy; ue which terminates in a ſharp A'DDIBLE, 2. [from add.] Poſſible to be 


pong added. Locke, 
ACU'MEN. þ Lat, ] A harp point; figu- A/DDIBVLITY. ſ. [from addible.] the poſ- 
ratively, quickneſs of intellects. Pepe. ſibility of being added. Locke, ® 
ACU'MINATED. particige a. Ending in a A'DDICE. /. ſcorruptly adz; adere, Sax.]Þ 
point; ſhary-pointed, Wijeman, A kind of ax. Maxon. : 
ACU'TE. 4. ſacu'us, Lat.] To ADDVCT. v. a. [ addice, Lat.] $ 
1. Sharp, oppoſed to blunt. Locke, 1. To devote, to dedicate, Ce. 


2. Ingenious, oppoſed to fupid. Locke. 2. It is commonly taken in a bad ng 
3. Vigorous; powerful in operation. Locke, as, he addicted bimſelf to vice. 3 
4. Acute difeaſe: any diſeaſe which is ADDICTEDNESS. /. [from addicted.] The 
attended with an increaſed velocity of Pate of being addiQed, 59. 5 
blood, and terminates in a few days. Quince ADDVCTION. /. [ addi, Lat.] 85 
5. Acute accent: that which raiſes or 1. The act of devoting. 4 
ſharpens the voice. 2. The fate of being devoted. Sbaleſb. 1 
ACU'TELY. ad. [from acute.) After an An A'DDITAMENT. /. Addition; thin 
acute manner ; ſharply. Locke, added. Hal 


ACU'TENESS. ſ. [from acute, ] ADDYTION. / [from add.] 3 
1. Sl. arpneſs. 1. The act of adding one thing to another | 


2. Force of intellects. Locke. Bentley. 

3. Violence and ſpeedy criſis ef a malady. 2. Additament, or the thing added. Han 5 
Brown, 3. [In arithmetick.] Addition is the re- 

4. Sharpneſs of ſound. Beyle, doction of two or more numbers of lite 


ADA CTED. part. a. I adactus, Lat.] Driven kind, together into one ſum or total. Cc. 
force. Dif. &4 {In law.] A title given to a man ove! 


by 
A'DAGE. /. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim; and above his chriſtian name and ſurname, 
a proverb. SGlanville. Correll, Shakeſp, Clareni, 
bac. , Thalian.] A term uſed by ADDITIONAL. a. [from addrrron,] That 


muſicians, to mark a flow time. which is added, Addiſon 
ADAMANT. /. {adamas, Lat.] A/DDITORY. 4. [from add.] That which 


1. A flone of impenetrable hardneſs, Sha, has the power of adding. Arbuthnt, 


2- The diamond. Ray. A/DDLE. 2. [from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax. 
The loadfione. Bacon, Originally applied to eggs, and ſignifying 
ADAMANTEAN. . { from adamant, J ſuch as produce nothing; thence transferred 
Hard as adamant. Milian. to brains that produce nothing. Burn, 
ADAMA'NTINE. a. [adamantinus, Lat.] To A/DDLE. ». a. [from the adjective. ] To 
1. Made of adamant. _. Dryden make addle; to make barren. Brown, 
2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, A'DDLE-PATED. a. Having barren brain: 


. hardneſs, indifiolubility. Dawes, Dryde. 
ADAM's-APPLE. in anatomy.] A To ADDRE'SS. v. 4. ſ addreſſer, Fr.] 
prominent part of the throat. 1. To prepare one's felf to enter upon a 
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| ADDRESS. J. [addreſſe, Fr. 


w BY 
1d, 


A J 


2. To get ready. | 
3- To apply to another by words. 


1. Verbal application to any one. Prior. 
2. Courtſhip. - Addiſon, 


3. Manner of addreſſing another; as, a man 
of a pleaſing addreſs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. Swift. 
5, Manner of directing a letter. 


ADpDRE/SSER. /. [from addrefs.] The per- 


ſon that addreſſes. 

ADDU'/CENT. 4. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thoſe muſcles that draw together 
the parts of the body. Wing: 

To ADDU!LCE. v. 4. | addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] To ſweeten. 5 

ADDEN©/GRAPHY. ſ. [ from ade and 
yeaqu, Gr.] A treatiſe of the glands. 

ADE/MPTION. /. ademptun, Lat, |[Privation. 

ADE'/PT. /. [ adeptus, Lat.] He that is 
completely ſkilled in all the ſecrets of his 
art. | Pope. 

ADE'PT. a. Skilful ; throughly verſed. Boy/e. 

A'DEQUATE. 4. | adequatus, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate. South, 

A'DEQUATELY, ad. [from adeguate!] In 
an adequate manner; with exactneſs of 
proportion. South, 

A'DEQUATENESS., ſ. [ from adequate. 

The ſtate of being adequate; exactneſs of 
proportion. 

To ADHE RE. v. n. [adbæreo, Lat.] 

1. To ſtick to. 

2. To be conſiſtent; te hold together. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, or 

opinion. | Sbhakeſp. Bayle. 

ADHE'RENCE. ſ. [from adbere.] 

1. The quality of adhering ; tenacity. 
2. Fixedneſs of mind; attachment; ſtea- 
dineſs. Sæoift. 


ADHE/RENCY. /. [The fame with adbe- 
 ADJUDICA'TION. . | adjudicatio, Lat. 


rence, Decay of Piety, 
ADHE'RENT. a. [from adbere.] 
I, Sticking to, Pope. 
2. United with. Watts. 
ADHE'/RENT. ſ. | from adbere. ] A fol- 
lower; a partiſan. Raleigh. 
ADHE RER. /. [from adbere.] He that ad- 
heres. Swift. 
ADHE/SION, ſ. C adbæſio, Lat.] The act 
or ſtate of ſticking to ſomething. 
Boyle. 
ADHE'SIVE. a. | from adbeſſon.] Sticking ; 
tenacious. Thomſon. 
To ADHI BTT. v. 4. 1 Lat.] To ap- 
ply; to make uſe of, 
 ADHIBI'TION, F. I from adbibit.] Appli- 
cation; ufe, ict. 
ADJA'CENCY. /. [from adjacco, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of lying cloſe to another thing, 
2. That which is adjacent. Brown. 
ADJA'CENT, 6, [| adjacens, Lat.] Lying 


ADJ 


c'oſe ; bordering upon ſomething. Bacon. 
oh ; pr . That which lies next ano- 

ther. | Locke. 
ADiA/PHOROUS. a. | ada, Gr.! 

Neutral. Boyle. 
ADIA/PHORY. g. [aN p, Gr.] Neu- 

trality; indifference. | 
To ADJE'CT. v. a. | adjicio, adjectum, 

Lat.] To add to; to put to. 
ADJE/CTION. /. [adje&io, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. Hrexon. 
ADJECTI'TIOUS. a. [ from ædjection.] Ad- 
ded ; thrown in. | 
A'DJECTIVE. ſ. [ achecti vun, Lat.] A 

word added to a ncun, to ſignify the ad- 
dition or ſeparation of ſome quality, cir- 
cumitance, or manner of being; as, good, 
bad. IT DR Clarke. 
A'/DJECTIVELY. ad. from agjefjve. ] 
After the manner of an adjeQtive. 
ADIEU. ad. { from à Dieu. ] Farewel, Prior. 
To ADJOVIN. ». a. ¶adioi ndre, Fr: adjunge, 
Lat.] To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
| Watts, 
To ADJOIN. v. 2. To be contiguous to. 
Dryden. 
To AD JO URN. v. a. [adjourner, Fr.] To 
put off to another day, naming the time. 
| Bacon. 
ADJO'URNMENT. ſ. [| adjournment, Fr. ] 
A putting off till another day. L.Eſtrange. 
A DIPOUs. a. [ adipoſus, Lat.] Fat. Die. 
A/DIT. .. | aditus, Lat.] A paſſage under 
ground, a- 
ADpñICTION. .. [ aditum, Lat.] The act of 
going to another. 
To ADJU/DGE. v. a. [ adjudico, Lat.] 
1. To give the thing controverted to one 
of the parties. Locke. 
2. To ſentence to a puniſhment. Shakeſp. 
3. Simply, to judge; to decree. Mualles. 


he act of granting ſomething to a litigant. 
To AD JU /DICATE. v. a. | adjudico, Lat.] 
To adjudge. 
To A'DJUGATE. v. a. [adjugo, Lat.] To 
yoke to. | 
ADJUMENT. J. [adjumentum, Lat.] Help. 
ADJUNCT. /. | adjunfum, Lat.] Some, 
thing adherent or united to another. Swift, 
AD'JUNCT. a. Immediately conſequent. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
ADTJU!/NCTION. ſ. [adjunio, Lat. 
1. The act of adjoining. 
2. The thing joined, 
ADJU/NCTIVE. /. [adjunctivus, Lat.] 
1. He that joins, 
2. That which is joined. 
ADJURA'TION. /. Lechner, Lat.] 
1. The act of propoſing an oath to another. 


2. The form of oath propoſed to another. 
| 5 Aadiſor. 
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To ADJU'RE. v. a. [adiuro, Lat.] To im- 
poſe an oath upon another, preſcribing the 
form. | 
To ADJU'ST. v. 4. [adjufter, Fr.] 
1. To regulate; to put in order. 
2. To make accurate. Locke. 
3. To make comformable, Addiſon. 
ADJUSTMENT. ſ. [ adjuftement, Fr.] 
1. Regulation ; the act of putting in me- 
thod. te 
2. The ſtate of being put in method. Wares. 
A'DJUTANT. /. A petty officer, whoſe duty 


Swift, 


is to aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing pay, 


and overſeeing puniſhment. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. | adjuwo, ajutum, Lat.] 
To help; to concur. Fobnſon, 

AD U“ TOR. /. Þ adjuter, Lat.] A helper. 

ADJU'TORY. 3. That which helps. 

ADJUVANT. a. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; 
uleful. | 

To A'DJUVATE, v. a. [ adjuvo, Lat.] To 
help; to further. | 

ADME'ASUREMENT, 
SURE.] The act or practice of meaſuring 
according to rule. Bacon. 

ADMENSURA TION. /. [ad and menſura, 
Lat.] The act of meaſuring to each his 


part. 
ADMIN ICLE. ſ. [«dminiculum, Lat.] Help; 
ſupport. 


| P 
ADMINICULAR. 3. from adminiculum, 


Lat.] That which gives help. | 

o ADMINISTER. v. 4. Iadminiſtro. Lat.] 
1. To give; to afford; to ſupply. Phils. 
2 To act as the miniſter or agent in any 


employment or office. Pape. 


3. To adminiſter juſtice. 

4. To adminiſter the ſacraments. Meeker, 

5* To adminiſter an oath, Shakeſpeare. 
” 6. To adminifter phyſick. | | 
7. To contribute; to bring ſupplies. 

$. To perform the office of an adminiſtra- 


Pas © | 
To ADMINISTRATE. v. a. | adniniftro, 


Weodward, 


Lat.] To give as phyſick. 


ADMINISTRA'TION, ſ. | adminiſiratic, 


Lat, i 
2. The act of adminiſtering or conducting 
any employment. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. Swift, 
3. Thoſe to whom the care of publick at. 
fairs is committed, 
4. Diſtribution; exhibition; diſpenſation. 
3 Hocter. 
ADMINISTRATIVE. 3. | from aumini- 
rate.] That which adminiſters. 
ADMINISTRA'TOR, /. {| adminiſtrator, 
Lat, 
1. He that has the goods of a man dying 
inteſtate, committed to his charge, and 


is accountable for the fame, Cœtoell. Bacen. 


5 7 


—M 


Milton. 


Wawodwward. : 


. [See Mra- 


ADM 


2. He that officiates in divine rites. 

| Watts, 
3. He that conducts the government. 
8 Swift. 
ADMINISTRATRIX. /. [Lat.] She who 

adminiſters in conſequence of a will, 

ADMINISTR A*TOR SHIP. /. [from admi- | 
niſtrator.] The office of adminiftrator. 
A'DMIRABLE. @. ¶ admiradbilis, Lat.] Te 


be admired ; of power to excite wonder. 


| Sidney. 
A'DMIR ABLENESS. 7 g. [ admirabilis, Lat.] 
ADMIRABILITY, The quality or 


ſtate of being admirable. 

A'DMIRABLY., ad. ¶ from admirable. ] In 
an admirable manner, Addiſon. 

ADMIRAL. ſ. [amiral, Fr. 

1; An officer or magiſtrate that has the 
government of the king's navy. Covell, 
2. The chief commander of a fleet. Knolls. 
3. The ſhip which carries the admiral. 

Kinolles. 

A'DMIRALSHIP. ſ. [from admiral.] The 
office of admiral. 

A'DMIRALTY. ſ. [| ammiralte, Fr.] The 
power, . or officers, appointed for the ad- 
miniftration of naval affairs, 1 

ADMIRA'TION, /. [ admiratio, Lat.] Won- 
der; the act of admiring or wondering. 

Milton. 

To ADM TRE. v. a. [admiror, Lat.] 

1. To regard with wonder. 
2. To regard wich love. 

To ADMIRE. v. n. To wonder. 

An ADMIRER. /. [from admire.] 

1. The perſon that wonders, or regards 
with admiration, | 
2. A lover. 

ADMURINGLY, ad. from admire, ] With 
admiration. Shakeſpeare. 

ADMYSSIBLE. a. [ admitto, admiſſum, Lat.] 
That which may be admitted, Hale. 

AD MISSION. /. [ admiffio, Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of admitting. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being admitted. Dryden. 
3. Admittance; the power of entering. 
| We:dward, 
4. The allowance of an argument. 


To ADMIT. v. a. | admitto, Lat.] 


1. To ſuffer to enter. | Pape. 

2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office. 

I. | Clarendon, 

3+ To allow an argument or poſition. 
Fairfax. 

4. To allow, or grant in general, - 


ADMUTTABLE. a. | from admit, ] Which 


may be admitted, Ayliffe. 
ADMPYTTANCE. /. [from admit. 
1. The act of admitting; permiſſion to 
enter, 
2. The power or right of entering. 
| 4. Con- 


AD O 


Conceſſion of a poſition. Brown, 
To ADMIX. v. a. [ admiſceo, Lat.] To 
mingle with ſomething elſe, : 
ADMUVXTION, /. [from admix. ] The union 
of one body with another, Bacon, 
ADMI'XTURE. /. [from admix.] The body 
mingled with another. Woodward. 
To ADMO'NISH, v. a. | admoneo, Lat.] 
To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently. 
| Decay of Piety. Dryden. 
ADMOYNISHER. /. [from admoniſh.} The 
perſon that puts another in mind of his 
faults or duty, Dryden. 
ADMOYNNISHMENT. /. from adminyb. ] 
Admonition ; notice of faults or duties. 


| ADMONI'TION, /. [ admonitio, Lat.] The ö 


hint of à fault or duty; counſel; gentle 
reproof. Hocker. 
ADñMONTTIONER. /. [ from admonition. ] 

A general adviſer. A ludicrous term. 
Heer, 


| ADMONNITORY. 4. [ adnoniterius, Lat.] 


That which admoniſhes. Hooker. 


ADMURMURA'TION. ſ. {| admurmuro, 


Lat.] The act of murmuring to another. 
To ADMO VE. v. a. I admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. Brown. 
ADO. /. {from the verb ts do, with a before 
it, as the French. ] 
1. Trouble; difficulty. 
2. Buſtle; tumult; buſineſs. 
3. More tumult and ſhow of buſineſs, than 
the affair is worth. L' ftrange. 
AboLE'sCENCE. 7 /,. [adeoleſcentia, Lat.] 
ADOLE/SCENCY. The age ſucceeding 
childhood, and ſucceeded by puberty, 
Brawn, Bentley, 
To ADOPT. v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 
1. To take a ſon by choice; to make him 
a ſon, who was not ſo by birth, 
2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer 
relation to ſomething elſe, Locke. 
ADO'/PTEDLY. ad. [from adopted.] After 
the manner of ſomething adopted. dhakeſp. 
ADO'PTER. /. {from adopt. ] He that gives 
ſome one by choice the rights of a ſon, 
ADOPTION, /. [adoptio, Lat, | ; 
1. The act of adopting, 
2. The ſtate of being adopted, 
ADO'/PTIVE. 4. [adeptivus, L. at.] 


Sidney. 


Shakeſp. 
Rogers. 


1, He that is adopted by another, Bacon. 
2. He that adopts anqther, Aylife. 


ADO'R ABLE. «a. | adorable, Fr.] That which 
ought to be adored. | __ Cheyne, 
ADO'RABLENESS. /. [from FE age ] 
Worthineſs of divine honours, 
ADO'RABLY. ad. | from adorable. ] In a 
manner worthy of adoration. _ 
ADO'RATION. /. [ aderatio, Lat.] 
1. The external homage paid to. the Di- 
vinity. Hooker. 
2, Homage paid to perſons in high place or 
eſteem, 


Locke, © 


Shateſpearc, a 


To ADO RE. v. a. | adoro, Lat.] To wor- 
ſhip with external homage. Drydes. 
ADñꝗO RER. ſ. [from adore. ] He that adores ; 
a worſhipper, Prior. 
To ADO RN. v. 4. [adorno, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with or- 
naments. Cooley. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with de- 
corations. Cooley. 
3. To embelliſh with oratory. Sprat. 
ADO RNMENT. ſ. { from adorn. ] Orna- 
ment ; embelliſhment, Raleigh. 
ADO WN, ad. [| from à and down. J Down; 
on the ground. Fairy Queen. 
ADO'WN. prep. Down towards the ground. 
3 Dryden. 
ADREfAD. ad. | from 4 and dread, } In a 
ſtate of fear, Sidney. 
ADRUVFT. ad. [from a and &if#.] Floating 
at random. 
ADROIT. a, [French. ] Dextrous; active; 
ſkilful, | eas. 
ADRO'/ITNESS. /. | from adroit.] Dexte- 
rity ; readineſs; activity. ; 
ADR. ad. ¶ from à and dry. ] Athirſt; 
thirſty, pes. 
ADSCITIVTIOUS, a. [ad ſcititius, Lat.] That 
WY 1s taken in to complete ſomething 
elſe. 
ADSTRUICTION. ſ. [ adfri#io, Lat.] The 
act of binding together. | 
To ADVANCE. ». a. [avancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 
| Paradife Lof. 
2. To raiſe to preferment ; to aggrandize. 
Eſther. 
3. To improve. | Till:tfone 
4. To heighten ; to grace; to give luſtre 
to. | Soul. 
5. To forward; to accelerate. Bacon. 
6. To propoſę; to offer to the publick. 


| Dryden. 

To ADVA'NCE. . . | 
1. To come forward. Parned. 
2. To make improvement. Locke. 


 ADVA'NCE. . [from the verb.] 


1. The act of coming forward. Clarenden. 
2. A tendency to come forward to meet a 


lover. 20 
3. Progreſſion ; riſe from oue point to ano + 
ther. Atterbury. 


4. Improvement; progreſs towards per- 
fection. Hale. 
ADVA/NCEMENT. ſ. [avancement, Fr. 
1. The act of coming forward. Swift. 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; prefer- 
ment. 2 Shakeſpeare 
4. Improvement., YOWN.. 
ADVA'NCER, .. ¶ from advance. ] A pro- 


moter ; forwarder, Bacon. 


ADVANTAGE. . [awventage, Fr.] | 
I, . Superiority, 8 


* 
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2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem. Spenſer. 
3. Opportunity; convenience. Shakef. 
4. Favourable circumſtances. Waller, 
. Gain ; profit. Fob. 

» Overplus ; ſomething more than the 
mere Jawful gain. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Preponderation on one fide of the con- 
pariſon. Tilhtſ-n, 

To ADVANTAGE. z. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To benefit. Locke. 
2. To promote; to bring forward. 

; =P Gian ile, 

ADVANTTAGED. 2. from be verb.] 
Poſſeſſed of advantages. Clanwille, 

ADVA/NNTAGE-6xovxD. f Ground that 
gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of an- 
noyance or reſiſtance. Clarendon. 

ADVANTA/GEQUS. 3. f adv2:tageaax, 
Fr. ] Proſitable; uſeful; oppoitune. 

Hammend. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSI.Y. ed. [from advan- 
tageous.] Conveniently ; opportunely; pro- 
ftably. Arbuth, 

ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. from adwuars- 
tageous. } Profitableneſs ; uſetuinels ; con- 
venience. Boyle. 

To ADVENE. v. . U ai nenio, Lat.] To 
accede to ſomething; to be ſuperadded, 

AyliFe, 

ADVENIENT. 2. [ade i x., Lat. J Ad- 
vening; ſuperadded. SClanwilie. 

ADVENT. j. {from ade entus, Lat. The name 
of one of the holy ſcaſons, fiznifying the 
cemirg 3 this is, the cen irg of our Sa- 
viour; which is made the ſabiect of our 
devotion during the four weeks before 
Chriſtmas. 

ADVENTINE. a. [trom adrerio, adven- 
tum, Lat.] Adventitious ; that which is ex- 
trinfically added. Bacor. 

ADVENTTITIOUS. . [ adventitiut, Lat.] 
That which advene: ; accidental; ſuper- 

venient; extrinfically added. Beyle. Dryden. 

ADVENTIVE. /. [ from advenio, Lat.] The 
thing or perſon that comes from without. 

Pacor., 


ADVE/NTUAL. . [from dent.] Relating 


to the ſeaſon of advent. Biſhop Saunder ſon, 


ADVENTURE. ,. f French. ] 
1. An accident; a chance; a hazard. 


Hay ard. 
2. An enterpriſe in which ſomething muſt 
be left to hazard. Dryder. 


To ADVENTURE. . . { adventurer, Fr.] 
. To try the chance; to dare, Shateſp, 
2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the po aer 
of chance. 

ADVE'NTURER. g. [adventurier, Fr.] He 
that ſeeks occaſions of. hazard ; he that 
puts himſelf in the hands of chance. 

Fairy Queen. 

ADVENTUROUS. 4. adventure, Fr. 

1. He that is inclised to adventures ; dat- 


ADVERSARY. /. [ adverſaire, Fr. aducr. 


ADV 


ing, courageous. Dryden, 
2. Full of hazard; dangetous. Addiſon Wi 
ADVE/NTUROUSLY. ad. | from adven. 
turous.] Boldly ; daringly. Sbaleſp.] 
ADVE/NFURESOME. a. [from adventure.) 
The ſeme with adventurous. oy 
ADVE N TTURESOMENESS, /. [ from ad. 
wentureſome. ] The quality of being adven. i 
tureſome. 9 
A'DVERB. f. f adverbium, Lat. J A word 
Joined to a verb or adjective, and ſolely ap- 
plied to the uſe of qualifying and reſtrain- 
ing the latitude of their ſignification. Carle, 
ADVERBIAL., 2. [ adverbiahs, Lat.] That 
which has the quality or ſtructure of an 
ad verb. 
ADVE/RBIALLY. ad. ¶ adverbialiter, Lat.) 
In the manner of an adverb. Addiſon, 
ADVE'RSABLE. a. [ from adverſe. ] Con- 
trary to. | 
ADVERS A'RIA. ſ. [Lat. A common-place.] 
| i Bull, 


ſarius, Lat.] An opponent ; antagoniſt ; 
enemy, Shakeſpear:, 
ADVE'RSATIVE. a. [ adoerſativus, Lat.] 
A word which makes ſome oppoſition or 
varzety, . | 
AD VERSE. 3. [adverſus, Lat.] 
1. Acting with contrary directions. 1Milter, 
2. Calamitous; afflictive; pernicious. Op. 
poſed to proſperous, ' Roſcomr:n, 
3. Perſonally opponent. Sidney, 
ADVERSITY. ſ. {[adverfite, Fr.] 
1. Affliction; calamity. 
2. The cauſe of our ſorrow; misfortune. 
f 5 Staleſpeare. 
3. The fate of unhappineſs; miſery. Shai. 
A'DVERSLY. a. [ from ade e.] Oppo | 
fitely ; unfortunacely, Shakeſpeare, 
To ADVE'RT. v. . advertio, Lat.] To 
attend to; to regard; to obſerve. Ray. 
ADVE'/RTENCE. Ff. I from advert.] Ai- 
tention to; regard to. Decay of Pieg. 
ADVE/RTENCY.. f. [ from advert. ] The 
ſame with advertence. Sscuiſt. 
To ADVERT ISE. v. a. [ advertir, Pr.] 
1. To inform another; to give intelligence. A 
2. To give notice of any thing, in the pub- 
lick prints. T. 
ADVERTISEMENT, /. [ advertiſement, Fr. 
I. Inſtruction; admonition, A] 
2. Iatelligence ; information. 
3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in a paper Te 
of intelligence. 
ADVERTI'SER. /. [advertiſeur, Fr.] 
1. He that gives intelligence or informa- ; 
tion. | | A] 
2. The paper in which advertiſements are 
publiſhed. 
ADVERTISING. a. [from advertiſe, ] Active | 
in giving intelligence; monitory. Yale A 
To ADVE'SPERATE, ». . 1 
+ | at. 


* 


AD U 
Lat.] To draw towards evening; 
DVICE. /. [avis, advis, Fr.] 
1. Counſel; inſtruſtion, 
| 2, Reflection; prudent conſideration, 
3. Conſultation ; deliberation, 
= 4 Intelligence. 
*RRADVICE-Boar. . A 
bring intelligence. | 
\DVI/SABLE. 4. [from adviſe.] Prudent ; 
= fit to be adviſed. South. 
aDVISABLENESS. . [from adviſable.] 


veſſel employed to 


propriety, NE : 
o ADVYSE. v. 4. [adviſer, Fr. 
1. To counſel, Sjbaleſp. 
2. To inform; to make acquainted. 

o ADVISE. v. z. 333 
1. To conſult; as, be adviſed voith bis 


Companions, | | 
2.- To conſider, to deliberate. ' Milton, 


ce. | WADVI'SED. parti. u. [from adviſe, | 
820. 1. Acting with deliberation and deſign; 
Der. prudent ; wiſe. : Bacon, 
Iſt ; 2. Performed with deliberation 5 acted 
rare, with deſign; Hogker. 
at. FADVUPSEDLY. ad. [from adviſed.] Deli- 
2 Or berately ; purpoſely z by deſign ; prudently, 
| Suckling, 
\DVTSEDNESS: ſ. [from adviſed, Deli- 
Iron, beration; cool and prudent procedure, 
Op- : Saunder ſon. 
ron. ADVISEMENT. 10 [adviſement, Fr.] 
nej, 1. Counſel ; information. . Spenſer, 
2. Prudence; circumſpection. 
ADVI'SER. ſ. [from adviſe.] The perſon 
ane. that adviſes, a counſellor, Haller. 
are. ADULA'TION. /. [adalation, Fr. adalatio, 
bak, Lat.] Flattery; high compliment, Claren. 
po- ADULA TOR. /. Ladulator, Lat.] A flat- 
are, terer. My SE, 
To RF ADULATORY, a, [ adzlatorias, Lat.] Flat- 
Kay, tering, | | 
A- Abu LT. 2. [adu/tus, Lat.] Grown up; 
ety. paſt the age of infancy. Blackmore, 
[ be ADULT. /. A perſon above the age of in- 
tft, fancy, or grown to ſome degree of _— 
hatkeſps 
£ ADVU'LTNESS.'f, [from adult.] The — 
ube of being adult, 
To ADU!LTER, v. #, {adulterer, Fr.] To 
r.] commit adultery with another. YFehnſon, 
AD/ULTERANT, ſ. Iadulteraus, Lat.] The 
perſon or thing which adulterates. 
oer To ADULTERATE. v. a. [adulterer, Fr.] 
1. To commit adultery, © Shakeſp, 
2, To corrupt by ſome foreign * 
na- | ; . 
| ADU'LTERATE. a. [from the Ferd.] : 
are 1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery, Sh; 
2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. 
tive | . Scoift. 
lp, ADU'LTER ATENESS. ſ. [from adulterate.] 
Th The quality or ſtate of being adulterate, 
t. Yor: I. ; 5 


The quality of being adviſable; fitneſs; 


A D 
ADULTERA/TION. . [from adulterhte.} 
1. The act of corrupting by foreign mix- 
ture, | Bacon, 
2, The ſtate of being contaminated. Felton: 
ADU'LTERER. /. [aduter, Lat.] The per- 
ſon guilty of adultery. _ Drrd, 
ADULTERESS. /. [from adulterer.] A wo- 
man that commits adultery, * 
ADU'LTERINE. /. { adulterine, Fr.] A 
child born of an adultereſs. | 
ADULTEROUS. 4. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty 
of adultery, Taylor, 
ADULTERY. / [adalterium, Lat.] The 
act of violating the bed of a married perſon, 


. , D 4. 
ADUMBRANT. a. { fem adumbrars, } 
That which gives a light reſemblance, * 
. To ADUMBRATE. v. 4. [adumbro, Lat. 
To ſhadow out; to give a flight likeneſs 3 
to exhibit a faint reſemblance, 
Ds Decay of Plæty. 
ADU/MBRATION. /. [from adui bats} 
1. The act of giving a light and imperfect 
repreſentation. : acon. 
2. A faint ſketch; . N 
ADV NATION. ſ. [from ad and anus, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being united; union. Boyle, 
ADU'NCITY, h. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crook- 
edneſs; hookedneſs. Afrbuthndt. 
ADU'NQUE. a, { adurcus, Lat.] Crooked, 
Bacon. 
A/DVOCACY, q. [from advecate.] Vindi- 
cation; defence; apology. Brown, 
A/DVOCATE. . [adwvocatis, Lat.] 
1. He that pleads the cauſe of another irf a 
court of judicature, Al. Dryd. 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertiſt or vindicator. 
1 ; | Shakeſp.. 
3. In the ſacred ſenſe, one of the offices of 
our Redeemer, Milton. 


ADVOCA'TION. ſ. [from advocate.] The 
office of pleading plea ; apology, Shakeſe 
ADVOLA'TION. [ advote; adbblatum, 


Lat.] The act of flying to ſomething. 

ADVOLU'TION, ſ. [adwelutic, Lat.] The 
act of rolling to ſomething. ; 

ADVOUTRY, /. [awourrie; Fr.] Adultery. 

a 35 25 HBacun. 

ADVO WE.. ſ. He that has the right of ad- 

vowſon. | 


ADVO'WSON, A right te preſent to a be- 


nefice. i g Comvell; 
To ADU RE. . n. [adurs, Lat.] To burn 
| : Bacon. 


up. 
ADU'ST. a. Iadiſtus, Lat.] 
1. Burnt up, ſcorched, , Bacon, 
2. It is generally now applied to the hu- 
mouts of the body; Pepe. 
 ADU'STED. a. [See Abus r.] Burnt; dri- 
cd with fire. . . Paradiſe Lf. 
ADU'STIBLE. e. [from adi] That whick 

may be aduſted, or burnt up, © 
| 8 | Aus 
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ADU'STION. , [from ad»ft.] The act of AFFAIR, f [afaire, Fr.] Buſineſs; ſome- 
burning up, or drying. | 
AE, or E. A diphthong of the Latin lan- To AFFE'AR. v. n [from affier, Fr.] To 
gvage, which ſeems not properly to have | 
any place in the Englith, 
£/GILOPS. /. 
or ſwelling in t 
by the root of the noſe, 
#Z£GYPTVACUM. /. An ointment conſiſt- 
ing of honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. 
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aiyinml, Gr. ] A tumour 
e great corner of the eye, ; 
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L, er EAL, or AL. In compound names, 
all, or altagetber. So: Aldred, altogether 
reverend : Alfred, altogether peaceful, Gib. 

ALF, Implies aſſiſtance 


mn 


So fin is 
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AE RIAL. 3. [atrias, Lat.] : 
x. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
Prier, Newton, 
2. Produced by the air. 
3. Inhabiting the air. 
4. Placed in the air. 
| High; elevated in ſituation. 
AERIE. /. [aire, Fr. ] A neſt of hawks and 
other birds of prey. 
-AERO'LOGY., ſ. [| ave and 339%, Gr. ] 
The doctrine of the air. : 
AERO'MANCY. /. ſang and dig, Gr.] 
The art of divining by the air. 
AERO ME TRV. ſ. ſave and yudleiw, Gr.] 
The art of meafuring the air. 
AERO'SCOPY. /. [ag and cui, Gr.] 
The obſervation of the air. 
ZETHIOPS-mIxNERAL. f. A medicine ſo 
called, from its dark colour, made of 
quickfilyer and ſulphur, ground together 
in a marble mortar. 


ZETTVTES. ſ. [at#lc;, an eagle. ] Eagl 


AFA R. a. [from a for at, and far.] 

x. At a great diſtance, © 

2, To a great diſtance, y 

3. Fremafar ; from a diſtant place. Addiſon. 

4. AFAR OFF ; remotely diſtant. Hayward. 

AFE ARD. farticipal. a. [from to fear, for 

to fright, with a redundant, ] Frightened ; 

Fairy Queer, B.Fchnſon. 
FER. ſ. [Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind. 
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terrified ; afraid. 


AFFABVTLITY. . [ofabilte, Fr. affabilitas, 
Lat.] Eaſineſs of manners; courtecuſneſs ; 
civility ; condeſcention. 

AT TABLE. a. [affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat. 
x. Eaſy of manners ;j̃ accoſtable; courte- 
ous ; compiailant, 
2, Applicd to the external appearance ; 


JS. [from affable, ] Cour- 
AFFABLY. ad. [ from Hable.] Courte- 
[affabre, Fr.] Skillfully 


benign; mild. 
A'FFABLENESS. 
teſy; affability. 


oully ; civilly. 
ATFFAEROUS. 4. 
made; complcte, 


APP 


thing to be managed or tranſacted. Pepe. . 


confirm ; to eſtabliſh. Sbaleſp. 
AFF ECT. ſ. [from the verb affz@.] of 
1. Affection; paſſion ; ſenſation, Pacer, 
2. Quality; circumſtance, Wiſem. 


Fe 


# 


affectum, Lat.] "4 
1. To act upon; to produce effects in any 
other thing. Miltor. 
2. To move the paſſions. Addiſon. 
3. To aim at; to aſpire to. Dryd, 
4. To attend to; to endeavour after, New: 
5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; to 
love, Hooker, 
6. To practice the appearance of any thing; 
with ſome degree of hypocriſy. Price, 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and con- 
*ſtrained manner. Ben, Fobnſorf 
AFFECTA/TION. / [af:&atio, Lat.] T. 
act of making an artificial appearance. 
| SpeFater, 
AFFE/CTED. participial a. [from affect. 
I. Moved; touched with affection. Clara. 
2, Studied with over-much care, Sale 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; 
as, an affected lady. | 
AFFECTEDLY. ad. [from afßecked.] In al 
affected manner; hypocritically, Brew 
AFFE/CTEDNESS. /. [from affected. Ti 
quality of being affected. 2 
AFFE'CTION, . [afefimn, Fr. affedii 
La | | 


* 


t. | 

x. The ſtatè of being affected by any cauW 
or agent, Shake; 
2. Paſſion of any kind. Side 
3. Love; kindneſs; good-will to -ſonif 
Per ſon. Po * 


4. Zeal. Buick 
LO State of the mind, in general. Sbate, 5 
6. Quality; property. Holde: 
7. State of the body. i femas 
8. Lively repreſentation in painting. | 
- Motten 
AFFECTIONATE. a. [affe&ione, Fr, fre: 
ecrion. | 
1. Full + affection; warm; zealous. Spri 
2. Fond ; tender, Sdn 
. Penevolent, Nogen 


' AFFE/CTIONATELY. ad, from of 
nate.) Fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently, 

AFFE/CTIONATENESS. / [from af: 
onate.] Fondneſs ; tenderneſs ; good-wil 

AFFE'CTIONED. a. [from affe&ion.) 
1. Aﬀected ; conceited. ale 
2. Inclined ; mentally diſpoſed, X. 

AFFE'CTIOUSLY. ad. [from affect. 
an affecting manner, 

AFFE/CTIVE. a. [from aſect] That whid 
affecks; which ſtrongly touches. Rage 

AFFECTUOFSITY, . from chu 
Puſſionateneſe. 4 


AF F 
AFFE'CTUOUS: 4. [from ofi.] Full of 


aſſion. 


To ro AFFE'RE. v. a. | offer, Fr.] A law 
A. term, ſignifying to confirm. | 

XZ AFFI'ANCE. /. [affiance, from affier, Fr.] 
cen. 1. A marriage - contract. Fairy Queen. 
em. 2. Truſt in general; confidence, Sha .. 


3. Troſt in the divine promiſes and pro- 


1 tect ion. 0 


an To AFF “ANR. wv. a. [from the noun aff- 
Ker. ance. ] | 

len 1. To betroth; to bind any one by pro- 
04 miſe to marriage. Fairy Queen. 
TOY 2. To give confidence, Pepe. 


AFFIV/ANCER: ſ. [from affance.] He that 


oer. makes a contract of marriage between two 
me; pai ties. „„ 

vier, AFFIDATTION. 2 /. [from affids, Lat. See 
con A'FFIDATURE, c AFFIZD. | Mutual con- 


tract; mutual oath of fidelity, 


language of the common law, be made cath. ] 
A declaration upon oath, 

AFF TED. particip. a. [from the verb affy, 
derived from affide.] Joined by contract; 
affianced. Shakeſp, 

AFFILIA'TION. g. | from ad and filius, 
Lat.] Adoption. Chambers, 

| A'FFINAGE. ſ. [affinage, Fr.] The act of 
efining metals by the cupel, Dic. 

AFFINED. a. [from affinis, Lat.] Related 
to another. Shakeſp. 

AFFUNITY. f. [affinite, Fr. from fins, 
Lat. 

3 Aube by marriage. 
2. Relation to; connexion with. é 

To AFFVRM. v. „. [ affirms, Lat.] To de- 
clare ; to tell confidently : oppoſed to the 
word deny. | 


former law, or judgment. 
AFFUVRMABLE. a. [from arm.] That 
which may be affirmed, 


AFFV/RMANCE. /. [from afirm.] Confir- 


mation: oppoſed to repeal, Bacon. 


ſon that affirms. : 
AFFIRMA'TION. , [afirmatio, Lat.] 


poſed to neparion, Shakeſp. 
2. The polition affirmed. Hammond. 
3. Confirmation: oppoſed to repeal, Hoek, 
AFFVRMATIVE. a. from affirm. ] - - 


Wl 1. That which affirms, oppuled to nega- 
tive. 5 
of 2. That which can or may be affirmed. 
N N Newton, 
| Poſitive ; dogmatieal. Taylor. 


AFFURMATIVELY. ad. [from affirma- 
tive.] On the poſitive ſide; not negatively. 
; f Brown. 
AFFIRMER, /. [frem affirm. ] The perſon 
that afſirms. ( a 1. Watts, 


AFFIDA'VIT. / [affidavit fignifies, in the 


AFFVRM. v. a. To ratify or approve a 


AFFIRMANT. /. {from affirm. ] The per- 


1. The act of affirming or declaring : op- 


A F F 


To AFFIX. v. a. [ effigo, affixum, Lat.] 

To unite to the end; to ſubjoin. Ropers. 
AFF LX. 10 [ affixum, Lat.] A particle uni- 
ted to the end of a work. Clarke, 
AFFIXION, /. [from fx. 

1. The a& of affixing, 

2. The ſtate of being affixed, 
AFFLA'TION. /. [ago, aflatum, Lat.] 

Act of breathing upon any thing. | 
AFFLA'TUS. ſ. [Lat.] Communication of 

the power of prophecy, 


To AFFLYCT. v. a, [aflife, afflitum, 


Lat.] To put to pain; to grieve; to tor- 
ment. Hooker. 
AFFLIVCTEDNESS. ſ. from afflicted. ] 
Sorrow fulneſs; egriet, 
AFFLICTER. ſ. [from alict.] The perſon 
that afflicts. 


AFFLICTION, {. [affi#io, Lat.] 


1, The cauſe of pain or ſorrow ; calamity, 
Hooker, 
2. The ſtate of ſorrowfulneſs; miſery. 
NR Addiſon. 
AFFLUCTIVE, a. [from affi@.] Painfol; 
tormenting. ; South, 
= F RE . [affluence, Fr. afluentia, 
af, 
1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 
courſe, Wertton. 
2. Exuberance of riches ; plenty. Roger:. 
A/FFLUENCY, /. The ſame with affluence, 
A'/FFLUENT, a. [affuers, Lat.] 
1. Flowing to any part. Harvey. 
2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. Prior. 
A'FFLUENTNESS. /. {from aſftuent.] The 
quality of being affluent. 
A'/'FFLUX, g. [afluxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to ſome place; 
affluence. 
2. That which flows to any place. 
Harvey. 
AFFLU/XION. .. [afluxio, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to a particular place. 
2. That which flows from one place to 
another, | 8 Broaur. 
To oy ORD. v. a. [affeurrer, affourrager, 
r. | : | 
1. To yield or produce. | 
2. To grant, or conter any thing, 
Fairy Queer. 
3. To be able to ſell. Addiſer . 
4. To be able to bear expences, STI). » 
To AFFO REST. v. a, 1 Lat. 
To turn ground into foreſt. Davies. 
To AFFRANCHISE. v. @. [ rancber, 
Fr.] To make free. 
To AFFRA TV. v. a. Mayer, Fr.] To fright; 
to terrify, | 
AFFRA'Y, ſ. A tumultuous aſſault of one or 
more perſons upon others. - 
AFFRICTION. /. { affrifio, Lat.] The 
act of rubbing one thing upon another. 
| Beyle. 
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AF Q 
To AFFRFOGHT, v. 4. [See Fx er.] 
To affect with fear; to terrify, Waller. 
AFFRIGHT. /. [from che verb.] 
1. Terrour; fear, l 2 
2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible object. 


. Ben. Jabnſon. 
AFFRIGHTFUL. . Full of afftight or 
zerropr ; terrible, of Piet 

AFFRI/GHTMENT. + [from ab..] 
1. The imprefſian of fear; terrour. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of fearſulneſs. Hammond, 
To AFFRO'NT. . a. [ affronter, Fr.] 
1. To meet face to face; to encounter. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
2. To meet, in an boſtile manner, front 
to front. Milton. 
3. To provoke by an open inſult; to offend 
avowedly. | Dryden. 
AF FRONT. ſ. [from the verb, ] 
. Inſult offered to the face. 
2. Outrage; act of contempt. 
3. Of en oppoſition z encounter. Aton. 
4. Diſgrace; ſhame. Arbutbnet. 
AFFRO'NTER. /. { from affront. ] The per- 
ſon that affronts. | 
_ AFFRO/NFING. art. a. [from affrent.] 
That which has the quality of affronting. 
| "ore: | | Watts 
To AFFU'SE. v. a. [affunds, afuſum, Lat.] 
To pour one thing upon another. 


Dryden. 
| Milton. 


affuſing. FEW. 

To AFFY'. v. 4. [affer, Fr.] To betroth 

in order to marriage. Ha leſpeare. 

To AF FV. v. =. To put confidence in; 
to put truſt in. Shakeſpeare, 

AFVELD. ad. [from @ and field.) To the 

; feld. : | Gay, 

AFLA'T. ad. from a and at.] Level with 

the ground. Bacon. 

AO AT. ad. [from a and Feat.] Float- 

ing. N 3 

_ AFO'OT, ad. [from a an fu} 

1. On foot; not on horſeback. Sha 
2. In action; as, a defegn 
3. In motion. ö 

AFO'RE. prep. [from à and fore] 

1. Before ; nearer in place to any thing. 
2, Sooner in time, 

AFORE. ad. | | 
I. In time foregone or paſt. Shakeſp. 
2. Firſt in the way. " Shake ſpeare, 
3. In front; in the fore-part. . Spenſer, 

AFO/REGOING. gart. a. { from afere and 

* going. ] Going before. | 

' AFO'REHAND. ad. [from afore and Band.] 


keſp. 
ist afoot, Tdem. 
Stake 


—o 


1. By a previous proviſion. Go. of Tongue. 


2. Provided; prepared; previoully fitted, 


Bacon, 
 AFO'REMEN TIONED. 2. [from afure and 
mentioned. entioned before. Addiſon. 

AFO'RENAMED. 4. from afere and 
zg1ec.] Named before, Peachor:, 


Boyle, . 
| HFFUSION. / [effuſe, Lat.] The r of 


Addiſen, 


Shakeſpeare. 


AGA 
AFO'/RESAID. 2. [from e and frid. 
r 
ArORETIME. od. [from afore and time.] 
In time paſt. Suſanna. 
AFRAID. particip. g. | from the verb affray.} 
Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. 
Pſaims. Dryden. 
AFRE/SH. ad. [from & and freſh.] * ; 


again. arts. 


AFRO'/NT. ad. [from à and front. ] 
front; in direct oppoſition. 
AFTER. prep. [æpren, Sax. ] 
1. Following in place. 
2. In purſuit of. 
3. Behind, 
4* Paſteriour in time. 
5. According to. 
6. In imitation of. 
AFTER. ad. 
1. In ſuccceding time, 5 
2. Following another. Shakeſpeare, 
A'FTER is compounded with many words. 
AFTERAGES. /. [from after and ages. ] 
Succeſſive times; poſterity, Raleigh, 
A'FTERALL., At laſt; in fine; i 
cluſion. ry 
A/FTERBIRTH. f. [from after and birth.] 
The ſecungine. ieman. 
A'FTERCLAP. ſ. [from after and clap.] 
Unexpected event happening after an affair 
18 ſuppoſed to be atan end. Spenſer, 
AF'TERCOST. ſ. The expence incurred 
after the original plan is executed, Mert, 
A/FTERCROP. ſ. Second harveſt. Mer:, 
To A'FTEREYE. v. 4. To follow in view, 
Shakeſp, 
A/FTERGAME. /. - Methods taken ai 
the firſt turn of affairs. M otton. 
A'FTERMATH. /. [after and math, from 
mow.] Second cop of graſs mown in au- 
tumn. 
AFTERNOON. /. The time from the 
meridian to the evening, Dryden, 
A'FTERPAINS, /. Pains after birth. 
A'FTERTASTE. /. Taſte remaining upon 
the tongue after the draught. 
A'FTERTHOUGCHT. / Reflections after 
the act; expedients formed too late. Dry. 
A'FTER TIMES, ſ. Succeeding times. Dryd. 
A'FTERWARD. ad, In ſucceeding time. 
A'FTERWIT, /. Contrivance of expedienty 
after the occaſion of uſing them is paſt, 


| L'E e. 
AGAIN. ad. [azen, Sax,] 5 * 

1. A ſecond time; once more. Bacon. 
2. On the other hand. Bacon. 
3. On another part. den. 
. inane; 0 Bacon, 
5. Back; in reftitytion, Shakeſp, 
6. In recompence, Prov. 
7. In order of rank or ſucceſſion, Bacon, 

8. Beides; in any other time or place. 
| 5 9. Twith 


AGE 


9. Twice as much; marking the ſame 


quantity once repeated. Pope. 
0. Again and again; with frequent re- 
petition, 7 Locke. 
11. In oppolition. Romans, 
12. Back. r _ Deut, 
AGAINST. prep. [ængeon, Sax. : 
. In Kona” to any perſon. Geneſis, 


one £0 in general, Dryden. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite, in g 2 AGGLU'TINANTS. /. [from àAgglutinate. ] 


3. In contradiction to any opinion. Swift. 
4. With contrary motion or tendency : 


uſed of material ation, .' Shakeſp. 
. Contrary to rule. Dryden. 
A Oppoſite to, in place, Dryden, 
7. To the hurt of another, Dawies, 
Clarendon. 


$. In expectation of, 2 5 
AGA! PE. ad, [a and gope-] Staring with 
eagerneſs.  _ SpeFatrre 
A'GARICK. f. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug 
of uſe in phyſick, and the dying trade. 
It is divided into male and female; the 
male is uſed only in dying, the female in 
medicine : the male grows on oaks, the 
female on larches, | | 
AGA'ST. 4. [from agaze.] Milton, 
A'GATE. . [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A 
recious ſtone of the loweſt claſs, Woodww. 
A'GATY, a. [from agate.] Partaking of 
the nature of agate. Woodward. 
To AGA/ZE, v. a, [from @ and gaze.] To 
firike with amazement, as Queen. 
AGE. ſ. [age, Fr. 


1. Any period of time attributed to ſome- 


thing as the whole, or part, of its dura- 


tion. Sbaleſp. 


2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. Ref. 
3. The time in which any particular man, 
or race_of men, lived; as, the age of he- 
roes. 

4. The ſpace of a hundred years. 

52 The latter part of life; old age. Prior, 
6. Maturity; ripeneſs; full ſtrength of 
life. Dryden, 
7. {Io law. ] In a man, the age of fourteen 
years is the age of diſcretion; and twenty- 
one years is the full age. A woman at 
twenty - one is able to alienate her lands. 


A'GED. a. [from age. ] 

. 1, Old; ſtricken in years. 
2. Old; applied to inanimate things. Still. 

A/GEDLY. ad. [from aged. ] after the man · 
ner of an aged perſon. 


AGEN. ad. [2zen, Sax.] Again; in return. 


p Dryden, 
A'GENCY. /. [from agent | 

1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of be- 
ing in action. M oodauar d. 


2. Buſineſs performed by an agent. ow 
A'GENT. a. [agezs, Lat.] That which a 
AGENT. /. 

I. A ſubſtitute ; a deputy; a factor. Dry. 


Bacon. 


Coxvell. 


Phior. 


AGG 
2. That which has the power of operating 


7 empie. 
AGGENERATTION. ſ. [from ad N 
ratio, Lat.] The ſtate of growing to an- 
other body. Brown. 
To A'/GGERATE. v. a, [from agger, Lat.] 
To heap up. Di#. 
To AGGLO'MERATE. v. a. [agg 
Lat. ] To gather up in a ball, as thread. 


Thoſe medicines which have the power of 
uniting parts together, 


To AGGLU'/TINATE, 2. n. [from ad and 


gluten, Lat.] To unite one part to another, 

5 Harvey. 

AGGLUTINA”TION. ſ. from agg. 
nate.] Union; ccheſion. Ni ſeman. 
AGGLU'TINATIVE. 2. [from agglu- 
nate.] That which has the power of pro- 
curing 2gghitination, Miſeman. 


To A/GGRANDIZE. v. a. [ <22ranciſers 


1 To make great; to enlarge; to 
0 RANDIZEMENT KF . 

AG IT: . | 
ment, Fr.] The ſtate of being aggran- 
dized. | 

A'GGRANDIZER. /. [from aggrandize.Y 
The perſon that makes preat another. 

To A'GGRAVATE. v. «. ſaggravo, Lat.] 
1. To make heavy, in a metaphorical 
ſenſe ; as, to aggravate an accuſation. = 

NM. tors 
2. To make any thing worſe. Bacon. 

AGGRAVA'TION. ſ. [from aggravate.] 
1. The act of aggravating. 

2. The extrcinſecal circumſtances, which 
encreaſe guilt, or calamity. Hammond. 

A'/'GGREGATE. a. | apgrezatus, Latin. ] 
Framed by the collection of particular parts 
into one maſs. ; Ray. 

A'GGREGATE. ſ. The reſult of the con- 
junction of many particulars. Glarwidle. 

To A'GGREGATE. v. a. [aggrege, Lat. 
To collect together; to heap many par- 
ticulars inte one maſs. Miltor. 

AGGREGA'TION, /. [from aggregate. 

1. The act of colicity perks. pas 
into one whole. W/ooaware. 


2. The whole compoſed by the coacerva- 


tion of many particulars. 
3. State of being collected. Brewor, 
To AGGRESSS, v. ». [aggredior, aggreſſum, 
Lat.] To commit the firit act of violence. 
| Prior. 
AGCCRE'/SSION. /. [aggref/e, Lat.] Com- 
mencement of a quarrel by ſome act of 
iniquity, 3 L' Eflrarge. 
AGGRESSOR. /. [from aggreſs. ] The af- 
ſaulter or invader, oppoſed to the defend- 
ant. 6 | Pepe. 
AGGRIEVANCE. /. Injury; wrong. 


To AGGRTEVE. v. a. | from gravis, Lat.] 


1. To give ſorrow ; to vex. Spenſer, 


2. Is 


mk . 


AGO. 


2. To impoſe z to hurt in one's right. 
Granville, 
To AGGRO'UP. . 4. faggropare, Ital.] 
To bring together into one figure. Dryd. 
AGHA'ST. a. [from @ and zarr, 2 ghoſt. ] 
Struck with horror, as at the fight of a 
ſpectre. | Addiſon, 
A'GILE, @. [agilis, Lat.] Nimble ; ready; 
active. Pesior. 
A'GILENESS. ſ. I from agile. J] Nimble- 
neſs; quickneſs; activity. 
AGVULITY. g. [agilitas, Lat.] Nimbleneſs; 
; quickneſs ; activity. Matt. 


461. f. Italian.] A mercantile term, 
nſed chiefly in Holland and Venice, for 
the difference between the value of bank 


: AGO'OD. ad. [a and geod.} In earneſt, Sha, 


notes, and the current money. Chambers, 
To AGUST. v. 4. [gille, Fr. a bed.] To 
take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers in 
the king's foreſt, and to gather the money. 


Blount, | 


AGISTMENT. C A madus, compoſition, 


or mean rate. 


4 


- A'GITABLE: J [agitabilis, Latin.] That 


which may be put in motion. 
To A'CTTATE. v. 4. [agito, Lat.] 
Ln. To put in motion. ; 
2. To actuate; to move. 
3. To afieft with perturbation. 
4. To bangy ; to diſcuſs; tocontrovert. Boyle. 
AGITA'TION. ſ. fagitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of moving any thing. 
2. The fate of being moved. 


Blackmore, 


Bacon, 


3 Diſcuſſion; controverſial n 


L' Eſtrange. 


4. Perturbation; diſturbance ef the 
thoughts. N 


85 Deliberation ; the ſtate of being con- 


ſulted upon. | Swift. 
ACITATOR. ſ. [from agitate.] He who 


manages affairs, 
A'GLET. g. { aigulette, Fr.] 


1. A tag of a point carved into ſome re- 


preſentation of an animal. Hayro. Sha. 
2, The pendants at the ends of the chieves 
of flowers. , 
AGMINZL. 4. | from agmer, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a troop. Dic. 
NAIL. ſ. | from ange, grieved, and 
nz zle, a nail.} A whitlqw. 
AGNA'TION,. ſ. [from agnatus, Lat.] De- 


ſcent from the ſame father, in a direct 


male line. 

AGNVTION. /. [from agnitie, Lat.] Ac- 
knowledgment. * | . 
To AGNVZE. . 3. [from agneſco, Lat.] 

To acknowledge ; to own. Shakeſp. 
AGNOMINA/TION. ſ. [ agnominatio, Lat.] 
Alluſion of one word to another. Camden, 
AGNUS CASTUS. ſ. [Lat.] The chofte 
free. | ryden. 
AGO. ad. [a zan, Sax.] Paſt; as, long ag» ; 
Wat is, long time has paſt ſinte. Addiſon. 


To AG RACE. v. a. [from a and grace. 


To AGREE. v. =. [agreer, Fr.] 


AGREEINGNESS. ſ. [from agree. ] Con- 


AG R 


AGO'G. ad. In a ſtate of deſire. Fon: 


AGO'ING. 2. [a and going.] In action. 


AGONE. ad. [azan, Sax.] Ago; paſt, 


| Ben. Jobnſon. 
A*GONISM. ſ. [| ayanou;, Gr.] Conten - 
tion for a prize. Diet. 
AGONVSTES. f. [4ywgpn;, Gr.] A prize 
fighter; one that contends at a publick ſo- 
lemnity for a prize. 
To A*'GONIZE. v. u. 
be in exceſſive pain. 
A'GONY. ſ. [ae, Gr. agonie, Fr.] 
1. The pangs of death. Roſcommon, 
2. Any violent pain of body or mind. Mili. 
3- It is particularly uſed in devotions for oui 
Redeemer's conflict in the garden. Hooker, 


[ agoniſer, F r.] To 


Pepe, 


AGOUTY, ſ. An animal of the Antilles, 
of the bigneſs of a rabbit: when chaſes, 
he flies to a hollow tree, whence he is ex. 
pelled by ſmoke, Trevour, | 


To grant favours to. Fairy Queer, 
AGRARIAN, a. [agrarius, Lat.] Relat- 
ing to fields or grounds. a 
To AGRE ASE. a. {from @ and ęreaſe. 
Io daub; to ereaſe. Fairy Queer, 


I. To be in concord. 
2. To yield to. * Burne, 
3. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation. Mat. 
4. To ſettle a price between buyer and 
- dellefs'* : Matt. 
5. To be of the ſame mind or opinion, 
Clarendor. 

6. To be conſiſtent. Mari, 
7* To ſuit with, F Locke, 
8. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. 
Arbuthn:t, 


Pope, 


To AGREEE, v. a. 
1. To put an end to a variance. Sper/er, 
2, To reconcile, Roſcommon, 
AGRE'EABLE, a. [agreable, Fr.] 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with, Temp! 
2. Pleaſing. Addiſon, 
AGRE'EABLENESS. ſ. [from agreaable.] 
1. Confiflency with; fuitableneſs to. Locle. 
2. The quality of pleaſing. Collier. 
3. Reſemblance; likeneſs. Grew, 
AGRE/EABLY, ad. | from agreeable. ] Con- 
ſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable 55 
Sau ft. 
AGRE'ED. particip. a. Settled by conſent, 
. Locte. 


ſiſtence; ſuitableneſs. 
AGREEMENT. ſ. [agrement, Fr.] 
1. Concord. Ecclu. 
2. Reſemblance of one thing to e 
5 Locke. 
3. Compact; bargain, * Arbuthnit. 
A'GRICULTURE. ſ. [ agricultura, Lat in.] 
Tillage; huſbandry. 72 


A'GRIMONY. 
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A'GRIMONY. /. [ egrimenia, Lat.] The 


name of a plant. ; Miller. 
AGRO/UND. ad. [from à and ground,] - 
1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from 
paſting farther, Raleigh. 
2. Hindered in the progreſs of affairs. 
AUE. ſ. [aigu, Fr.] An intermitting fe- 
ver, with cold fits ſucceeded by hot. Den. 
A'GUED. a. [from ague. ] Struck with an 
ague; ſhivering. Sbakeſpeare. 
A'GUE-FIT. ſ. { from ague and fir. ] The 
paroxyſm of the ague. 
A'GUE-TREE, ſ. [from ague and zree. ] 
Saſſafras. L Di#, 
A'GUISH. a. [from ague.] Having the qua- 
lities of an ague. Granville. 
A'GUISHNESS. /. [from aguiſb.] The qua- 
lity of reſembling an ague. 
AH. interjection. 


1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and | 


cenſure, Jaiab. 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. Eſ. 
3. Moſt frequently, compaſſion aad com- 
plaint. | Prior, 
AHA“, AHA'! interject. A word intimat- 
ing triumph and contempt. Pſaims, 
AHEAD. ad. [from @ and bead.] 
1. Further onward than another. Dryden. 
2. Headlong ; precipitant, 
AHE'IGHT, ad. from a and Beigbt.] A- 
loft; on high. Shakeſpeare, 


| AHOUAT. ſ. The name of a plant. Miller. 


To AID. v. a. [| aider, Fr.] To help; to 


ſupport; to ſuecour. Waller, 
AID. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Help; ſupport. Pope. 
2. The perſon that gives help; a 3 

« it, 

In law. A ſubſidy, Convell, 

A'IDANCE. ſ. [from aid.] Help; ſupport. 

Shakeſpeare, 

A'IDANT,. a. | aidant, Fr.] Helping; help- 

ful. Shakeſpeare, 

A'IDER. /. [from aid.) A helper ; an ally. 

Bacon, 

ATDLESS, a. [from aid.] Helpleſs; unſup- 

ted Milton. 


ported, 

A'/IGULET, . [aiguler, Fr.] A point with 
tags. Fairy Queen, 

To ALL. v. 3. [eglan, Sax.] . 

1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 

| Geneſis, 

Dryden. 
Pope, 


2. To affect in any manner, 
AIL. ſ. [from the verb.] A diſeaſe, 


A'ILMENT. /. {from ail.] Pain; diſeaſe, 


| Granville, 
A'ILING. particip. a. Sickly. 
To AIM. v. a. [efmer, Fr.] 

1. To endeayour to ſtrike with a miſſive 


Weapon. | Pope. 


2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps, 
towards any thing; to endeavour to reach 
; Tillotſon, 


er obtain, 


Shakeſpeare. 


AIR 


AIM. ſ. [from the verb.] 3 
1. The direction of a miſſile weapon. Dry. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown 


is directed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An intention; a deſign. Popes 
4. The object of a deſign, Locke. 

Shakeſpeare, 


8. Conjecture ; gueſs, 
AIR. /. Fair, Fr. aer, Lat.] 
I. The element encompaſſing the terra- 


queous globe. : Watts. 
2. The ſtate of the air with regard to 
health. Bacon. 
3. A ſmall gentle wind. Milton. 
4. Any thing light or uncertain, Sbateſp. 
5. The open weather. Dryden. 
6, Vent; emiſſion into the air. Dryden, 
7. Publication; expoſure to the publick. 

; Pepe. 
3. Poetry; a ſong. Million. 


9. Muſick, whether light or ſerious. Pope. 


dio. The mien; or manner, of the perſon, 
1 | 2 Addiſon. 
11. An affected or laboured manner or 
geſture. Swift, 
12. Appearanee, Pope. 
To AIR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To expoſe to the air, Dryden, 
2, To take the air. Addiſon. 
To open to the air. Hooker. 


A'IRBLADDER. ſ. [from air and bladder. 
1. Any cuticle filled with air. Arbuthnot, 
2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of which, they rife or 
fall. 2 Cudaoorth. 

A/IRBUILT. 3. from air and bild.] Built 
in the air. Pope. 

AIR DRAWN. a. Painted in air. Shakeſp. 


 A'!IRER, /. [from To air.] He that expoſes 


to the air. | 
A'IRHOLE. ſ. [from air and bole.] A hole 
to admit air, 
A'/IRINESS, /. [from airy. ] 
I. Expoſure to the air. 
2. Lightneſs ; gaiety; levity. 
A'IRING, ſ. [from air.] A ſhort journey. 
Addiſon. 
A'TRLESS. 3. [from air.] Without com- 
munication with the free air. Shakeſp. 
A'IRLING. ſ. | from air.] A young gay 
perſon. . Ben. Johnſon. 
A'IRPUMP. ſ. [from air and pump.] A 


machine by whoſe means the air is ex- 


hauſted out of proper veſſels. Chambers. 
A'IRSHAFT. /. from air and ſbaft.] A 

paſſage for the air into mines, Ra 
AIRY. a. [from air; atreus, Lat.] 


1. Compoſed of air. Bacon, 
2. Relating to the air, Boyle. 
3. High in air. Addiſon. 
4. Light as air; unſubſtantial; Shakeſp. 
5. Without reality; vain yz trifting. Temple, 
6, 


Fluttering ; looſe ; full of levity. Dry. 
7 =»; Guy; 
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ALC 


7. Gay; ſprightly; full of mirth; N 5 
light of heart. 


ABLE. A The walk in a church. e. 
AIT. /. A ſmall ifland in a river,” / 


| To AKE. ». . from e, Gr. ] To fed 


a laſting pain Locle. 
AKIN. a. {from & and &im} | 

1. Related to; allied to by blood, A 

2. Allied to by nature. L'E 
A'LABASTER. |. [arafargo.] A ind of 

ſoft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs durable, 

than the other kinds; the white is moſt 


common. Shakeſpeare, 


A'LABASTER. 2. Made of alabaſter. Add. 

ALA CK. interje&. Alas; an expreſſion of 
ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 

ALA'CKADY. interje#. A word noting 
forrow and melancholy. 


 ALA'CRIOUSLY. ad. Cheerfully ; — 


out dejection. Gov. of the Tongu 
ALA'CRITY. J [alacrites, Lat. ]- Cheer- 


fulneſs ; ſpri tlineſs; gayety. Dryden. 
ALAMO/DE. ad, [a la mode, r.] Actord- . 


ing to the faſhion. 


ALA'ND. ad. [ from a for at, 5 land.] 


At land; landed. Dryden. 
ALARM. 150 {from the French, à J arme, 

to arms. ] 

1. A cry by which men are fammoned to 

their arms. Pope, 

2. Notice of any danger approaching. 

Any tumult or diſturbance, Pope. 
To ALARM. D. 4, 


1. To call to arms. Addiſon. 
2. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of 
any danger. | =; 
2. To difturb, den. 


ALARMBELL. ſ. [ from alarm and bell. } 
The bell that is rung at the approach of 
an enemy. Dryden. 

ALARMING. particip. a. | from 9 ] 
Tertifying ; awakening ; ſurprifing. 

ALA'RMPOST. ſ. [from alarm and pof.] 
The poſt appointed to each body of men 
to appear at. 

ALARUM. /. See Arann. Prior. 

To ALAR/UM. w. a. See ALARM. Sba, 

ALA'S. interject. | helas, Fr.] : 
1. A word expreſſing lamentation. Pope. 

2. A word cf pityz Shakeſpeare, 

ALATE. ad. (from @ and Jate.] Lately. 

ALB. /. [bam, Lat.] A ſurplice. 


ALBEIT. ad. Aithough ; notwithſtanding. 


South, 
ALBUGUNEGUS, a; [albugo, Lat.] Re- 
mbling an albugo. 


- AEBU'GO. ſ. [Lat.] A diſeaſe in the e 


by which the cornea contracts a whitene 
A'/LCAHEST. /. An univerſal difolvent. 


AA. 


1. The government of a caſtle. Dryden. 
2. In Spain, che judge of a city. D Canges AL 


ALE 


ALCANNA. 5 An Egyptian plant uſed ia 
dying Brown, 
ALCHY'MICAL. 2 [ from alchyuy. ] Res 
lating to aleh Camden. 
ALCHY' MICALLY. ad, 2 alcbymicul.] 
In the manner of en alchymiſt. Camden. 
ALCHYM IST. . ¶ from alchymy. ] One 
2 purſues or profeſſes the ſcience of al- 
chymy. Grezs, 
A'LCHYMY. F. [ of al, Arab. and NH. 
1. The more ſublime chymiſtry, which pro- 
poſes the tranſmutation of metals. Don. 
2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons, 
Bacon, Milton, 
A'LCOHOL. /. A high rectiſied dephleg- 


mated ſpirit of wine. Boyle. 


9 
ALCOHOLIZA'TION. J. [from alcobolize:] 


The act of alcobolizing or rectifying ſpirits, 
To ALCOHOLIZ E. v. a. from alcohol: | 
To rectify ſpirits till they are wholly de- 
N. gmated. F 
ORAN. 1 0 and loran, Arab.] The 
"=. of the etan precepts, and cre- 
denda. Sanderſon. 


ALCOVE. fe [alcobe, Span. ] A receſs, or 
a 


part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate. Trev, 
A'LDER. ſ. | alnus, Lat. J A tree having 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the bazel. The 
wood will endure long under ground, or in 
water. Pope. 
ALDERLIVEST. 4. Moſt beloved. Shakeſp, 
A'LDERMAN. ſ. [frotn ald, old, and mar. vi 


The ſame at ſenator ; a governour * ma- 
giſtrate. 

A'LDERMANLY, ad. [ from alterna: 
Like an alderman, Suit. 


A'LDERN, 4. from alder. ] Made of alder, 


ALE. ſ. [eale, Sax. 
1. A liquor made by infuſing malt in hot 
water, and then fermenting the liquor. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. A merry meeting uſed in country places. 
Ben, Jobnſon. 
A'LEBERRY: . [ from ale and berry.] A 
beverage made by boiling ale with ſpice 
and ſugar, and ſops of bread, 
ALEBREWER from ale and brewer, | 
On that profel es to brew ale. Mortimer. 
A'LECONNER, 7 { from ale and con.] An 
officer in the city of London, whoſe bu- 
fineſs is to inſpe the meaſures of publick 
honſes. 
A!LECOST; /, The name of an herb. Di#. 
ALEOGAR. J. [from ale and eager, ſour.] 
Sour ale, 
" A'LEHOOF. f. [from ale and hoop, head.] 


Groundivy, Templi. 
A'LEHOUSE. . I from ale and bouſe. A 
ipling-houſe. South; 


ALEHOUSEKEEPER, . [ from _ 


9 


A'T/'G 


* an! keeper, ] He that keeps ale publickly 
to ſell. 
A!/LEKNIGHT. ſ. from ale and knight. ] A 
pot- companion; atippler. Obſolete. Cam. 
ALE/MBICK. A veſlel uſed in diftilling, 
conſiſting of a veſſel placed over a fire, 
in which is contained the ſubſtance to be 
diſtilled, and a concave cloſely fitted on, 
into which the fumes ariſe-by the heat; 
this cover has a beak or ſpout, into which 
the vapours riſe, and by which they paſs 
into a ſerpentine pipe, which is kept cool 
by making many convolutions in a tub of 
water; here the vapours are condenſed, 
and what entered the pipe in fumes, comes 
out 1n drops, Boyle, 


ALE'NGTH, ad. [from à for at, and length. ] 


At full length. 
ALERT. a. [alerte, Fr.] 
1. Watchful; vigilant. 
2. Briſk ; pert; petulant. . Addiſon. 
ALF/RTNESS. /. ¶ from alert, ] The qua- 
lity of being alert; pertneſs. Addiſon. 
A'LEWASHED. 3. | from ale and waſp. ] 
Soaked in ale, Shakeſpeare. 
A'LEWIFE. ſ. [from ale and wife, ] A wo- 
man that keeps an alehouſe. Sewwrft. 
A'LEXANDERS. ſ. [Smyrnium, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. St Miller. 


ALEX ANDERS FOOT. / The name of 


an herb. 
ALEX A/NDRINE. ſ. A kind of verſe bor- 
rowed from the French, firſt uſed in a 
poem called Alexander. This verſe conſiſts 
of twelve ſyllables. Pape. 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK. a. [from ang and 
$Zercaxoy. ] That which drives away poiſon z 
antidotal, Brown, 
ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE RICK. a, 
That which drives away poiſon. _ 
A'LGATES. ad. [all and gate. ] On any 
terms. Obſolete. Fairfax, 
A'LGEBRA. ſ. [An Arabick word.] A pe- 
culiar kind of arithmetick, which takes 
the quantity ſought, whether it be a num- 
ber or a line, as if it were granted, and, 
by means of one or more quantities given, 
proceeds by conſequence, till the quantity 
at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at 
- leaſt ſome power thereof, is found to be 
equal to ſome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and conſequently itſelf is 
known. ; | 
ALGEBRATICAL. 2 3. Relating to alge- 
ALGEBR AY/ICEK. bra, 
ALGEBRAVIST, ſ. [from algebra.) A per- 
ſon that underſtands or practiſes the ſcience 
of algebra, Craunt. 
A'LGID. a. [ algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 


5 Dict. 
ALGVDITY. . Chilneſs; cold, Dick. 
ALGVFIC, a. {from ger, Latin.] That 

Dis, 


which 3 cold. 
Vor. 


4 


r 


A'LGOR. , [ Lat.] Extreme cold; chil- 


neſs, | Di. 
A'LGORISM, . Arabick words, uſed 
A'/LGORITHM, 5 to imply the ſcience of 


numbers, Di#. 
ALIAS, ad. A Latin word, ſignifying other- 
wiſe ; as, Mallet alias Malloch ; that is, 
. otherwiſe Mallocha, 
A/LIBLE. 8. | alibilis, Latin, ] Nutritive ; 
nouriſhing. Di#. 
ALIEN. a. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the ſame family or 
land. 5 Dryden. 
2. Eſtranged from; not allied to. Rogers, 
ALIEN. ſ. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner; not a deni ſon; a ſtranger. 
a Davies. Addiſon. 
2. [In law.] An alien is one born in a 
ſtrange countiy, and never enfranchiſed. 
>= Cowell, 
To ALIEN. . a. [aliener, Fr, elienc, Lat. | 
1, To make any thing the property of 
another, Hale. 


2. To eſtrange; to turn away the mind or 


affection. 


Clarendon. 


 A'LIENABLE. a. [from Tz alienate.] That 


of which the property may be transferred, 
| | Dennis. 
To ln v. a. | alicner, Fr. aliens, 

Lat. 

1, To transfer the property of any thing 

to another. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections. 

: Tillotſon. 
A'LIENATE. a. falicratus, Lat.] With- 

drawn from; ſtranger to. Swifts 
ALIENA'TION, ſ. [allenatio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of transferring property, Atterb. 

2. The ſtate of being alienated. 


3. Change of affection. Bacon. 
4. Diſorder of the faculties. Hooker, 


To ALTGHT. v. a. [alikean, Sax.) 
1. To come down. S Dryden. 
- 2, To fall upon. Dryden. 
ALTKE. ad. [from æ and /ike,] With re- 
ſecablance ;z in the ſame manner. Pepe. 
A'LIMENT. . [alimentum, Lat.] Nouriſh- 
ment ; nutriment ; food, Arbuthnet. 
ALIME'NTAL. a. [ from aliment.] That 
which has the quality of aliment; that 
which nouriſhes. Breawn. 
ALIME/NTARINESS. / [from alimentary.] 
The quality of being, alimentary. Dit, 
ALIME/NTARY, a. [from alimezt.] 
1. That which belongs to aliment. At butb. 
2. That which has the power of nouriſh- 
ing. Arbiuthnct, 
ALIMENTATTION. {. [from a!imere.) The 
quality of nouriſhing. Bacon. 
ALIMONIOUS. a. | from alimony. ] That 
which nouriſhes. | Har ey. 
A'LIMONY, f. [alimonia, Latin.] Legal 
proportion of the Luſpard's eftate, which, 
1 


by 


Bacon. 
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by the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, 


is allowed to the wife, upon the account 
of ſeparation. Hudibras. 


_ A'LIQUANT. 4. * 9 v6s Lat.] Parts of 
* 


a number, which, however repeated, will 
never make up the number exactly; as, 3 


is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four 


times 3 making 12. 

A'LIQUOT. 3. [aliguot, Latin.) Aliquot 
parts ef any number or quantity, ſuch as 
will exactly meaſure it without any re- 
mainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 12. 

ALISH. 3. [from ale.] Reſembling ale. 

ALIVE. 3. [from à and Live.] 

1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. Dryden. 
2. Unextinguiſhed ; undeſtroyed; active. 

Hooker. 
3. Chearful ; ſprightly. | Clariſſa, 
4. It is uſed to add an emphaſis; as, the beff 
man alive. Clarendon. 

A'LKAHEST, Ff. An univerſal diſſolvent, a 
liquor. : 

ALKALE'SCENT. a. ¶ from altali.] That 

which has a tendency to the properties of 
an alkali, Arbuthnot. 


A'LKALI. /. [The word a/ta/; comes from 


an herb, called by the Egyptians ali; by 
us glaſswort, ] Any ſubſtance, which, 
when mingled with acid, produces fermen- 
tation, 
ALKALINE. 3. [from all.] That which 
has the qualities of alkali, Afrbutbnot. 
To ALKA'LIZATE. v. 2. [from allali.] 
To make alkaline. ö 
ALKA'LIZATE, 4. ¶ from altali.] Fhat 
which has the qualities of alkali. Newton. 
ALKALIZA'TION. /. from a i.] The 
act af alkalizating. 


ALKANET. ſ. [ancbuſa, Lat.] The name 


of a plant. Millar. 
ALKEKE'NGT. ſ. A medicinal fruit or 
berry, produced by a plant of the fame 
denomination z popularly alſo called 2win- 
ter- cherry. Chembers. 
ALKERMES. ſ. A confection, whereof 
the ler mes berries are the baſis. Chambers, 
ALL, . [All, Sax.] 
2, The whole number; every one. Tiller. 
2. The whole quantity ; every part, Locke 
ALL. /. | 
1. The whole. Prior. 
2. Erery thing. Shakeſpeare. 
ALL. ad, {See AlL. a] | 
Locke, 


1. Quite; completely. 
Dryden. 


2. Altogether ; wholly. 
Ai much uſed in compoſition. 
ALLBEARIN G. 3. from a/l and bear.] 
Omniparous. Pope. 


ALL-CHE'ERING. #2. [from all and cheer.] 
That which gives gayety to all. SEakeſp. 


 ALL-CO/'NQUERING. 4. That which ſub- 


dues every thing, Milton. 


ALT 


ALL-DEVOU'RING. 2. [from all and de- 
vcur.] That which eats up every thing. 


| Pope. 

ALLFOU'RS. /. [ from all and four. ] " 
low game at cards, played by two. | 

ALL-HA'IL, . 4 8 all and bail, for 
health.] All health. Walſh. 

ALL-HALLOWN, f [from all and Hallotv.] 
The timeabout All-ſaints day. Shakeſpeare. 

AEL-HALLO'WTIDE. /. [See ALL-#AL- 
LowN, ] The term near All-ſaints, or the 
firſt of November. Bacon. 

ALL-HE AL. /. | panax, Lat.] A ſpecies 

of iron-wwort. 

ALL- ING. 4. [from all and judge.] 
That which has the ſovereign right of 
judgment. Robe. 

ALL-KNO'WING. a. [from all and kn.] 
Omniſcient ; all wiſe, erbury. 

ALL-SEF'/ING, a. [from all and jze.] That 
beholds every thing. | ryden. 

ALL SOULS DAY. /. The day on which 
ſupplications are made for all ſouls by. the 
church of Rome; the ſecond of Novem- 
ber, | Shakeſpeare. 

ALL-SUFFVCIENT. a. [| from ell and fuf- 
ficient. ] Sufficient to every thing. Hook- - 

Norris. 

ALL-WISE. a. [from all and wiſe.] Pe 
ſeſt of infinite wiſdom. Prior, 

ALL ANTO'IS. ſ. The tunick placed 
between the amnion and chorion. 


. K1 * 
To ALLA'Y. v. 4. [| from alleyer, 81 5 
1. To mix one metal with another, to 
make it fitter for coinage. In this ſenſe, 
moſt authors write alley. See Ar Lo. 
2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to 
abate its qualities. South. 
3. To quiet; to pacify ; to repreſs, Shake, 
ALLAYY. /. [ ally, Fr.] | 
1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear leſs, - | Hudibras. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled, Newtor., 
ALLA VER. /. [from allay.] The perſen 
or thing which has the power or quality 
of allaying. | Harvey. 
ALLA'YMENT, F. I from allay.] That 
which has the power of allaying, Shakeſp. 
ALLEGA'*TION. /. [from allege.] 
I. Affirmation ; declaration. | 
A The thing alleged or affirmed, Hal. 
3. An excuſe; a plea. Pope, 
To ALLE'GE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 
1. To affirm ; to declare ; to maintain, 
2. To plead as an excuſe ; argument. 


Locke. 
ALLEGEABLE. 4. from a/lege. ] That 
which may be alleged, Brown, 


ALLE'GE- 


ers 
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ALLE'GE MENT. /{. [from a The 


fame with allegation, 


ALLE GER. ſ. [from allæge.] He that al- 


leges. Boyle. 


- ALLE/GIANCE. /. { allegeance, Fr.] The 


duty of ſubjects to the government. 
Clarendon. 


ALLE'GIANT. a. [ from allege. ] Loyal; 


conformable to the duty of allegiance, 
' Shakeſpeare. 
ALLEGO'RICK. a. [from allegory, } Not 
real ; not literal. Milton. 


ALLEGOY/RICAL. a. [from allegory. ] In 

the form of an allegory ; not literal. Pope, 

ALLEGO/RICALLY. ad. [from allegory. ] 
Po 


After an allegorical manner. 


ape. 
To ALLEGO'RIZE. v. 4. [from allegory. ] 


To turn into allegory to form an al- 
legory. Locke. 
»A'LLEGORY. p neee figurative 
diſcourſe, in which ſomething other is in- 
tended, than is contained in the words li- 
- terally taken. Ben. Jobnſon. 
iLLE'GRO. ſ. A word denoting in muſick a 
4 ſprightly motion, It originally means gay, 
as, in Milton. 
EIU NAH. ſ. A word of ſpiritual ex- 
*ultation ; . e Cod. Gov. of Tongue. 
To ALLEVIATE. v. a. [allevo, Lat.] To 
make light; to eaſe; to ſoften. Bentley. 
ALLEVIA'T ION. Ke: [from alleviate. 
5 The act of making light. Soutb. 
„That by which any pain is eaſed, or 
fault extenuated. Locke, 
ALLEY. /. [ allee, Fr.] 
I. A walk in a garden, Dryden. 
2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a 
ſtreet. S Fa To 
ALLVANCE. /. [alliance, Fr.] = 
1. The ſtate of connection another 
by confederacy; a league, 
2. Relation by marriage. Dryden. 
3. Relation by any form of kindred, Fal. 
4. The perſons allied to each other. Add. 
# ALLICIENCY. WA: [ allicio, Latin, ] The 
ower of attra Glanville. 
To A'LLIGATE. _ 4. [alligo, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to another. 
ALLIGA'TION, /. [from alligate.] 
1. The act of tying together. 
2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjuſt the price of compounds, formed of 
ſeveral ingredients of different value, 
 ALLIGA'TOR, /. The crocodile, This 
name is chiefly uſed for the crocodile of 
America. Garth, 
ALLTSION, /. [allido, alliſum, Lat.] The 
act of ſtriking one thing againſt another. 


Woodward, 


ALLOCA'TION, J. Lalloco, Lat.] 
1. The act of putting one thing to another, 
2. The admiſſion of an article in reckon · 
ing, and addition of it to the account, 


ALL 


ALLOCU'TION, /. P allecutio, Lat.] The 
act of ſpeaking to another. 

ALLO DIAL. a. ¶ from alledium. ] Not 
feudal ; independent, 

ALLG'DIUM. ſ. A poſſeſſion held in ab- 
ſolute independence, without any acknow- 
ledgment of a lord paramount, There are 
no allodial lands in England. 

ALLO'NGE. /. | allonge, Fr.] A paſs or 
thruſt with a rapier, 


To ALLO'/O, v. a. To ſet on; to incite, 


Phillips. 

A'LLOQU Y. /. [ellequinm, Lat.] The act 

of ſpeaking to Nas; Di. 
To ALLO'T, v. a. [from lot.] 

1. To diſtribute by lot. 

2. To grant. Dryden. 
3. To diſtribute; to give each his ſhare. 

Tatler. 


ALLOTMENT, /. [from allot.] The part; 
the ſhare. Rogers. 
ALLO'TTERY, /. [from allzr,] That which 

is granted to any in a diſtribution. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


To ALLO W. v. a. [allouer, Fr.] 


I, To admit; not to contradict. Locke, 
2. To grant; to yield, Locke, 
3. To permit. Shakeſpeare,” 
4. To authorize, Shakibeare: 
5. To give to; to pay to. Waller, 


6. To make abatement, or proviſion. 


7 
7. To praiſe, to commend, Obſolete, 
ALLO'WABLE. a. [from allov.} 
1. That which may be admitted without 
contradiction. Brown, 
2. Lawful; not forbidden, Atterbury. 
ALLO/'WABLENESS, J. [from allorvable. ] 
CE SOPIK, exemption from prohibition. 


South, 
ALLO' WANCE. [from allorv. ] 
1. Admiſſion without contradiction. Locke, 


2. Sanction; licence, Hooker, 
3. Permiſſion, Locke, 
4. An appointment for any uſe. Bacon. 


5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour, 


Swift, 

6. Eſtabliſhed character. Shakeſpeare. 
ALLOY'Y, ſ. [See ALLAv.] 

I. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. Locke, 

2. Abatement z diminution. Atterbury. 


To ALLU'DE. v. =. | alludo, Lat. J To 
have ſome reference to a thing, withont 
the direct mention. Burnet, 

ALLU'/MINOR. /. [allumer, Fr. to light. J 
One who colours or paints upon paper or 

archment. Covell, 

To ALLU'RE, . 4. ¶leurer, Fr.] To en- 
tice to any thing. Milton. 

ALLU'RE. /. [from the verb.] 2 
+ ſet up to entice birds. Hayward. 

ALLU'REMENT. J. [from are.] Entice- 
ment; temptation, Dryden. 

E 2 ALLURER, 


\ 


AL M 


ALL U RER. /. [from allure.] Enticer; en- 
veigler. 5 5 | 

ALLURINGLY. ad. [from allure.) In an 
alluring manner; enticingly, 

ALLURINGNESS. ſ. from alluring. ] En- 
ticement ; temptation by propoſing plea- 
ture. 

ALLU'sSION. ſ. [alluſſo, Lat.] A hint; an 


implication. Burnet. 


ALLU'SIVE. 4. allude, alluſum, Latin.] - 


Hinting at ſomething. ogers. 
ALLU'>IVELY., ad. [from allaſſve.] In an 
alluſive manner. Hammond, 
ALLU'SIVENESS. ¶ from allaſve.] The 
quality of being alluſive. | 
ALLUYVION, /. {alluvie, Lat.] | 
3. The carrying of any thing to ſome- 
thing elſe by the motion of the water. 
2. The thing carried by water, 
To ALLY". v. a. [allier, Fr.] 
1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or 
confederacy. Pope. 
2. To make a relation between two things. 


ALLY”. ſ. [allie, Fr.] One united by ſome 
means of connexion. Temple. 
ALMACA4NTER. ſ. A circle drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizon. ; 
ALMACANTAR'S STAFF. ſ. An inſtru- 
ment uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, 
about the time of its riſing and ſetting. 
Chambers. 
A'LMANACE. /. [from al, Arabick, and 
urn, a month. | A calendar. Dryder. 
A LMANDINE. ſ. [Fr. almandina, Ital.] 
A ruby coarſer and lighter than the ori- 
ental. . Die. 


ALMI'GHTINESS, /. [from almigbty.] Om-- 


nipotence; one of the attributes of God, 
Taylor. 

AELMUGHTY. 3. | from all and mighty. ] 
Of unlimited power; omnipotent. Genesis. 
Shakeſpeare. 

ALMOND. ſ. [amarnd, Fr.] The nut of the 
almond tree. Locke, 
A'LMOND TREE. ſ. It has leaves and 
flowers very like thoſe of the peach tree. 

| Dryden. 
A'LMONDS of the throat, or To Ns 1 L s, 
called improperly Almonds of the ears; are 
two round glands placed on the fides of the 
baſis of the tongue, under the common 
membran-e of the fauces. Wiſeman. 
A'EMOND FURNACE, ſ. A peculiar kind 
of furrace uſed in refining, Chambers. 
' A'LMONER. JL. { eleermoſynarius, Lat.] The 
' officer of a prince, employed in the diſ- 
tribution of charity, Dryden. 


A'LMONRY. , from almaner.] The place 
where alms are tributed. 

ALMO'ST. ad, from all and moft.} Nearly; 

3 Bent. 

ma, Lat.] What is given 


well nigh. 


ALMS. 7. (rem? 


ALP 


in relief of the poor. Swift, 
A'LMSBASKET. /. [from alms and baſter.] 
The baſket in which proviſions are put to 
be given away. L'*Eftrange. 
A'LMSDEED. /. [from alms and deed. } A 
charitable gift. Shateſpeare. 
A'LMSGIVER. F. ¶ from alms and giver. ] 
He that ſupports others by his charity. Bac. 
A'LMSHOUSE. ſ. [from am and bouſe.] 
An hoſpital for the poor. Pop e. 
A'LMSMAN. /. | from aims and man.] A 
man who lives upon alms. Shakeſpeare, 
ALMUG-TREE. /. A tree mentioned in 
ſcripture, | 
ALNAGAR. ſ. A meaſurer by the ell; a 
ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was 
to inſpect the aſſize of woollen cloth. Dic. 
A'LNAGE. ſ. [from aulrage, Fr.] Ell- 
meaſure, Die. 
ALNIGHT. ſ. Alright is a great cake of 
wax, with the wick in the midſt. Bacon, 
A'LOES. /. [d onx.] | 
I. A precious wood uſed in the Eaſt for 
perfumes, of which the beſt ſort is of 
higher price than gold. Savary. 
2. A tree which grows in hot countries. 
Miller. 
3. A medicinal juice extracted not from 
the odoriferous, but the common alzes 
tree, by cutting the leaves, and expoſing 
the juice that drops from them to the ſun. 
ALOE TIC AL. a. | from alocs.] Conſiſting 
chiefly of aloes. ' Wiſeman, 
ALOFT. ad. ¶ /effter, to lift up, Dan.] On 
bigh ; in the air. Suckling. 
ALO'FT. prep. Above, 
A'LOGY. . .] Unreaſonableneſs ; 


abſurdity. Dia, 
ALONE. 4. fallen, Dutch, ] | 
1. With ancther; fingle. Bentley. 
2. Without company; ſolitary. Sidney. 
Dryden. 
ALONG. ad. [au longue, Fr.] | 
1. At length. Dryden. 


2. Through any ſpace meaſured length- 
wiſe, - | Bacon. 
3. Forward; onward. Pops. 

ALO/NGST, ad. Through the length. Kn:!les, 

ALOQ'OF. ad. [all a, that is, guite g.] At 
a diſtance, ryden, 

ALO/UD, ad. ¶ from a and hud. ] Loudly ; 
with a great noiſe, Weller, 

ALO'W, ad, [from a and ow.] In a low 
place; not aloft. Drydep. 

ALPHA. ſ. The firſt letter in the Greek 
alphabet, anſwering to our A therefore 
uſed to hgnify the firſt, Revelat. 

ALPHABET. /. | from x, altha, and 
Ba, beta, the two firſt letters of the 

| Greeks, ] The letters, or elements of 
ſpeech. Dryder. 

ALPHABE TICAL. 2. from alphavet. | Ac- 
eording to the ſerics of letters. Seus ft. 


ALPH As 


DTR 


\ LPHABE/TICALLY. adv. [from alpha- 
hetical.] According to the order of the 
letters. | Holder. 

ALRE ADV. ad. [from all and ready.] At 
this preſent tige. Pope. 

ALS. ad. [alt, Dutch.] Alſo. Spenſer. 

A'!LSO. ad. [from all and fo.] In the fame 
manner; likewiſe. Burnet. 

A'LTAR. ſ. [altare, Lat.] 3 

1. The place where offerings to heaven 
are laid. Dryden. 
2. The table in chriſtian churches where 
the communion is adminiſtered, Shakeſp. 

A!LTARAGE. ſ. [altaragium, Lat.] An 
emolument from oblations. Ayliffe. 

A'LTAR-CLOTH. /. [from altar and cloth. ] 

The cloth thrown over the altar in churches, 


Peacham. 


To ALTER. ,. a. [alterer, Fr.] | 
1. To change ; to make otherwiſe than 


it is. Stillingfieet. 


2. To take off from a perſuaſion or ſect. 
Dryden. 


To ALTER. v. n. To become otherwiſe than 


it was; to be changed; to ſuffer change. 


A LTERABLE. 2. {from alter; alterable,. 


Fr.] That which may be altered or 
changed. ö Sæo lt. 
A'LTERABLENESS. ſ. [from alterable.] 
The quality of being alterable. 
A'LTERABLY. ad. [from alterable.] In 
ſuch a manner as may be altered. 


A'LTERANT. a. [alterant, Fr.] That 


which has the power of producing changes. 

Bacon. 

A'LTERA'/TION, ſ. [from alter; altera- 
tion, Fr. 

1. The 0 of altering or changing. Hooker. 

2. The change made, Hooker, 

A'LTERATIVE. #. [from a/ter.] Medi- 


cines called aſterative, are ſuch as have 


no immediate ſenſible operation, but gra 
dually gain upon the conſtitution, | 
Government of the Tongue. 
ALTERCA/TION. /. | altercation, Fr.] 
Debate; controverſy. Hakewell, 
ALTE'/RN, a. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by 
mano. - Milton. 
ALTE'RNACY. /. [from alternate.] Action 
performed by turns. | 
ALTERNATE. 3. [alternus, Lat.] Being 
by turns; reciprocal. Scuth. 
ALTERNATE. /. [from alternate, a.] Vi- 
ciſſitude. Not generally uſed. Prior. 
To ALTERNATE. v. 4. [aliernc, Lat.] 
1. To perform alternately. Millon. 
2. To change one thing for another re- 
ciprocally. Crew, 
ALTERNATELY. ad. from alternate. 
In reciprocal ſucceſſion. Newton, 
ALTE'RNATENESS. ſ. [from alterrate.] 
The quality of being alternate. Di&, 


ALTERNA/TION, /. | kom alternate. ] 


* 


ALU/ MIN OVs. 2. [from alm. 


AMA 


The reciprocal ſucceſſion of things. Brown, 


ALTERNATIVE. /. [alternarif, Fr.] The 


choice given of two things; ſo that if 
one be rejected, the other muſt be taken. 
Young, 

ALTE'RNATIVELY. ad. [from alterna- 
einer By turns; reciprocally. Ayliffe. 
ALTE/RNATIVENESS. /. [from alterna- 
_ tive, ] The quality or ſtate of being alter- 
native. | | Dit. 
ALTERNIT V. ſ. [from altern.] Reci- 
procal ſucceſſion; viciflitude, Brown, 
ALTHO'UGH. conj, [trom all and though.] 
Nothwithſtanding ; however. Swift, 
ALTVLOQUENCE. /. C altus and loguoe, 
Lat.] Pompous language. Dict. 
ALTUMETRY. /. [atimeiria, Lat,] The 
art of taking or mcaſuring altitudes or 


heights. CO 
ALTISONANT, a, [altiſonus, Lat.] Hi ch 
ſounding; pompous in ſound. Dick. 


A'LTITUDE. ſ. [a/tituds, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured up- 
ward. Sn Dryden, 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon. Brown, 
3. Situation with regard to lower things, 


| Rar. 
4. Height of excellence, Soi. 
5. Higheſt point. Shakeſpeare, 


A'LTOGETHER. ad. from a# and toge- 
ther.] Completely; without reſtriction; 
without exception, Swift, 

A'LUDEL. ſ. [from 4 and ſutum.] Alnde!s 
are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, fitted 
into one another without luting. Quincy, 

A/LUM. ſ. [alumen, Lat.] A kind of mi- 
neral falt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the 
month a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied 
with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency 

| Baeyle, 

ALUM-STONE. /. A ſtone or calx uſed 
in ſurge | Wiſeman, 

Relating 
to alum, or confiſting of alum. . Wiſemgn, 

A'/LWAYS. ad, [calle pæza, Sar. ] 

1, Perpetually ; throughout all time. Pgfe, 
2. Conſtantly ; without variation. Dryden, 

A. M. artium magiſter, or maſter of arts, 

AM. The firſt perſon of the verb ro be, 
See To Bx. Prior, 

AMABULITY. /. [from amabilis, Latin. 
Lovelineſs. : Taylor, 

APMADE'TTO. ſ. A fort of pear, 

AMADOT. ſ. A fort of pear, 

AMA'IN. ad. [from main, or maigne, old 
Fr.] With vehemence ; with vigour. _ 

Oryder, 


AMA/LGAM, . The mixture of me- 
AMALGCANMA. þ tals procured by amal. 
gation. 4] Boyle, 


To AMA/LGAMATE. v. . [from amal. 
gam.] To unitz mctals with quickfily:r, 
AMANDA'TIOY, 


— 


AMB 


AMANDA'TION. /. [from amando, Lat.] 
The act of ſending on a meſſage. 
LAMANUE'NSIS. . [Lat.] A perſon who 
writes what another dictates, 
A'MARANTH. /. [amaranthus, Lat.] 
1. The name of a plant. | 
2. In poetry, an imaginary flawer unfad- 
ing. Milton. 
AMARANTHINE. a. [amaranthinus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of amaranths. Pope. 
 AMA'RITUDE. . [ameritudo, Lat.] Bit- 
8. Harvey. 
AMA SMENT. /. [from amaſs.] A heap; 
an accumulation, Glanville. 
To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſſer, Fr.] 
x. To collect together into one heap or 
maſs. Atrerbury. 
2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 
To AMA'TE. v. z. [from a and mate.] To 
terrify; to ſtrike with horrour. Old word. 
A'MATORY. 2. [ametorius, Lat.] Relat- 
ing to love, Little uſed. Brambal. 
ARNMLAUROSIS. ſ. ff, Gr.) A dimneſs 
of fight, not from any viſible deſect in the 
eye, but from ſome diſtemperature of the 
inner parts, occaſioning the repreſentations 
of flies and duſt floating before the eyes. 
— uincy. 
To AMATZE. v. 4. {from a and maze, per- 
plexity.] = ; 
1. To confuſe with terrour. Exedt iel. 
2. To put into confuſion with wonder. 
| Smith, 
3. To put into perplexity. S hakeſ} eare. 
AMA'ZE. /. [from the verb amaze.] Aſto- 
niſhment 3 confuſion, either of fear or 
wonder. | Milten. Dryden. 
AMA'ZEDLY. ad. [from amezed.} Con- 
fuſedly ; with amazement. Meacteth, 
AMA'ZEDNESS. ſ. [from amaged.] The 
ſtate of being amazed; wonder; confuſion, 
Shakeſpeare, 
AMA'ZEMENT. ſ. [from amaze.}] | 
1. Confuſed apprehenſion; extreme fear; 
horrour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Extreme dejection. Milton. 
3. Height of admiration. 
4. Wonder at an unexpected event. Acts. 
AMATZING. ęarricip. a. | from a mage. ] 
Wonderful; aſtoniſhing. 
AMA'ZINGLY. ad. [from amazing.] To a 
degree that may excite aſtoniſhment. Matis. 
ZZ. ſ. Ia and jd , Gr.] The A- 
mazons were à race of women famous for 
valous ; ſo called from their cutting off their 
brraſis. A virago. Sta leſpcare. 
AMBAGES. ſ. [Lat.] A circuit of words ; 


a maltjplicity of werds. Lecke. 


AMBASSA'DE. Embaſſy. Not in uſe. Shak. 
AMBA/SSADOUR. /. ſambaſſadeur, Fr.] 
A perſon ſent in a publick manner from 
one ſovereign power to another. The per- 
fon of an ambaſladour is inviclable. Dryden. 


A'MBASSAGE. /. [from ambaſſadeur.] A 


Walter. 


Aadiſon. 


AMBULOGY. /. [ambo, Lat. and A7, Gr.] 


AMB 
AMBA'/SSADRESS. ſ. [ambaſſadrice, Fr, 
1. The lady of an ambaſſadour. 
2. A woman ſent on a meſlage. Row 
embaſly. Bact 
AMBER. 4 [from ambar, Arab.] A ye 
low tranſparent ſubſtance of a gummous © 
bituminous conſiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, 
and a ſmell like oil of turpentine; chief 
found in the Baltick ſea. Addiſon, 
AMBER. 4a. Conſiſting of amber. Shale 
AMBER-DRINK. /. Drink of the colo 
of amber. Baccs 
A'MBERGRIS. /. [from amber and grit, a 
£9] A fragrant drug that melts almof 
ike wax, commonly of a greyiſh or af 
celour, uſed both 38 a perfume and a cor. 
dial. It is found onthe ſea coaſts of ſever: 
warm countries, and on the weſtern coat: 
of Ireland. | Malle. 
A'MBER-SEED, reſembles millet. Chamber. 
A'MBER-TREE. ſ. A ſhrub, whoſe beauty 
is in its ſmall evergreen leaves. Mili, 
AMBIDE'XTER. /. [Lat.] f 
1. A man who has equally the uſe of both 
his hands. Brus. 
2. A man who js equally ready to act on 
either ſide, in party diſputes. 
AMBIDEXTE'RITY. /. [from as) 
1. The quality of being able equally to uſe 
both hands, 
2. Double dealing. 
hae rob a. [from ambidexte-, 
Lat. 
1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 
either hand. Vulgar Errours. 
2. Double dealing; practiſing on both 
ſides. L' Eftrang:, 
ANBIDE/XTROUSNESS. ſ. from anmbi- 
dextrous.] The quality of being ambi- 
dextrous. 
A'MBIENT, a, [ambiens, Lat.] Surround- 
ing ; encompaſſing. Newton, 
AMBIGU. f. French. ] An entertainment, 
conſifling c* a medley of diſhes. Kirg. 
AMBIGU'ITY. / [ from ambigucus. ] Doubt- 
fulneſs of meaning; uncertainty of ſig - 
nification. Scuib. 
AMBIGUOUS. a .[ ambiguus, Lat.] 
1. Doubtful! ; having two meanings. 
Clarendon, 
2. Uſing doubtful expreſſions, Dryd. 
AMBIGUOUSLY. ad. [from ambiguous. | 
In an ambiguous manner ; doubtfully. 
AMBVGUOUSNESS. ſ. [from ambiguors.] 
Uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of ſig- 
nification. 
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Talk of ambiguous ſignification. 

AMBIFLOQUOUS, a. from amb. and loguer, 
Lat ] Ufing ambiguous expreſſions. 

A MBIT. ſ. [ambitus, Lat.] The. compaſs 

or circuit of any thing. © Grew, 

| AM- 


cellent. 


A MB 


\MBUTION. {. [anbitio, Lat.] 

1. The deſire of preferment or honour. 
Sidney. 

2. The deſire of any thing great or ex- 


\MBI/TIOUS. 4. [ambitiofus, Lat.] Seized 
or touched with ambition; defirous of ad- 
vancement; aſpiring. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
\MBI/TIOUSLY. ad. | from ambittovs. } 
With eagerneſs of advancement or prefe- 
rence, Dryden. 
a MBFTIOUSNESS. 7. The quality of being 
ambitious. 

\MBUTUDE. /. [ambio, Lat.] Compaſs ; 
circuit, 

o A'MBLE. v. n, [ambler, Fr, ambulo, 
Lat. 

1. 15 move upon an amble; to pace. Dryd. 


2. To move eaſily. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To move with ſubmiſſion. Naave. 
4. To walk daintily. Shakeſpeare. 


WMBLE. /. {from the verb.] A pace or 

| movement in which the horſe removes both 

his legs on one ſide ; an eaſy pace. 

\'MBLER. /. [from to amble.] A pacer. 

\'MBLINGLY. ad. | from — J With 
an amblin 7573 

IMBRO'SLA. 1. [apa8 

1. The imaginary food of, the gods. 

2. The name of a plant. 

A MBRO'SIAL. a. [from ambrofia.] Par- 

taking of the nature or qualities of ambro- 

fia ; delicious. Pope. 

\'MBRY. /. [Corrupted from almonry.] 

1. The place where alms are diſtributed, 

2. The place where plate, and utenſils for 

houſekeeping, are kept, 

\MBS-ACE. ſ. [from ambo, Lat. and ace. ] 

A double ace. Branh. 

\MBULA'TION. / lanbulatio, Lat.] The 

act of walking. Brown, 

\'MBULATORY. 4. [ambulo, Lat. 

1. That which has the power or faculty of 

walking, 

2. That which happens during a paſſage 

or walk, Wetton, 

3. Moveable, 

VMBURY. /. A bloody wart on a horſe's 
body, 


AMBUSCA/ DE. JS. [embuſcade, Fr.] A pri- 
vate ſtation in which men lie to ſurpriſe 
others, Addiſon, 
AMBUSCA'DO. /. Jembeſcada, Span.] A pri- 
vate poſt, in order to ſurpriſe, niet 
\UMBUSH, /. ſembuſcbe, Fr.] 


2. The act of ſurprifing another, by lying 
in wait, Milton. 
3. The ſtate of lying in wait. 
4. The perſons placed in private ſtations. 

Shake genie. 


AMBUSHED. 2. {from ani. ] Placed in 


Davies. 


Wilkins, 


7. The, poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
an enemy. Dryden. 


Hayævard. 


AMI 


ambuſh; Dryden. 

AMBU'/SHMENT, /. [from ambuſh} Am- 
buſh ; ſurprize. Spenſer. 

AMBU'/STION. ſ. [ ambuſtte, Lat. ] A . 3 
a ſcald. 

AMEL. ſ. [email, Fr.] The matter with 
which the variegated works are overlaid, 
which we call enamelled. Boyle. 

AME'N. a. [Hebrew.] A term uſed in de- 
votions, by which, at the end of a praver, 
we mean, /o Le it; at the end of a creed, 
0 it is. Shakeſpeare. 

AME/NABLE. a. {ameſnable, Fr.] Re- 
ſponkble ; ſubject ſo as to be liable to ace 


count. Dames. 
A'MENANCE. /. [from æmener, Fr.] Con- 
duct; behavi-ur, Penſer. 


To AME! ND. ». 4. [amender, Fr. J 
1. To correct; to change any thing that 
is wrong. a 
2. To refotm the life. Feremiah. 
3. To reftore paſſages in writers which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to kave depraved. 


To AME/ND. v. n. To grow better. Sidney. 


AME'NDE. /. French. ] A fine, by which 
recompenſe is ſuppoſed to be made for the 
fault. 

AMENDMENT. /. . Fr.] 

1. A change from bad for the better. Ray. 
2. Reformation of life. - Hicker. 

Recovery of health, Shaleſpearr. 
4 In law. ] The correction of an errour 
committed in a proceſs. 

AME NDER. ſ. from amend.] The per- 
ſon that amends any thing. 

AME NDS. ſ. | amende, Fr.] Recompenſe; 
compenſation. Raleigh. 

AMENITY. [ ameniſe, Fr. amonitas, 
Lat.] Agrecableneſs of ſituation. Brown. 

To AMERCE. v. 4. {amercier, Fr.] To 

uniſh with a fine or penalty. ' Milken. 


 AMERCER. /. [from amerce.] He that ſets 


a-fine upon any miſdemeanour. 
AME RCEMENT. ſ. | from amerce.] The pe- 
cuniaty puniſhment of an offender. Spenſer. 
AMES-ACE. ſ. [ambs-ace.] Two aces on 
two dice. Dryden. 
AMETHOY/DICAL. a. ¶ from à and metbad. ] 
Out of method: irregular. 
A'METHYST. ſ. ah , Gr.] A precious | 
ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
Suppoſed to hinder drunkenneſs. The ori- 
ental amethyſ# is the moſt valuable. Savary. 
A'METHYSTINE. c. ¶ from amethyf.] Re- 
ſembling an amet hyſt. 
A'MIA BLE. a. Loinalle, Fr. 
1. Lovely; pleaſing; worthy to be loved. 
Hoolcr. 
2. Pretending love; ſhewing love. Shakejp. 
A'MIABLENESS, 7 from am.] Love- 
lineſs; power of r2 iſing love. Aldiſon. 
A!MIABLY. ad. I irom æniabie.] Such a 
manner asd excite love. 


AMI- 


AMO/NGST. 


2 


AMO 


A'MICABLE. 2. [amica ili, Lat.] Friend- 
ly ; kind. 

A'MICABLENESS. /. {| from 4 

_ Friendlineſs ; goodwill. 

A'MICABLY. ad. [from amicadb/e.] In a 
friendly way. Prior, 


able. ] 


_A'MIICE. [ai, Fr.] The firft or under- 


moſt part of a prieſt's habit, over which he 


wears the alb. ö Paradiſe Reg. 
AMVD. 6 EP PEEP; 
AMUDST. C-. [from à and mid.] 

1. In the mid; middle. Paradiſe Left, 


2. Mingled with; ſurrounded by. Dryer, 


3. Amongft, Addiſen. 
AMVSS. ad. [a and »if.] 

1. Faultily ; criminally. | Aadiſon. 

2. In an ill ſenſe. Fairfax, 


3. Wrong; not according to the perfection 
of the thing. Dryden. 
Impaired in health. | 
AMPSSION. /. [amiffe, Lat.] Loſs. 
To AMIT. v. a. [amitto, Lat.] To loſe, 


Brawn, 


&AMITY. ſ. [amiie, Fr.] Friendſhip. Denb. 

AMMONI AC. a. 

GUM AMMONIAC is brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from 
an umbelliferovs plant. 5 

SAL AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two 
kinds. The ancient was a native ſalt, ge- 

 Herated in inns where pilgrims, coming 
from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſcd 
fo lodge; who, travelling upon camels, 
urining ia the fables, out of this urine, 
aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated Ammo- 
nac. The modern ſal ammoniac is en- 
tirely factitious, and made in Egypt; with 
ſoot, a little ſea ſalt, and the urine of cattle, 
Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian ſal am- 
moniac, by adding one part of common falt 

to five of urine ; with which ſome mix 


that quantity of ſoot. 


AMMONTACAL. a. | from ammoniac.] 


. Having the properties of ammoniac falt. 
AMMUNYUTION. /. {munition, Fr. I Military 
ſtores. Clarendon. 
AMMUNITION BREAD. /. Bread for the 
ſupply of the armies, 
AMNESTY. ſ. [C.] An act of ob- 
lirion. Swift, 
AMNION. 1 [Lat.] The innermoſt mem- 
A'MNIOS. y brane with which the fetus 
in the womb is immediately covered. 
AMO'MUM.” . [Lat.] A fort of fruit, 
AMONG. : prep. [amang,Saxon. | 


1. Mingled with. Paradiſe Loſt. 


2, Conjoined with others, ſo as to make | 


part of the number, Addifon, 


AMOR IST. /. ſfrcm amotr.] An inamo- 


Boyle. 
Shakeſj peare, 


rato ; a gallant, 
A MOROUS. a. 
1. Enamourad. 


Pepe. 


AMP 


2. Naturally inclined to love; fond. Pr is, 
3. Belonging to love. 


A'MOROUSLY. ad. 
ly ; lovingly. 
A'MOROUSNESS. ,. [from amorezs.] Fond- 


neſs ; lovingneſs. 


AMO'RT. ad, 


ſpiritleſs, 


AMORTIZA/TION, 
AMORTIZEMENT. 


[2 ia mort; Fr,] 


” 


Mer, 


[ trom amorous.} Fond. 


Don, 
£oyte, 


Depreſſed; 
Shahelp are, 
ſ. f amortiſſjemert, 
F.] The right or ad 


of transferring lands to mortmain. Ay lift. 


To AMO VE. v. 4. Lame ce, Lat.] 


To AMO “RISE. v. u. [amortir, Fr.] To 
alien lands or tenements to any co 


rporat1on, 
Blount, 


1. To remove from a-poſt or ſtation. 
2. To remove; to move; to alter. 


Fairy 
To. AMO'/'UNT. v. . [monter, F r.] To 


Ween, 


riſe to in the accumulative quantity. 


AMOUNT. /. The ſum total. 
AMOUR. g. [amzur, Fr.] An affair of gal. 


lantry ; an intrigue. 


AMPHYBIOUS. @a. [apt and gi. 


Hnrntt. 
Themſor 


cuth, 
That 


which can live in two elements. Arbuthns, 


AMPHIBIOUSNESS, / 
es, ] The quality of be 


different elements. 


{bgy. ] Doubtful, 


{from amphiti. 
ing-able to live in 


AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. ad. [from amphits. 


AMPHIBOLO/GICALLY. ad. [from . 
fhibolegical,] Doubtfully, | | 
AMPHIBO/LOGY. . [4ugiCoy:a, Gr.] 


Diſcourſe cf uncertain meaning. Canvill. 


Toſſed from one to another. 


AMPHVBOLOUS. a. [4j4$4 and RN, Gr. 


* 1 
Horbell. 


AMPHISBAZNA. ſ. | Lat. a , Gr. 


A ſerpent ſuppoſed io have two heads. 


Miltor. 


AI HISCII. .. [Lat. pom, Gr.] Peo- 


ple dwelling in climates, wherejn the 
ſhadows, at different times of the yen, 
fall contrary ways. 


AMPHITHE/ATRE. C cf,, Gr. 


A building ia a circular or oval form, hav- 
ing its area encompaſſed with rows of feats 


one above another. 
AMPLE. a, [amplus, Lat.] 


1. Large; wide; extended. 
2. Creat in bulk. 


Dryden, 
TEmon, 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. Unlimited; without reſtriction. 


Dryden. 


4. Liberal; large; without parſimony. 


5. Large; ſplendid. 
6. Diffuſive; not contracted. 


A/MPLENESS. 
ſplendour, 


To AMPLIATE. v. a. 


extend, 


AMPLIA'TION. ,. [from angle] 
1. Enlargement; exaggeration, 


Zoo ler. 


Clarenacn, 


. [from ample.] Largeneſs; 


Sent", 


To enlarge ; to 


Eres. 


Avlifee 
2, Us 
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2. Diffuſeneſs. Holder. 
To AMPLIFICATE. v. a. [amplifico, Lat.] 

To enlarge; to amplify. 
AMPLIFICA'TION, ſ. [amplification, Fr.] 

1. Enlargement; extenſion. ä 

2. Exaggerated repreſentation. Pope. 
AMPLIFIER. /. [from To amplify. ] One 

that exaggerates. Sidney. 
To A'MPLIFY. v. a. [anpliffer, Fr.] 


1. To enlarge. | Bacon, 
2. To exaggerate any thing. Davies. 
To improve by new additions. Watts. 


To A!MPLIFY, v. n. . 
1. To lay one's ſelf gut in diffuſion. Watts. 
2. To form pompous repreſentations, Pope. 


AMPLITUDE, J. Canęlitude, Fr.] 


I. eee, anville, 
2. Largeneſs ; greatneſs. Bacen, 
3. Capacity. Paradiſe Regain'd. 
4. Splendour; grandeur. Bacon, 

Watts. 


5. Copiouſneſs ; abundance. 

6. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 

horizon, intercepted between the true eaſt 

and weſt point thereof, and the centre of 

the ſun or ſtar at its riſing or ſetting, 
A'MPLY. ad. { ample, Fr. 


1. Largely ; liberally. Atterbury. 
2. At large; without reſerve. Par. Ly, 


3. Copiouſſy; with a Ciffufive detail. 


Dryden. g 


To A'MPUTATE. v. a. [amputo, Lat.] 
To cut off a limb. Wiſeman, 
AMPUTA'TION. ſ. [amputatio, Lat.] The 
operation of cutting off a limb, or other 
part of the body, Brown. 
A'MULET. fo {amulette, Fr.] An appended 
remedy ; a thing hung about the neck, for 
preventing or curing. Brewn, 
To AMU'SE. v. a. [amuſer, Fr.] 
1. To entertain with tranquillity. Fa. 
2. To draw on from time to time. 
AMU'SEMENT. ſ. [ amuſement, Fr.] That 
which amuſes; entertainment. Regers. 


AMU'SER,” ſ. | amuſeur, Fr.] He that. 


amuſes. 


| AMU'SIVE. ad. [from amuſe.] That which 


has the power of amuſing. Thomſon, 
AMY'GDALATE. ad. | amygdala, Lat.] 
Made of almonds. 

AMY'GDALINE. a. [anygdala, Lat] Re- 
ſembling almonds. | 
AN. article. [ane, Saxon. | 

1. One, but with leſs emphaſis, Locke, 
2. Any, or ſome, 5 1.4: ode. 
ANA. ad, [av4.] A word uſed in the pre- 
ſeriptions of phyſick, importing the like 
quantj Cowl, 


, | * 
A'NA. ſ. Books ſo called from the laſt yl - 


lables of their titles; as, Scaligerana. 
ANACA!MPTICK. a. [avaxdjerlu.] Re- 
flocting, or reflected. 
ANACA/MTICKS. {. The doctrine of re- 
flected light, or catoptricks, ; 
You. I. 


ANA 


ANACATHA/RTICK. / Any medicine that 
works upwards, 

ANACHORETE. 0 I v xi ng, JA monk, 

ANA CHORITE. { who leaves the con- 
vent for a more ſolitary life. 

ANA CHRONISM. ſ. {| from &v4 and 

X461@-.] An errour in computing time, 

; A Dryden. 
ANACLA'TICKS. /. [ara and x.] The 
doctrine of refracted light; dioptricks, 
ANADIPLO'SIS. ſ. [ 4va%whet iy. ] Redu- 

plication: a figure in rhatorick. 
ANAGOGE'TICAL. a. [avaysyy1.] That 
which contributes or relates to ſpiritual 
elevation, 


*A/NAGRAM. ſ. [ad and yeaumea,] A con- 


ceit ariſing from the letters of a name tranſ- 
poſed ; as this, of W. i, l, l, i, a, m, N, o, y, 
attorney general to Charles I. a very la- 
borious man, I moyl in law. Hervel. 
ANAGRA/MMATISM. /. [from anagram. ] 
The act or practice of making anagrams. 
ä Camden. 
ANAGRA/MMATIST. /. [from anagram. ] 
A maker of anagrams. 
To ANAGRAMMATIZ E. v. n. [anagram · 
matiſer, Fr.] To make anagrams. 
ANALEPTICK. 4. [avannnl:x©-,] Com- 
forting; corroborating. Quincy. 
ANALO/GICAL. a. | trom analog y.] Uſes 
by way of analogy. Watts. 
ANALO'/GICALLY. ad. [from analegical.] 
In an analogical manner; in an analogous 
manner, heyne. 
ANALO'/GICALNESS. /. [from analegical.] 
- The quality of being analogical. 
To ANA!'LOGIZE. v. a. | from analogy.] 
To explain by way of analogy, Cheyre, 
ANA'LOGOUS, à. | ar and A:4/v, ] Hav- 
ing analogy; having ſomething parallel. 
5 Arbutbnot. 
ANA'LOGY. ſ. [eva2noyra.] 
1. Reſemblance between things with re- 
gard te ſome circumſtances or effects. 
: South, 
2. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify 
the agreement of ſeveral words in one come 
mon mode; as, love, loved, hate, bated, 
ANA'LYSIS. [. [&riwerg. ] : 
1. A ſeparation of a compound body into 
the ſeveral parts. Arbuthnet, 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts. 
Newton, 
3. A ſolution of any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or mental, to its firſt elements, 
| | Glanville, 
ANALY'TICAL. a. [from analyfis. 
1. That which reſolves any thing into fir 
principles, Boyle. 
23. That which proceeds by analyſis. 
Glanville, 
ANALY'TICALLY. ad. ſ from analytical.}] 
In ſuch a manner as ſeparates compounds 
F | imo 


AN A 


into fimples. The manner of reſolving 
compounds into the ſimple conſtituent or 
eomponent parts. Hudibras. 
To ANALYZE. ». a. [. To re- 
ſolve a compound into its firſt principles. 
B 


ANALYZER. /. [from To analyze.] Thar 
which has the power of analyzing. Boyle, 
ANAMORPHO/SIS. ſ. | ave and wogpte. 
Deformation; perſpective projection, ſo 
that at one point of view, it FT appear 
deformed, in another, an exact repreſen- 
tation. 
ANANAS. ſ. The pine apple. Thomſon. 
AN APHORA. ſ. \ 5125228. } A figure, 
when ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are be- 
gun with the ſame word. 
ANARC H. /. An author of confufion. 
Milton, 
ANA'RCHIAL. a. [ from anarchy. ] Con- 
fuſed; without rule. Cheyne. 
A/NARCHY. /. g.] Want of go- 
vernment ; a ſtate without magiftracy, 
a __Swif?. 
ANAS RCA. ſ. | from av: and oze?.] A 
| fort of droply, where the whole ſubſtance 
is ſtuffed with pituitous humours. 
iney. 
AN ASTOMO'SIS. ſ. [from avx and 5ouen. ] 
The inoſculat:on of veſſels. 
ANA'STROPHE. | arage:qn.] A figure 
© whereby words which ſhould have been 
recedent, are poſtponed. 
ANATHEMA. ſ. | ar«3tpn.] A curſe 
pronounced by cccleſiaſtical authority. 
: South. 
ANATHEMA'TICAL, 4. [| from azatte- 
ma.] That which has the properties of an 
anathema. | 
ANATHEMATICALLY. ad. [ from ana- 
tbematical.] In an anathematical manner, 
To ANATHEMATIZE. v. a. [from ana- 
tema. ] To pronounce accurſed by eccle- 
Baſtical authority. Hammond. 
ANATVFEROUS. 2. [from anas and fero, 
Lat.] Producing ducks. Brown, 
- ANA'TOCISM. /. aratociſmut, Lat. 
Galena. | The accumulation of in- 
tereſt upon intereſt, 
ANATOMICAL. . | from anatimy. ] 
1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 
* 8 | Watts, 
2, Proceeding vpon principles taught in 
anatomy. | | Sroife. 
ANATOMICALLY. ad. { from anatomical. 
In an anatomical manner; Brown. 
ANA'TOMIST, . ben.] 
fſudies the ſtructure of animal bodies, by 
means of diſteciion. Prior. 
To ANA(TOMIZE, v, a. [avalignw.]J 
1. To diſſect an animal. Hooker. 
3. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and 
by minnte part, Shakeſpeare, 


He that. 


AND 
ANA'TOMY. ,. [&:louie.] 


1. The art of diſſecting the body. Pop 
2. The doftrine of the ſtructure of the 


body. Dryden 
3. The act of dividing any thing. Ba 
4. A ſkeleton, Shakeſpear, 
A thin meagre perſon. Shakeſpean. 


A'NCESTOR. /. [anceftre, Fr.] One ficn 
whom a perſon deſcends, Dryde, 
ANCESTREL. a. [from anceftor.] Claim- 
| ed from anceſtors, : Hat, 
A/NCESTRY, /. [from anceſtor.] 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, + Pop. 
2. The honour of deſcent ; birth. Addijor, 


ANCHENTRY. /. I from ancient. ] Anti 


quity of a family: properly ancienty. Shai, 
ANCHOR. .. [ archora, Lat.] 
T. A heavy iron, to hold the ſhip, by be- 
ing fixed to the ground. Dryer, 
2. Any thing which confers ſtability. 
| Hebrew, 
To A/'NCHOR. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. 
Pore. 
2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. Shakeſpear. 
ANCHOR. Aucboret, an abſtemious re- 
cluſe. | Shakeſpear:, 
CO OILS, . [ from anchor ant 


1. The hold or faſtneſs of the anchor, 

| Witrr, 

2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip 

| | Shakeſpear, 

A!/NCHORED. parti. a. [from To orcber. 
Held by the anchor. Walls, 
A'NCHORET. 5 ſ. [contrated from ane- 
ANCHORII E. choret, ava vgring.] 4 


recluſe; a hermit. Sprat. 
ANCHO VV. . [from anchova.] A litt!: 
ſea-fiſh, much uſed by way ſauce, 0: 
ſeaſoning. | Fl:ye, 


ANCIENT, a. [ancien, Fr.] 
x. Old; not modern. 
2. Old ; that has been of long duration, 
Raleigh, 


2. Paſt; former, Shakeſpear:. 


A/NCIENTS. ſ. Thoſe that lived in ch 


times, oppoſed to the moderns. 
ANCIENT, ſ. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip. 
ANCIENT, ſ. The bearer of a flag, as was 
Ancient Piſtol. Shakeſpeare, 
AVNCIENTLY. ad. [from ancient.] In ol 
times. Sidney, 
A'NCIENTNESS, ſ. [from ancient, ] Anti- 
quity. Dryde, 
ANCIENTRY. ſ. [from ancient. } Thc 
honour of ancient lineage, Shakeſpeare, 


| A'NCONY, ſ. A bloom wrought into tie 


figure of a flat iron bar. Chambers, 


AND. conjuntdion. The particle by which 
ſentences or terms are joined. 
A'NDIRON. ſ. Irons at the end of a fire: 
Bacon, 
ANDRO' 


gate, in whith the ſpit turns, 


ANG 


NDRO/GYNAL. a, { from dg and m. 

Hermaphroditical. 

\NDRO'GYNALLY. ad. | from andregy- 
nal.] With two ſexes, 

DRO'GYNUS. ſ. [See ANDROGYNAL, I 


Pape 
f the 
rydex, 
R co 


ſpear, An hermaphrodite. 25 

Par ANECDOTE. /. [avixddov.] Something yet 
> fren unpubliſhed ; ſecret hiſtory, Prier. 
yd $RANEMO'GRAPHY. ,. [avepuo; and yedgo, ] 
Jaim- The deſcription of the winds. 

Hal. ANEMO METER. 9. avejocg and lręov. ] 


An inſtrument contrived to meaſure the 


Pep, wind, - 

di RANE!MONE. . [ &1rpwm. ] The wind 
Anti. flower, | Miller. 
Sai, /NEMOSCOPE., ſ. [ avejeo; and oximes. ] 


A machine invented to foretel the changes 

of the wind, Chambers, 
ANE'NT. prep. [Scotch.] 

1. Concerning; about. N 
re 2. Over againſt; oppoſite to. Dict᷑. 
] ANES. ſ. The ſpires or beards of corn, Dick. 


y be- 
yaer, 


as A'NEURISM. /. [ avevgvra. ] A diſeaſe of 
Pepe the arteries, in which they become ex- 
dear, ceſſively dilated. harp, 
n. ANE'W. ad. [from à and new. ] 3 
eur: 1. Over again; another time. Prior. 
an: 2. Newly ; in a new manner. Rogers, 
ANFRA'/CTUOUSNESS. /. | from anfrac- 
chor. tuour,] Fulneſs of windings and turnings. 
, ANGEL. /. [*ayſenc.] 
ſhip. 1. Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit em- 
ear. ployed by God in human affairs. Locke, 
cr, 2. Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe; 
le, as, angels of darkneſs. Revelations, 
ans 3. Angel, in ſcripture, ſometimes means 
4 nan of God. ” 
dl, 4. In the ſtile of love, a beautiful perſon, 
tle Shakeſpeare, 
; . A piece of money anciently coined and 
Jo, impreſſed with an angel, rated at ten 
ſhillings, Bacon, 
ANGEL. a. Reſembling angels. Pope, 
ion. WW A/NGELSHOT. /. [from arge and foor.] 
igh, Chain ſhot. Didi. 
are, ANGE'LICA. ſ. | Lat, ab angelica wirtute. ] 
ol The name of a plant. Miller, 
ANGE'LICAL. a. {angelicus, Lat.] 
ip. 1. Reſembling angels. Raleigb. 
was 2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 
. 1 | Milton, 
ol 3. Belonging to angels. Wilkins. 


BY ANGE'LICALNES\.' /. | from angelical. ] 
Excellence more than human. 


a, ANGE'LICK. a. | argelicus, Lat.] Angeli- 
be . cal; above human. | Pope. 
Ve ANGELOT. ſ. A muſical inſtrument, 
ke ſomewhat reſembling a lute. Dict. 
a ANGER. f. {anger, Saxon. ] 
ch 1. Anger is uneaſineſs upon receipt of any 
injury. 3 Locke. 
e. - 2. Smart of a ſore, Temple, 


ANI 
To ANGER. v. a. I from the noun. ] To 
provoke ; to enrage. Clarendon, 
ANGERLV. ad. In an angry manner. Shak, 
ANGIO/GRAPHY. ſ. [from ay ſ d, and 
yea». ] A deſcription of veflels in the 
human body. 
ANGIOMONOSPE/RMOUS. &. | from 
ayſeiov, t, and onigua.] Such plants 
as have but one ſingle ſeedin the ſeed- pod. 
ANGLE. ſ. [angle, Fr.] The ſpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interſecting each 
other. Stone, 
A/NGLE. /. | angel, German.] An inſtru» 
ment to take fiſh, conſiſting of a rod, a 
line, and a hook. Pope. 
To ANGLE, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook, Waller. 
2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuating ar- 
tifices. Shakeſpeare. 
A'NGLE-ROD. /. Langel roede, Dutch, ] 
The ſtick to which the fiſhers line and 
hook are hung. Addiſon. 
ANGLER. /. ¶ from angle. ] He that fiſhes 
with an angle, Dryden. 
ANGLICISM, ſ. I from angles, Lat. J An 
Engliſh idiom. 
A/NGOBER. ſ. A kind of pear. 
A'NGRILY, ad, [from angry.] In an angry 


manner, © Shakeſfeares 
ANGRY, a. [from anger, ] 

1. Touched with anger. Ceneſit. 

2. Having the appearance of anger. Prov. 

3. Painful; inflamed. Wiſeman. 


A'NGUISH. /. [ angoiffe, Fr.] Exceflive 
pain either of mind or body, Donne. 
A'\NGUISHED. 4. | from anguiſh. ] Exceſ- 
ſively pained, ; Donne, 
ANGULAR. . | from angle. ]J Having 
angles or corners. Newton, 
ANGULA'RITY. /. [ from angular, ] The 
quality of being angular. 
A/'NGULARLY, ad. [from angular.) With 
angles, | Boyle. 
A/NGULARNESS. /. [from angular.] The 
quality of being angular. 
A\NGULATED. a. | from angle. ] Formed 
with anglos. Woodward, 
ANGULOF'SITY., g. [from angulous. } An- 
gulariry, Di#, 
ANGULOUS, a. [from angle.] Hooked ; 
angular. Glanville, 
ANGUIST. a. | anguftus, Lat.] Narrow 
ſtrait. Diet. 
ANGUSTATION. /. [from anguſtus, 1 8 
The act of making narrow; the ſtate o 


being narrowed. Mi ſeman. 


ANHELA/TION, / [anbele, Latin.] The 
act of panting. 
ANHELO'SE. 4. [anbelus, Latin.) Out of 
breath. | 
A/NIENTED, 4. 
trated, 
F 2 


Di#. 
[ anncantir, Fr.] Fruſ- 
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ANTGHTS. ag. [from à for at, and nig br.] 
In the night time. Shakeſpeare. 
ANIL. /. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. 
ANTLENESS, ? . [ @nilitas, Lat.] The old 
ANTLITY. age of women. 
A'NIMABLE. 6. | from animate. ] That 
which may be put into life. Di#. 
ANIMADVE'RSION. ſ. [ animadver/c, Lat.] 
1. Reproof ; ſevere cenſure, Clarendon. 
2. Puniſhment. Swift. 
ANIMADVERSIVE. 3. | from azimad- 
wert.] That has the power of judging. 


i Clanville. 

To ANIMADVERT. v. 2. L animadverto, 
Lat.] 

1. To paſs cenſures upon. Dryden. 

2. To inflict puniſhments, Grew, 


ANIMADVE'RTER. /. from animadver:.] 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſh- 
ments. Seuth, 

ANIMAL. f. [animeal, Lat. 

1. A living creature corporeal. Ray. 
2. By way of contempt, we ſay a ſtupid 
man is a ffupid animal. 

ANIMAL. a. [animalis, Lat.] 
1. That which belongs or relates to ani- 

„ Watts. 
2. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual. 

ANIMA'LCULE. ſ. [Lanimalculum, Latin, ] 
A ſmall animal. | Ray. 
ANIMA'LITY. /. [from erimal.] The ftate 
of animal exiftence, Watts. 
To A'NIMATE. v. 4. [animo, Lat.] 
1. To quicken; to make alive. 

2. To give powers to. Dryden, 

3. To encourage; to incite, Knolles, 


ANIMATE. 3. | from To animate.] Alive; 


poſſeſſing animal life. Bentley. 


 A'NIMATED. fart. a, | from animate. ] 


Lively ; vigorous, 
ANIMA'TION. ſ. [from animate ] 
I. The act of animating or enlivening. 
Bacon. 
Brook, 


Pope, 


2. That which animates, 
3- The ftate of being enlivened. 
ANIMA'TIVE. 3. | from animate. ] That 
_ has the power of giving life, 


* ANIMA'TOR. ,. | from animate. ] That 


which gives life. FBsieroon. 
ANIMO SE. 2. | animoſus, Latin.] Full of 
ſpirit; hot. g Diet. 


 ANIMO'SITY. . animofras, Lat.] Ve- 


hemence of hatred ; paſſionate malięnity. 
| Sift, 
A!NISE. ſ. [aniſum, Latin.] A ſpecies of 
. apium or parſley, with large ſweet ſcented 
feeds. . Miller. 
ANKER. ſ. [| ancher, Dutch.] A liquid 
meaſure the fourth part of the awm, and 
_ contains two ſtekans: each ſtekan conſiſts 
of fixteen mengles; the mengle being 
equal to two of our wine quarts, - Chambers, 


ANN 


A'NKLE. ſ. [ ancleop, Saxon.] The joint 
which joint the foot to the leg. Pricr, 
A'NKLE-BONE. /. {from ankle and bone.] 
The bone of the ankle, Peackar:, 
ANNALIST. /. [from annals. ] A writer 
of annals, Atterbury. 
A'NNALS. /. ¶ annales, Latin.] Hiſtories 
digeſted in the exact order of time. Rogers. 
A\NNATS. /. [ annates, Lat.] Firſt fruits, 
| Corvell, 
To'ANNE AL. v. a. [zlan, Saxon.] 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on 
it may pierce through. Dryden, 
2. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner 
as to give it the true temper, 
To ANNEX, », 4. ana annexum, Lat.] 
1. To unite to at the end. 155 
2. To unite a ſmaller thing to a greater, 
5 #7 Raleigh, 
ANNEX. /. [from To annex.] The thing 
annexed, Bran, 
ANNEXA'/TION, .. from annex. ] 
1. Conjunction; addition, Hammond, 
2. Union; coalition; conjunction. Ayife. 
ANNEXION. /. [ from annex. ] The act 
of annexing. Ropers, 
ANNEXMENT. /. [from annex, ] 
1. The act of annexing. 

2. The thing annexed. Shateſpeare. 
ANNVHILABLE. 4. | from annibilate.] 
That which may be put out of exiſtence, 
To ANNPFHILATE. v. a. [ad and nibilun, 

Lat. } 


1. To reduce to nothing, Facen, 
2. To deſtroy, Raleigh, 
2. To annul. Heooker, 


ANNIHILA'TION, ſ. | from annibilate. |] 
The act of reducing to nothing; the ſtate 
of being reduced to nothing. Dryden, 

ANNIVERSARY. ſ. {anniverſariu:, Lat.] 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the 
courſe of the year, Stilling feet. 
2. The act of celebration of the anniver- 

ſary. : Dryden. 

ANNIVE/RSARY. 3. [anmiverſarius, Lat.] 
Returning with the revolution of the 
year; annual, Ray. 

ZO DOMINT, [ Latin. ] In the year of 
our Lord; as, anno domini, or A. D. 

1751; that 1s, in the ſeventeen hundred 
and fifty firſt year from the birth of our 
Saviour. | 

ANIS. ſ. An American animal, like 
a lizard, | 

ANNOTA'TION. .. [ annaatio, Lat.] Ex- 
plication ; note. Boyle. 

ANNOTA'TOR. ,. [ Latin, ] A writer of 
notes ; a commentator, Felton. 

To ANNO/UNCE. v. a, | annoncer, Fr.] 
1. To publiſh ; to proclaim, Milton. 
2. To declare by a judicial ſentence. Prior. 

To AN NAT. v. a. | annoyer, Fr.] To in- 
commode; to vex. Sidrq;. 
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AN O 


AN NOV. ſ. [from the verb.] Injury; mo- 
leſtation. Dryden. 
ANNO/VANCE. /. [from anney.] 
1. That which annoys. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The act of annoying. South, 
ANNO'YER. /. [from To anney.] The per 
ſon that annoys. | 
ANNUAL. a. [ annel, _ 
1. That which comes yearly. Pope, 
-2+ That which is reckoned by the year. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. That which laſts only a year. Ray. 
A'NNUALLY, ad. [from annual. ] Yearly 3 
every year. | Brown, 
ANNU'ITANT, /. [ from anmity, J He 
that poſſeſſes or receives an annuity, 
ANNU'/ITY. .. {anmite, Fr.] 
1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of 
life or year. Coxvell. 
2. A yearly allowance, Clarendon. 
To AN NUL. v. 4. from nullus, Lat.] 
1. To make void; to nullify. Rogers. 
2. To reduce to nothing. 
A'NNULAR, a. [from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form of a ring. Choyne, 
A'NNULARY. a. { from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form of rings. Ray, 
ANNULET. f. [from annulus, Lat. 
1. A little ring. : | | 
2. [In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarter round, are called annulets. 
To ANNU/'MERATE. v. a. [annumero, 
Lat.] To add to a former number, 
ANNUMERA'TION. /. [arnumeratis, Lat.] 
Addition to a former-number, 
To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. [ annuncio, Lat.] 
To bring tidings. 
ANNUNCIA/TION-DAY, . from annun- 
ciate.] The day celebrated by the church, 
in memory of the angel's ſalutation of 
the bleſſed virgin; ſolemnized on the 
twenty- fifth of March. Taylor. 
ANODYNE. a. | from & and dονν, Gr, | That 
* which has the power of mitigating pain. 
: Dryden. 
To ANO/INT, v. a. | cindre, enoindre; 
part. oint, enoint, Fr. 
I, To rub over with unctuous matter, 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To be rubbed upon. Dryden. 
To conſecrate by union, Shakeſp. 


ANO/INTER. ſ. [from axoint.] The per- 
ſon that anoints. : : 

ANO'MALISM. ſ. [from ancmaly.] Ano- 
maly ; irregularity. ' Dit. 

ANOMALI'STICAL. 2. [from anomaly. ] 
Irregular. 

ANO'MALOUS. 4. [a priv. and dh. 

Ixregular; deviating from the general me- 
thod or analogy of things. Locke, 


Milton. 


ANS 
ANO'MALY. /. [anomalic, Fr. J f. 


rity; deviation from rule. South. 


A'NOMY, /. [a priv. and y5440;, Gr.] Breach 


of law, Brambal. 
ANON. ad. . 
1. Quickly; ſoon. Weller, 
2. Now and then, Milton. 


ANONYMOUS. a, [a Priv. and Ga, ] 
Wanting a name. ' "Ray. 
ANO'NY MOUSLY. ad. from anonymozs.}] 
Without a name, Sæuiſt. 
ANORE/XY. /. [Aena.] Inappetency. 
Quincy. 


ANOTHER. a. [from an and other,] 


1. Not the ſame, | Locke, 
2. One more. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any ether. Samuel. 
4. Not one's ſelf. South. 
5. Widely different. South, 


ANOTHER GAINES. a. Of another kind. 
Ob ſolete. Sidney. 

ANOTHER GUESS, #2. Of a different kind. 
A low word. O Arbuthret. 

ANSATED. a. | arfatus, Lat.] Having 
handles, 

To ANSWER. v. ». [ar dypanian, Wen 
1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. Dry 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. Martbeto. Boyle. 
3. To be accountable for. Brown.” 
4. To vindicate; to give a juſtificatory 
account of, Seoift. 
5. To give an account, Temple. 
6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. Prov. 
7. To be equivalent to. FEcclefiaſfticus. 
8. To ſatisfy any claim or petition, Raleigh. 
9. To act reciprocally upon. Dryden. 
10. To ſtand as oppoſite or cortelative to 


ſomething elſe, Taylor. 
11. To bear proportion to. Sxvift. 


12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. Aierbury. 
13. To comply with. | Shakeſpeare. 
14. To ſucceed ; to produce the wiſhed 
event. Bacon. 
15. To appear to any call, or authorita- 
tive ſummons. Sa teſpeare. 
16. To be over- againſt any thing. Shakef. 
ANSWER. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. That which is ſaid-in return to aquef- 
tion, or poſition.  Atterbury. 
2. A confutation of a charge. . 
ANSWER-JOBBER. /. He that makes a 
trade of writing anſwers. Swift. 
A'NSWERABLE. «a. [from anſrver.] 
1. That to which areply may be made. 


2. Obliged to give an account. Swift, 
3. Correſpondent, Sidney. 
4. Proportionate. Milton. 
5. Suitable ; ſuited, Milton. 
6. Equal. Raleigh, 
7. Relative ; correlative, Hooker, 


 ANO'MALOUSLY, #4. [from ancmalous. ] ANSWERABLV. ad. from anſcverable.] 


Irregularly. 


with proper corre- 
Igondence; 


In due proportion; 


ANT 


fpondence ; ſuitably, Brerezoed. 
ANSWERABLENESS. f. [ from. anfwer- 
able.] The quality of being er” 
ict. 


ANSWERER. ſ. [from anſever.] 
1. He that anſwers. 
2. He that manages the controverſy againſt 
one that has written firſt. Sæoift. 
ANT. /. [zmerr, Saxon. ] An emmet; a 
piſmire. Pepe. 
ANTBEAR. ſ. [from ant and bear.] An 
animal that feeds on ants, Ray. 
ANTHILL. ſ. [from ant and Hill.] The 
ſmall protuberance of earth in which ants 
make their neſts. Addiſon. 
AN'T. A contraction for and it, or and if 


it. 

ANTACOGCONIST. /. [adi and &yani?w, Gr.] 
1. One who contends with another; an 
opponent. Milton, 
2. Contrary. Addiſon, 
3. [In anatomy.] The antagoniſt is that 
muſcle which counteracts ſome others. 

Arbuthnot. 

To ANTA'GONIZE. v. . [anl. and ayw- 
ng. ] To contend againſt another. Di#. 

ANTA'LGICK. 4. [from «vt, againſt, and 
Aye, pain.] That which ſoftens pain. 

ANTANACLA'SIS. ſ. [from avlavaxraci;.] 
3. A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame 
word is repeated in a different manner, if 
not in a contrary ſignification. 

2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at 

the end of a long parentheſis. Smith. 

ANTAPHROPDTTICK. 2. [from «i? and 
ape:%7n,] Efficacious againſt the venercal 
diſeaſe. 

ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. 2. [from amt, and 
are.] Good againſt an apoplexy. 
ANTARCTICK. 2. [h and agxi@-] 

Relating to the ſouthern pole. Waller. 

ANTARTHRYTICK. a. It and 4g241.;.] 
Good againſt the gout. 

ANTASTHMA/TICE. a. [a,Nand dc .] 
Good againſt the aſthma. 

ANTE, A Latin particle fignifying befere, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſitions ; 

2s, antediluvian, before the flood. 

ANTEACT. /. [from ante and act .] A 
former act. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION, ſ. [from ante and 
ambulatio, Lat.] A walking before. Dicr̃. 
To ANTECE DE. v. 3. {from ante, before, 

and cedo, to go.] To precede; to go be- 

3 Hale. 

ANTECEDENCE. /. [from antecede.] The 

act or ſtate of going before, Hale. 

ANTECEDENT. 2. [ antecedens, Latin. ] 
Going before; preceding. South, 

ANTECEDENT. /{. [ antecedens, Lat. 
1. That which goes before. South. 
2. [In grammar. ] The noun to which the 
relative is ſubjoined, 


ANT 


3. [In logick.] The firſt propofition of an 
*enthymeme. Watts. 


ANTECE'DENTLY. ad. [ from antecedent. ] 
Previouſly. South. 


 ANTECE'SSOR, ſ. [Latin.] One whe goes 


before, or leads another. Dit. 
ANTECHA'MBER. /. [from ante before, 
and chamber, ] The chamber that leads to 
the chief apartment, Addiſon. 
To A'NTEDATE. v. a. [from ante and do- 
datum, Lat.] | | 
1. To date earlier than the real time. 


| Donne. 
2. To date ſomething before the proper 
time. Pape. 


ANTEDILU'VIAN. 4. [from ante, before, 
and diluvium, a deluge. 

1. Exiſting before the deluge. Woodward. 
2. Relating to things exiſting before the 
deluge. ; Brown. 

A/NTELOPE, ſ. A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns. Spenſer. 

ANTEMERTDIAN. a. [ante and meridian.] 
Being before noon. 

ANTEME'TICK. a. [c and .] That 
has the power of preventing or ſtopping 
vomiting, ; | 

ANTEMUNDANE. a. [ante and mundus, 
Lat.] That which was before the world. 

A/NTEPAST. ſ. [ante and paftum, Lat.] A 
fore- taſte. 5 Decay of Piety. 

A'NTEPENULT. ſ. [ antepenultima, Lat.] 
The laſt ſyllable but two. 

ANTEPILE/PTICK. 3. [ai and nig. ] 
A medicine againſt convulfions. Brown. 

To ANTEPONE. . a. [ aniepono, Lat.] 
To prefer, 3 3 

ANTEPREDYCAMEN T. /. [ antepredica- 
mentum, Lat.] Something previous to 
the doctrine of the predicaments. 

ANTERIO/RITY. /. I from antericur. | 
Priority; the ſtate of being before. 

ANTE'KIOUR, 4. [anterior, Lat.] Going 
before. Bron. 

ANES. ſ. [Latin.] Pillars of large di- 
menſions that ſupport the front of a build- 


ing. 

ANTESTO MACH. /{. [from ante and fts- 
mach.] A cavity that leads into the 
ſtomach. 

ANTHELMINTHICK. . [a and i- 
£465S-.] That which kills werms. 


: Arbuthnot. 
ANTHEM. . [ He, Gr.] A holy 
ſong. ü di ſon. 


ANTHO'LOGY, /. [yv0o{z, Gr.] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions. 

3. A collection of poems. 5 
ANTHONY'S FIRE, /. A kind of ery- 

ſipelas. Ys 
ANTHRAX, ſ. [=v3;at, Gr.] A ſcab or 
blotch which burns the ſkigy Quincy, 

AN THRO- 


A 


ANTHROPO'SOPHY. /. 


ANT 


ANTHROPO'LOGY.: ſ. || avSzrmo; and 
A.,]! The doctrine of anatomy. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGT. . gh and 
$4yw.] Man- eaters; cannibals. Shakeſp. 


- ANTHROPOPHAGUNIAN. ſ. A ludi- 


crous word, formed by Shakeſpeare from 
anthropophagi. Shakeſpeare. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGY. . [41Sgwwog, and 
$27w.] The quality of eating human fleſh, 

| Brun. 

[ avI;wro; and 
ooÞia.] The knowledge of the nature of 
man. 

ANTHYPNO#/TICK. a. [am and Ces. ] 
That which has the power of preventing 

fleep. 5 

ANTI [ail] A particle much uſed in 
compoſition with words derived from the 
Greek; it ſignifies contrary te; as, anti- 
wonarchical, oppoſite to monarchy. 


ANTIA CID. a. [from a, and acidus, 


ſour.] Alkali. | Arbuthnot. 


ANTICHAMBER. {, Corruptly written 


for antechamber. 

ANTICHRI'STIAN. a, [from aj: and 
Xeiriang.] Oppofite to chriſtianity. 
8 | Scut h. 

ANTICHRI'STIANISM, ſ. [from anti- 
chrißian.] Oppoſition or contrariety to 
chriſtianity. Decay of Picty. 

ANTICHRISTIA'NITY, ſ. [from anti- 
chriſtian, ] Contrariety to chriſtianity. 


To ANTI/CIPATE. v. 4. {anticipo, Lat.] 


1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
ſo as to prevent him. Hammond. 
2. To take up before the time. Dryden. 
3. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of 
ſomething, which is not yet, as if it really 
Was. | | 


4. To preclude, Shakeſpeare, 


- ANTICIPA'TION. /. [from anticipate.] 
1. The act of taking up ſomething before 


Halder. 
L'Eftrange. 


its time. 
2. Foretaſte. 


3. Opinion implanted before the reaſons 


of that opinion can be known. Denham. 


ANTICK. 2. [antiguus, ancient,] Odd; 


ridiculouſly wild. Dryden, 


1. He that plays anticks, or uſes odd geſti- 


_ ulation z a buffoon. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Odd appearance. Spenſer. 
To A'NTICE. v. a. [from PE Sy, To 
make anticks. Shakeſpeare. 


ANTICKLY. ad. [from antick.)J With 
odd poſtures. | Shakeſpeare. 
ANT ICLF'MAX. ſ. [from di and ji. 
A ſentence in which the laſt part is lower 
than the firſt, | Addiſon, 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE. a {from a and 
noulfre. | Good again convulſions. 
ffrvißer.] Good ring « Farr, 


Derham, | 


ANT 


A!NTICOR. ſ. [ai and cor.] A preterna- 


toral ſwelling in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite 


to his heart. 
AN'TICOU'URTTER, ſ. [from ali and cour- 
tier. ] One that oppoſes the court. 
ANTDDO TAL. 4. from antidote, ] That 
which has the quality of counteracting 
poiſon, Brown, 
A'NTIDOTE. ſ. [ie, Gr.] A medi- 
cine given to expel poiſon, Dryden. 
ANTIFE'BRILE. 4. [| ail; and febris.] Good 
againf fevers, Floyer. 
ANTILO/GARITHM. /. [from a, againſt, 
and {Joparithm.) The complement of 
the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe- 
cant ; or the difference of that logarithm 
from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 
: Chambers. 
ANTIMONA/RCHICAL. 4. [ai and ns- 
rag xi. Againſt government by a fingle 
perſon. Addiſon, 
ANTIMO'NIAL, a. [ from antimony. ] Made 
of antimony. ; Blackmore. 
A'NTIMONY. ſ. Antimony is a mineral 
ſubſtance, of a metalline nature. Mines 
of all metals afford it, Its texture is full 
of little ſhining veins or threads, like 
_ needles ; brittle as glaſs. It deftroys and 
_ diſfipates all metals fuſed with it, except 
gold. Chambers. 


ANTINEPHRT'TICK. 4. [a]: and .- 


Tix0.] Good againſt diſeaſes of the reins 
and kidneys, 

A'NTINOMY. f. [vl and . A con- 
tradition between two laws. | 
ANTIPARALY'TICK, a, [as and wagd- 

N e.] Efficacious againſt the pally. 

ANTIPATHE'TICAL. a. [from antipathy,] 
Haying a natural contrariety to any thing. 
Hoævel. 
ANTVPATHY, ſ. [from adi and wade; ; 
antipatbie, Fr.] A natural contrariety to 
any thing, fo as to ſhun it involuntarily : 
oppoſed to ſympathy. Locke, 
ANT IPERI ST ASIS. ſ. [Ia and vage 
Aa.] The oppoſition of a contrary quality, 
by which the quality it oppoſes becomes 
heightened or intenJed. + Cenvley. 
ANTIPESTILE/NTIAL. a. [at and pe- 

Filential.] Efficacious againſt the plague. 
Harvey. 
ANTITPHRASIS. ſ. = and edgic.] The 
uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their 


proper meaning. South. 
ANTFPODAL. a. [from .antipodes.} Re- 
lating to the antipodes. Brown. 


ANTT'PODES. f. [ailt and wid:;.] Thoſe 
people who, living on the other fide of 
the globe, have their feet directly oppoſite 
to ours, | Waller, 

A'NTIPOPE, ſ. [from av: and pope.] He 
that uſurps the popedom, Addiſon. 

| _ ANTT: 
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ANTI OE. 4. [antigue, Fr.] 


+A-N. T 


| ANTIPIO'SIS. F Lagen.] A figure 


in grammar, by which one caſe is put for 
another. 


 ANTIQUARY. /. [antiguarizs, Lat. I A 


man ſtudious of antiquity. Pope. 


 ANTIQUARY. a, Old; antique, Shak. 


To A'NTIQUATE. v. a. [antiquo, Lat.] 
To make obſolete. Addiſon, 

A/NTIQUATEDNESS. /. [from 9 ] 
The ſtate of being obſolete, 


2. Ancient; not modern. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Of genuine antiquity. | Prior.- 
3 Of old faſhion, Smith, - 
4 Odd; wild; antick. Donne. 


| ANTIQUE. J [from antique, .] An an- 


tiquity z a remain of ancient times. Swift, 
. . [from antigue.] The 
Aadi 


N ty of being antique. ſen. 

f r ITY. /. [antiquitas, Lat.] | 
z. Old times. Aadijon. 
2. The antients. Raleigh. 
3. Remains of old times. Bacon. 
4. Old age, Shakeſpeare, 


ANTTISCIL |. felons.) The people who 


5 their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 

people of the north are Antiſcii to 
Lee of | the ſouth ; one projecting ſhadows 
at noon toward the north, the other to- 
ward the ſouth. Chambers. 


ANTISCORBU/TICAL. 3. Tei and ſcar- 


Barum. 7 againſt the ſcurvy. Arbuth. 
ANTTSPASIS. . Lahe m.] The re- 
vulſion = — \ humour. 


ANTISPASMODICK. 2. [olewacjer.] 


That which has the power of relieving 


the cramp. 


. ANTISPASTICE. . [erging] Me- 


dieines which cauſe a revulfion._ 
AN TIspLENETICEK. 3. fei, and ſplene- 


tick. ] Efficaciqus in diſeaſes of the ſpleen. 


Fleyer. 

ANTISTROPHE. fe [eigen.] In an 

ode ſung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of 
every three. 


ANTISTRUMA'TICE. 4. [avi and firu- 


ma.] Good againſ the king's evil. V iſem. 
ANTITHES1 F. ſ. ia the plural antitheſes, 
* [avi], Oppoſition; contraſt. Pope, 


A'NTITYPE, . (er: ons. That which 


is xeſembl=d or ihadowed out by the type. 
A term of theology. - »» Burnct. 

ANTITY'PICAL. a. Sy 2 That 
en explains the Ph 


— 


 ANTLER. 7 — Fe. wt of 


a Fag's horns. Pricr, 
NEN, +. [from ali and out.] Thoſe 
inhabitants of the earth who live under 


the ſame meridian, at the ſame diſtance 


from the equator ; the one toward the 


nexth, and the other to the ſouth, Chamb. 
0 


A ORIST. 


A E 


ANT ONOMA'SIA. . [from «I: and ö, 
a name.] A form of ſpeech, in which, 
for a proper name, is put the name of 
ſome dignity, We ſay the Orator for Ci- 


cero. Smith, 
A'NTRE. Cantre, Fr.] A cavern ; a den. 
Shakeſpeare 


A'NVIL. /. [ænpille, Saxon, 
I. The iron block on which the ſmith 
lays his metal to be forged. Dryden. 
2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
ANXTETY. /. {4 nxictas, Lat.] 
1. Trouble of mind about 1 future 
event; ſolicitude. Tillotſer. 
2. Depreſſion; lowneſs of ſpirits, Arbuthbs. 
A'NXIOUS. &. [anxius, Lat.] "Y 
1. Diſturbed about ſome uncertain event. 


* e. 
. Careful ; full of inquĩetude. 
ANXIOUSLY. ad, | from pang i, 9.95 
licitouſly ; unquietly. 
A'NXIOQUSNESS. /. [from anxious. ] "Tha 
quality of being anxious. | 
ANY, a. ſang, eng, Szxon.] 
1. Every; whoever; whatever. Py e. 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition to one. Devr. 
7 [a FS n 
AO'RTA. /. 1405 3 reat artery which 
riſes immediately —＋ of the left ventricle 
of the heart. Quincy. 
APA'CE. ad. [from @ and pace. 
1. Quick; ſpeedily, Villatſon. 
2. Haſtily. Atterbury. 
APAGO'GICAL. a. [from &rey»35.] Such 
as does not prove the thing directly; but 
ſhews the abſurdity, which ariſes from de- 
nying it. | Chambers, 
APART. ad. [apart, Fr.] 
1. Separatcly from the reſt in place. Cla. 


2. In a ſtate of diſtinction. Dryden. 
3. At a diſtance; retired from the other 
company, Shakeſpeare. 
APA/RTMENT. /{. [apartement, Fr.] A 
room ; a ſet of rooms. Addi ſon, 
APATAY, |. Ie and wi9%.] Exemp- 
tion from paſſion. South, 


APE. ſ. [ae, Icelandiſh.] 
I. A kind of monkey. Granville, 
2. An imitator, Shakeſpeare. 

To APE. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as 
an ape imitates human actions. Addiſer, 

ApE AK. ad. [d pique, Fr. ] In a poſture to 
pierce the ground. 

APEPSV. ſ. Lans hi.] A loſs of natural 
concoction. inc. 
APERIENT. 3. [aperio, Las. cently 

urgative. Arbuth not. 

APERITIVE. 4. [from aperio, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of opening. Harvey, 

APERT. a. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 

APE RTION. /. I from apertus, Lat.] 


1. An opening ; 3 a pallage ; a gap. . 
The 


>» > 


' APOICOPE. / 


APO 


2. The act of opening. Wiſcman, 
APE'RTLY, ad. [ apert?, Lat.] Openly. 
APE'RTNESS. ſ. [from apert.] Openneſs. 
A'PERTURE [ | 7 

J [from apertus, open. 
1. The act of opening. ; | 4. w_ 5 
2. An open place, Glarulle, 


APE'TALOUS. a. [of à and wmtrano, a 
leaf. ] Without flower-leaves. 
A'PEX, f. apices, plur. [ Lat.] The tip or 


int. Woodward. 


po | 

APHA'RESIS, ſ. [4$aigeri.} A figure in 
grammar that takes away a letter or ſyl- 
lable from the beginning of a word. 

APHE'LION. ſ. ephdia, plur. [4x:nx:©-.] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in 
which it is at the point remoteſt from the 
ſun, Cheyne. 

APHILA'NTHROPY, /. [49Mar3;omia, ] 
Want of love to mankind. 

APHORISM. /. [Se .] A maxim; 
an unconnected poſition. Rogers, 

APHORTSTICAL. #2. | from aphoriſn. |] 
Written in ſeparate unconnected ſen- 
tences. 

APHORTSTICALLY. 2d. [from apboriſti- 
cal.] In the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 


APHRODISTVACAL. 2 a. [in.] Re- 
APHRODISYACK. lating to the vene- 
real diſeaſe. | 


A'PIARY. /. I from opit, Lat, a bee. ] The 


place where bees are kept, as 
APICES of a flower. Little knobs that 
grow on the tops of the ſtamina, in the 
middle of a flower. Quincy. 


APTECE. ad. [2 and piece.] To the part or 


ſhare of each. 

A' PIS H. a. [from ape.] 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imi- 
tative. | Shakeſpeare, 

2. Foppiſh; affected. Shakeſj eare, 
3. Silly; trifling. Glan. ille, 
4. Wanton ; playful. x 

A'PISHLY, ad. ¶ from apiſp.] In an apiſh 
manner, 

A'PISHNESS. ſ. [from apiſp.] Mimickry ; 
foppery, 


API'TPAT. ad. [a word formed from the 


Hooker, Saoift, 


motion, ] With quick . | 


A4PLU'STRE, ſ. [ Latin. ] The enſign in ſea- 
veſſels, Fl , ms” on. 
APO'CALYPSE. f. I from dmoxanu/wlo. ] 


Revelation; a word uſed only of the ſa- 


cred writings. Milton. 
APOCALY'/PTICAL. . [from apocalypſe. ] 

Containing revelation. | urnet. 
L.] A figure, when 

the laſt letter or ſyllable is taken away. 
APOCRU'STICK. 4. [A roxpy;ina. Re- 
_ pelling and aſtringent. Chambers. 


 APO'CRYPHA. {I from dwoxevn1u.] Books 


appended to the 


cred writings, of doubt- 
ful authors. 5 


Hogker * 


os 


Prior. 


APO'CRYPHAL. 2. [froth apocrypha.} 
1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 
| ; Hooker, 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. Addiſon, 
APO'CRYPHALLY. ad. [trom apocrypbal.] 
Uncertainly, | | £2 
APO/CRYPHALNESS. /. [ from apocry- 
hal.) Uncertainty. 
APODPFCTICAL. a. {from a tig.] De- 
monſtrative. Brun. 
APODT XIS. f. [Aw οl FI.] Demonſtra- 
tion. a Dia, 
APOGZE'ON. 5 . [A. A point in 
A'/POGEE. 5 the heavens, in which the 
APOGE'UM. ſun, or a planet, is at the 
greateſt diſtance poſſible from the earth in 
its whole revolution, Fairfax, 
APOLOGE'TICAL. 7 0. That which is ſaid 
APOLOGE/TICK. 5 in defence of any 
thing. Boyle, 
APOLOGE'TICALLY. ad. | from apologe- 
tical. } In the way of defence or excuſe, 
To APO'LOGIZE. &. . | from apology. ] 
To plead in favour, +» Pope. 
A'POLOGUE. g. [4nixoy©-.] Fable; ftory 
contrived to teach ſome moral truth. Locke, 
APOLOGY. ,. | apologia, Lat. Ar he]. 
Defence; excuſe. Tillotſon. 
APOMECO'METRY. /. [ from ans, un- 
dog, and jaglgiw,] The art of meaſuring 
things at a diſtance. ; | 
APONEURO'SIS. ſ. [ from n and vdgov. ] 
An expanſion of a nerve into a membrane, 
Sharp. 
APO'PHASIS. ſ. [Lat. £x7:p4a04;.] A figure 
by which the orator ſeems to wave what 
he would plainly inſinuate. Smith, 
APOPHLE/GMATICK, a. [an and $Aty- 
467.] Drawing away phlegm. 
APOPHLE'GMATISM. ſ. [Ts and p- 
Aa.] A medicine to draw phlegm, Bacos. 
A'POPHTHEGM, /. | dnopSiypua.] A re- 
markable ſaying. RE rior. 
APO'PHYGE. ſ. {amopuyn, flight.] That 
part of a column, where it begins to 
ſpring out of its baſe; the ſpring of a 
column, ey Chambers. 
APO'PHYSIS. ſ. Ian e,. The promi- 
ment parts of ſome bones; the ſame as 
proceſs. Wiſeman. 
'APOPLE'/CTICAL. 7.4. [ from, epoplexy..] 
APOPLE'CTICK, Relating to an apo- 
plexy. | Wiſeman. 
A'!POPLEXY, ſ. [are. A ſudden 
deprivation of all ſenſation. ocke, 


' APO'RIA. |. | «wogia, ] A figure by which 


the ſpeaker doubts where to begin. Smith, 
APORRYO'EA. fo | amoppim. } Effluvuim; 
emanation. | Glanville, 
 APOSIOPE'SIS. ſ. [4woownnaw.] A form 
of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, through 
ſome affection or vehemency, breaks off 
his ſpeech. pgs Foote Smiths 

G : APOSTASY\. 


- APO'THECARY. /.- 


APP 


APO'STASY. ,. [dice] Departure from 
what a man has profeſſed: it is generally 
applied to — hy Sprat. 

APO STATE. ſ. (apefara, Lat. & wg fg. 

One that has orſaken his rehgion. Ropers. 

APOSTA'TICAL. a. [from app] After 
the manner of an apoſtate. 

To APONSTATIZE. v. u. ¶ from apeſtate.] 
To forſake one's religion. Bentley. 

To AO STEMA TE. v. n. [from a _ 4 
To ſwell and corrupt into matter. Viſemar. 

APOSTEMA'TION. /. { from apofterrate, ] 
The gathering of a hollow purvlent tu- 


mour. . ol 
A'POSTEME. 1 d. A hollow 
A'POSTUME. F T. ig; ; an abſceſs. 


Wiſeman, 


APO'STLE. /. Lofts, Lat. dg o. 


A perſon ſent with mandates; particularly 


applied to them whom our Saviour deputed 
to preach the goſpel. oc be. 
APO'STLESHIP, ſ. [ from apoſtle. ] The 
office or dignity of an apoſtle. . 
ApOSTOLICAL. a. [from peſtolicł. 
livered by the apoſtles. 
APOSTOJLICALLY. ad. ¶ from — ] 
In the manner of the apoſtles. 
APOSTO'LICK. a. { from 4p;/e.] Taught 
by the apoſtles. Dryden. 
APOSTROPAE. |. [a verge. F 
1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to 
another perſon has the ſpeech appointed 
did intend or require. 
2, In grammar, the contraction of a word 


by the uſe of a comma; as, tho, for 


thoagh. $203 * 
To r v. 4. 3 
ve To addreſs by an apoftrophe. 
APOSTUME. /. A hallow tumour flew 
with purulent matter, Harwey. 
afotheca, Lat. a re- 


potitorye) J A man whoſe employment it is 
South, 


Weep medicines for ſale. 
APOTHECM. |. [ properly gr 
A remarkable ſaying Watts. 
APOTHE'OSIS. 7 Tien 2x3 and Dave. ; 
_ Detfication, ___ Garth. 
| APO!/TOME. 4 [from c tocut off, ] 
The remainder er difference of two in- 
commenſurable Rk fo EY 
ZEM. g i, from, and gw, 
2 A A Wiſeman. 
Tok AL. v, a. | afpfalir, Fr, | To 
fricht; to depreſs, Clarendoe. 
APP ALEMENT. . { from appal.] De- 


preſſion; ne of fear. Bacon. 
APPANAGE. f appanagium, low, Latin. ] 

Lands fet apart for the 3 of 
Funger children. Swift. 
APPARAVTUS, ; Latin. Fools ; fur- 
„ ile -quipage ; ſhow. "Pope. 
APPAREL, |. [atpearcit, 1 
EIT Dreſs; veſture. Skai; Heure. 


Smith. 


. APPEALANT, ſ. [from appeal. 9 
b 


APP 


2, External * 232-9007 0M _ 7 
To APPA REI. v. a. [ from apparel, the 
noun. 
1. To dreſs; to cloath. Samuel. 
2. To cover or deck. Bentley. 
APPA*RENT. a. [apparent, Fr. I 
1. Plain; indubitable. Hooker. 
2. Seeming; not real. Hale, 
3. Viſible. Aꝛtterbury. 
4. Open; diſcoverable. Sbaleſpeare. 
Certain; not preſumptive. Sbaleſp. 
aEPARENTIT. ad. | from apparent. 
Evident! 0K. . Tillotſon. 
APPARTTIoN. from appares, Lat, ] 
| yan ler ifibility, Milton, 
2. A viſible bett. Tatler, 
3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. Locke, 


4. Something only apparent, not real. 


Denkan:, 
4 The viſibility of ſome lumĩnary. Bron. 


APPARTTOR. . | from pare, Latin, ] 
The loweſt officer of r 
court. Ali 


To APPATV. v. a. f er, old Fr. 0 
ſatisfy : well pere, is pleaſed; ill * 
ayed, is unea M. Hon 

To APPE/ACH. 
1. To accuſe, Bacon. 
2. To cenſure; to reproach. Dryden. 

APPE: ACHMENT. . [ from appeach. ] 
Charge exhibited againſt any man. Wetton, 

To APPEAL. v. 2. [appello, Lat.] 

1. To transfer a cauſe from one to an- 
other. Steprey, 
2. To call another as witneſs, ocke, 


3- To charge with a crime. Shakeſpeare. 
APPEAL. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A provocation from an inferior to 2 
ſuperior judge. Dryden, 
2. In the common law, an accuſation, 
_ 


D 
Pacer 


He that 
akeſpeare, 


* 4. 


3 4 ſummons to anſwer, a charge.. 
4. A call upon any as witneſs, 


appeals. 


"oP APPE'AR.. v. . [appareo, Lat, ] 


To be in ſight; to be viſible, Pricr. 
4 To become viſible as a ſpirit. Act. 
3. To ftand in the preſence of ſome ſu- 
periour. Pſalms, 
4. To be the object of obſervat on. Pſalms. 
5. To exhibit one s ſelf before a court. 

Shake eſpeare, 

6, To be made clear by evidence. 3:4 
7: To ſeem ; in oppoſition to reality, Sidney. 

To be plain beyond diſpute. * 

APPE 'ARANCE. J, [from To appear.} 

1. The act of coming into fight. | 


28. The thing ſeen. 


3- Phenomenon; any thing: Wile, Glas, 


4. Semblance; not reality.” : oo en. 
5. Outſide; oe 4; 7h 
6. Entry! into a place or company. Addi/cn. 


FO Appari ition; b 


APP 


7. Apparition 3 ſupernatural viſibility, | 
Auadiſon. 

8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 
| : Shake) care. 


| 9. Open circumſtance of a caſe, Swift 


10. ſence; mien. Addiſon. 
11. Probability; likelihood. Bacon. 
APPE'ARER, /. from To appear.] The 
pexſon that appears. Brown. 


APPE'ASABLE. a, I from appeaſe. ] Re- 
©  concileable, 


Reconcileableneſs. 
To APPE ASE. v. 4. [appaiſer, Er. ] 
1. To quiet; to put In a ſtate of peace. 
2. To pacify; to reconcile. MAnton. 
APPE!/ASEMENT, ſ. | from appeaſe.]JI A 
ſtate of peace. Hayward. 
APPE/ASER. /. [ from afpeaſe.] He that 
-  pacifies; he that quiets diſturbances, 
APPELLANT. g. [appelle, Lat. to call.] 
1. A challenger, Shakeſpeare. 
2. One that appeals from a lower to a 
higher power. Ayliffe. 
APPE'LLATE. ſ. [a us, Lat.] The 
erſon appealed agai li e. 


APPELLA/TION, /. T appellatio, Latin, ] 
1 


Ame. ; * 
APPE'LLATIVE. ſ. [ appellativum, Lat.] 
Names for a whole rank of beings, are 
called appellatives. Watts. 
APPE'/LLATIVELY. ad. [from appellauve.] 
According to the manner of nouns appel- 
lative. 6 
APPE/LLATORY. a. [from appeal.] That 
which contains an appeal 


APPELLEE. ſ. One who is accuſed, Die. 


To APPEND. v. a. [ appendo, Lat. 
1. To hang any thing upon another. 
2. To add to ſomething as an acceſſory. 

* APPE/NDAGE. /. I French. ] Something 
added to another thing, without being ne- 
ceſſary to its eſſence, Taylor. 

APPE/NDANT. 2. French. 
1. Hanging to ſomething elſe. 
2. Annexed ; concomitant, Rogers. 
3. In law, any thing belonging to another, 


as acceſſarium principali. Cowell. 
APPENDANT. ſ. An accidental or ad- 
venritious part. Grew, 
To APPE/NDICATE. v. a, [appends, Lat. 
To add to another thing. Hale; 
APPENDICA/TION, /. {from appendicate.] 
Annexion. | Hale, 


APPE/NDIX. ſ. appendices, plur. [Lat.] 


1. Something appended or added. Stilling fl. 


2. An adjun@ or concomitant, Watts; 
' To APPERTATIN. v. n. ¶ appartenir, Fr.] 
1. To belong to as of right, Raleigb. 

2. To belong to by nature, Bacen. 


A PPETEN CV. 
- APPETIBILITY, g. [from appetible.] The 
APPE/ASABLENESS, ſ. I from appeaſe. ] * . 


D 
 A'PPLICABLENESS, ſ. [from applicable. 


upp 
APPERTAINMENT. /. [from apperttis.] 


That which belongs to any rank or dignity: 
Shakeſpeare, 


 APPE'RTENANCE. /. [oppartenance, Fr. 


That which belongs to another thing. 
Brow#s 
APPERTINENT. . [from To appertain.] 
Belonging; relating. Shakeſpeare; 
A'/PPETENCE., ? fe [ appetentia, Lat.] Car- 
4 nal defire, Milton. 


quality of being deſirable. Bram bal. 
A'/PPETIBLE. 2. | appetibilis, Lat.] De- 
ſirable. Brambal, 
A'/PPETITE. f. [appetitus, Lat.] 
1. The natural deſire of good. Hooker, 
2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure, Dryden; 
3. Violent longing. Clarendon, 
4. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger, Bacon. 
AP PETITION. /. [ apperitio, Lat.] Deſire, 
| ammond. 
A'PPETITIVE. a. That which deſires. 
, 2 Hales 
To APPLA'UD. v. a. [applands; Lat.] 
1. To praiſe by clapping the hand. 
2. To praiſe in general. Pope. 
APPLA/UDER. /. {from applaud.] He that 
. praiſes or commends. _- Glanville, 
APPLA!/USE. /. [applauſus, Lat.] Appro- 
bation loudly expreſſed. Dryden. 
APPLE. ſ. [zppel, Saxon. ] 
1. The fruit of the apple tree. Pope. 
2. The pupil of the eye. Dent. 
A'PPLEWOMAN, ſ. [from apple and wwo- 
man.] A woman that ſells apples. Arbuthr., 


 APPLYVABLE. 4. {from apply.] That which 


may be applied. South; 
APPLIANCE. /. [from apply.] The act of 
applying; the thing applied. Shakeſp. 
APPLICABULITY: J. [from applicable, ] 
The quality of being fit to be applied. 
| | Digby. 
A'PPLICABLE. 2. [ from apply. ] 2 
which may be applied. den. 


Fitneſs to be applied. Boyle: 
A'/PPLICABLY'. ad. from applicable.] In 

_ manner as that it may be properly 

applied. En 
A'PPLICATE. /. [ from apply; } A right 

line drawn acroſs a curve; 4 as to biſect 

the diameter. Chambers. 
APPLICA/TION; ſ. [from apply.] 

1. The act of applying any thing to an- 

other. 6 2 

2. The thing applied. * 

3. The act of applying to any perſon as 4 


petitioner. Swift; 
4. The employment of any means for a 
certain end, Locke, 
5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. 
. 
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6. Attention to & ne particular affair. 


Addiſer ſor. ö 


A'PPLICATIVE. 6. er Weber That 
which applies. 
 A'PPLICATORY. a. That which applies. 


To A'PPLY. v. 4. [applice, Lat.] 


i "Ih 


x. To put one thing to another. Dryden. | 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. Add. 
3. To make uſe of as relative or ſuitable. 


Dryden. 
4. To put to a certain uſe. Clarendon. 
5. To-uſe as means to an end. Rogers. 


6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy. Locle. 


1 To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. 


Sroiſt. 
8. To endeavour to . upon. Rogers, 
9. To ply ; to keep at work. Sidney. 


To APPOINT. . a. { appointer, Fr.] 
1. To fix any thing. Galati 
- 2» To ſettle any thing by compact. Judges. 
3. To cftabliſh any thing by decree, 


Maraſſeb's Prayer, - 


4. To furnith in all points; to equip. 


Hartoard. 


_ APPO/INTER. /. [ from appoint. ] ] He that 
ſettles or fixes. 

APPOINTMENT. f. [ opprintement, Fr, 1 
1. Stipulation. Job. 


2. Decree; eſtahliſhment. Heoker, 
3. Direction; order. © Shakeſpeare. 
4. Equipment ; furniture. Sbal . peare. 


Au allowance paid to any man. 


re APPO/RTION, ». a. [from portic, Lat.] 


To ſet out in juſt proportions. Collier. 


. APPO'/RTIONMENT. /. { from apporticn.] 
To APPROACH. . n. [approcher, Fr. 


A dividing into portions, 

To APPOFSE. . 4. [4fporo, Lat.] To put 
queſtions to. Bacon. 
APPOSTTE. 2. Laue, Lat.] Proper; 
fit ; well adapted. anton. Atierbury. 
. ad. | from appaſite.] Pro- 
by 3 fly 3: ſuſtadly.. * Seuth., 
" APP SITENESS. JS. 17 appoſite.] Fi- 
neſs ; propriety ; 5 ſuitablenefs. Hale, 

' APPOSI'TION. fe [appoſitra, Lat.] 


r. The addition of new matter. Arbuthner. 


2+ In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the ſame taſe, 
To APPRA'/ISE, . 4 [ apprecier, Pr. } 
To ſet a price upon any thing. 
"APPRA' ISER. þ {from appraiſe, ] A perſon 
appointed ta ſet a price upon th-ngs to be ſold, 
To APPREHE/ND... 4. { apprebendo, Lat.] 


1. To lay told on. Taylor. 


2. To ſeize, in order for trial or pyniſh- 


ment. Clarendon, . 


3. To conceive by the mind. Srilling flect. 
4. To think on with terrour; to feat. 
Temple, 


"APPREHENDER. . [ from apprehend. } 


Conceiver ; thiz!.c:, 


4 


Glanville, 


APP 


APPREHENSIBLE; 4. ¶ from apprebrad. ] 
That which may be apprehended, or con- 
ceived. Br 0WNs 

APPREHENSION, Jo. Lafprebenſo, Lat. } 
1. The mere contemplation of — 

atts. 


2. Opinion; ſentiment; conception. South. 


3. The faculty dy which we conceive new 


ideas, ; Milton, 
4. Fear, Addiſon. 
5. Suſpicion of ſomething. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Seizure, Shakeſpeare, 


APPREHE'!NSIVE. 3. ¶ from 8 1 
1. Quick to underſtand. Sou 
2. Fearful. Ale. 


- APPREHE/NSIVELY. ad. [from * 


] In an apprehenſive manner. 
APPREHENSIVENESS. C from ; ok 
el 


2 The quality of being appre 755 
Hel. 
APPRENTICE. . [ apprenti, Fr.] One 
that is bound by eovenant, to ſerve an- 
other man of trade, upon condition that 
the tradeſman ſhall, in the mean time, en- 
dieavour to infirut him i in hisart, Dryden. 
To APPRENTICE. ». a, [from the noun: ] 
To put out to a maſter as an apprentice, 


APPRE'NTICEHOOD. 7. [from | 2 
tice.] The years of an apprentic-'s ſer- 
vitude. Shakeſprare. 

APPRE/NTICESHIP. /. [from apron.) 
The years which an apprentice 1s to paſs 


under a maſter, Digty. 
To APPRIZE. v. a. [ appris, Fr.] To in- 
form. C Ea 


1. To draw near locally. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To draw near, as time. Gay. 

3- To make a progreſs. towards, men- 

rally, | Lecke. 

To APPRO/ACH, wv. 4. To bring near to. 

| yden. 
ApROACH. * from the verb.] 

1. The act of drawing near, Dale, 

2, Acceſs, Bacon. 

3. Hoſtile advance. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Means of advancing. Dryden. 


 APPRO'ACHER. ,. [from approach.] The 


perſon that approaches, Shakeſpeare, 
APPRO'ACHMENT, /. \ from approach. | 
The act of coming near. Brown. 
APPROBA'TION, /. [apprebatic, wee Þ 
7. The act of approving, or expreſſing 
himſelf pleaſed, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The liking of any thing. Sonth, 


. Atteſtation ; ſupport, Shakeſpeare, 
ABPRO OF. ＋ { from approve, ] Commen- 
dation. Obſolete, Shakeſpeare, 
To APPROPV/NQUE. v. n. | afppropinquo, 
Lat.] To draw near to, Not in uſe. 


r Hudibras. 
5 APPRO- 


APR 


APPRO/PRIABLE. a. [from appropriate.] 
That which may be appropriated. Brown. 


To APPROPRIATE. v. 4. [afpropricr, 


mM ALY ' ; 
1. To conſign to ſome particular vſe or 


perſog. Roſcommon. 
2. To claim or exerciſe an excluſive right. 
GT Milton, 


3. To make peculiar ; to annex. Locle. 

4. In law. ] Toalienate a benefice. Aylife. 
APPRO'/PRIATE. 4. from the verb.] Pe- 

culiar; conſigned to ſome particular. 


APPROPRIA/TION, /. 

x, The application of ſomething to a par- 
ticular purpoſe, - + Locke, 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. - 

| | Shakeſpeare, 
3. The fixing a particular fignification to 
a word. 
4. In law.] A ſevering of a benefice eccle- 


ſiaſtical to the proper and perpetual uſe of 


ſome religious honſe, or dean and chap- 
ter, biſhoprick, or college. 


He that is poſſeffed of an appropriated be- 
nefice, Ee Ayliffe. 
APPRO'VABLE., a. That which merits ap- 
- probation. | | Brown, 
APPRO/VAL. ſ. [from approve. ] Appro- 
dation. a Temple. 
APPRO/VANCE. /. 1 
probation. Not in uſe. omſon, 
To APPRO'VE. v. a. [approuner, Fr, | 
1. To like; to be pleaſed with. 


. Hooker, Davies. + 
2. To expreſs liking. Locke, 
3- To prove; to ſhow. T illotſon. 
4. To experience. Shakeſpeare, 


5. To make worthy of - approbation. 


Ropers, © 


APPRO/VEMENT. /. [from approve. ] Ap- 
probation ; liking. Hayward. 
APPRO/VER. /. | from approve. : 
1. He that approves. | | 
2. He that makes trial. Shakeſpeare. 
3. In law.] One that confeſſing felony of 
himſelf, accuſeth another. Convel, 
 APPRO/XIMATE. a. [from ad and proxi- 
mus, Lat.] Near to. rewne 
TR A TION. ſ. [from approxi- 
o · ·˙ 1” | , 
1. Approach to any thing. Brown, 
2, Continual approach nearer till, and 
nearer to the quantity _ 
APPU'LSE. ſ. [appulſus, 
ſtriking againſt any thing. 
APRICOT, or A/PRICOCK, A kind of 
wall fruit. 1 5 
APRIL, /. [ Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The 
fourth month of the year, January count - 
ed firſt, Peacham. 
APRON, /. A eloth hung before, to keep 


the other dreſs clean. 


from appropriate. 


Locke. F 


' Corvel, i 
APPROPRIA “TOR. /. {from appropriate. 


AUA. [. 


at.] The act of 
5 Holder. 


A QU 


; Aadiſon. 
A'PRON. A piece of lead which covers the 
touch- hole of a great gun. | - 
A'PRON-MAN. /. [from apron and man.] 

A workman ; an artificer, Shakeſpeare. 
A'PRONED. a. [from apron.) Wearing an 
* apron, J | Pope. 
FA PSIS. ſ. apfides, plural. [ali.] The 

higher aps is denominated aphelion, or 
. apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or perigee. 
APT. a. [aptus, Lat I | | 


1. Fit. Hooker, 

2. Having a tendency to. Hooker, 

3- Inclined to; led to, Bentley. 

4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 85 
Shakeſpeare. 

5. Qualified for. 2 Kings. 

To APT. v. 4. [apto, Lat.] ä 
1. To ſuit; to adapt. Ben. Jobnſon. 


2. To fit; to qualify. . rr. 
To A'PTATE, v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To 
make fit. 
A'PTITUDE. F. [French. '. 
1. Fitneſs. Decay of Piety. 
2, Tengency. Decay of Piery. 
. Diſpoſition. | * 914 
A'PTLY. ad. [from apt. ] 


1. Properly ; fitly. Blackmore, 
2. HT ; pertinently. Addiſon. 
3. Readily; acutely ; as, he learned his 


buſineſs very gptly. 


A'PTNESS, /. | from apt. 


1. Fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs. Norris. 
2. Diſpoſition to any thing, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion. Bacen. 
4. Tendency. Addiſon. 
A'PTOTE. /. [of « and cla. A noun 
which is not declined with caſes. | 
(Latin, ] Water, 
A FORTIS. , [Latin.J A corrofive fi- 
quor made by diſtilling purified nitre with 
calcined vitriol, or reQified oĩl of vitriol 
in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, which riſes in 
fumes red as blood, being collected, is the 
ſpirit of nitre or agua fortis, ; 
ALA MARINA. This ftone ſeems to me 
to be the beryllus of Pliny. Woodward. 
AVA. [Latin. ] Brandy. 
AQUATICK. 2. [aquaticus, Lat.] ns 
1. That which inhabits the water. Raye 
2. That which grows in the water. 
| Mortimer. 
A'QUATILE. 2. [aguatilis, Lat.] That 
Mich inhabits ul 2 ; 53 
A'QUEDUCT. / ere. Lat.] A 
conveyance made for carrying water. Addi. 
AQUEOUS. «a, [from agua, water, * 
Watery. £ | : * 
A*QUEOUSNESS, /. [aquefiras, Lat.] Wa- 
teriſhneſs, ee 
A'QUILINE, 4. [aguilinus, Lat.] Reſem- 
bling an eagle; when applied to the noſe, 
voked, . den, 
: | AE. 
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<- Ix ad 


A R B 


AQUO'SE. a. [from agua, Lat. 
A AR. ans J [from a quoſe. ] — 
4 "gat ae Hos be, the year of the 


A'RABLE. a. [from are, Lat.] Fit for 
tillage. Dryden. 
AR ACHNOPDES. J. from aęd xn, a ſpi- 


der, and £35, form. | One of the tunicks 


of the eye, ſo called from its reſemblance 
to a cobweb, Derbam. 
ARAIGNEE. ſ. A term in fortification, 
2 branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
ARANEOUS. &@. {from arazea, Lat, a cob- 
web.] Reſembling 2 cobweb. Derham. 
'ARA'TION, 1 [aratio, Lat.] The act or 
practice of plowing. Coley. 
ARATORY. a. [from aro, Lat. to-plow.] 
That which contributes to tillage. 
A'RBALIST. /. [arcus, and balifa.], A 
croſs-bow. den. 
ARBITER. /. [Lat.] 
1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whoſe determination they N ſub- 
mit. acon. 
2, A jud | 1 
A'RBITRABLE. a. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
Arbitrary ; depending upon the * 


Spelman. 
 ARBUVTRAMENT, /. [from arbitror, Lat.] 


Will; determination; choice. + Milton. 
AR BITRARILY. 

With no other rule than the will; deſpoti- 
cally; abſolutely. - D 


'ARBITRKARIOUS. 4. [from arbitrarivs, : 


Lat.] Arbitrary; depending on the will. 


Perris, 


,ARBIT RARIQUSLY.. ad. from arbicra- 


rious ] Accor to mere will and plea- 
E ee. ] * Glanville 
* A'RBITRARY. a. arbitrarlus, Lat.] 
; 1. Peſyotick; abſolute, - Prior. 
2. Depending on no rule; capricious, 
Bron. 
70 ARBITRATE. wv. a. {arbitrer, Lat.] 
1. To decide; io determine. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To judge of. Miltan. 
To A'RBITRATE. . ». To give judg- 
ment, 


bh. 
ARBIFRARINESS. /. [from i : 
le. 


Deſpoticalneſs. Temple 
ARB RATIO. . [from 2 Lat.] 
.. The determination of a cauſe by a judge 
mutvally agreed on by the parties. 
ARBTTRATOR. h | from. arbitrate.] 
1. An extraordipary judge between patty 
and party, choſen by their mutual conſent. 


1 


2. A governour; a preſid . Par. Left. 


3. He that has the po. acting by his 
own choice. c 

| The determiner.. >... $h 

ARBITREMENT, 5 [ from arbitrer, Lat. 

"= D determination, ard, 


ad. [from arbitrary. ] | 


. 


ſon. 


ARC 


| promiſe, Bacon. 
A'RBORARY. 4. Of or belonging to 2 


A'RBORET. ſ. [arbor, Lat. a — 
ſmall tree or ſhrub. Milton. 
ARBO ROUS. 2. [arboreus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to trees. 3 
A'RRORIST. /. [arborifte, Fr.] 
raliſt who makes trees his ſtudy. "Havel, 
ARBOROUS, 4. {from arbor, Lat.] Be- 
langing to a tree. Milo, 
A'RBOUR. / [from arbor, Lat. a ex, 
Aud. . [arbuſcula, wa 
A'RBU c — 
little ſhrub, : 


- 2+ Com 


A'RBUTE. /. [arbutus, Lats] Strawberry 


tree. k May, 


ARC. ſ. [arcus, Lat.] 


1. A ſegment; a 1 Newton, 


2. An arc 


ARCA'DE, 1. French. ] A continued ar 


. ARCANUM. ſ. in the Plural arcana. 


tin.] A ſecret. 
ARCH. . 4 Lyreny Lat.] 
— 7 ang a circle, not more than the 
hes 
5 * building in form of a n of a 
cirele, uſed for bridges. | 
3- Vault of heaven, 


4. A chief. are, 
To ARCH, v. ws 1 

1. To build arches. * ens. 

2. To cover with arches, Howe! 
ARCH. 4. [from «py, chief.) 

1. Chief; of the firſt claſs. Shakeſpeare, 

2 Waggith ; mirthful, ei 7. 


ARCH, in compoſition, chief, of the firſt 415. 
ARCHANGEL. /. [ archangels, Lat.] One 
of the higheſt order of angels. Worri:, 
ARCHANGEL. A plant, Dead nettle. 
ARCHANGE'LICK. 2. {from archange!.] 
_ Belonging to archangels. 


The chief place of proſpect. or 
ew. 


ARCHBVSHOP. /. [arch and biſhop. ] A 
biſhop of the firſt claſs, who ſuperintends 
the conduct of other biſhops his ſuffragans. 
Clarendon. 


 ARCHBI'SHOPRICK. /. [from arb.] 


The ſtate, province, or . of an 
archbiſhop. 
ARCHCHA'NTER. 7 [from arch and 
chanter.] The chief chanter. 
ARCHNEACON.. . 8 Lat.] 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's place and 
office. ; Ay liffe. 
ARCHDE/ACONRY, . [archidigeonatus, 


Lat.] The office or juriſdiction of an arch - 
deacon. Carew. 
ARCHDE/ACONSHIP, : [from archdea· 


| * — . 


. Milton. 
ARCHREACON, /. { from arch and beacon. ] 
of fignal 


ARC 


ARchDU RE. /. [archidzx, Lat.] A title 
given to princes of Auſtria and Tuſcany. 
| Carew. 
ARCHDU'CHESS. ſ. [from arch and du- 
22510 The fiſter or daughter of the 
archduke of Auſtria. 
ARCHPHILO/SOPHER. f from arch and 
1055 pher.] Chief philoſopher. Hooker. 
ARCHPRE'LATE. . [arch and prelate.] 
Chief prelate. v0ker. 
ARCHPRE'SBY TER,/.[arch and preſbyter.] 
Chief preſbyter. Ayliffe. 
ARCHAIO'LOGY. [ANA and A,. 
A diſcourſe on antiquity. 355 
ARCHAIOLO'/GICK. a. [ from archaiolagy.] 
Relating to a diſcourſe on antiquity. 
A'RCHAISM. ſ. [dgxaiojac;.] An ancient 
hraſe. Watts, 
A'RCHED. parti. 4. [To arch.) Bent in 
the form of an arch. Shake ron 
A'RCHER. /. [arcber, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a 
bow.] He that ſhoots with a bow. 
ARCHERY. /. [ines archer, ] 
1. The uſe of the bow. Camden. 
2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. Shak. 
The art of an archer, ' Craſhaw. 
A'RCHES-COURT. /. [from arches and 
| court, ] The chief and moſt ancient con- 
ſiſtory that belongs to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for the debating ſpiritual cauſes, 
fo called from Bow-church in London, 
where it is kept, whoſe top is raiſed of 
one pillars, built arch-wiſe. Covell, 
ARCHETYPE. /. [archetypum, Lat.] The 
original of which any reſemblance is made, 


Watts. 

A'RCHETYPAL. a. [ archetypus, Lat.] Ori- 
ginal, | Norris. 
ARCHE'US..ſ. I from dg. A power 


that preſides over the animal œconomy. 
ARCHIDIA/CONAL. 42. | from archidia- 
conus, Lat.] Belonging to an archdeacon, 
ARCHIEPT'SCOPAL. 2. [from archiepiſco- 
us, Lat.] Belonging to an archbiſhop, 
ARCHITECT. /. 6 Lat.] 
1. A profeſſor of the art of building. 


2. A builder. 5 Milton, 
The contriver of any thing. Sbaleſ. 
ARCHITE!CTIVE. a. [ from archite&.] 
That performs the work of architecture. 
: IIS | Derham. 
ARCHITECTO'NICK. 2. [ from agyoc, 
chief, and Tix7wv.] That which has the 
power or {kill of an architect. Beyle. 
A'RCHITECTURE. /. arcbitectura, Lat.] 
1. The art or ſcience of building. Blackm., 
3. The effect or performance of the ſcience 
of building. | Burner. 
 A'RCHITRAVE: /. [from &gy?, chief, and 
trabs, Lat.] That part of a column, which 
hes immediately upon, the capital, and is 


Prior. . 


Wotton. 


ARE 


ARCHIVES. ſ. without a fingular. [ archi- 
La, Lat.] The places where records or 
ancient writings are kept, Woodward. 
ARCHWISE. a. [arch and wiſe,] In the 
form of an arch, | Ayliſfe. 
ARCTA'TION. /. I from arcto, Lat.] Con- 
finement. 
ARCTICK. . [from &. Northern. 
Philips. 
A'RCUATE. a. {arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the form of an arch. Bacon. 
ARCUA'TION. /. from arcuate.] 
I. The act of bending any thing ; incur- 
vation. 
2. The ſtate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookedneſs. 
3 In gardening. ] The method of rai- 
ing by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed 
from ſeed, bending down to the ground the 
branches which ſpring from the offsets. 
ARCUBA/LISTER. /. [from arcus, a bow, 
and baliſta.] A croſsbow man. Camden. 
ARD. Signifies natural diſpoſition ; as, Ged- 


Yard is a divine. Camden. 
A*RDENCY. /. [from ardent.] Ardour; 
eagerneſs, Boyle. 


A'RDENT. a. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] 
1. Hot; burning; fiery. Newton. 
2. Fierce; vehement. Dryden. 
3. Paſſionate; affectionate. Prior. 


 A'RDENTLY. ad. [from ardent.] Eagerly; 


affectionately. | 
A'/RDOUR. /. [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Heat of affection, as love, deſire, cou- 

rage. South, 

3. The perſon ardent or bright. Milton. 
ARDU'ITY. /. [from arduous, | Height ; 


Sprat. ws 


difficulty, ; Di&t. 
ARDUOUS. 3. [arduus, Lat.] , 

I. Lofty ; hard to climb. Pope. 

2. Difficult. Sourb. 


Height; difficulty. | 

ARE. The plural of the preſent tenſe of - 
the verb zo be. 

A'REA. ſ. [Lat.] | | 
1. The furface contained between any lines 
or boundaries. Watts, 

2. Any open ſurface. Morton. 

To ARE “AD. To adviſe; to direft, Little 
uſed. | Par. Left. 

AREFA/CTION, /. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. ] 
The ſtate of growing dry; the act of dry- 

i ing. 5 a Bacon. 

To A'REFY, v. a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] 
To dry. | Bacon. 

ARENA'CEOUS. a. | arena, Lat. ſand. 

Sandy. | : Woodward, 

ARENOVSE. a. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy. 

ARE/NULOUS, . from arenuia, Lat, 


ſand.] Full of ſmall ſand ; gravelly, 


o 


. eee nne 


p. 
ARI DTT. /. from arid.] 


ARI 


ARECQC/TICK.. a. 1 Such medi- 
cines as open the pores. 

ARG ENT. a. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 
1. Having the white colour uſed in the 
coats of gentlemen, | | 
2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 3 

ARGILL. /. [arg a, Lat.] Potters hy. 

ARGILLA/C 

con ſiſting of argil, or potters clay. 

ARGVFLLOUS. a. [from argil.] Conſiſt- 
ing of clay; clayiſh. Brown. 

A'RGOSY. [from Argo, the name of Ja- 
ſon's ſhip.] A large veſſel for merchan- 
dife ; a carrack. Shakeſpeare. 


To A'RGUE. wv. n. Targus, Lat.] 


1. To reaſon; to offer reaſons. Locke. 
2. To perſuade by an Compreve. 
3. To diſpute. Locke. 
To A'RGUE. v. a. 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 
Donne. 
2. To debate any queſtion. 
3. To prove, as an 1 
Par. La. Newton. 
| To charge with, as a crime. Dryden. 
A*RGUER. /. [from argue. ] A reaſoner ; 
2 diſputcr. Decay Piety. 
ARGUMENT. fe Fargementunr, Lat.] 
1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any 
thing. Locke. 
2. The ſubject of any di ſcourſe or writing. 
Milton. Sprart. 
. The contents of any work ſummed up 
by way of abſtract. | Dryden. 
4. Controverſy. Locke. 


ARGUMENTAL. 3. [from argument. J Be- 
 ARTTHMETICK. g. \ 2:5; and . 


lonęing to argument. 


Pope. 
SRGUMENTA'TION. /,. from argument, } 


Reafoning ; the att of reaſoning. 


 ARGUME/NTATIVE. 9. {from argumert.] 


Confiſting of argument; containing argn- 

ment. Atterbury. 
A'RGUTE. @. [ergate, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 

1. Subtile; witty ; ſharp. 

2. Shrill, 


AID. a. [aridzs, Lat. dry.] Dry; parch- 


edu Arbutbret. 


1. Drynefs ; ficcity. Afrbut bnct. 
2. A kind of inſenſibility in devotion. 
Norris. 


ARIES. f. 11214 The ram; one of the 


twelve figns of the zodiack. Themfon. 


To ARVETATE. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] To 


butt Kke x ram. To ſtrike in imitation 


of the blows which rams give with their 


heads. 


- ARIETA'TION. {. [from arietate.] 


2. The ad of butting like a ram. 


2. The act of battering with an engine 
called a rem. Bacon. 


3. The act of ſtrikiag or conflicting in 


. general, HR aun. : 


OUS. a. [from argil.] Clayey; 


ARM 


ARIE'TTA. /. [Ital. in muſick.] A ſhort 
air, ſong, or tune. 

ARVGHT, ad. [from à and right,] 

1. Rightly; without error, Dryden. 
2. Rightly ; without crime. ? alms, 
3. Rightly ; without failing of the end de- 


ſigned. Dryden, 
ARIOLA'TION. J. Lbariolus, Lat.] — 
ſaying. Brown. 


To ARISE. v. u. pret. aroſe, parti. ariſen. 
1. To mount upward as the ſun. Dryden. 
2. To get up as from fleep, or from reſt, 


Proverbs, 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity, 
Matthew. 
4- To revive from death,  Jfaiab, 


5. To proceed, or have its original. Dryd, 

6. To enter upon a new ftation. Coruley. 
7. To commence hoſtility. I rut 
ARISTO'CRACY. ſ. [Agios and alte.] 

That form of government which places the 


fupreme power in the nobles. Sevift, 
ARISTOCR A'TICAL. a. Ran ] 
Relating to ariſtocracy. Aylife. 


ARISTOCRA'/TICALNESS. /. [from arifte- 
cratical.] An ariftocratical ſtate. 
ARVTHMANCY., /. [2g9,; and jpeer'eia.] 
A foretelling future events by numbers, 
ARITHME'TICAL. 2. [from arithmetic+.] 
According to the rules or method of arith- 
metick. Newton, 
ARITHME'TICALLY. ad. [from arithme- 
tical.] In an arithmetical manner. 
Ar buthnet, 
ARITHMETICIAN. /. [from arithmetich.] 
A maſter of the art of numbers. Addiſon. 


The ſcience of numbers ; the art of com- 
putation. Taylor. 
ARK. f. ſar:s, Lat. a chef, 
1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the water, uſu- 
ally applied to that in which Noah was pre- 
ſerved from the nniverſal deluge. Milton. 
2. The repoſitory of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. 
ARM. . [za eopm, Sax, 


1. The limb which reaches from the hand 
to the ſhoulder. Dryden. 
2. The large bough of a tree. Sidney. 


3. An inlet of water from the ſea. Norris. 
4. Power; might. As, the ſecular arm. 
Shakeſpearr. 


- ARM'S END. A due diſtance. A Phraſe 


taken from boxing. Sidrey. 
To ARM. v. 2. amo, Lat.] 
1. To forniſa with armour of Abe or 


weapons of offence, Pope. 

2. To plate with any thing that may add 

ftrength. * 

3- To furniſh ; to fit up. Hallor. 
To ARM. . ”, ö . 

1. To take arms. — been, 

7.5 To provide 9 Spenſer. 


9.4. 


1 


2 „ 2 


£ —_—_—_ 


ARM 


ARMADA. 45 [Span. a fleet of war.] An 
or 


armament for ſea. Fairfax. 

ARMADPTLLO. /[. 8 ] A four - foot- 
ed animal of B as big as a cat, with 
a ſnout like a w_ a tail like a lizard, 
and feet like a hedge-hog.. He is armed 
all over with hard ſcales like armour. 

A'RMAMENT, /. 4 Lat.] A 
naval force. 

A'RMATURE. . [ armatura, Lat.] Ar- 
mour, Ray. 

ARMED Chair. /. [ from armed and chair, ] 
An elbow chair. 

ARMRNIAN Bole. ſ. A fat medicinal kind 
of earth. 

ARMENIAN Stone. ſ. A mineral ſtone or 
earth of a blue colour, . with green, 
black and yellow. 

AME NT AL. Belonging to a drove or 

A'RMENTINE. F herd of cattle, 

A'RMGAUNT, 4. [from arm and gaunt.] 
Slender as the arm; or rather, ſlender with 


want. Shakeſpeare. 
ARM-HOLE. /. [from arm and bgle,] The 
cavity under the ſhoulder. Bacon. 


ARMIGEROUS. a. from armiger, Lat.] 

Bearing arms. 

A'RMILLARY. a. [from armilla, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling a bracelet. 

A'RMILLATED, a. [ armillatus, Lat, ] 
Wearing bracelets, Di#, 

A'RMINGS. /. [in a ſhip. ] The ſame with 
waſteclothes, 


ARMUPOTENCE, [ arma, potentia, fy 


Power in war. 
ARMVPOTENT. @. [ armipotens, Lat. 
Mighty in war. Dryden. 
A'RMISTICE, J. Iarmiſtitium, Lat.] A ſhort 
truce. 
ARMLET. ſ. [from arm.] 
1. A little arm. 
2. A piece of armour for the arm, 


3. A bracelet for the arm. Denne. 


ARMONTACK. /. { erroneouſly ſo written 
for ammoniac.] The name of a ſalt genera- 
ted by the urine of camels that brought 
vifitants to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
now counterfeited by the chimiſts. 

A'RMORER, /. [armerier, Fr.] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons Pope, 
2. He that dreſſes another in armour. Shak, 

ARMO'RTAL. a. | armorial, Fr.] Belong- 
ing to the arms or eſcutcheon of a family. 

ARMORY. /. [from armour. ] 


1. The place in Whew arms are repoſited | 


for uſe. | outh. 
2. Armour; arms of n, Pat, Left. 
3. Enſigns armorial. * Queen, 
ARMOUR, he [ armatura, Lat.] Defentive 
arms. South, 


ARMOR BEARER. /. [from armour and 


begr.] He that carries the armour ot an. 
other, 


Vor, J. 


: . Dryden, 


n 


A/RMPIT. ſ. from arm and pit 
hollow place under the 3 ec 
ARMS. . without the ſingular number, 
ſarma, Lat.] 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour _— de- 


fence. ope, 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility, — 
3. War in general. Dryden, 


4. Action; the act of taking arms, Milton. 

5. The enſigns armorial of a family. 
A'RMY. .. [armee, Fr.] 

1. A collection of . men, obliged te 


obey one man. Locke, 

2. A great number, Shakeſpeare, 
AROMA/TICAL. ns 
AROMA/TICK, F “ | 

1. Spicy. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; ſtrong Gees; Pope. 


AROMA/TICKS. J Spices, Raleigh, 
AROMATIZA'TION. /. [from aroMatine. } 
The act of ſcenting with ſpices, 
To ARO'MATIZE. v. a. | from aroma, Lat, 
ſpice. ] 
1. To ſcent with ſpices z* ta impregnatg 
with ſpices, Bacon, 
2. To ſcent; to perfume, Brown; 
AROSE. The preterite of the yerb ariſe, 
AROUND. ad. ¶ from a and round. ] 
1. In a circle, Dryden, 
2. On every fide. 
AROUND. prep. About, 
To ARO'/USE. v. a. [from 4 and rouſe. ] 
1. To wake from ſleep. 
2. To raiſe up; to excite, Thomſon, 
ARO'W. ad. ¶ from à and row. ] In a row. 
| Sidney. Dryden, 
ARO'VNT, Be gone; away. Sbgke ſpare: 


A'RQUEBUSE. 77 A hand gun. 249% 
A ROD EBUSIE 6 from arguebuſe. ] A 
ſoldier armed with an arquebuſe. Knolkes, 


ARRA CK. /. A ſpirit procured by diſtillation 
from a vegetable juice called toddy, which 
flows by incifion out of the cocoa- nut trees 

A'RRACK, ſ. One of the quickeſt plants both 
in coming up and running to ſeed. Mortimer, 

To ARRATGN, v. a. L Fr. to + 
in order, ] 

1. To ſet a thing in order, in its place, 

A priſoner is faid tp be arrargzed, when he 

is brought forth to his trial. Corvel. 

2. Ta accuſe ; to charge with faults ig 

general, as in controyerly, or in ſatire, 
72 

ARRA'IGNMENT. ; | 2 arraign. 
act of arraigning ; a charge. 

To ARRANGE. v. a. [arrarger, 2755 

put in the proper order for wad purpo 2 


Fai 
ARRANGEMENT. L from OM 
The act of putting in proper order; th 
ſtate of being put in order. Cheyne, 
ARRANT. 4. [from errgnt, ] Bad in a high 
gegree. Dryden 
HB ARRANTLY? . 
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By. 
\» 3I'/ARANTLY, 0. { from #r7art. ] Cor- 


ruptly ; ſhamefully. L"Eftranze, 
A'RRAS.f. [from Arras, à town in Artois. ] 
Tapeſtry. Denbam. 
ARRA'UGHT. . Seized by violence. Out of 
uſe. Fairy Quern. 
Dreſs. Dryden. 
3. [lnlaw.} The ranking or ſetting. 
To ARR AV. v. a. [arreyer, old Fr.] 


1. To put in order. | 
2. To deck; to dreſs. Dryden 


ARRA VERS. / [ from. array. Officers: 
2 


who anciently had the care of ſeeing the 
. ſoldiers duly appointed in their armour. 


ARRE AR. , | arriere, Fr. behind. ] That 


_ which remains behind unpaid, though 
due. Locke. 


 ARRE'ARAGE. The remainder of an ac- 


count. Heoel. 


1. Snatched away. 

2. | from adrepo, Lat.] Crept in privily, 
ARRE'ST. /. from arrefer, Fr. to ftop.] 

1. [In law.] A ſtop or ſtay. An arreft is 
.. reſtraint of a man's perſon. Ceevel, 

2. Any caption. Taylor. 


| To ARREST. v. a. [arrsfeer, Fr.] 


"Jo To ſeize by a mandate from a court. 
6 Shakeſpear 4. 
2. To ſeize any thing by law. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. 14. 
4. To with-hold; to hinder. Davies. 
5. To ſtop motion. 8 Boyle. 
ARRE'ST. A mangey humour between the 
ham and the paſtern of the hinder legs of 
a horſe, Dia. 
'To ARRIDE. v. 4. [arrideo, Lat.] 


1. To laugh at. 


, To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 


-.: Notuſed. 
ARRVERE. ſ. [French.] The laſt body of 


Hayeard, 


an army. 
-ARRUSION. /. [ arrife, Lat.] A ſmiling 


upon. 


Addiſon. 
Waller. 


4 k 
To ARRO PE. v. a. | arrado, Lat.] To 
na or nibble. | Dif, 


** * - 3 


 ARTE/RIAL. 4. from 


ART 


ARROGANCE. ? . ¶ arrogantia, Lat. 
A'RROGANCY, The act or quality of 
taking much upon one's felf., Dryden. 
A'RROGANT, a. ¶ arrogans, Lat.] Haugh- 
ty; proud. | Temple, 
A'RROGANTLY. 3. [from arrogant. ] In 
an arrogant manner. Dryden. 
A'RROGANTNESS, ſ. ¶ from arrogant, ] 
Arrogance. 
To A/RROGATE. +». a. Larrego, Lat.] To 
claim vainly ; to exhibit unjuſt claims. 
| Raleigh, 
ARROGA'TION. ſ. | from arregate. } A 
claiming in a proud manner. 
ARRO'SION, /. I from arojus, Lat. ] A 
Gnawing. | | 
ARRO'W. ſ. [ ahepe, Sax. ] The pointed 
weapon which is ſhot from a bow, T a 
A'RROWHEAD. /. [from arrow and head.] 
A water plant. 
A'RROWY. a. ¶ from arrow, ] Conſiſting 
of arrows. Par. Loſi, 
ARSE. /. [eapne, Sax.] The buttocks, 
To bang an ARSE : To be tardy, ſluggiſh. 
ARSE FOOT. /[. A kind of water fowl, 
ARSE SMART, A plant, | 


\ ARSENAL. /. [| arſenale, Ital.] A repo- 


 fitory of things requiſite to war; a maga- 
Zine. Addiſon. 
ARSE'NICAL; a. [from e Con- 
taining arſenick, vodrvard. 
A'/RSENICKE. /. | agoivixes, ] A ponderons 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflam- 
mable, which gives a whiteneſs to metals 
in fuſion, and proves a violent corroſive 


'poiſon. Woodward, + 


— Carte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 
1. The power of doing ſomething not 


taught by nature and inſtinct. Pope, 


2. A ſcience #s, the hberal arts, 


Ben. Fobnſon. - 


3. A trade. Beyle. 


5. Cunning. | 
6. Speculation, Shakeſpeare, 
artery, ] That 
which relates to the artery ; that which is 
contained in the artery. Blackmore. 
ARTERIO'/TOMY. ſ. [from aghngia, and 
rt, to cut,] The operation of letting 
blood from the artery. 


A'RTERY. /. | arteria, Lat.] An artery is 


a conical canal, conveying the blood from 
the heart to all parts of the body. Quincy, 
A'RTFUL. . {from art and full. 
1. Performed with art, Dryden, 
2.  Antificial ; not natural. 
3. Cunning ; ſkilful; dexterous. 0 
A'RTFULLY. ad. \ from argful.] With 


art; ſkilfully, "Rogers 
ARTFULNESS. /. Tfrom a7 

Ta 5? Cbeyne. 

2 Cunning. * 


TP 


© Acc: © M3 


2 
OT I, 


=» 


T 


ART 


ARTHRITICAL. : a, [from arthritis. 
1. Gouty; relating to the gout. Arbuth, 
2. Relating to joints. Brown. 


ARTHRITIS. ſ. [a SLA The gout, 
A'RTICHOKE. /. f artichault, Fr, ] This 
lant is very like the thiſtle, but hath 
| 2 ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of 
the pine tree. Miller. 
A RTICK. a. [It ſhould be written ar&ich, ] 
Northern. Dryden. 
ARTICLE. ſ. [articulus, Lat.] 
1. A part of ſpeech, as the, an. 
2. A ſingls clauſe of an account; a parti - 
cular part of any complex thing. Tillotſon. 
3. Term; ſtipulation. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Point of time; exact time. Clarendon. 
To ARTICLE. v. u. {from the noun arti- 
cle.] To ſtipulate; to make terms. 
Donne, 
To A'RTICLE. v. a, To draw up in par- 
- ticular articles, | Taylor. 
ARTICULAR. a. [ articularis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the joints. | | 
ARTVCULATE, a. ¶ from articulus, Lat.] 
1. Diſtinct. Milton. 
2. Branched out into articles. Bacon. 
To ARTI'CULATE. v. a. I from article.] 
1. To form words; to ſpeak as a man. 


5 f Glanwille, e 
2. To draw up in articles. Shakeſpeare. 
. To make terms. Shakeſpeare. 


ARTVCULATELY. ad. ¶ from articulate.] 
In an articulate voice. Decay of Piety. 

ARTVCULATENESS. /. [from articulate. ] 
The quality of being articulate, 

; ARTICULATION. . { from articulate, ] 
1. The juncture, or joint of bones. Ray. 
2. The act of forming words, Holder. 
3. In botan 4 The joints in plants. 

A'RTIFICE. J artificium, Lat.] 
1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. South, 
2. Art; trade, 

ARTVFICER. , [artifex, Lat.] 
1. An artiſt; a manufacturer. Sidney. 
2. A farger; a contriver. Par. Lat. 


3. A dexterous or artful fellow, B. John. 
ARTIFICIAL. 4. [artificie!, Fr.] 


1. Made by art; nat natural. Wilkins, 
2. Fictitious; not genuine. vhakeſp, 


3. Artful; contrived with ſkill, Temple. 
ARTIFVCIALLY. ad. [from arial. 
1. Artfully; with ſkill; with good con- 
trivance. Ray. 
2. By art; not naturally.  JAdaifon. 
ARTIFICIALNESS. /. | from artificial. 
Artfulneſs, 
. ARTILLERY. /. It has no plural. ¶ artil- 
lerie, Fr.] 
1. Weapons of war. Bible. 
Denbam. 


2. Cannon; great ordnance, 
ARTISAN. ſ. [French.] 
1. Artiſt; profeſſor of an art. Motten. 


A 8 B 
2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman, Addiſond 
ARTIST. /. Cartiſie, Fr.] : 
x. The profeſſor of an art, Newton, 
2. A ſkilful man; not a novice, Locke, 
A'RTLESLY. ad. | from arrleſi.] In an art- 
leſs manner; naturally; ſincerely. Pepe. 
A'RTLESS, 4. [from art and leſs. } 
1. Unſkilful. ry 
2. Without fraud; as, an arrleſs maid. 
3 Contrived without ſkill ; as, an artleſs 
t 


ale. | 
To ARTUATE. v. a. [artuatus, Lat.] To 


tear limb from limb. Dic. 

ARUNDIN A/CIQUS. 2. [ arundinaceus, 
Lat.] Of or like reeds, | 

ARUNDFNEOUS, a. | arundineus, Lat, ] 
Abounding with reeds. 

AS. conjun&}, [ als, Teut.] ; 
1. In the fame manner with ſomething 
elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the manner that. ryden, 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe. 

| | Wietion, 
4. In the tate of another. A. Philips, 
5. Under a particular conſideration. Gay. 
6. Like; of the ſame kind with. Vatts. 


7. In the ſame degree with, Blackmore. 
8. As if; in the ſame manner. Dryden. 
9. According to what. 1 Cor. 
10. As it were; in ſome ſort. Bacon, 


11. While; at the ſame time that, 


Addiſon, 
12. Becauſe, Taylor. 
13. As being. Bacon. 
14. Equally. Dryden. 
15. How; in what manger. Boyle. 
x With; anſwering to /ike or ſame, 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as, 

Bentley. 


18. Going before as, in a comparative 
ſenſe ; the firſt as being ſometimes under= 
Rood. Bright as the ſun, Granville, 
19. Anſwering to fuch. Tillotſon. 
20, Having fo to anſwer it; in the con- 
ditional ſenſe. __ Tocke. 
21. Anſwering to ſo conditionally, Dryden. 
2 In a ſenſe a compa. ſon, by 
0. | . 
23. As FOR; With reſpect to. Dryden, 
24. As To; with reſpect to. Swift, 
25 As WELL As; equally with. Locke, 
26, AS THOUGH; as if. Sharp. 
A'SSAFOETIDA, }. A gum or reſin brought 
from the Eaft Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and 
a ſtrong offenſive ſmell. 3 
ASARABACCA, |. | afarum, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, er, 


ASBE'STINE. a. f from aſbeftos, Some- 


thing incombuſtible. i 
ASBESTOS, ſ. [4o8s7©-.] A fort of na- 


tive foſſile tone, Which may be ſplit into 


threads and filaments, from one inch to 
H 2 ten 
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- ten inches in length, very fine, britfle, 
yet ſomewhac tractable, It is endued with 
the wonderful property of remaining un- 
conſumed in the fire, which only whitens 
=” SO | 

ASCARIDES, ſ. [a cnaęidet, from d c., 


to leap.] Little worms in the rectum. 


. uincy. 

To. ASCEND. +: n. [aſ ends, Lat.] 
1. To mount upwards, Million. 
2. To proceed from one degree of know- 
ledge to another. Watts. 
3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. Zromme, 
To ASCEND. v. a. To climb up any thing. 


Delany. 

ASCEND ANT. /. [from aſcend.] 
1. The part of the ecliptick at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon, which is 


ſoppoſed by aſtrologers to have great influ- 


ence. 


2. Height; elevation. Temple. 
3. Superiority ; influence. Clarendon. 


4. One of the degrees df kindred reckoned 


upwards, _ |  Ayliffe. 
ASCENDANT. #. 
1. Superiour ; predominant ; overpower- 


ing. South. 

2. In an aftrological ſenſe, above the ho- 

Tizo”. Brown. 
 ASCE'/NDENCY. ſ. [from aſcend. ] Influ- 

ence ; power. Watts, 
ASCENSION. /. Laces, Lat.] 

1. The act of aſcending or riſing. 

2. The viſible elevation of our Saviour to 

heaven, 


3. The thing riſing, or mounting. 
| N ; : ; Brown, 
ASCE/NSION DAY. The day on which 
the aſcenfion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly called Holy Thurſday ; 
the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide. 
ASCE'NSIVE. a. [from aſcend.] In a ſtate 
of aſcent. 5 Breton. 
ASCENT. /. [aſcenſus, La-. ] 
3. Riſe; the act oi riſing. Milton. 
2+ The way by which one aſcends, Bacon. 
3. An eminence, or high place. Aadiſen. 
To ASCERTA'IN. v. 4. 4 acer tener, Fr.] 
*. 3. To make certain; to fix; to eſtabliſn. 
| a oy Locke. 
3: To make confident, Hammond. 
"ASCERT A/INER. /. {from eſcertain.} The 
rſun that proves or eſtabliſhes. 
 ASCERTAINMENT, /. I from aſcertair. ] 
A ſettled role. Swift. 
ASCE'TICK. 32. [ cuil] Employed 
wholly in exerciſcs of devotion and morti- 
Fcatlon. South, 


_ ASCE'TICK. / He that retires to de votion; 


a herfnit. | Norris. 
cn. ,. It has m finguiar, [a and ox.2\ 
Thoſe people who, at certain times of the 


ASK 


year, have no ſhadow at noon ; fuck ars 


the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 
ASCUTES. ſ. [from dus, a bladder.] A 
particular ſpecies of dropſy; a ſwelling of 
the lower belly and depending parts, from 
an extravaſation of water. | 
ASCUTICAL.7T a. from aſcites.] Dropſi- 
ASC TIC. cal; hydropical. 
AScITTTIOUs. a. ae Lat.] Sup- 
plemental; additicnal. a Pope. 
ASCRUVBABLE. a. from aſcribe.] That 
which may be aſcribed. Boyle, 
To ASCRIBE. v. a. [ aſcribs, Lat.] 
1. To attribute to as a cauſe. Dryden, 
2. To attribute to as a poſſeſſor. Tillotſor. 
ASCRI'PTION. ſ. [ aſcriptio, Lat.] Th 
act of 1 . , Did! 
ASCRIPTYTIOUS. a. [ dſcriptitius, Lat.] 
That which is aſcribed. 


ASH. ſ. [zpc, Saxon. ] A tree. Dryden. 


A'SH-COLOURED, 4. [from aſh and colour, ] 


Coloured between brown and grey. 
_ Woodward, 
ASHA MED. &. [from ſbame. ] Touched 
with ſhame. | Taylor, 
A'SHEN. a, [from b.] Made of ath 
wood. Dryden. 
A SHES. ſ. wants the fingular, [apca, Sax.] 
1. The remains of any thing burnt. 


Di by, 
2. The remains of the body. f $4 
ASHWE/DNESDAY. {. The firſt day of 
Lent, fo called from the ancient cuſtom of 
ſprinkling aſhes on the head. 
A'>HLAR: }. | with maſons. ] Free tones 
as they come out of the quarry. 
A'/SHLERING. / {with builders] Quar- 


tering in garrets. Builders Dic. 


ASH CORE. d. from 4 and Here.] 


1, On ſhore; on the land. Raleigh. 
2. To the ſhore; to the land. Milton. 
A'SHWEED. F. | from aſb and weed. } An 
herb. 
A'SHY, a. | from aſh. ] Aſn- coloured; 
pale; inclining to a whitiſh grey. 


Shakeſpeare. 

ASI DE. ad. [from à and fide.] 
1. To one hide. Dryden. 
2. To another part. Bacon. 
3 From the company. | Mark, 


 A/'SINARY. 3. [afmarius, Lat.] Belonging 


to an aſs, 

A'SININE. 2. [from anus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to an aſs. Milton. 

To ASK. v. a. [ereian, Sa con. 
1. To petition; to beg. Swift. 
2. To demand; to claim. Drygcn. 
3. Toenquire ; to queſtion, Feremiab. 
4. To require, Addiſon, 

IN | _ 

3 a, Side ways; obliquely. 
Miiton, 
ASKA'UNT, 
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ASK A UNT. ad. Obliquely; on one fide, 


| Dryden. 

A'SKER. ſ. [from aſe. 
I. A Re] Sath, 
2. Enquirer, + Digby. 


A'SKER, ſ. A water newt, 
ASKE'W. ad. [from a and ftew,] Aſide 
with contempt 3 contemptuonſly, Prior, 
To ASLA/KE. v. a. [from à and flake, or 
ack.] To remit ; to ſlacken. Spenſer, 
ASLAINNT, ad. {from u and fart, } Ob- 
liquely ; on one fide, Dryden. 
ASLEEP. ad. [from a and ſſecp.] 
1. Sleeping; at reſt, Dryden. 
2. To ſleep. Milton. 
ASLO'PE. ad. [from a and ſlope.] With 
declivity; obliquely. | Hudibrat. 
ASP, or Asytcx. . A kind of ſerpent, 
whoſe poiſon is ſo dangerons and quick 
in its operation, that it kills without a 
poſſibility of applying any remedy. Thoſe 
that are bitten by it, die by ſleep and le- 
thargy. Milton. 
ASP. ſ. A tree. 5 
APA LAIHCLS. f. 
1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem. 
2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, 
oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter io 
the taſte, and anciently in much repute 
as an aſt:ingent, but now little uſed. 
ASPARAGUS. /. The name of a plant, 
A!3PECT. ſ. [HE, Lat.] | 


1, Look ; air; appearance. Bu net. 
2. Countenance ; look, Pope. 
3. Glance; view; act of beholding. 
| Milton. 
4. Direction towards any point ; poſition. 
Seorft; 
5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething 
elſe; relation. | Locke, 
6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets, 
1 Bentley. 
To ASPE'CT. v. a. [aſpicio, Latin.] To 
behold, ; Temple, 
ASPE/CTABLE. a. [ aſpectabilis, Latin. ] 
Viſible, Ray, 
ASPE/CTION, /. {from aſp:#.] Behold- 
ing; view. Bacon. 
A'*SPEN. /. [epre, Saxon. ] A tree; the leaves 
of which always tremble, Spenſer. 
A'SPEN. a. from aſp or aſpen.] 
1. Belonging to the aſp tree. Gay. 


2, Made of aſpen wood. 
A OPER. a. [Lat.] Rough; rugged. Bacon, 
To A'SPERATE. v. a, [aſpero, Lat.] To 
make rough. Boyle. 
ASPERAYTION, f. [from aſperate.] A 
making rough. . 
ASPERIFO'/LIOUS, 4. [oſper and folium, 
Lat.] Plants, ſo called from the rough- 
neſs of their leaves, 


ASPE/RITY, .. [aſperitas, Lat] 


ASS 
t. Unevenneſs; ronghneſs of ſurface, 
7 * Buyle 
2. Roughneſs of ſound, 
3. Roughneſs, or ruggedneſs of temper. 


: Rogers: 

ASPERNA'TION. . [aſpernatio, Latin. 
Neglect; diſregard. Dit. 
A*'SPEROUS. a. [aſper, Latin. ] Rough; 
uneven. | Boyle. 


To ASPF/RSE. v. a. [aſpergo, Lat.] To 
beſpatter with cenſure or calumny, Swift. 
ASPE'RSION. T [aſperfio, Lat.] 


1. A lprinkling, Shakeſpeare. 

2. Calumny ; cenſure, Dryden. 
ASPHA'LTICK. a. from a ballos.] Gum- 

my ; bituminous, Milton. 


ASPHA'LTOS. f. ¶ de parse, bitumen, ] 
A ſolid, brittle, black; bituminous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, and 
chiefly found ſwitnming on the ſurface of 
the Lacus Af haltites, or Dead ſea, where 
anciently ſtood the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. | 

ASPHALTUM, ſ. [Latin.]- A bituminous 
ſtone found near the ancient Babylon. 

5 ſ. [A bodelus, Latin.] Day- 
ill. ; Pope. 

A/SPICK. f. [See Asp,] The name of 2 
ſerpent, Addiſon, 

To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [aſpiro, Lat.] To 

ronounce with full breath; as, horſe, Bag. 

To A'SPIRATE. v. n. [sſfiro, Lat.] To 
be pronounced with ful! breath. Dryden. 


A!SPIRATE. a. + away Latin. ] Pro- 


nounced with full breath. Halder. 
ASPIRAY'TION. ſ. [aſpiratio, Lat.] 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wiſh. 
| Watts. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or deſiring ſome- 
thing high. Shakeſpeare. 
3 The pronunciation of a vowel with 
full breath, | Holder, 
To ASPIRE. v. n. [aſpiro, Lat] 
1. To deſire with eagerneſs; to pant after 
ſomething higher. Sidney. Davies. 


2. To riſe Higiier, Waller. 
ASPORTA/TION. ſ. [aſportatio, Latin. ] 
A carrying away. Di&. 


ASQU'/INT. ad. [from à and ſquint.] Ob- 
liquely ; not in the ſtraight line of viſion. 


Swift 
ASS. ſ. [ afmus, Lat.] | 
r. An animal of burden, Shakeſpeare, 


2. A ftupid, heavy, du'l fellow; a dolr. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To ASSA'IL, v. a. [afailler, Fr.] : 
1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſ- 
ſault; to fall upon. Spenſer. 
2. To attack with argument, or cenſure. 


: Pope, 
ASSATLABLE. a. [from aſſail.] That which 
may be attacked, Shakeſpeare, 
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ASSEMBLAGE. . [affemblage, Fr.} A 


ASS A 8 8 


ASSAVLANT, . [afaillant, Fr.] He that ASSE'MBLY. . [ nb, Fr.] A cot. 
attacks. | Hayward, pany met together, TIE 

ASSA'ILANT, 2. Attacking ; invading, ASSE NT. ſ. {afenſus, Lat.] | 
Milken, 1. The act of agreeing to any thing. Locke, 


ASSA'ILER, ſ. [from effil.] One who at- 3. Conſent; agreement. Hooker, 
tacks another. | | Sidney. To ASSENT. v. n. {[afſentire, Lat.] To 
" ASSAPAYNICK. ,. The flying ſquirrel. concede ; to yield to, % 


ASSA'RT.. /. [art, Fr.] An offence come ASSENTA'TION, /. [ offentatio, Latin. ] 
mitted in the fcreft, by plucking up woods Compliance with the opinion of another 

by the roots. Corel. out of flattery. Di#, 
ASSA'SSIN, 8 . [offaffin, Fr.] A ASSENTMENT, /. [from ent.] Conſent. 


ASSA'SSINATE, & murderer ; one that kills Brown, 
by ſucden violence. Pee. To ASSE RT. v. 4. [aſſera, Lat.] 
' ASSA/SSINATE. ſ. {from in.] The 1. To maintain; to defend either by words 
crime of an aſſaſſin; murder. Pops. or actions. 8 Dryden, 
To ASSA'SSINATE. v. a. {from Pep] 2. To affirm, | 
1. To murder by viclence. rydes. 


3. To claim; to vindicate a title to. 
2. To way-lay; to take by treachery. i ryden, 
| | Ai ton. ASSERTION, ſ. [from afſere,] The act 


ASSASSINATTION. . [from aſHnate.] of aſſerting. Brown, 
The act of aſſaſſinating. Clarendon. ASSE'RTIV! E. &@. [from afferr,} Poſitive ;; 

ASSASSINA\TOR. /. | from afafjixate, ] dogmatical. Glanville, 
Murderer; mankiller. / ASSE'RTOR. /, [from a ert.] Maintainer; 

ASSA'TION, ſ. { arus, roaſted, Lat.] vindicator; affirmer, Prior. 
Roaſting. r 


| Brown, To ASSE'RVE. v. a.:[afſirvio, Lat.] To 
ASS A ULT. ſ. [effeult, French. ſerve, help, or ſecond. , D:7, 
x. Storm; oppoled to ſap or fiege. Bacon. To ASSE'SS. v. a, from aſſeſtare, Ital.] 
2. Violence. Spenſer. To charge with any certain ſum. Bacon. 
3- Invaſion ; hoſtility ; attack. Clarendon. ASSE/SSION, /, [affeſio, Lat.] A fitting 
4. [In law.] A violent kind of injury of= down by one. Dic. 


fered to a man's perſon. Covell, ASSE'SSMENT. ſ. [from to afſeſs.] 
To ASSA'ULT. v. a. [from the noun. ] I. The ſum levied on certain property. 
To attack; to invade. Dryden. 2. The act of afltfling. Havel. 
ASSAULTER. ſ. {from aſault.] One who ASSE'SSOR. ſ. ſafe for, Lat.] 
violently aſſaults another. Sidney. 1. The perſoa that fits by the judge. 
ASSA'Y, , [ aye, Fr.] Dryden. 
x. Examination. Shakeſpcars. 2. He that fits by another as next in dig- 
2+ {In law. ] The examination of mezſures nity, Milton. 


and weights uſed by the clerk of the mar- 3. {from affe{s.] He that lays taxes. 

ket, Cowell, A'SSETS. ſ. without the ſingular. [afſez, Fr.] 
3. The firſt entrance upon any thing. Goods ſufficient to diſcharge that burden, 
2 which is caſt upon the executor or heir. 


4. Attack; trouble. perjar. Congel!l, 


To ASSA'Y. v. a. [ fazer, Fr.] To ASSE VER. v. 4. To affirm with 
1. To make trial of. Hazward. To ASSE'VERATE. & great ſolemnity, as 
2- To apply to, as the touchſtone in Z- upon oath. ; 
ſaying metals. Milton. ASSEVER ACTION. . [from 4 everate.] 


. To try; to endeavour. Samuel, Solemn affirmation; as upon oath, Hooker. 


As EA. [ from 2 ] An officer of A!/SSHEAD., /. [from 4½ and head.] A 


the mint, for the due trial of filver. Cazvell. blockhead. Shakeſpeare, 
Wodward. ASSIDU'ITY. /. [affiduite, Fr.] Diligence. 


* ASSECTA'TION. /. [afe#atio, Lat.] At- Rogers, 
tendance, Pic. ASSIUDUOUS. a. [affdurs, Lat.] Conflant 
ASSECU'TION. . [from 2f/eguzr, offecutum, in application. Prior. 


Lat, to obtain ] Acquirement. Ayliffe. ASSIDUOUSLY. ad. from affiduoys.] Di- 
ligently; continually, Bentley. 
collection; a number ot individuals brought A HNO. ſ. [Ia Spaniſh, a con' ract or 


together. Lecke, bargain.} A contract or convention be- 
To ASSE MBLE. v. a. [afembler, Fr.] To tween the king of Spain and other powers, 
bring together into one place. Shakeſp. for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions in 


To ASSEMBLE. v. 2. To mect together. America with ſlaves, 
| Dern, To 


bhakeſpeare, 


Keen 


8 
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ASS 
To ASSI'GN. v. a, | affjgner, Fr.] 
1. To mark out; to appoint. 
2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 
| Locke. 
4. [In law.] To appoint a deputy, or make 
over a right to another. 
ASSYGNABLE, a. [from affign.] That 
which may be marked out, or fixed. South, 
ASSIGNA/TION. ſ. [affignatio, Lat.] 
1. An appointment to meet; uſed gene- 
rally of love appointments, Stoift, 
2. A making over a thing to another. | 
ASSIGNEE!', ſ. [affigne, Fr.] He that is 
appointed or deputed by another, to do 
any act, or perform any buſineſs, or enjoy 
any commodity. | Corvell. 
ASSI'GNER. ſ. [from aſſign. ] He that ap- 
points, ecay of Piety. 
ASSIGNMENT, ſ. {from n 
ment of one thing with regard to another 
thing or perſon. 
ASSI'MILABLE, a. [from aſſimilate.] That 
which may be converted to the ſame na- 
ture with ſomething elſe, Brown, 
To ASSYMILATE. v. 3. [aſſimilo, Lat.] 
1. To convert to the ſame nature with 


another thing. Newton. 
2. To bring to a likeneſs, or 22 
wift, 

ASSU'MIL ATENESS. ſ. [from affimilare.] 
Likeneſs, Dis. 


ASSIMILA'TION, ſ. [from affimilate.] 
1. The act of converting any thing to the 
nature or ſubſlance of another. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated. Breton. 

3. The act of growing like ſome other 
deing. Decay of Piety. 

To ASSIST. v. a. L after, Fr. a „o, Lat.] 
To help. omans. 


ASSISTANCE, ſ. [aſfiance, Fr.] Help; 


furtherance. | Stillingfeet. 
ASSUSTANT. a, {from .] Helping; 
lending aid. * 2 Hale. 


ASSI'STANT. /. [from affifl.] A perſon 
engaged in an affair not as principal, but 
as auxillary or miniſterial, Bacon, 

ASSVZE. ſ. [affiſe, Fr. a ſitting.] 

1. An aſſembly of knights and other ſub- 
fantial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, 
in a certain place, and at a certain time. 
2. A jury. 5 | 

3. An ordinanee or ſtatute, 


4 The court where the writs are taken. 
; : "2 r Comvell, 
$ Any court of juſtice, Dryden, 


« Aſſize of bread, meaſure or quantity. 
7. Meaſure; rate. Spenſer, 
To ASSV/ZE. wv. a. from the —__ To 
fix the rate of any thing 285 
ASSI'ZER. . {from affize.} An officer 
that has the care of weights and meaſures, 
N Chambers, 


Addiſon, 


Covell. 


Locke, *© 


ASSO'CTABLE. 4. [affeciabilis, Lat.] That 
which may be joined to another, 


To ASSOCIATE. v. a. [afſicier, Fr.] 
1. To unite with another as a confederate, 


| Shakeſpeare, 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 
a Dryden, 
To accompany. Shakeſpeare. 


ASSOCIATE. 4. [from the verb.] Con- 
federate. Milloa. 
ASSO'CIATE. /. [from the verb.] . 


1. A partner. ielrey. 
2. A confederate, Hooker, 
3. A companion. Wotton, 


ASSOCIATION. /. [from aſſociate.] 
1. Union; conjunction; ſociety. Hooker, 


2. Confederacy. Hooker, 
3. Partnerſhip, Boyle, 
4. Connection. | Watts, 


$: Appoſition ; union of matter. Neroton. 

A!SSONANCE, ſ. [aſſonance, Fr.] Refe- 
rence of one ſound to another reſembling 
it. TIS a Dict, 

A!/SSONANT. a. [aſenant, Fr.] Reſemb- 
ling another ſound. Dicr. 

To ASSO RT. v. @ [affertir, Fr.] To 
range in claſſes. 

To ASSO'/T. v. a. [from fot ; aſſoter, Fr.] 
To infatuate. Spenſer. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [rpær, Saxon. | 


1. To mitigate ; to ſoften, Addiſon, 

2. To appeaſe ; to pacify. Clarendor., 
23. To eaſe. | 
To ASSUA'GE. v. n, To abate, Oenęſit. 


ASSUAGEMENT. /. [from aſſuage.] What 
mitigates or ſoftens. _ Sperſer, 
ASSUA/GER.,/. {from affuape.} One who 
pacifies or appeaſes. 
ASSUA'SIVE. 3. {from affuage.] Soften- 
ing; mitigating pe. 
To ASSU'BJUGATE. v. a. Lab jnge, Lat.] 
To ſubject to. Shakeſpeare. 
ASSUEFA'CTION, /. [afſuefacio, Latin. } 
The ftate of being accuſtomed, Brewn, 
ASSU/ETUDE. /. [affurtudo, Latin. ] Ac- 
cuſtomance ; cuſtom, Bacon, 
To ASSU/ME. v. a. [#/ſumec, Lat.] 
1. To take, | Pope. 
2. To take upon one's ſe}f, | FR ag 
3. Toarrogate ; to claim or feize unjuſtly, 


« Collier. 

4. To ſuppoſe ſomething without proof. 
— Boyle. 

To appropriate. Clarendon, 


ASSU'MER. /. ærro- 
gant man. South, 
ASSU'MING. particip. a. [from af/ume.] 
Arrogant ; haughty, ryden. 
ASSU'MPSIT. ſ. [aſſimo, Lat.] A voluna 
tary promiſe made by word, whereby a 
man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
any thing'to another, : Cowell. 
ASSU'MP. 


{from me.] An 


A8 T 


ASSUMPTION. /. [affumptic, Lat.] 


1. The act of taking any thing to one's 
ſelf. Hammond . 
2. The ſuppoſition of any thing without 
farther proof, Norris. 
3. The 5 68 ſpppoſed ; a poſtulate. Diyd. 
4. The taking up any perſon into heaven. 

Stilling fleet. 


ASSU'MPTIVE. . [affumptivus, Latin.] 
That may be aſſumed. 
ASSU'RANCE. /. [aſſurance, 28 


1. Certain expectation. Tilletſon. 
2, Secure confidence; truſt. Spenſer. 
3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
ledge. South. 


4. Firmneſs ; undoubting ſteadineſs. Rogers, 
Confidence; want of modeſty. Sidney. 
8. Ground of confidence; ſecurity given. 
Davies. 
7. Spirit; intrepidity. Dryden. 
3. Sanguinity ; readineſs to hope. Hamm. 
9. Teſtimony of credit. Tillotſon. 
10. Conviction. Tillotſon. 
11. Infuxance, 


To ASSURE, v. a. . Fr ] 


1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe, 
Maceatees. 


2. To ſecure another. Rogers. 
3. To make confident ; to exempt from 
doubt Or fear. Milton. 
4. To make ſecure. Spenſer. 


To affiance; to betroth. Shakeſpeare. 
ASSU'RED. particip. a. [from aſſure. | 
1. Certain; indubitable. Bacon. 
2. Certain; not doubting. Sbaleſpeare. 
» Immodeſt ; viciouſly confident. 


' ASSU'REDLY. 4d. [from afſured.] Cer- 


tainly; indubitably, South, 
ASSU'REDNESS. ,. [from aſſured.] The 
ſtate of being aſſured; certainty, 


 ASSU'RER. . [from aſſure.] 


1. He that gives aſſurance, 
3. He that gives ſecurity to make good 
any loſs. *' 


ASTERISK. ſ. A mark in printing; as, *. 


Grew. 


A!STERISM. /. [ofterifinus, Lat.] A con- 


Kellation. Bentley. 


 A'STHMA. ſ. [Ae .] A frequent, dit- 


ficult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined with 
A biffing ſound and a cough. Floyer. 
ASTHMA'TICAL. 1 from af ma. 
ASTHMA/TICK. — with an 
aſthma. Fleyer. 
TE'RN. gd. [from à and ſtern.] In the 

hinder part of the ſhip; ; behind the ſhip. 
Dryden. 


To AS TE RT. v. a. To terrify; to ſtartle; 


to fright. Spenſer. 
ASTO'NIED. fart. 6. A word uicd for 
aftoniſhed. ' Tſaieh. 
Fo ASTO/NISH, v. 4. [ Penner, Fr,] To 


KT 


confound with fear or wonder; to amaze, 
| Addiſon, 
ASTO/NISHINGNESS, ſ. [from afton;ſþ.] 
Quality to excite aſtoniſhment, 
ASTO'NISHMENT. /. [ eftonnement, Fr. 
Amazement ; canfuſion of mind. South, 
Te ASTO'UND, v. a. {eftonner, Fr.] To 
aſtoniſh ; to confound with fear or won. 
der. Milton, 
ASTRADDLE. ad, [ from a and ftraddle.] 
With one's legs acroſs any thing. Dis, 
A!STRAGAL., 1. { arpazan®-. ] A little 
round member, in the form of a ring, at 
the tops and bottoms of columns. SpeF, 


A'STRAL. a. [from trum, Lat.] Starry; 
Dryden, 


relating to the ſtars, ry 
ASTRA'Y. ad. ¶ from à and ffray.] Out af 


the right way. Milton. 
To ASTRITCT. 2. a. [aftringo, Wo To 
contract by applications. Arbuthut, 


 ASTRICTION. . [afrifio, Lat.] The 


act or power of contracting the parts of 
the body, Bacen, 

ASTRICTIVE, a. [from gftri#.] Stip- 
tick ; binding, 

ASTRUCTORY. 4. [eaftriforizs, Latin.] 
Aſtringent. 

AS TRL DE. ad, [from a and ride.] With 
the legs open. Boyle, 

ASTRI FEROUS. 3. [gfrifer, Lat.] Baur 
ing, or having ſtars, 

To ASTRINGE, v. a. [aftringo, ny 
To preſs by contraction; to make the 
parts draw together. Bacon, 

ASTRINGENCY., ſ. [from aſtringe.] The 
power of contracting the parts of the 
body. Bacon. 

ASTRINGENT. a. [ Aringens, Latin,] 
Binding; contracting. Bacon. 

ASTRO'GRAPHY, /. from agg and re- 

.] The ſcience of deſcribing the ſtars, 

A'STROLABE. ſ. [agpprafy, of drig, 2 
ſtar, and g, to take. ] An inſtrument 
chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of the 
pole, the ſun cr ſta s, at ſea. 

ASTRO'LOGER. ſ. [ aftrologus, Lat.] One 
that, ſuppoſing the influences of the ſtan 
to have a cauſal power, profeſles to ſoretel 


or diſcover events, Swift. 
ASTRQLO'GIAN, /, [ from 4ſrolegy. 
Aſtrologer. Hudijbras, 
ASTROLO'GICAL. 22. [from aftrolegy.] 
ASTRQLO(GICK. { Relating to aſtrology; 
prof-fling aſtrology. Wetten, 


ASTROLO/GICALLY, ad. from afrolo- 
] In an afirological manner. 
To ASTRO/LOGIZE. v. . ¶ from aftror 
logy,] To prattiſe aſtrology, 
ASTRO'LOGY. . [afirulegia, Lat.] The 
practice of foretelling things by the know: 


Swift 
A TRG 
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ASTRO/NOMER. , [from der and d- 
n.] He that ſtudies the celeſtial mo- 
„ Locle. 
ASTRONO'/MICAL, 2 a. [from aſrenomy.] 
ASTRONO MICE, 5 Belonging to aſtro- 
nomy.-. 5 Brown. 
ASTRONO/MICALLY. a. {from aftrono- 
mical.] In any aſtronomical manner. 
ASTRO'NOMY., ,. [erewpia.] A mixed 
mathematical ſc:ence teaching the know- 
ledge of the celeſtial bodies, their mag- 
nitudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclip- 
ſes, and order. Convley, 
ASTRO-THEOLOGY, /. {aftrum and rheo- 
legia, Lat.] Divinity founded on the obſer- 
vation of the celeſtial bodies. Der ham. 
ASU NDER. ad. [arund nan, Sax.] Apart; 
ſeparatrly ; not together. Dawes. 
ASY'LUM. /. [azvzov.]J A fanQtuaiy; a 
refuge. | 2 
ASVMMETRV. g. [ from aovupilgia. ] 
Contrariety to ſymmetry ; diſproportion. 
| Grew. 
A'SYMPTOTE. /. [from ac N.] AFmp- 
totes are right lines, which approach nearer 
and nearer to ſome curve; but which 
would never meet. | Gree. 
ASY NDETOMN. ſ. [L .] A figure in 
grammar, when a conjunction copulative 
is omitted. 
AT. prep. fer, Saxon.] 3 
1. At before a place, notes the nearneſs 
of the place; as, a man is at the houſe 
before he is in it, Stilling fleet. 
a. At before a word ſignifying time, notes 
the coexiſtence of the time with the event. 


Swift. 
3. At before a cauſal word ſignifies nearly 
the ſame as with, Dryden. 


4. At before a ſuperlative adjective implies 
in the ſlate, as at moſt, in the ftate of moſt 
perfection, &c. South. 
5. At ſignifies the particular condition of 
the perſon; as, at peace. Sworft, 
6. Ae ſometimes marks employment or 
attention, Pope. 
7. At ſometimes the ſame with furniſbed 
with, after the French 4; as, a man at 
arms. Shakeſpeare, 
8, A ſometimes notes the place where 
any thing is. | Pope. 
9. At ſometimes ſignifies in conſequence 
of, WY = 
10. At marks ſometimes the effect pro- 
ceeding from an act. Dryden. 
11, At ſometimes is nearly the ſame as 
in, noting ſituation, Sqoift, 
12. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, 
like on, Dryden. 
13. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the 
power of, or obedient to. ' Dryden. 
14. At ſometimes notes the relation of a 
man to an action. Collier, 


Vorl. 4. 


ATM 


15. Ar ſometimes imports the manner of 


an action. 2 Dryden. 
16. At means ſometimes application to. 

Popes 

17. At all, In any manner. Pope. 


A'TABAL. /. A kind of tabour uſed by the 
Moors, | Dryden, 
ATARA'XTA.T f. Exemption from vexa- 
ATARAXY. tion ; tranquillity, 
Clanvville. 
ATE. The preterite of eat, South. 
A'THZNOR., ſ. A digeſting furnace to 
keep heat for ſome time. | 
A' {HEISM, /. [from atbeiſt.] The diſhe- 
lief of a God, Tilhtfon, 
A/THEIST. ſ. [a$:0;.] One that denies 
the exiſtence cf God, Bentley, 
ATHEIST, a. Atheiſtical ; denying God, 
. Milton. 
ATHELTSTICAL. a. [from arbeit.] Given 
to atheiſm ; impious. South. 
ATHEI'STICALLY. ad. [from atherflical.] 
In an atheiſtical manner. South, 
ATHEI'STICALNESS. , from atheiftical. 
The quatity of being atheiſtical. Hammond. 
ATHEISTICK. a. [from arbeit.] Given 


to 2theiſm, Ray. 
A'TAHEOUS, 3. [4328S ] Atheiſtick ; god- 


leſe. ; Milton. 
ATHERO'MA. ſ. [«Bigapa,] A ſpecies of 
Wen. Sbarp. 


ATHERO'MATOUS, . 2. [from atberoma.] 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, or 
curdy wen. : Wiſeman, 

ATHIVRST. ad. [ from a and thirft.] Thir- 

; in want of drink. en 

ATHLE'TICK, a. {from athleta, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to wreſtling. 
2. Strong of body; vigorous ; _ ro- 
buſt. rydem 

ATHWART. prep. [from a and thwart. } 
T. Acroſs ; tranſverſe to any thing. Bacen. 

2. Through. N Addiſon. 

ATHRWART aſe 5: 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing, 


2. Wrong. 


Shaks/peare, 

ATULT. ad. {from à and tilt.] 

1. With the action of a man making a 

thruſt. | Hudibras. 

2. In the poſture of a barrel raifed or 

tilted behind. Spectater. 
ATLAS. /. | 

1. A collection of maps. 
2. A large ſquare folio. 

3- Sometimes, the ſupporter of a build- 

ing. 8 

4. A rich kind of ſilk. 4 
ATMOSPHERE. ſ. fat and opal; 

The air that REIT the l 


on all ſides. | Locke, 
A'TMOSPHERICAL. a. [from atmoſphere. } 
Belonging to the atmoſphere, Boyle, 
I ATOM, 
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TOM. / [atomus, Last.]! 
1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phy- 
fically divided. Ray. 
2. Any thing extremely ſwall. Shate/. 


.ATTOMICAL, . from ten.] 


1. Conſiſting of tome. __ Brown. 
2. Relating to atoms. Bentley. 
ATOMuISsT. /. {from atw.] One that 
holds the atzmica/ philoſophy. Locke, 


A'TOMY. /. An atom. Shakeſpeare. 

To ATO'NE. v. n. [ro be at wee. ] 
1. To agree; to accerd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſome- 
thing. Locke. 
To ATO NE. . a, Toexpiate. Hope, 

ATONEMENT. /. [from atre.] 

1. Agreement; concord. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Expiation ; expiatory equivalent. Swif?, 
ATO?P. ad. [from @ and top. ] On the top 

at the top. a A1:lton. 

ATRABILA'/RIAN,. a. [from atra and bilis, 

Lat.] Melancholy. Arbuthnet. 

ATRABILA'RIQUS. 2. Melancholick. 


ATRABILA/RIOUSNESS. / from atrabi- | 


Jariaus.} The ſtate of being melancholy. 
ATRAME'NTAL. a. | from atramentum, 

Lat. ink.] Inky ; black. Brown, 
ATRAME'NTOUS. &4. [from atramentur:, 


Lat. ink.] Inky ; black. Brown, 


ATRO'/CIOUS, @. ſ[atrex, Lat.] Wicked 
in a high degree; enormous. Alf. 
ATRO'/CIOUSLY.. ad. ¶ſi om atrocious.] In 
an atrocious manner. 
ATRO/CIOUSNESS. ſ. [from atrecicus.] 
The quality of being enormouſly criminal. 
FRO CITY. / [atrocitas, Lat.] Hor- 
rible wickedneſs. 
AfTROPHY. /. [a n.] Want of nou- 
riſhment; a diſcale. Milton. 
To ATTA'CH. . a. [attacker, Fr.] 
3. Toarreſt ; to take or apprehend. Cotucll. 


2. To ſeize. h e oh 
3. To lay hold on. . Shakeſpeare. 
4. To win; to gain over; to enamour. 

(r E. Milton. 
4 5. To fix to one's intereſt, Rogers. 


ATTA/CHMENT. . I arrachement, Fr.] 
Adherence; regarcde. Auadiſon. 
Fora TTA CK. v. 4. atraguer, Fr.] 

1. To allault an enemy. Pbilips. 
a. To impugu in any manner, 
ATTACK. /. {from the verb.] An — 

| Pe. 
ATTACKER. ſ. ¶ from atacb.] The per- 
ſon that attacks, | 
To ATTAIN. v. 4. atteindre, Fr.] 


1. To gain; to procure. Tillafon. 
2. To overtake. Lacen, 
3. To come to. | Milton. 
4. To teach; to equal. Bacon. 


To ATT AVIN. v. 2. | 
1. Fo come to a certain ſtate, Arbutbnet. 
*. To arrive at. : 

+ 9 'F. 


AT 


ATTAIN. , [from the verb.] The thing 


attained. Not uſed. Glanville, 
ATTAINABLE. ' a. from attein.] That 
which may be attained ; procurable. 
: Tillotſon. 
AT.TA/INABLENESS, p { from attain- 
aule,] The quality of being attainable. 
| Cbeyne. 
ATTAINNDER. /. [from #2 attaint.] 
1. The act of attainting in law. Bac, 
2, Taint. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTA'INMENT. ſ. ¶ from attain.] 
1. That which is attained ; acquiſition. 
Grezv. 
2. The act or power of attaining, Hooker, 
To ATTA'INT. v. a. ſattenter, Fr.] 


1. To attain? is particularly uſed for ſuch: 


as are found guilty of ſome crime or of- 


fence, A man is attainted two ways, by 


appearance, or by proceſs. Spenſer, 
2. To taint; to corrupt. Shakeſpeare, 

ATTA'INT. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Any thing injurious, as illneſs, weari- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Stain; ſpot; taint. Shakeſpeare, 

ATTA'INTURE. /. {from atraint.] Re- 
proach ; impuration, Shakeſpeare, 

To ATTA'MINATF, v. a. | attaming, 
Lat.] To corrupt. Not uſed. 


To ATTE!MPER. v. 4. [attempero, Lat.] 


1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture 
of ſomething elſe, Bacon, 
2. To regulate; to ſoften, Bacon. 
3. To mix in juſt proportions. Spenſer. 
4. To fit to ſomething elſe. Pope. 

To ATTE'MPERATE. . a. [attempero, 

Lat. | To proportion to ſomething. Hamm. 
To AT TEUMPT. v. 4. [attenter, Fr.) 

1. To attack; to venture upon. Milton. 
2. To try; to endeavour. Maccabees. 

ATTE “MPT. ,. [from the verb.] 5 

1. An attack. Bacon, 
2. An eftay; an endeavour, Dryden. 

ATTE'MPTABLE. 2. [| from attempt. } 
Liable to attempts or attacks. Shakeſp. 
ATTEMPTER. 4 {from attempt. 
1. The perſon that attempts. Milton. 
2. An endeavourer. SClanville. 
To ATTE'ND. v. a. [attendre, Fr.] 

1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. Shat, 
2. To wait on, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. Clarendon, 
4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons, 
| Clarendon, 

5. To be appendant to. Arbutbæct. 

6. To wait on, as on a charge, Spenſer. 
7. To be conſequent to- Clarend:n., 
3. To remain to; to await, Locke. 
9. To wait for inſidiouſſy. Shakeſpeare. 
10. To be bent upon any object. Dryden. 

11. To ſtay for. Dryden. 
To ATTE'ND. v. ». = " 

1. To yield attention. Taylor. 

| - 2. To 


ATT 
2. To ſtay; to delay. Davies. 


ATTENDANCE. . [attendance, Fr,] 
1. The act of waiting on another, Shak. 


2. Service. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The perſons waiting; a train, Milton. 
4. Attention; regard. Timo thy. 
5. Expectation. Not uſed. Heooker. 


ATTENDANT. a. [attendant, Fr.] Ac- 


companying as ſubordinate, Milton, 


ATTENDANT. /. 
1. One that attends. Shakeſpeare. 
2, One that belongs to the train. Dryden. 
3. One that waits as a ſuitor or agent. 
Burnet, 
4. One that is preſent at any thing. Sol. 
5. A concomitant z a conſequent, Watts. 
ATTE'NDER. /. [from attend. ] Compa- 
nion; aſſociate, Ben. Johnſen. 
ATTENT. 2. [attentus, Latin. ] Intent; 
attentive, - Chronicles, Taylor. 
ATTENTATES. /. [attentata, Lat.] Pro- 
ceedings in a court after an inhibition 1s 


decreed, Ayliffe. 
ATTENTION. ſ. [attention, Fr.] The 
act of attending or heeding. Locke. 
ATTENTIVE. a. [from atient,] Heed- 
ful; regareful, Hooker. 
 ATTE/NTIVELY. ad. | from attentive, ] 
Heedfully; carefully. Bacon. 


ATTE'/NTIVENESS. /. {from attentive, | 


Heedfulneſs ; attention. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTE/NUANT. 4. | attemans, Latin, ] 


What has the power of making thin, or 


ſlender, Newton, 
ATTENUATE. a. {from the verb.] Made 
thin, or ſlender. Bacon, 


ATTENUATION. ſ.-\from attenuate. The 
act of making any thing thin or ſlender. 


Bacon. 


A'TTER /. Jaxen, Sax. ] Corrupt matter. Sin. 
To AT'FFE/ST, v. a. | atteftor, Lat.] 
1. To bear witneſs of; to witnels. Addiſ. 
2. To call to witneſs. Dryden. 


ATTE'/ST. ſ. [from the verb.] Teftimo- 


ny ; atteftation, < Milton. 
ATTESTA'TION. ſ. [from atteſt.] Tefti- 
mony; evidence. 7 li v d. 
ATTTGUOus. 2. [atiiguus, Lat.] Hard 
by. | . 
To ATTINGE, v. a, [attinge, Lat.] To 
touch lightly. / 
To ATTIRE. v. 4. [attirer, Fr.] To 


dreſs ; to habit ; to array. Spenſer, 

ATTVRE: g. [from the verb.] Bk, 
1. Clothes; dreſs. Davies. 
2. In hunting. ] The horns of a buck or 
tag. 


3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is 
divided into three parts, the empalement, 
the foliation, and the attire, 

ATTIRER. ſ. {from attire.] One that at- 
tires another; a dreſſer, 


ATT 


A! 'TITUDE. ſ. [attitude, Fr.] The poſ- 
ture or action in which a ſtatue or painted 
figure is placed, e 

ATTOLLENT. 2. [attolleni, Lat.] That 
which raiſes or lifts up. Derbam. 

ATTORNEV. /. [artornatus, low, Lat.] 
1. Such a perſon as by conſent, command- 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and 
takes upon him the charge of other men's 
buſineſs, in their abſence. | 
2. Attorneys in common law, are nearly 
the ſame with proctors in the civil Jaw, 
and ſolicitors in courts of equity. Shake/, 
3. It was anciently ufed for theſe who did 
any buſineſs for another. Shakeſpeare. 

To ATTO/RNEY, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To perform by proxy. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To employ as a proxy. Shakeſpeare. 

ATTO'RNEYSHIP. „ | from attorney. ] 
The office of an attorney. Shakeſpeare. 

ATTORNMENT. f. [| attornement, Fr. 1 

An yielding of the tenant to a new lord. 
: Comwell. 

To ATTRACT, v. a. [attraho, attragun, 
Latin. ] - 

1. To draw to ſomething. Brown, 
2. To allure ; to invite. Milton. 

ATTRACT. /. [from the verb.] Attrac- 
tion ; the power of drawing. Huatbras, 

ATTRAY/CTICAL, 2. [from attra&.] Har- 
ing the power to draw. Ray. 

ATTRACHTION. F. [from attra#,] 

I. The power of drawing any thing. 
1 Bacon. Newton, 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 
| Shakeſpeare, 

ATTRACTIVE. a. [from attract. 

1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
| Blackmore. 
2. Inviting; alluring ; enticing. Milton. 

ATTRA'CTIVE. /. from attra@.] That 

which draws. or incites. South, 


'ATTRA'CTIVELY. ad. [from attractiue.] 


With the power of attracting. | 
ATTRA'CTIVENESS. /. [from artra&ive.] 
The quality of being attractive. RW. 
ATTRA'TTOR. ſ. I from atrtrac.] The 

agent that attracts. Brown. | 
A'TTRAHENT, /. [attrabens, Lat.] That 
which draws. Glanville. 


AT TRACTA'TION. /. [atraFatio, Lat.] 


Frequent handling. Di&. 
ATTRPVFBUTABLE. a. [ attribuo, Latin 


That which may be aſcribed or attributed, 


0 Hale. 

To ATTRIBUTE. v. 4. [attribug, Lat.] 
1. To aſeribe; to yield. Tillotſon. 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe, Newton, 


A'TTRIBUTE. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. The thing attributed to another. Raleigh, | 


2. Quality adherent, Bacon. 
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4. A thing belonging to another; an ap- 
pendant. Addiſon. 
4. Reputation ; honour, Shakeſpeare. 
ATTRIBU'TION. . [from #0 arrribute. } 
Commendation, Shakeſpeare. 
ATTRUVYTE, a. [artritus, Lat.] Ground; 
worn by rubbing Milton. 
| ATTRITENESS. . [fram attrite.] The 
being much worn. 
ATTRITION. /. [ attritio, Lat.] 
1. The act of wearing things by rubbing. 


Nodtuard. 


2. Grief for ſin, ariſing only from the 
fear of puniſhment ; the loweſt degree of 
repentance. 


To ATTU NE, v. 4. {from tune. ] 


1. To make any thing mufical, Milton. | 


2. To tune one thing to another, 
ATWEEN, ad. or prep. Betwixt; be- 
tween, $7 penſer. 


ATWIXT. prep. In the middle ct two - 


things. ſer. 


. To AVAIL. v, 4. [from valoir, Fr. 


1. To profit ; to turp to profit, Dryden. 


2. To promete ; to proſper; to aſſiſt. Pop-. 


AVAIL. /. [from to avail. ] Profit; ad- 

Vantage; benefit. Locke. 
AVAILABLE. a. [from avail.] 

I. Profitable; advantageous, Hooker. 
2. Powerful; having force. Atterbury. 
AVALILABLENESS. 7 [from avail. ] Power 

of promoting the end for which it is 5% 

Hale. 

Nan. ABLY. ad. [from available.) Power- 
fully; profitably 
 AVANLMENT. }. [from avail.] Uſeful- 

- neſs; advantage, 

To AVA'LE:w. a. [avaler, Fr. ta let ſink.] 
To let fall; to depreſs. Motton. 

Ts AVA/LE. v. . Ta fink. Spenſer, 

 AVA'NT-GUARD. /. { avantgarde, Fr. 


The van. Hayward. 
A'VARICE. g. ¶ avarice, Fr. * . 

nefs ; inſatiable deſire. Dryden. 
- AVARVCIOUS. a. [ auaricieux, Fr.] Co- 
vetous. Broome. 
AVARPFCIOUSLY. ad. [from arvariciuua.] 
Coretouſly. 


- AVARICIOUSNESS. . [from avaricieus.] 


The quality of being 2varicious. 
AVA/'UNT. intergef. | avant, F r. J. A word 
of abhorrence, by w any one is driven 
away. Dunciad. 
A'/'UBURNE. 2. [from aubour, Fr.] Brown; 
of a tan colour. F 
- Af'UCTION. g. [au#io, Lat.] 
1. A manner of ſale in which « one perion 
_ after another. 
The things ſold by auction. 
» A/UCTION. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
ſell by auction. 
| AVCTLONARY- 6. [from gar ien.] Be- 
longing to an auction. Drye-s. 


ACTIVE. 4. 


Pope. 


AVE 


AUCTIONHR. /. C Rom auion,] The 
perſon that manages an auction. 

[from aufus, Lat.] Of an 

increafing quality. Not uſed. 

AUCUPA/TION, . ¶ aucupatio, Latin. J 
Fowling ; bird-catching. 

AUDA'/CIQUS, a. Pane, Fr.] Bold; 
impudent. n. 

AUDA/CIOUSLY.' ad, [from audacious, |] 
Boldly ; impudently. Shakeſpeare, 

AUD:\/CIOUSNESS. /. | from audacious. 
Impudence. 

AUDA/CITY. f. [from audax, Lat.] Spi- 
rit; boldneſs. Tarler. 

A'UDIBLE. a. [audililis, Lat.] 
1. That which may be perceived by hear- 
_ Grew, 

Loud enough to be heard. Bacon. 

A/JUDIBLENESS. fe from audible.] Ca- 
pableneſs of being heard. 

A'UDIBLY. ad. [from audi Ble.] In ſuch a 


manner as to be heard, Milton, 
A'UDIENCE. . [audience, Fr.] 
1. The act of hearing. Milton, 


2, The liberty of ſpeaking granted; a 
hearinz, Hooker, 
3- An ny; ; perſons collected to hear, 
Aiterbury. 
4. The reception of any man who delivers 
a ſolemn meſſage. Dryden. 
A/UDIENCE Caurt. A court belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court. 
A/UDIT. /. [ from audit, he hears, Latin. ] 
A final account, Shakeſpeare. 
To A/UDIT, v. a. [from the noun.] To take 
an account finally. Arbutbnot. 
AUDFCTION. F. auditio, Lat.] Hearing, 
A/UDITOR. ſ. Iauditor, Lat.] 
1. A hearer. Sidney, 
2. A perſon employed to take an account 
ultimately. Shakeſpeare. 
. A king's officer, who, yearly examin- 
ing the accounts of all under officers ac- 
countable, makes up a general book, Cove!, 
A/ UDITORY. a. [ auditorius, Lat.] That 
which has the power of hearing, Neroton. 
AUDITORY. . [ auditorium, Lat. 
1. An audience; a collection of ' perſons 
aſſembled to hear. Atterbury. 


2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 


AUDITRESsS. /. [from auditor.] The wo- 
man that hears. Milton. 

To AVE/L, v. a. [ avello, Lat.] To pull 
away. Brown. 

AVE MARY. . A farm of worſhip re- 
peated by the Romaniſts in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. Shakeſpeare. 

AIVENAGE. /. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A 

"certain quantity of oats paid to a landlord. 

To AVE'NGE, v. a. Lvenger, Fr.] 
1. To revenge. 


2. To puniſh, 
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AUG 


AVE/NGEANCE. / {from avenze.] Puniſh- 


ment. Philips. 
AVENGEMENT. /. [from avenge} Ven- 
.  geancez revenge. Spenſer, 
AVE/NGER. ſ. [from avenge.] 


1. Puniſher, Par, Loft. 
| 2. Revenger; taker of vengeance. Dryden, 
AVENS. ſ. Herb bennet, 


 AVE'NTURE. . [ aventure, Fr.] A miſ- 


chance, cauſing a man's om without 
felony. Corpel, 
AVENUE. | avenue, Fr.] 
1. A way by which any 8 may be en- 
tered. Clarendon. 
2. An alley, or walk of trees before a 
houſe, 
To AVER. v, 4. | averer, Fr.] To de- 
clare poſitively. Prior. 
A'VERAGE. . [averagium, Lat.] 
1. That duty or ſervice which the tenant 
is to pay to the king. Chambers. 
2. A medium ; a mean proportion. | 
AVE'RMENT. 7 [from ever.] Eftabliſh- 
ment of any thing by evidence. Bacon. 
AVERNAT,. ſ. A fort of grape. 
To AVERRUNCATE, v. &. | averrunco, 
Lat.] To root up. Hudibras. 
AVERSA'TION. ſ. { from averſcr, Lat. ] 
Hatred; abhorrence. South, 
AVERSE. 9. [averſus, Lat.] 
1. Malign; not favourable. Dryden. 
2. Nat pleaſed with; unwilling to. Prior. 
_ AVE'RSELY. ad. [from averſe. ] 
1. Unwillingly. 
2. Back wardly. Brown. 
AVERSENESS. f. [ from averſe. ] Unwil- 
lingneſs ; backwardneſs. Atterbury. 
AVERSION. . 1 Fr.] 
1. Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation. Milion. 
2. The cauſe of averſion, e.. 
To AVERT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] 
I. To tuin aſide; to turn oft, 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To put by. Sprat, 
AUF. { of alf.. Dutch, ] A fool, or Glly 
fellow. See Oar. 
AVUGER. , [egger, Dutch.] A carpenter's 


tool to bore holes with. Moxon. 
AUGHT. pronoun, auh, aphe, Saxon. 
Any thing. ( F bn, 
To AUGMENT. v. @. n Fr.] 
To encteaſe; to make igger, or more. 
Fairfax, 
To AUGMENT. v. 2. To encreaſe ; z to 
grow bigger. Dryden. 
A'UGMENT, / [augmentum, Lat. _ 
1. Encreaſe. Walton. 
2. State of enereaſe. Wiſeman, 


AUGMENTA'TION, /. [ from augment. ] 
1. The act of encreaſing or making bigger, 
Aadiſon, 

2: The ſtate of being made bigger. 
N 


AVO 


3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. Hecker. 
A/UGUR. /. [augur, Lat.] One who pre- 
tends to predict by the flight of birds: 
Pri Nor. 
To A!/UGUR. v. 1. [ from -augar. ! To 
gueſs ; to conjecture by ſigns. Dryden. 
To A/UGURATE. v. n. [ augurory, Lat. 
To judge by aug 
AUGURA'TION. CE: [ from —— The 


practiee of augury. Brown. 


A'UGURER. /. ¶ from angur.] The ſame 
with augur. Shakeſpeare. 
A'UGURIAL. a, ¶ from augury.] Relat- 
ing to augury. Brown. 
A'UGURY. /. [augurium, Lat.] 
1. The act of prognoſticating by omens. 
2 7 
2. The rules obſerved by augurs. 
L'Efrange. 
3. An omen or prediction. Drydor. 
AUGU'ST. a. [ auguſius, Lat.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent. den. 
AUGUST. . [avgu us, Lat.] The name 
of the eighth month from Joon incluſive, 
Peacham. 
AUGUY/STNESS. ſ. [from auguff.} Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity. 
A'VIARY. /. [from ais, Lat.] A place 
ineloſed to keep birds in. Evelyn. 
AVTDITY. /. | avidice, Fr.] Greedineſs ; 
eagerneſs, 
AVVTOUS, 4. [a,: Lat.] Left by a 
man's anceſtors, Not uſed. 


To AVIZE. 2. a. [aviſe, Fr.] 


1. To counſel. Spenſer. 

2. To bethink himſelf. Spenſer. 

3- To conſider. Spenſer. 
AULD. 4. [old, Sax.] Old. | Shakeſpeare 
AULE'TICK. 4. | auieticus, Lat. Belongi 

to pi 


pes. 
A/ULICK. a. [aalicus, Lat.] Belonging to 


the court. 

AULIN. fe laulne, Fr. ] A French meaſure 
* of length ; an ell. 

To AUMAIL. v. a. [from maille, Fr. To 
variegate. Fairy geen. 

AUNT. /. Liante, Fr.] A father or mother's 
ſiſter. Pepe. 

AVOCADO. ſ. A plant. | 

To AV!OCATE. v. 4. av, Lat.] To call 


away. Boyle. 
AvOC ACTION. ſ. [from avocate.] 

1. The act of calling aſide. Drydas. 

2- The buſineſs that calls, 5 Ha . 
To AVO/ID. v. a. [waider, Fr.] 

1. To ſhun; to eſcape, Tillotſon. 

2. To endeavour to ſhun. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To evacuate z to quit. Bacon, 

4. To oppoſe ; to hinder effect. Bacon. 
To AVOID. v. n, 

1. To retire. 3 Sam, 

2, To become void or vacant. A;liffe. 
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- AVO/IDABLE. 3. [ from evord. a That 
which may be avoided, or eſcaped. Locke. 
AVO DANCE, /. {from evoid.] FEA 
7. The act of avoiding. Watts. 
2. Tho courſe by which any thing 3 is car- 
ried o Bacon. 
AO Ik. from aveid.] - 
1. The perſon that ſhuns any thing. 
2. The perſdn that carries any thing away. 
_ The veſſel in which things are carried 
awa 
AVO/IDLESS. 4. [from avoids} Inevita- 
dle. Dennis. 
- AVOIRDUPO'IS. [ aworr du poidt, Fr.] A 
Kind of weight, of which a pound con- 
tains ſixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. 
Arbuthnot, 
AVOLA'TION. ſ. [from aw, * The 
flying away. Brown. 
To AVO'UCH. . a. [awouer, Fr.) 


1. To affirm; to maintain. Hodter, 
2. To produxe i in favour of another. 

Spenſer. 

3. To vindicate; to juſtify. Shakejpeare, 


AVO'UCH. , [from the verb.] Declara- 

tion; evidence, Shakeſpeare 

AVO'UCHABLE. a. [from awouch. ] That 
may be avonched. 

AV O'UCHER, 4. [from awvouch. ] He that 
avouches, 


To AVO'W. . a. [aveuer, Fr.] To juſti- 


fy 3 not to diſſemble. Swift. 
"AVOWEABLE. 2 { from avew. ] That 
which may be openly declared. 


 AVO'WAL. . [from avow.] Juftificatory | 


declaration, 
AVO/WEDLY. ad. I from avew. ] In an 
avowed manner. Clarendon, 
' AVOWEEF. F. | awoue, Fr.] He to whom 
| the right of advowſon of any chureh be- 


longs. 
AVO'WER. /. f from avow. ] He that 
d avows or juſlſif es. Dryden. 
AVO “WRV. /. {trom av;ww.] Where one 
takes a diſtreſs, the taker ſhall juftify, for 
what cauſe he took it; which is called his 


1 . [ from evoww.]J A confeſ- 
AVO'WTRY. /. [See Abvowrxv. ] Adul- 


tery. 
A'URATE. , A ſort of pear. 
AURE'LIA. . FLat.} A term uſed for the 
_ firſt apparent change of the eruca, or mag- 
got of any ſpecies of inſects ; the chryſalis. 


Kay. 
| A'URICLE. ſ. Fauricula, Lat.] 5 
t. The external ear. 
2. Two appendages of the heart; * 
two muſcular caps, covering the tuo ven- 
wickes Urcreof, 


Nay, 


AUT 


AURT'/CULA, ſ. Bear's ear; a flower. 
AURVCULAR. . [from auricula, Lat.] 
1. Within the ſenſe or reach of "hearing, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Secret; told in the ear. 
AURVCULARLY. ad. In a ſecret manner, 


Decay of Piety, 
AUR EROU S. a. ¶ aurifer, Lat. That 
which produces gold. Thomſon, 


AURIGA/TION. I [ auriga, Lat.] The 
act of driving carriages. Not uſed. 

AURORA. . Lat. 

1. A ſpecies of crow foot. 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of 
day; poctically, the morning. 

AURUM fulminans, [ Latin. +. 4 prepara- 
tion made by diflolving gold in aqua regia, 
and precipitating it with ſalt of tartar; 
whence it becomes capable of giving a re- 
port like that of a piftol. Garth. 

AUSCULTA'TION, 'L. from auſculta, Lat.] 
A hearkening or liſtening to. 5 

A'USPICE. /. [Cauſpicium, Lat.] 

1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds, 

2. Protection ; favour ſhewn. B. Johnſon, 
3- Influenee; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. Dryden. 


AuSPI'CIAL. a. [from auſpice.] 1205 iy 


to prognoſticks. 

AUSPIT/CIOUS. a. {from aſpice.] 
1. With omens of ſucceſs. 
2. Proſperous; fortunate. Dryden. 
3. Favourable ; kind; propitious. 


Shakeſpeare, 
4. Lucky; happy; applied to things. s 
Roſcommon. 
ATISPI'CIOUSLY. od. [ from auſpicious, } 
Happily ; proſperouſly. 
AUSPVCIOUSNESS. 2 from auſpices] 


Proſperity ; happineſs. 
AUSTE'RE, 4. 222 Lat.] 


1. Severe; harſh; rigid. Rogers, 

2» Sower of taſte ; hart, Blackmore, 
AUSTE*RELY. 4d. [from auſtere.) 

Severely ; rigidly. Paradiſe Lt. 


AUSTERENESS. ſ. [from auſtere.] 
1. Severity; ſtrictneſs; rigour. Shakes. 
2. Roughneſs in taſte, 
AUSTE'RITY. ſ. [from auftere. 
1. Severity; mortified life; ſtrictneſs. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. Roſcommon. 
A/USTRAL, 2. [auftralis, Lat.] Southern. 
To A'USTRALIZE. wv. . | from auftcre, 
Lat.] To tend towards the ſouth. Brown. 
A'USTRINE. a. [ from auftrinus, Lat. 
Southern. 
AUTHE/NTICAL. 2. Authentick. Ha/e. 
AUTHE'/NTICALLY. a. ¶ from aut hentical.] 


With eircumſtances requiſite to oor 


Sqyuth, 


authorit . | 
at AUTHEN- 


AUT 
AUTHE/NTICALNESS. ſ. ¶ from autben- 
tical.] The quality of being authentick; 
genuineneſs. | Addi ſon. 
AUTHENTICITY. . im autbentick. ] 
Authority; genuincneſfs. 
AUTHE'NTICK. 2. [| authenticus, Lat.] 
That which has every thing requiſite to 
ive it authority. Coavley. 
AUTHE/NTICKLY. ad. [from authentick. | 
After an authentick manner. 
AUTHE/NTICKNESS. /. { from autbentick.] 
"Authenticity. | 
A'UTHOR. /. [au#er, Lat.] 
1. The firſt beginner or mover of any 


thing. | Hevker, 
2. The efficient; he that effects or pro- 
duces any thing. Dryden. 


3. The firſt writer of any thing. Dryden. 

A writer in general. _ Shakeſpeare. 

AUTHORITATIVE. a. [from authority. ] 
1, Having due authority, 


2. Having an air of authority. Swift. 
AUTHO/RITATIVELY. ad. [from autho- 
ritative.] 


1. In an authoritative manner; with a 

ſkew of authority, 

2. With due anthority. Hale. 
AUTHO'RITATIVENESS. ſ. [from autbo- 

ritative.] Authoritative appearance. 
AUTHORITY. /. [au#eritas, Lat.] 


1, Legal power. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Influence; credit, Locke, 
3. Power; rule, 1 Tim. 
4. Support; countenance. Hen. Jobnſon. 
5. Teſtimony. Sidney. 
6. Credibility. Hooker, 
AUTHORIZA'TION, , [from autherize ] 
Eſtabliſhment by authority. Hale. 


To AU'THORIZE, v. a. | autoriſer, Fr.] 
1. To give authority to any perſon, Dryden. 


2. To make any thing legal. Dryden. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by authority. 
| Hooker, 
4. To juſtify ; to prove a thing to be right, 
Locke. 
5. To give credit to any perſon or thing, 
South. 


AUTO CRASVY. [dvrongaleta. ] Independent 
power. | 

AUTOGRAPH, ſ. [ auloygaqiv. A par- 
Cw perſon's own writing ; the origi- 
nal, 

AUTOGR A/PHICAL. 2. | from autegra- 
phy.] Of one's own writing. 

AUYOMA'/TICAL. @. | from automaton. ] 
Having the power of moving itſelf, 

AUTO'MATON. 1 [ eulogaaiov. ] A ma- 
chine that hath the power of motion with- 
in itſelf, Wilkins, 

AU! O'MATOUS. a. [ from automaton. ] 
Having in itſelf the power of motion. 


Brown's Vulgar Errors, 


AUTO'NOMY, J Lad .] The living 
4 


A'WFUL, a. {from awe ang full. 


according to one's mind and preſcription. 


Not in uſe. 
A'UTOPSY. ſ. Lau . Ocular demon- 


ſtration. Ray. 
AUTO/PTICAL. a. [from autopſy.] Per- 
_ ceived by one's own eyes. | Browns 


AUTOPTICALLY. a. from autoprical. ] 


By means of one's own eyes. Brown. 


A'UTUMN. /. (antumnus, Lat.] The ſea- 
ſon of the year between ſummer and in- 


ter. Philips. 
AUTU'MNAL. @, [from autumn.] Belong- 
ing to autumn, Donne. 


AVU'LSION. /. [Ca vulſſia, Lat.] The act of 
pulling ene thing from another, Philips, 
AUXE'STS, ſ. | Latin, } Exornation, am- 
plification. 33 : 
AUXILIAR. [ . [from auxilium, Lat.] 
AUXTLIARY, $ Helper; aſſiſtant. Sourh. 
AUXTLIAR. 2 4. [from auxilium, Lat.] 
AUXILIARY. 5 Aſſiſtant; helping. 
Milton. Dryden, 
AUXTLIARY Verb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs. Watts. 
AUXILIA'TION. /. [ from axiliatas, Lat.] 
Help; aid. 
To AW ATT. v, a. [from à and oait.] 
1. To expect; to wait for. Fairfax. 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. Rogers. 
AWA T. /. [from the verb.] Ambuth, 
N Spenſer. 
To AWA'KE. Ve, ts Tpccian, Sax. ] 
1. To rouſe out of fleep, Shakeſpeare. 


2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 
Dryden. 


To put into new action. Pope. 
To AWAK E. v. =, To break from ſleep ; 
to ceaſe to ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 
AWAKE. a. ¶ from the verb.] Without 
ſleep z not ſleeping. Dryden. 
To AWA'KEN, See AwAx E. 
To AWARD. v. a. { pean diz, Sax.] 


1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a ju- 


dicial ſentence, Collicr. 

2. To judge; to determine. Pope. 
AWARD. /. [from the verb.] Judgment; 

ſentence; determination. Aadiſon, 
AWA RE. ad. [zepanan, Sax.} Vigilant; 

attentive. Atterbury. 
To AWARE. v. n=. To beware; to . 

cautious. Paradiſe Loft. 
AWA'Y. ad. [apeg, Saxon.] | 

1. Abſent, Ben, Jabnſon. 


2. From any place or perſon, Shateſpeare, 


3. Let us go. ' Shakeſpeare. 
4. Begone, Smith, 
Out of one's own. hand. Tillotſon, 


5 
AWE, ſ. [eze, Saxon.] Reverential fear 3 


reverence. South, 
To AWE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] Toſtrike 
with reverence, or fear. Bacon. 


A WEBAND. ſ. A check. 


I. That 
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AWO 


1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills 
with reverence. - Milton. 
2. Worſhipful; inveſted with dignity, 

Shakeſpeare. 
Struck with awe ; timorous. Watts. 

A'WFULLY. ad, [from acuful.] In a re- 
verential manner. South, 

A'WFULNESS. /. {from yes. 

2. The quality of friking with awe ; ſo- 


lemnity. Addi Jen. 

2. The ſtate of be nz ſtruck with awe. 
Taylor. 
To AWHAPE. I, 4. To ſtrike; to con- 
found. Hubberd's Tate. 
AWHILE. Some time. Milton. 
AWE. a. [awkward.] Odd. L"Eftrange. 


A'WKWARD. 3. fxpand, Saxon. } 
1. Ipelegant; unpolite; untavght. Shale. 
2. Unrcacy ; unhandy; clumſy. Dryden, 
» Perverie ; toward, Hudora. 
AWKWARDLY. a1. | from awiward, ] 
Ciyrntily 5 uarcadily ; inelegantly. 
Sidrey. Prior. Wates 
AWRWARDNTSS. . | from awiward. 
Inclegance; want of gentility. Fats. 
ANI. 7 { #!e, ale, Sax. ] A poirted in- 
frument to bore holes. Mortimer, 
A'WLESS. 4. | f:em ace, and the e 


. 

ithout reverence. - Dryden. 
2. Without the power of cauſing rever- 
_ ence, 
AWME. A Dutch meaſure anſwering to 
whot in England is called a tierce, or one 
feventh of an Engliſli ton. Arbuil not. 
AWNI NG. /. A cover ipread over a boat or 

veſſel to keg oi} the weather. 
Robinſon Cruſo, 
AWOKE. The preterite from awake. | 
A*WORK, ad. | trom a and wert.] On 
work; into a ſtate of labour. Hammond 
A'WORKING. a. [from avvork.} In the 


Shakeſpeare. | 


AZU 


| Hubberd” 4 Tak. 
AWR“. ad. [from à and wry, ] 
I. Not in a ſtraight direction; obliquely, 
Milton. 
2. Aſquint ; with oblique viſion. Denbam. 


Nate of working. 


3- Not level; unevenly. Brerewocd, 

4. Not equally between two points, Pope, 
5. Not in a right ſtate ; perverſely. 

Sidney, 

AXE. /. ſeax, Sax.} An inſtrument con- 

ſiſting of a metal head, with a ſharp edge, 


Dryden. 
AXTLLAR. a. [from Fay, Lat, ] Be- 
A'XILLARY. 5 longing to the armpit, 


Brown, 
A'XTOM. F. [axioma, Lat.] A propoſition 
evident at firſt fight. Hooker, 
A'XIS. ſ. [axis, Lat.] The line real or im- 
aginary that paſſes through any thing, on 
which it may revolve. Bentley. 
A'XLE. : fe | axis, Lat.] The pin 
AXLE-TREE. \ which paſſes t rongh the 
ridf of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 
Sbaleſpeare. Milben. 
AY. ad, perhaps from aio, Lat.] Yes, 
4 042 e 
AYE. ad. [ apa, Saxon; av. ] Always ; 
eternity; for ever. + FO . 
A'YGREEN, ſ. The fame with bouſeleck. 
A'YRY. ſ. [See Airy. ; 
A'ZIMUTH. /. [Arab.] 
1. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a flar, 
is an arch between the meridian of the 
place and any given vertical line, 


2. Magneical "eximerd, is an arch of the 


horizon contained between the ſun's azi- 
muth circle and the magnetical meridian. 
J Azimuth s, is an inſtrument uſed 
at ſea for finding the ſun's magnetical azi- 
muth, 

AZURE. a. Laar, Fr.] Blue; faint blue. 


Newtcr, 


BAC 


Is pronounced by preſſing the 
whole length of the lips together, 
and forcing them open with a ſtrong 
breath. : 

BAA. /. [ See the verb.] The cry of a 

ſheep. 

To BAA., v. #, ¶ balo, Lat.] To cry like a 


ſheep. Sidney. 
To BA'BBLE. v. n. [babbelen, Germ.] 
1. To prattle like a child. Prior. 
2. To talk idly. Arbuthnot. Prior. 
3. To tell ſecrets. L'Eſtrange. 
4. To talk much. Prior. 
BA/BBLE. ſ. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk ; ſenſe- 


leſs prattle. Shakeſpeare. 


BA'BBLEMENT. /. [from babble.] Senſeleſs 


prate. h Milton, 
BABBLER. ſ. 8 babble.] | 

1. An idle talker. Rogers. 

2. A teller of ſecrets, Fairy Queen. 
BABE. /. [baban, Welch, ] An infant. 


Dryden. 

BA'BERY. g. [from babe.] Finery to pleaſe 

a babe or child, 5 Sidney. 
BA BIS H. a. [from babe.] Childiſh. 

Aſcbam. 


BA/BOON. /. [babouin, Fr.] A monkey of 


the largeſt kind, _ Addiſon. 
BA'BY. /. [See BAR. I 

1. A child; an infant. Locke, 

2. A ſmall image in imitation of a child, 

which girls play with, TOs. 
BA'CCATED. &8. [ baccatus, Lat.] Beſet 


with pearls. Having many berries. 
BACCHANA'LIAN, ſ. [from bacchanalia, 

Lat.] A drunkard. 
BA'CCHANALS. ſ. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The 

drunken feaſts of Bacchus. Pope. 
BA'TCHUS BOLE. /. A flower not tall, 

but very full and broad-leaved. 
BACCYFEROUS. 2. Berry-bearing. Ray. 
BACHELOR. ſ. [baccalaureus, Lat. I 

1. A man unmarried. Dryden. 

2. A man who takes his firſt degrees. . 
Aſcbam. 
3. A knight of the loweſt order. 


BA'CHELORS Button, Campion; an herb, ' 


BA/CHELORSHIP. /. [from &achelor,] The 
condition of a bachelor, Shakeſpeare, 
BACK. ſ. bac, bæc, Sax. 
1. The hinder part of the body. Bacon. 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is 
ſhut. Donne. 


cloaths. Loc ke. 

4. The rear. Clarendon. 

5. The place behind, Dryden, 
Vor, I, 


'BA/CKSTAFF, /. [from back and flaff; be- 
3. Part of the body; which requires 


BA © 
6. The part of any thing out of fight. Bacor, 


7. The thick part of any tool: oppoſed to 
the edge. Arbuthnet., 


BACK. ad. from the noun.] 


1. To the place whence one came. 


g Raleigb. 

2. Backward from the preſent ſtation. 
. | Addiſon, 

3. Behind; not coming forward. 
. ; þ Blackmore. 
4. Toward things paſt, Burnet, 
Again; in return. Shakeſpeare. 
. Again; a ſecond time. . 
To BACK. v. a. | 

1. To mount a horſe, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To break a horſe. Roſcommon. 


3- To place upon the back, © Shakeſpeares 
4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen, South. 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport, Boys. 
6. To ſecond. Dryden. 
To BA“ CK BIT E. 2. a. [from back and bite, ] 
To cenſure or reproach the abſent, Shakeſp. 
BA/CKBITER, / [from backbite,] A privy 
calumnĩator; cenſurer of the abſent. 
- | a ; South. 
BACCA/ARY, The act of having on the 
back. | .. . Convel, 
BACKDOY/OR, .. [from back and door, ] 
The door behind the houſe. Te 
BA/CKED. a. [from Bact.] Having a back. 


Dryden. 
BA CK FRIEND. /. [from back and friend.! 
An enemy in ſecret. 8 South. 


BACKGA/MMON, /{. [from Bech gammon, 
Welch, a little battle. J A play or game 
with dice and tables. : Swift, 

BA/CK HOUSE, J. ¶ from back and houſe. ] 
The buildings behind the chief part of the 
houſe. Care. 


RACK PIECE. /. [ from back and piece. } 


The piece of armour which covers the back. 
| | Camden. 


BA/CKROOM, /. A room behind. Maron. 


BA/CKSIDE. .. [from back and fide, ], 
1. The hinder part of any thing. Newton. 
2. The hind part of an animal. Adgiſon, 
3. The yard of ground behind a houſe. 

Mrti mer. 


To BACEKSLTDRE. v. n. [ from back and 


flide.] To fall off, 1... Feremiah. 
BA/CKSLVDER, ſ. [from backſhige ] An 
apoſtate. 1 Prem. 
cauſe, in taking an obſervation,” the ob- 
ſerver's back is turned towards the ſun, ] 
An inſtrument uſetul in taking the ſun's 
altitude at ſea, 


BACK - 
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2 5 
BAFFLE, /. [from the verb.] A defeat. 
f TO Seut b. 


B A F . 


BA'CKSTAIRS, ſ. The private ſtairs in 


the houſe. Bacon. 


BA'CKSTAYS. ſ. [ from back and fay. ] 
Ropes which keep the maſts from pitching 


forward, | 


BA'CKSWORD. /. [from back and feord.] 


A ſword with one ſharp edge. 
'BA'TEWARD. a. | back and peand, 
BA\TEWARDS. Sax. 

1. With the back forwards. 

2. Towards the back. Bacon. 

3. On the back. Dryden. 

4. From the preſent ſtation to the place be- 


hind. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Regreffively. Newton. 
6, Towards ſomething paſt. South. 
7. Out of the progreſſive ſtate, Davies. 


8. From a better to a worſe ſtate. Dryden. 
9. Paſt; in time paſt, ocke, 


10. Perverſely. Shakeſpeare. 
BA CKWARD. #4. | 
1. Unwilling; averſe, Atterbary, 
2. Heſitating. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Sluggiſh ; dilatory. Watts, 
4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. 
2 Saut b. 
BACKWARD. The things paſt. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 
- BAACKEWARDLY. ad. [ from backward. } 
1. Unwillingly ; averſely. Sidney. 
2. Perverſely. Shakeſpeare. 


BA'CEWARDNESS. /. [ from backward. ] 
Dulneſs; Nluggiſhneſs. Atterbury. 
BA'CON. ſ. The fleſh of a hog ſalted and 


dried. | Dryden. 
- BAD. a. [quaad, Dutch. ] 
7. II; not good. * Pope. 
2. Vitious; corrupt. | Prior. 
3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. Dryden. 
4. Hurtful ; unwholeſome. Addifon, 
5; Sick. 
BAD. 


BABE. J The preterite of bid. 


BADGE. ſ. [hbajulamentum, low Lat.] 
1. A mark or cognizance worn. Atterbury. 

2. A token by which one is known. 
| | Fairfax, 
3. The mark of any thing, Dryden. 
To BADGE. v. a. To mark, Shakeſpeare. 
BADGER. /. A brock. 
BA/DGER. /. [ajule, to carry, Lat.] One 


that buys corn and victuals in one place, 


and carries it into another, 
BADLY. ad. Not well. 
BA/DNESS. ſ. Want of good qualities. 


| Cruel. 


Addiſon. 

To BA'FFLE. v. 8. [beffler, F r.] 
1. To elude. South, 
2. To confound, Dryden, 
To cruſh. Ad on, 


Gen. ix. 


Brown. 


B A I 
BA/FFLER. ſ. [from baffe.] He that puts 
to confuſion. Government of the Tongue, 
BAG. /. [belge, Sax. ] 

1. A ſack, or pouch. Scutb. 
2. That part of animals in which ſome 
particular juices are contained, as the poi- 

ſons of vipers. Dryden. 

3. An ornamental purſe of ſilk tied to 

men's hair. Addi ſon, 

4. A term uſed to ſignify quantities ; as a 


bag of er. 
To FAG. 2. a, [from the noun, ] 
I. To put into a bag. Dryder, 
2. To load with a bag. Dryden, 
To BAG. v. 2. To ſwell like a full bag. 
Dryden. 
BAGATE'LLE. ſ. [lagatelle, Fr.] A trifle, 
Not Engliſh. Prior, 
BA/GGAGE. ſ. [baggage, Fr.] 
1. The furniture of an army. Bacon, 
2. A worthleſs woman, Sidney, 


BA/GNIO. f. | bagro, Ital.] A houſe for 
bathing and ſweating. Arbuthret, 
BA'GPIPE. ſ. | bag and pipe. ] A mufica} 
inſtrument, conſiſting of a leathern bag, 
and. pipes. 5 Addiſor, 
BA'GPIPER. /. [from bagpipe.] One that 
plays on a bagpipe, Shakeſpeare, 
BAIL. ſ. Bail is the freeing or ſetting at 
liberty one arreſted or impriſoned upon 
action either civil or criminal, under ſe- 
curity taken for his appearance. 
To BAIL, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To give bail for another. 
2. To admit to bail. Clarendon, 
BA'ILABLE. 4. ¶ from bail. ] That may be 
ſet at liberty by bail. 
BA'/ILIFF. ſ. [baillie, Fr.] 5 
1. A ſubordinate officer. Addiſon, 
2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
arreſts. | Bacon. 
An under- ſteward of a manor. 
BA/ILIWICK. f. [ baillie, and pic, Sax. 
The place of the juriſdiction of a bailiff. 
Hale, 
To BAIT. v. 4. [baxan, Sax.] | 
1. To put meat to tempt animals, 
2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, 
on the road, Fairy Queen, 
To BAIT. v. a. [from battre, Fr.] 
1. To ſet dogs upon. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To clap the wings. Shakeſpeare. 
To BAIT. v. z. [from adate.] To ſtop at 
any place for refreſhment, Par. Lo. 


1, Meat ſet to allure animals to a ſnare. 
Skakeſpeare. 


2. A temptation z an enticement, 


| Audi ſon. 

A refreſhment on a journey. ' 
BAIZE. /. A kind of coarle open ow. 
1 


'BAIT. J. 


To! 


BAL 


To BAKE. v. 3. [bæcan, Sax.] 
1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place, 
Tfaiah, 


2. To harden in the fire. Bacon. 


3. To harden with heat. Dryden. 
To BAKE. v. 1. 

1. To do the work of baking. Shakeſp. 

2. To be baked. Shakeſpeare. 


BA'KEHOQUSE, ſ. A place for baking 
bread. 
BAKER. ſ. [ from to bake, ] He whoſe 
trade is to bake, _ South, 
BALANCE. /. [halance, Fr.] 
1. A pair of ſcales, 
2. The act of comparing two things. 
Atterbury. 
3. The overplus of weight. Bacon. 
4. Fhat which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even. : 
5. Equipoiſe. Pope. 
6. The beating part of a watch, Locke. 
7. In aſtronomy. One cf the ſigns, Libra. 
To BALANCE. », a. [ balancer, Fr.] 


1. To weigh in a balance, L*Eftrange. 
2, To counterpoiſe. Newton, 
3. To regulate an account. Locke. 


4. To pay that which is wanting. Prior. 
To BALANCE. z. xn. To heſitate; to 
ae... Locte. 
BAL ANC ER. ſ. [from balance.) The per- 
ſon that weighs. 
BA LASS Ruby. ſ. [balas, Fr.] A kind of 
ruby. : ? 
BALCO/NY. /. [hairon, Fr.] A frame of 
wood, or ſtone, before the window of a 


room. Herbert. 
BALD. a. [al, Welch.] 
1. Without hair. Addiſon. 
2. Without natural covering. Shakeſp. 
3. Unadorned ; inelegant, Dryden, 
4. Stripped; without dignity. 
. 5 Shakeſpeare, 
BA/LDERDASH. /. Rude mixture. 
To BA'LDERDASH. v. a. To adulterate 
liquor. | 


BA'LDLY. ad. | from bald.] Nakedly ; 
meanly ; inelegantly. 
BALDMONY, /. Gentian; a plant, 
BA'/LDNESS. ſ. { from bald.] 
1. The want of hair, 


2. The loſs of hair. Swift, 
3- Meanneſs of writing. 

BA/LDRICK, /. 
1. A girdle, Pope. 
2. The zodiack. Spenſer. 


BALE, /. [ balle, Fr.] A bundle of goods. 


: Woodward. 
BALE. ſ. Cbæl, Sax.] Miſery. F. Queen. 
To BALE. v. n. To make up into a bale, 
BA'LEFUL. . [from bale, ] 

. Sorrowful ; ſad, Par. Left. 


2+ Full of miſchief, F. Queen. Dryden. 


BALL. .. [4 Dan.] 


ty. 


B A L | 
BALEFULLY. ad. [from Laleful.] Sorrows 
fully; miſchievouſly. 
BALK. /. [Lall, Dutch,] A great beam. 


BALK. /. A bridge of land left unploughed. 
To BALK, v. a, [See the noun. ] 


I. To diſappoint; to fruſtrate, Prior. 
2. To mils any thing. Dirayton. 
To omit. Shakeſpeare, 


BA'/LKEERS. /. Men who give a figa which 
way the ſhole of herrings is, Carew. 


1. Any thing made in a round form. 

Hobel. 
2. A round thing to play with. Sidney. 

3. A globe. | Granville 
4. A globe borne as an enſign of ſovereign- 
Bacon. 
| 5. Any part of the body that approaches 
to roundneſs. Peacham. 
BALL. ſ. [bal, Fr.] An entertainment of 
dancing, Sewift, 

BA'LLAD. /. [balade, Fr.] A ſong. 


. Watts. 
To BA'LLAD. v. 2. To make or ſing bal- 
lads, Shakeſpeare. 


BA'/LLAD-SINGER. ſ. One whole em- 

ployment it is to ſing ballads in the ftreefs. 

| Gay. 

BA/LLAST, ſ. [ballafte, Dutch.] n 

thing put at the bottom of the ſhip to keep 

it ſteady, | Wilkins. 

To BA'LLAST, », a. 

1. To put weight at the bottom of a ſhip, 

Wilkins, 

2. To keep any thing ſteady, Denne. 
BALLETT E. f. [balletre, Fr.] A dance. 


BA LLIARDS. f. Billiards. Spenſer. 
BALLO'N. [ballon, F 
BALLO/ON. © J. Le, Fr} ; 


1. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed 
in chymiſtry, 
2. A ball placed on a pillar, 
3. A ball of paſteboard, ſtuffed with com- 
buſtible matter, which is ſhot up into the 
air, and then burſts, 
BA'LLOT. /. 5 Fr.] 
1. Alittle ball or ticket uſed in giving votes 
2. The act of voting by ballot. | 
To BA'LLOT. v. n. [ balloter, Fr. ] To 
chooſe by ballot, Wotton, Swift. 
' BALLOTA'TION. /. [from ballot.] The 
act of voting by ballot, Motton. 
BALM. ſ. [baume, Fr.] | 
I. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably 


odoriferous. Dryden. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain, 
Shakeſpeare, 
BALM, 54 Wt. 
BALM 37 . . The name of a plant. 
| K 2 BALM 
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BAN 
BALM of Gileae. 


1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree. 
2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong bal- 


famick ſcent, 
To BALM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To anoint with balm. 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate, 
BA'LMY.. a. | trom bat. | 
1. Having the qualities of balm. 
2. Producing balni. 
3. Soothing; ſoft. 
4. Fragrant; odoriferous. Dryden. 
. Mitigating; aquaſive Shakeſpeare. 
BA'LNEARY. /. | 6a/rearivnr, Latin. ] A 
© bathing-room. | | Brown. 
BALNEA'TION. ſ. [ from balneum, Lat.] 
The act of bathing. Brown. 
'BA'LNEATORY. a. { balncatorivs, Latin. ] 
Belonging to a beth. 
BALSAM. ſ. [lam , Lat.] Ointment ; 
unguent. Des bam. 
BA'LSAM Apple. An Indian plant. 
BALSA'MICAL. 2 3. Unctuous; mitigat- 
BALSA'MICK. 5 ing. Hale. 
*BALUSTRA'DE. ſ. Rows of little turned 
pillars, called baluſters. 
BAMBOO. /. An indian plant of the reed 
kind. 
To BAMBO'OZLE. v. «. To deceive; to 
impoſe upon. A low word. Arbuthnet. 
BAMBO'OZLER. ſ. A cheat. Arbutb not. 
BAN. ſ. [ban, Teutonick,] 
12. Publick notice given of any thing. 
| | | Corvel, 
2. A curſe; excommunication. Raleigh. 
3. Interdiction. Milton. 
4. Ban of the empire; à publick cenſure 
by which the privileges' of any German 
prince are ſuſpended. Heowel, 


$hateſpeare. 


Dryden. 


To BAN. v. a. bannen, Dutch. ] To curſe; 


to execrate. Knolls, 

BANA/NA Tree. Plantain, 

BAND. /.. [ berde, Dutch. 

1. A tye; a bandage. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A chain by which any animal 1s kept 
in reſtraint. Dryden. 

* 3- Any union or connexion. Shake(p. 
4. Any thing bound round another. Bacon. 
5. A company of perſons joined together. 
Tater, 

Any flat low mould- 

ing, faſcia, face, or pliath. - 

To BAND. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. * Mu Milton. 
a. To bind over with a band. Dryden. 

BA'NCAGE. /. [Eandage, Fr.] 

1. Somcthisg bound over another. Ada;/on. 
z. The fillet or roller wrapped over a 
wounded member. - | 

BANHBOx. f. ard and ber.] A flight box 

* uſed or bands and other things of fmall 

* wezkt, Addiſon, 


6. In architecture. 


" Svakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


BANE. J. [bana, Saxon.] 


BAN 


BA'NDELET, ſ. [ bandelet, Fr.] Any flat 
moulding or fillet, | 

BA/NDIT. ſ. in the plural banditti, 

BANDVTTO. S [bandito, Italian.) A man 


outlawed, Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
BA/NDOG. f. [bard and dog.] A maſtiff. 
Shakeſpeare. 


BA'NDOLEERS. /. [ bandeuliers, French. ] 
Small wooden caſes coyered with leather, 
each of them containing powder that is a 
ſufficient charge for a muſket, . 

BA'NDROL. ſ. {banderol, Fr.] A little flag 
or ſtreamer. 2 

BA/NDY, ſ. [ from hander, Fr.] A club 

turned round at bottom for ſtriking a ball, 

To BA/NDY. v. 4. 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to an- 
other. Blacimore. 
2. To give and take reciprocally. Shakeſp. 

To agitate; to toſs about. Locke, 

To BA'NDY, v. n. To contend, Hudibras, 

BA/NDYLEG. ſ. | from bander, Fr.] A 
crooked leg. Swift, 

BA'NDYLEGGED. 3. [ from bandyleg. ] 
Having crooked legs, 


1. Poiſon, Addiſon. | 
2. Miſchief ; ruin. Hos ber. 
To BANE. v. a. To poiſon. Shakeſp. 


BA/NEFUL. 2. 
1. Poiſonous, | Pope, 
2. Deſtructive. Ben. Jobnſon. 
BA/NEFULNESS. /. [from baneful.] Poiſon- 
ouſneſs ; deſtructiveneſs. 
BA/NEWORT. /. Deadly nightſhade. 
To BANG. v. a. [wengelen, Dutch.} 
1. To beat; to thump. Hobel. 
2. To handle roughly. Shakeſpeare, 
BANG, ſ. from the verb.] A blow; a 
thump. * Hudibras. 
To BA'NISH. v. a. [banir, Fr.] 
1. To condemn to leave his own country. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
2, To drive away. Tilletſon. 
BA/NISHER. ſ. [| from baniſh, J He that 
forces another from his on country. Shak, 
BANISHMHENT. f. | 
1. The a& of baniſhing another, 
2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; exile. Dryd. 
BANK. ſ. | banc, Saxon.] | 
1. The earth riſing on each fide of a 


water, : Crofpaw, 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. Samuel. 
3. A bench of rowers. Waller. 


4. A place where money is laid up to be 
call-d for occafionally, : South, 
5. The company of perſons concerned in 
managing a bank, 


To BANK. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 


1. To lay up money in a bank. 1 

2. To incloſe with banks. Thomſ»n. 
BANK-BILL. ,. from bank and Bill.] A 

note for money laid up in a bank, * 


B AP 


fight of which the money is paid, Swift. 
BANK ER. ſ. [from bank.] One that traf- 

ficks in money. Dryden, 
BA/NKRUPCY, /. [from bankrupt.] 

1. The Rate of a man broken, or bank- 

rupt. 


1 


2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bank- 


rupt. . 

BA'NKRUPT a. | bangueroute, Fr.] In 
debt beyond the power of payment. 

To BA\NKRUPT. v. a. To break; to 
diſable one from ſatisfying his creditors, 


Hammond. 
BANNER. ſ. [L anniere, F.] 
1. A flag; a ſtandard. Milton, 
2. A ftreamer borne at the end of a lance. 
BA/NNERET. /. {from banner, ] A knight 
made 1n the field. Camden. 
BANNEROL. /. from Zanderole, Fr.] A 
little flag or ſtreamer. Camden. 
BA/NNIAN, ſ. A man's undreſs, or morn- 
ing gown. | cl 
BA'NNOCK. ſ. A kind of oaten or peaſe 
meal cake, 


daintily, ; 
BA'NQUETER. /. from banguet. ] 

1. A feaſter; one that lives deliciouſly, 

2. He that makes feaſts, 
BA/NQUET-HOUSE 5 ſ. [banquet. 
BA/\NQUETING-HOUSE. & and beuje.} A 

| houſe where banquets are kept. Dryden. 
 BANQUE'TTE. /. A ſmall bank at the 
foot of the parapet. 
— . A ſmall fiſh; a ſtickle- 
ack. 
To BANTER. v. a. [ badiner, Fr.] To 
play upon; to rally. L'Eſtrange. 
BANTER. /. [from the verb.] Ridicule; 
raillery. : L'Eftrange. 
BA/NTERER. ſ. [from banter, ] One that 
banters,  L* Eftrange. 
BANTLING, ſ. [bairnling.] A little child. 
: Prior. 
BA'/PTISM. /. [ bapriſmus, Lat. aA. 
1. Baptiſm is given by water, and that pre- 


ſcript form of words which the church f 


Chrift doth uſe. Hooker. 
2. Baptiſm is often taken in Scripture for 
_ ſufferings, Luke. 
BAPTISMAL. a. from baptiſm. ] Of or 
pertaining to baptiſm. Hammond, 
BA/PTIST. ＋ [ baptiſte, Fr, Baglign;.) He 
that adminiſters baptiſm. * Milton. 
BA/PTISTERY. /. | baptifferium, Lat.] The 
place where the ſacrament of baptiſm is 
adminiſtred. Addiſon, 
To BAPTYZE. v. @. ¶ baptiſer, Fr. from 
Bawlige, } To chriſten; to adminiſter the 


BAR 


facrament of baptiſm, . Milton. Rogers. 
BAPTI'/ZER. f. | from to baprize, } One 

that chriſtens; one that adminiſters bap- 
_ tifm. 5 
BAR. 1. [ barre, Fr.] ; 

1. A piece of wood laid croſs a paſſage to 


hinder entrance. Exodus. 
2, A balt. Nebemiab. 
3. Any obſtacle. Daniel. 


4. A rock or bank at the entrance of a 
harbour, | 
5. Any thing uſed for prevention, Hooker, 
6. The place where cauſes of law are tried. 
Dryden. 
7. An incloſed place in a tavern, where 
the houſek:eper fits, Addiſon, 
8, In law. A peremptory exception againſt 
a a demand or plea, Corvel, 
9. Any thing by which the firuQture is 
held together. Jonab. 
to. Bare, in my/ick, are ſtrokes drawn per- 
pendicularly acroſs the lines of a piece of 
muſick ; uſed to regulate the beating or 
meaſure of muſical time. ? 


or bar, Sroiſt. 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. r 
3. To prevent. | Sidney. 
4. To ſhut out from, Dryden. 
5. To exclude from a claim, Hooker. 
6. To prohibit, Addiſon, 
7. To except. Shakeſpeare, 
$. To hinder a ſuit. Dryden, 


BARB. ſ. [barba, a beard, Lat.] 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of 
the beard. _ #alon. 
2. The points that ſtand backward in an 


arrow, Pepe. 
3. The armour for horſes. Hayward. 


BARE, ſ. [contrafted from Barbary.] A 
Barbary horſe, 
To BARB, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhave; to.dreſs out the beard, Shak, 
2. To furniſh horſes with armour. Dryden, 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. Philips, _ 
BA/RBACAN, . [harbacane, Fr.] 
1. A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town. | | Spenſer, 
2. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled, 

BA'RBADOES Cb. [ maiphigia, Latin. 
A pleaſant tart fruit in the Weſt Indies, 
BARBADOES Tar, A bituminous ſub- 

ſtance, differing little from petroleum. 
| Wooawward, 
BARBA'RIAN, /. | 
1. A man uncivilized ; a ſavage. Stillingfl, 
2, A foreigner, 2 
. A man without pity. __ - Philips, 
1 . BARBA- 
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-  ber's trade. 
.BARBER-MONGER. {, A fop decked 


BAR 


BARBA/RTAN. 2. Savage. © Pope. 
BARBA'RICK. a. [ barbaricus, Lat.] Fo- 
reign; far-fetched ; perhaps, wrought in 
fretwork. Milton. 
BA'RBARISM, . [borbariſmus, Lat. | 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the pu- 
rity of language. Dryden. 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 


3. Brutality; ſavageneſs of manners; in- 
civility. ; Dawits. 
4. Cruelty; hardneſs of heart, Shakeſp. 
BARBARITY. ſ. {from barbarows.] 
1. Savageneſs; incivility. 
2. Cruelty; inhumanity. Clarendon. 
3. Impurity of ſpeech. Swift. 
BA'RBAROUS. a. [barbare, Fr.] ; 
1. Stranger to civility; ſavage; uncivi- 


lized, Davies. 
2. Unacquainted with arts. Dryden. 
3. Cruel; inhuman. Clarendon, 


BA'RBAROUSLY. ad. [from barbareus. } 
1. Without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
. Stepney. 
3. Cruelly; inhuman)y. Spectator. 
BA RBAROUSNESS. /. [ from barbarous. ] 


x. Incivility of manners. Temple. 
2. Impurity of language, Brerewood. _ 
3- Cruelty. . - Hale. 
To BA'RBECUE. v. a. A term for dreſ- 
fing a hog whole. Pape. 


BA*RBECUE../. A hog dreſt whole. 
BARBED. particip. a. [from to barb.] 
. Furniſhed with armour. Shakeſp. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks, Milton. 


' BARBEL. /. [from barb.] A kind of fiſh 


found in rivers. Walon, 
BA'RBER. ſ. [from to barb.) A man who 
ſhaves the beard. Wotton. 
To BA'RBER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs out; to powder, Shakeſpeare. 


BA'RBER CHIRURGEON. /. Amanwho 


fone the practice of ſurgery to the bar- 


Wiſeman. 


out by, his barber. Shakeſpeare. 


BARBERRV. ,. { berberis, Lat.] Pipper- 


idge buſh, ortimer. 


BARD. {. Bar dd, welch. ] A poet. Spenſer. 


BARE. . bene, Saxon. } a 
1. Naked; without covering. Aaddiſon. 
2. Uncovered in reſpect. Clarendon. 
3. Unadorned; plain; fimple. Spenſer, 
4. Detected; without concealment, Milton. 
5. Poor; without plenty. Hooker. 


6. Mere. | South, 


7. Threadbare; much worn, 


$. Not united with any thing elſe. Hooker. © 
To BARE. v. a, | from the adjective. ] - To 


Bacon. 


74 preterite of to bear. 
' -BA'REBONE. / ffrom bare and bene.] Lean. 


BAR 


BA/REFACED. 58. | y 
1. With the face naked; not maſked, 
Shakeſpeare, 

2. Shameleſs ; unreſerved. Clarendon, 
BAREFA/CEDLY. ad. from barefaced, ] 

Openly ; ſhameleſly ; without diſguiſe. 

SE Locke, 
BAREFA'CEDNESS. ſ. [ from barefaced.] 
; Effrontery ; aſſurance; audaciouineſs, 
BAREFOOT. a. [from bare and bot.] 
Without ſhoes, Aldi ſon. 
BAREFOH OT ED. 2. Without ſhoes. Sidney, 
BA REHEADED. «a. from bare and bead. ] 


Uncovered in reſpect. Dryden. 
BA'RELY. ad. [from bare.] 1 

1. Nakedly. . N 

2. Merely ; only. Focker, 
BA'RENESS. þ [ from bare, ] | 

1. Nakedneſs. Sbbaleſpcare. 

2. Leanneſs, Shakeſpeare, 

3. Poverty. | Joulb. 


Meanneſs of clothes. 
BA'RGAIN. ſ. {bargaigre, Fr.] 
1. A contract or agreement concerning 


ſale. Bacon. 
2. The thing bought or ſold. L'Eftrange. 
3. Stipulation. Bacon, 
4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 
ſcenity. Dryden, 
5. An event; an upſhot, Arbuthrot. 


To BARGAIN. v. 2. To make a contract 
for ſale, Addiſon. 
BARGAINEE'. /. ¶ from bargain. ] He or 
ſhe that accepts a bargain. 
BA'RGAINER. - [ from bargain, ] The 
perſon who proffers or makes a bargain. 
BARGE. ſ. [bargie, Dutch. ] 
1. A boat for pleaſure, 
2, A boat for burden. 
BA/RGER, ſ. [from barge. ] The manager 
of a barge. Carew; 
BARK. ſ. [barch, Daniſh. ] 
1. The rind or covering of a tree. Bacon. 
2. [ barca, low Lat.] A ſmall ſhip. Gran. 
To BARK. v. 4. [from the noun. } To 
ſtrip trees of their bark. Temple. 
To BARK. v. n, [beoncan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noite which a dog makes. 
Coupley. 
2. To clamour at, Shakeſpeare. 
BARK-BARED. a. Stripped of the bark. 
Mortimer, 


Raleigh, 


BA'RKER. . ¶ from bark.] 
1. One that barks cr clamoure. B. Jobnſ. 
2. One employed in ſtripping trees. 

BA RKV. 4. | from bark. } Conſiſting of 


bark. | Shakeſpeare. 


BA'RLEY. ſ. A grain of which malt is 


made. 


BA'RLEYBRAKE,. {. A kind of rural play. 


Sidney. 

BA'RLEY BROTH. /. [ Lariey and brab. ] 
. Strong beer, Slakeſpeare, 
| BA/KLEY 


B. R 


BA'RLEYCORN. ſ. [from barley and corn. 
A grain of barley, | TDickell. 
BARM. /. [burm, Welch. ] Yeaſt; the fer- 
ment put into drink to make it work, Shak, 
BA'RMY. 2. { from barm, ] Containing 
barm. | Dryden, 
BARN. /. { benn, Sax. ] A place or houſe 
for laying up any ſort of grain, hay, or 
ſtraw. | Aadiſon. 
BA/RNACLE, 1 ſbeann, a child, and aac, 
an oak.] A bird like a gooſe, fabuloully 
ſuppoſed to grow on trees, Bentley. 
BARO METER. /. [ from fe- and A- 
rer.] A machine for meaſuring the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and the varia- 
tions in it, in order chiefly to determine 
the changes of the weather. 
BAROME'TRICAL. a. ,[ from barometer. ] 
Relating to the barometer. - Derham. 
BARON. ſ. [Zaro, Lat.] 
1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 
2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 
chequer. 
3. There are alſo Sarens of the cinque 
ports, that have places in the lower houſe 
of parliament. Oo 
4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in rela- 
tion to his wife, Convel. 
5. A baron of beef is when the two fir- 
loins are not cut aſunder. Di. 
BA'RONAGE. /. {from baron, ] The dig- 
nity of a baron, | 
BA'RONESS. ſ. ¶ baroneſ/a, Ital.] A ba- 
ron's lady. 
BA'RONET. ſ. [of baron, and et, diminu- 
tive termination. ] The loweſt degree of 
honour that is hereditary z it is below a 
baron, and above a knight. 
BA'RONY. ſ. ¶ baronnie, Fr.] That ho- 
nour or lordſhip that gives title to a baron. 
| .  Corvel, 
BA'ROSCOPE. ſ. e. and t .] 
An inſtrument to ſhew the weight of the 
atmoſphere. Arbuthnet, 


BA'RRACAN, ſ. [bouracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 


thick kind of camelot. 
BA'RRACK., ſ» {barracca, Span.] Build- 
ing to lodge ſoldiers, 
-BA/RRATOR. . [ barateur, old Fr. a cheat. ] 
A wrangler, and encourager of law ſuits, 
8 5 | . Arbuthnot. 
BA'RRATRY. ſ. | from barrator. ] Foul 
practice in law. Hudibras, 
BA/RREL. ſ. {baril, Welch.] : 
1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped 
cloſe. Dryden. 
2. A barrel of wine is thirty one gallons 
and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons ; 
of beer, thirty fix gallons, and of beer 
vinegar, thirty four gallons. 


3- Any thing hollow, as the berrel of a 
225 ; Digby, 


5 


BA s 


4. A cylinder. ren. 
To BARREL. v. a. To put any thing in 


Aa barrel, <a Spenfer . 
BA'RREL-BELLIED. a. Having a large 

belly, - Dryden, 
BA'RREN. 3. [bane, Saxon, ] | 

1. Not prolifick, . Shakeſpeare. 


2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; ſterile. Pope. 
3. Not copious; ſcanty. Swifts 
4. Unmeaning; vninventive; dull. Sal. 
A RLENGE. ad. | from barren,] Unfruit- 
ully. | = 
BA'RRENNESS, ſ. [from barren.]J  , 
1. Want of the power of procreation. 


Milton, 

2. Unfruitfulneſs ; ſterility, Bacon. 
3. Want of invention. Dryden. 
4. Want of matter. Hooker, 


6. In theology, want of ſenſibility. Taylor. 


BA'RREN WORT. /. A plant. 
BA/RRFUL. @. [bar and full.] Full of ob- 
ſtructions. Shakeſpeare, 


BARRICA/DE. /. [barricade, Fr.] | 
1. A Tortification made to keep off an at- 
tack, RS 
2. Any ſtop ; bar; obſtruction. Denham. 

To BARRICA/DE. v. a. | barricader, Fr.] 
To ſtop up a paſſage, ; | 


on 
BARRICA/DO, /. | barricada, Span.] A 


fortification ; a bar. Barons 
To BARRICA'DO. v. a, To fortify; to 
bar. . | rendon. 
BARRIER. g. [ barriere, Fr.] J 


1. A barricade; an entrenchment. Pope. | 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, Swift. 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. Nats. 


4+ A bar to mark the limits of any place. 
. | Bacan. 
5. A boundary. . Pope. 
BARRISTER. ſ. | from bar, ] A perion 
qualified to plead the cauſes of clients in 
the courts of juſtice. Blount, 
BA'RROW, g. [benepe, Saxon,] Any car- 
riage moved by the hand, as a hand-bar- 
roco. Gay, 
BA'RROW. ſ. [beng, Saxon.]J A hog, 
To BA'RTER. v. . | baratter, Fr.] To 
traffick by exchanging one commodity for 
another, Collier. 
To BA'/RTER, v. 4. To give any thing in 
exchange. Prior. 
BA RT ER. ſ. [from the verb.] The act or 
practice of trafficking by exchange. Felton. 
BA'RTERER. /. | from barter, ] He that 
trafficks by exchange. R 
BA'RTERY. ſ. | from barter, } Exchange 
of commodities, Camden, 
BA'/RTRAM. ſ. A plant; pellitory, © * 
BASE. a. [bat, French. ] | 

1. Mean; vile; worthleſs. Peacham. 

2. Diſingenuous; illiberal ; ungenerous. 

a Atterbury. 
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BA SIL. /. 


To BA 


i Ru 
er a. | from bafilica. } The 
BASILICK. | 
BASVLICK. J. { bafiligue, Fr. gad. 


BASILISK. / l ut, Lat.] 


* 


BAS 


3. Of low ſtation ; of mean account. Dryd. 

4. Baſe-born ; born out of wedlock. Camden. 

5. [Applied to metals.] Without value. 

Ke ht ; Watts. 

6. [Applied to ſounds. ] Deep, grave. Bacon. 
BASE-BORN. a. Born out of wedlock. Gay. 
BASE-COURT. ſ. Lower court. ” 
BASE-MINDED. 2. Mean ſpirited. Camden. 
BASE-VIOL. /. An inſtrument uſed in 


concerts for the baſe ſound. Addiſon, 
BASE. 1 Las, Freach.] 

1. The bottom of any thing. Prior. 

2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. Broome. 

3. Hovfings. | Sidrey. 

4. The bottom of a cone. ; 

6. Stockings, Hudihras, 


6, The place from which racers or tilters 


run, Dryden. 
7. The firing that gives a baſe ſound. 

: Dryden. 
8. An old ruſtick play. Shakeſpeare. 


To BASE. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] To embaſe; 
to make leſs valuable. | Bacon. 

BA'/SELY. ad. [from 64e. : 

| Clarendon. 


1. Meanly ; diſhonourably. 
2. In baftardy. £nolles, 
BA'SENESS. /. [from boſe.] 
x. Meanneſs; vileneſs. South, 
2. Vileneis of metal. Sol ft. 
3. Baſtardy. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. Deepneſs of ſound. Bacon. 


To BASH. ». a. [probably from baff. To 
be aſhamed. | Sper: ſer. 
BASHAW. /. Among the Turks, the v e- 


| of a province. | Bacon. 
_ BA'SHFUL. 2. [ verbacſen, Dutch. ] 

1. Modett ; ſhamefaced. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Vitiouſly modeſt. Sidrcy. 


BA'SHFULLY. ad. {from bafeful.] Timor- 
„ orfly; modeß ly. 
BA'SHFULNESS.. , [from 4a/2/ul.] 

1, Modeſty. Dryden 
2. Vitious or ruſiick ſhame. 
| The name of a plant, 
BA'SIL. J. The angle to which the edge of 
2 joiner's tool is ground away. 
BA'SIL. /. The fin of a ſheep tanned, 
„ . 4. To grind the edge of a 
tool to an angle. Maxon. 


24 
Dryden. 


BASULICA, . ¶ Sac3.umm. ] The middle 


vein of the arm. ulucy. 


baſilick vein. Warp. 
A large hall, a magnificent church. 

BASILICON, J. [Pzo-wzr. ] An o:ntment 
called a!fo tetrapharmacon. Wiſeman. 


1. A kind of ſerpent ; a cockatrice : ſaid 


to kill by look ing. He is called baj/;ft, or 
ltitile king, from a comb or creſt on his 
bead, © | 


BAS 


2. A ſpecies of cannon, 
BA'SIN. /. [bafin, F 7] 
T. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for waſh- 
ing, or other uſes. Brown, 
2. A ſmall pond. . Speftator. 
3- A part of the ſea incloſed in rocks. 
Pope, 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
Blackmore, 
5. A deck for repairing and building ſhips, 
6. Baſins of a balance; the ſame with the 
ſcales. 
BASIS. f. ſhafts, Lat.] 
1. The foundation of any thing. Dryden. 
2. The loweſt of the three principal parts 


Bron. 


of a column. Addiſon. 
3. That on which any thing is raiſed. 

= Denbam. 
4. The pedeſtal. Shakeſpeare, 
5. The groundwork, Shakeſpeare. 


To BASK. v. a. | backeren, Dutch. } To 
warm by laying out in the heat, Miltor. 
To BASK. v. 2. To lie in the warmth. 
Dryden. 
BASKET. . [baſged, Welch.] A veſſel 
made of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters. Dryden. 
BA“ SKET-HILT. ſ. A hilt of a weapon 
ſo made as to contain the whole hand, 
HBudibras, 
BA'SKET-WOMAN. ſ. A woman that 
plies at markets with a baſket. 
BASS, a. [In mnſick.] grave; deep. 
BASS-VIOL, See Basz-vior. ' : 
BASS. ſ. {| by Junius derived from ſom 
Britiſh word ſignifying a ub; perhaps 
properly beſs, from the French be.] A 
mat uſed in. churches, Mortimer. 
BASS-RELIEF. /. [bas and relief. ] Sculp- 
ture, the figures of which do not ſtand 
out from the ground in their full propor- 
tion. 


B ASSET. . [ Vase, Fr.] A game at 


cards. Dennis. 
BASSON. fe | 5afſon, Fr.] A muſical 
BASSO'ON. & inftrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed. 
BAY!SSOCK, /. Baſs. 


BASTARD. /. [baftardd, Welch.] 
8 A perſon born of a woman out of wed- 
oc * ; 


2. Any thing ſpurious, Shakeſpeare, 
BA'STARD. a, | P 
1. Begotten out of wedlock. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Spurious ; ſuppoſititious ; adulterate. 
) _ Temple. 
To BA'STARD, v. 4. To convict of be- 
ing a baſtard. . 
To B.V/STARDIZE. v. a. [, from beftard. ] 
1. To convitt of being a baſtard, 


2. To beget a baſtard. \ | Shakeſpepr:. 


| BA'STARDLY. ad. [from baftard.] In the 
Brown, | : 


Donne. 


To 


manner of a baſtard, 


BAT 


To BAS TE. v. a. [ baſtenner, Fr.] 
1. To beat with a ſtick. Hedibras, 
2. To drip butter upon meat on the ſpit. 

Shakeſpeare. 

5 3. [Baſter, Fr.] To few lightly. 

STINA DE. 

33 450. 5 fe Dbaſtinnade, Fr.] 

1. The act of beating with a cudgel. St dncy. 
2. A Turkiſh puniſhment of beating an 
offender on his feet. - 

To BASTINA'DE. v. a. [from the noun 

To BASTINA/DO. 5 &aſftonner, Fr. | To 
beat. FA Arbuthret. 

BA'/STION. ſ. [baftion, Fr.] A huge mals 
of earth, uſually faced with ſods, ſtanding 
out from a rampart; a bulwark. Harris. 

BAT. ſ. [bar, Saxon.] A heavy ſtick. 

. | Hakewell. 

BAT. ſ. An animal having the body of a 
moule and the wings of a bird ; not with 
feathers, but with a ſort of ſkin which 
is extended, It brings forth its young a- 
live, and ſuckles them. Davies. 

BAT-FOWLING. /. [from bat and forul.] 
Birdcatching in the night time. They 


light torches, then beat the baſhes; upon BA TTEN. . A batten is a ſcantling of 


which the birds fiying to the flames, are 

caught, Peacham, 
BA'TABLE. a. [ from bare. ] Diſputable. 

Batable ground ſeems to be the ground 

heretofore in queſtion, whether it belong- 

ed to England or Scotland. | 
BATCH. ſ. [from Sale.] 


=W AT 


_ application of warm liquors, Dryden. 
3. To waſh with any thing. Dryden, 
To BATHE. v. . To be in the water, 
| Waller, 
BA'TING. prep, from bate.] Except. 
Rowe. 


BA'TLET. ſ. [from bat. A ſquare piece 
of wood uſed in beating linen. Shakeſp. 
BATO ON. /. [ bdton, Fr. formerly ſpelt 
baſton.] 2 | 
1. A ſtaff or club, \ Bacon, 
2. A truncheon or marſhals ſtaff, ; 
BA/TTAILLOVUS. . from 4atraille, Er. } 


Warlike; with military appearance. 


Fairfax. 
BATTA'LIA. [battaglia, Ital. The order 
of battle. Clarendon. 


BATTA'LION. ſ. [tateillon, Fr.] 
1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; a body 
of forces, Pope. 


2. An army. Sbaleſpeare. 
To BAT TEN. v. 4. 

1. To fatten, or make fat. Milton. 

2. To fertilize. : - Philips, 


To BA'TTEN. v . To oroW fat, Garth. 


wooden ſtuff. NAoxon. 
To BAT TER. 2. a, | battre, to beat, Fr. ] 
1. To beat; to beat down. Waller. 
2. To wear with heating. Fit. 
3. To wear out with ſervice. Southern, 


BA/TTER. /. [from to batrer, ] A mixture 
of ſeveral ingredients beaten together. 


1. The quantity of bread baked at a time.“ King. 


Nortimer. 

2. Any quantity made at once. B. Johnſon. 
BAT E. ſ. [from debate.] Strife; contention. 
To BAT E. v. a. contracted from abate, ] 
1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. Shot, 


2. To fink the price, | Locke, 

3. To leſlen a demand. Shoteſpeare. 

4. To cut off. Dryden, 
To BATE. wv. n. : 

1. To grow leſs. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To remit. Dryden. 
BAT E. once the preterite of bite. Spen/er. 
BA/TEFUL. a. | from bate and full, } Con- 

tentious. Sidney. 
BA'TEMENT. ſ. Diminution. Maxon. 
BATH. /. [bas, Saxon. ] 


1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of 


art or nature. Aaatſon. 
2. Outward heat, applied to the body. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. A veſſel of hot water, in which another 
is placed that requires a ſofter heat than the 


naked fire. Quincy, 
4. A fort of Hebrew meaſure, containing 
ſeven gallons and four pints. Caimet. 
To BATHE. v. a. [ babian, Saxon, ] 
1. To waſh in a bath. Cote h. 
3. To ſupple or ſoſten by the outward 
Vor. I. 


BA'TTERER. ſ. from batter.] He tha: 
batters. | | 
BA'TTERY. ſ. [batzerie, Fr.] 


1. The act of bat:ering, Locke. 
2. The inſtruments with which a town is 
battered, South, 


3. The frame upon which cannons are 
mounted. 
4. In law, a violent ſtriking of any man. 


Shakejſpcare, 
BATTLE. ſ. [bataille, Fr.] 


1. A figut; an encounter between oppoſite 


armies. | Eccigſtuſticus. 
2. A body of forces. Bacon. 
3. The train body. Hayward, 
To BA'TiLE. v. . [battailler, Fr.] To 
contend in fizht., Prior. 


BA/TTLE-ARRA'Y, ſ. Array, or order of 
battle. Hadi ſin. 

BA FTITLE-AX E. /. A weapon ; a bill. 
| Carew, 


BA'TTLE-DOOR. /. C dior and battle. 


An inſtrument with à round handle and a 


flat blade. Locke, 


BA'TTLEMENT, ſ. [from buttle.] A wall 
with interftices. — Norris, 
BA TTF. à. f from lat.] Belonging to a 
8 Shakeſpeare, 


L '  BA'VAROY. 
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BAY 


BAV ARO. f. A kind of cloke. Gay 


B. UUBEE. f. In Scotland, a halfpenny. 
Bramſten. 
BA'VIN. . A ſtick like thoſe bound up 
in faggots. Mortimer. 
BA,] BBL E. /. [Laubellum, barbarous Latin. ] 
A gew-gaw; a trifling piece of finery. 
| . Prior. 
BA'WBLING. a. [from baue. Tritling; 
contemptible. Shakeſpeare, 
BA'WCOCK. . A fine fellow. Shakeſp. 
BAWPD. ſ. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer or 
procureſs. Dryden. 
To BAWD. v. 3. | from the noun. ] To 
procure. | Swift, 
BA'WDILY. ad. [from bazody.] Obſcenely. 
BAWDINESS. /. {from bawwdy.] Obſcene- 
neſs. | 
BA'WDRICK. . | See Barpaicx. | A 


belt. Chapman. 


BA'WDRY. /. 
x. A wicked practice of procuring and 
bringing whores and rogues together, 
Aylife, 
2. Obſcenity. Ben. Jobnſon. 
BA'WDY. a. [from bawwd.] Obſcene; un- 
chaſte. Southern. 
BA'WDY-HOUSE, ſ. A houſe where trat- 
fick is made by wickedneſs and debau- 
chery. Dennis. 
To BA WI. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 
1. To hoot; to cry out with great ve- 
hemence. 
2. To cry as a froward child. Z' Eftrange. 
To BAWL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 


Seoift. 


BA'WREL. /. A kind of hawk. Dic. 


BA WSIN. /. A bad ger. Dit. 
BAY. 4. [*adims, Lat.] A bay horſe is in- 
clining to a cheſnut. All bay horſes have 


black manes. Dryden. 
BAY. ſ. [baye, Dutch. ] An opening into 
the land. Bacon, 


BAY. /. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded 


by enemies. ; Swift, Thomſen, 
BAY. /. In architecture, a term uſed to 

ſignify the magnitude of a building. Bays 

are from fourteen to twenty feet long, 


8 Shakeſpeare, 


BAY. . A tree. 
BAV. ſ. An honorary crown or garland. 


Pope. 
To BAY. v. u. 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, Spenſer, 
2. To ſhut in, Shakeſpeare, 
To BAY. v. a. To follow with barking. 


Shakeſpeare, 
BAY Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which 


_ receives its conſiſtence from the heat of 


the ſun, and is ſo called from its brown 


- colour. Bacon. 
BAY #'indow, A window jutting outward, 
| ; ; Shakeſpeary 


Smith ou Philips. 


BEA 


BA/YARD. /. [from bay.] A bay horſe, 


BA'YONET. /. [ bayonerte, Fr.] A ſhort 


ſword fixed at the end of a muſket, 
BDE'LLIUM. ſ. [83:XXv.] An aromatick 

gum brought from the Levant. Raleigb. 
To BE. ». u. 


1. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, 


quality; as, the man is wiſe, Sha deſp. 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the 
verb paſſive is formed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To exiſt; to have exiſtence, Dryden. 
4. To have ſomething by appointment or 
rule. Locke, 
BEACH. ſ. The ſhore; the ſtrand. Milton. 
BE ACHED. a. [from beach.] Expoſed to 


the waves. Shakeſpeare. 
BE/ACHY. a, from beach. ] Having beaches. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


BE/ACON. ſ. [ beacon, Saxon, ] 
I. Something raiſed on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, 

Gay, 
2. Marks erected to direct navigators. f 

BEAD. ſ. ¶beade prayer, Saxon: ] 

1. Small globes or balls ſtrung upon a 
thread, and uſed by the Romaniſts to 


count their prayers, Pofe. 
2. Little balls worn about the neck tor 
ornament, Shakeſpeare, 
3- Any globular bodies. Boyle, 


BEAD Tree. ſ. [AzzDarAcn,] The nut is, 
by religious perſons, bored through, and 
ſtrung as beads ; whence it takes its name. 

Miller. 

BEADLE. DL [by del, Saxon, a meſſenger, ] 
1. A meſlenger or ſervitor belonging to a 
court. Corcel, 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes. Prior. 

BE/ADROLL. . 1 from bead and rell,] A 
catalogue of thoſe 
ed at prayers, Bacon. 

BE'ADSMAN. ſ. [from bead and man.] A 
man employed in praying for another. 


| Spenſer. 
BEAGLE. ſ. [ big/e, Fr.] A ſmall hound 
with which hares are hunted. Dry. en, 


BEAK. ſ. | ec, Fr.] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 
Milton. 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at 
the head of the ancient gallies. Dryden. 
3. Any thingending in a pcint like Chak. 
Carew, 
BE'AKED. a. [from beak, ] Having a beak, 
Milrn, 
BE'AKER,. /. [from Beat.] A cup with a 
ſpout in the form of a bird's beak. Pope. 


REAL. /. [#olla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple, 


To BEAL. v. =, [| from the noun. ] To 
ripen ; do gather matter. 
BEAM. . [beam, Saxon, a _—_ 
1. The main piece of timber that ſupports 
: the bouſe. ö Dryder. 
| 2. Any 


who are to be mention- 


aa. 


B E A 


2. Any large and long piece of timber. 
| Dryden. 
3. That part of a balance, at the ends of 


which the ſcales are ſuſpended, Wilkins. 
4. The horn of a ſtag. * Denham, 
The pole of a chariot. Dryden. 


6. A cylindrical piece of wood belonging 
to the loom, on which the web is eradually 
rolled as it is wove. Chronicles. 
7. The ray of light emitted from ſome 
luminous body, „ 
To BEAM. v. n. | from the noun. ] To 
emit rays or beams, Pope. 
BEAM Tree, Wildſervice. 
BE'AMY. a. [from beam.] 
1. Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams. 
Smith, 
2. Having horns or antlers. Dryden. 
BEAN. ſ. | faba, Lat.] The common gar- 
den been. The horſe bean. 
BEAN Caper, | fabago, Lat.] A plant. 
To BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare, 
[beonan, Saxon, ] 


1. J carry as a burden, Tſaiah. 

2. To convey or carty. Dryden, 

3. To carry as a mark of authority. Sha. 
4. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 

Hate. 

s. To carry as in ſhow. Shakeſpeare. 

6. To carry as in truſt, Jobn. 
7. To ſupport; to keep from falling. 

N Hooker. 

3, To keep afloat. Geneſis. 

9. To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. 

Arbuthnot. 

10. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

Daniel. 

11. To endure, as pain, without ſinking. 

Pſalms. 

12. To ſuffer; to undergo. Job. 

13. To permit. | Dryden. 


14. To be capable of; to admit. Hooker, 
15. To produce, as fruit. Pope. 
16. To bring forth, as a child. GCenefis. 
17. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. Addi ſon. 


18. To gain; to win. ShakteſpeFe. 
19. To maintain; to keep up. Locke. 
22, To tupport any thing good or bad. 

7 Bacon, 
21. To exhibit, Dryden. 
22. To be anſwerable for. Dryden. 
23. To ſupply. | Dryden. 
24. To be the object of. Shakeſpeare, 
25. To behave. Shakejpeare. 


26. To impel; to urge; to puſh. Hayward. 
7. To preſs. Ben. Fobnſen. 
28. To incite; to animate, Milton, 
29. To bear in hand, To amuſe with falſe 
pretences z to deceive. Shakeſpeare, 
30. T6 bear off. To carry away by force. 


Creech. 
31. To bear out, To ſupport z to main- 
tain, | South, 


1 


B EA 


To BEAR. v. 7. 
1. To ſuffer pain. 5 Pope. 
2. To be patient. 4. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 


4. To take effect; to ſucceed. Guardian. 


5. To tend; to be directed to any point. 


Boyle. 
6. To act as an impellent. Wilkins. 
7. To act upon. Hayward. 


8. To be fituated with reſpect to other 
places. | | 

9. To bear up. To ſtand firm without 
falling, ; Broome. 
10. To bear with, To endure an un- 


pleaſing thing, ; Milton, 
BEAR. /. {bena, Saxon. ] 
1. A rough ſavage animal, SOhakeſpeare, 


2. The name of two conſtellations, called 

the greater and leſſer bear; in the tail of 

the er bear, is the pole ſtar, Creech, 
BEAR-BIND. A ſpecies of bindweed, 
BEAR-FLY. . An inſect. Bacon. 
BEAR- GARDEN. /. from bear and gar- 


den.] : | 
I. A place in which bears are kept for 
ſport, Sęectator. 


2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 
BEARS-BREECH,. ſ. [acanibus, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
BEAR'S EAR, or Auricula, The name of 
a plant, 
BEAR'S-FOOT. . A ſpecies of hellebore, 
BEAR'S-WORT. /. An herb, 
BEARD. /. [bean'e, Saxon. ] 


1. The hair that grows on the lips and 


chin, | Prior, 
2. Beard is uſed for the face, Hudibra:, 
3. He has a long beard, he is old. 


Locke. 
4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of 
corn. L*Efirange. 


5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The heard of a horſe, is that part which 
bears the curb of the bridle. 
- Farrier's Dic. 
To BEARD. v. à. from the noun. ] 
1. To take or pluck by the beard. Shaks 


2. To oppoſe to the face. Seorft, 
BE/ARDED. @. [from beard, ] RE. 
1. Having a beard. Dryden. 


2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. Milton. 


3. Barbed or jaggeg. Dryden, 
BE'ARDLESS. a. [from beard. ] w—_— 

1, Without a beard, Camden. 
2. Youthful, ; Dryden, 
BELARER. ſ. [from to bear, Þ AS. 

1. A carrier of any thing. Soi ft. 


2. One employed in carrying burthens. 
Chronicles. 
3- One who wears any thing. Shateſ. 
4. One who carries the body to the grave. 
. A tree that vields its produce. Boyle. 


» [In architecture.] A poſt or brick all 
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BEA 
raiſed up between the ends of a piece of 
ti ber. 
BE'AR HERD, ſ. [from bear and berd.] A 
man that tends bears. Spakeſpeare, 
BE'ARING. / {from bear | 
1. The fite or pl. ce of any thing with re- 
ſpect to ſom-tiing cit. Pape. 
2. Ge dure; mien ; behaviour. Shakeſp, 
BEARWARD from bear and v.] 
A keeper ©: | bears, Shakeſpeare. 
BEAST £ 20%, Fr.] 
1. A: anim T% \finguithed _ birds, in- 
ſets, ches, and n ag. Shateſpeare. 
2. Au irrational animal, oppoſed to man, 
Dryaen, 
2. A brutal /avage man. 
BE/ASTLIN+ESS. /. | from beafily. ] Bru- 
- tal:ty. Spenſer, 
BE'ASTLY, a. from $eaf. ] 
1. Brut 1; contrary to rhe nature and dig- 
nity of man. Hen. Fohnſon. 
2. Havin the nature or ferm of beaſts. 
Prior, 
To BEAT. v. 4. preter, Beat, part. pall, 


beat, or beaten. | battr', Fiench.] 
1. Io ſtrike; to e Dryden. 
z. To puniſh with ſtripes | Locke. 
3. To ftrike an inſtrument of wuſick. 
Sbarteſg care. 
To e ante by blows. Broome. 
= To firike ground, to. rouze game. 
Prior. 
6. To threſh corn. ; Ruth. 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agi- 
tation. Boyle. 


3. To batter with engines of war, Judges. 
9. To daſh, as water, or bruih as wind, 
Pope, 

10. To tread a path. Plackmore, 
11. Ta make a path by treading it. 
Locke, 

12. To conquer; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh. 
* Arbuthnot. 

13. To harraſs ; to over-labour. Hatewell. 


14. To lay, or pre ſs. Shakeſpeare. 
15. To depreſs. Addiſon, 
16. To drive by violence. Dryden, 
77. To move with fluttering agitation, 
Dryden. 
18. 72 beat dewn. To leſſen the price 
demanded. aen. 


19. To Beat ap. To attack = 
20. To bear the * To walk; to go on 
foot. 
To BEAT, v. u. 
1. To move in a pulſatory manner. Collier. 
2. To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. - Baccn, 
3. To knock at a door. Judges. 
4. To throb; to be in agitation. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To fluftuate j to be in mation. 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. To tin different ways; ; to ſearch. Pops. 


B E A 


\ 


7. Toe act upon with violence, onab. 

8. To enforce by repetition. ooker, 
BEAT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Stroke. 

2. Manner of ſtriking. Grew, 


BE'ATEN. particip. from beat, 
BE/ATER. ſ. ! ſrom eat. 
1. An inftrament with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. Maxon. 
2. A perſon much given to blows. 
Aſcham, 
BEATT'FICAL,. 2 4. [ beatificus, low Lat.] 
REATIFICK. Bliſ<ful. It is uſed only 
of heavenly fruition after death. South, 
BEATUVFICALLY. ad. [ from bearifical. ] 
In ſuch a manner as to compleat happineſs. 
Hakerzvell, 
BEATIFICA'TION. /. Beatification is an 
acknowleagment' made by the pope, that 
the perſon beatified is in heaven, andthere- 
fore may be reverenced as bleſied. 
To BEA'TIFY. . a. \beatifico, Lat.] To 
ble's with the completion of celeſtial en- 


joyment. Hammond. 
BE'A'TING. ſ. [from Beat.] Correcti- n by 
blows. Ben. Jebnſon. 


BEA'/TITUDE, ſ. [beatitudo, Lat.] 
1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity; happineſs. 
Taylor. 
2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by 
our Saviour to particular virtues. 
BEAU. 7. [Bau, Fr.] A man of dreſs. 
Dr 


BE'AVER. ſ. {8ievre, Fr.] 
1. An animal, otherwiſe named the car, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art in 


building his habiration Hikewell. 
2. A hat of the beſt kind. Aadijon. 
3. | bavire, Fr.] The part of a helmet that 
covers the face, Bacen. 
BE/AVERED. . [from beawver.] Covered 
with a beaver, Pope. 


BEAU'ISH. 2. f from beau, ] Befitting 2 
beau; foppiſh. 
BEAU/TECOUs. a. [ from beauty, ] Fair; 


elegant in form. Prior. 
BEAU'TE.OUSLY. ad. from Beau tesus.] 
In a beauteous manner. Taylor. 
BEAU!/TEOUSNESS. ſ. ¶ from Zcautecus. ] 
The fate of being beauteous, Donne, 
BEAUTIFUL. a. Fair. Raleigh, 
BEAU'TIFULLY. ad. {from beautiful] In 
2a beautiful manner. Prior, 


BEAU'TIFULNESS, ſ. | from beautiful. ] 
The quality of being beautiful, 

To BEAU'TIFY, v. a. [from Beauty.] To 
adorn ; to embelliſh. Blathmore. 

To BEA'UTIFY. v. . To grow beautiful. 


Addiſon. 

BEA UT. 4 [beaute, Fr.] 
1. That aſſemblage of. 2. Which Wot 
the eye. Ray. 
2. A particular grace, Dryden, 


3; A 


T 


B E D 
3. A beautiful perſon. 12. 
To BEAU'TY, v. a. {from the noun. I To 
adorn ; to beautify. Shakeſpeare. 
BEAUTY-SPOT. / [from beauty and ſpot. ] 
A ſpot placed to heighten ſome beauty. 
| Grew. 
BECAFI'CO. /. [ Becafgo, Span.] A bird 
like a nightingale ; a fig-pecker. Pape. 
To BECA'LM. v. a, [from calm. ] 
1. To ftiii the elements. * 
2. To keep a ſhip from motion. ecke. 
To quiet the mind, Philips, 
BECA'AE. The preterite of bee-me. 
BECA/USE, corjunct. | from by and cauſe. ] 
For this reaſon that; on this account hat. 
| Hammond. 
To BE CHANCE. v. n. [ from be and chance.] 
To befal; to happen to. Shakeſpeare. 
BE/CHICK S. 7. [8ix; 4.1 Medicines pro» 
r for relieving coughs. 
To BECK. v. a. [beacan, Sax.] To make 
a ſign with the head. Shokeipeare, 
BECK. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſign with the head; a nod. Milton. 
2. A nod of command. Pope. 
To BECK ON. v. n. To make a fign. Aadiſon. 
To BEC IP v. a. [of beclyppan, Sax.j To 
emb ce. 
To BECO ME. v. a. pret. I became z comp. 
pret. I pave become. 
1. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition. 
Gen. U. 7. 
2. To become of. To be the fate of; to 
be the end ot, ” | Raleigh. 
To BECC/ME, v. a. [from be or by, and 
cp<men, Sax. | 
1. To app ar ina manner ſuitable to ſome- 
thing. Dryden. 
2. To be ſuitable to the perion; to beft. 
Babe. Stulling fleet. 
BECO'MING, parti, a. | from ben,. 
That which picaſes by an elegant propric- 
ty ; graceful. DuCk/mg. 
BECO'MING. /. from become. 35 Behav:- 
Sha 


our, heſ” eare,, 


BECO'MINGLY. ad. After a becoming 


manner. 
BECO MINGNESS. ſ. I from becoming. ] 
Elegant congruity; propriety. Grew. 


BED. /. (bed, Sax. ] 


I, Something made to ſleep on. Bacon. 
2. Lodging. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Marriage. Clarendon. 


4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 


Facon. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
Add: fon. 

6, The place where any thing is gencra- 

, ; EPR Adgiſon. 

7. A layer; a ſtratum, © Burnet, 


8. To bring to BED. To deliver of a child, 


py ee 
9. To make the BED. To put the*bed in PEPPRESSERp . A heavy lazy fellow, 


order aſtey It has been uſed, 


BE DETTER. 


BED 


To BED. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To go to bed with. 
2, To be placed in bed. 
3. To be made partaker of the bed. Bacon. 


4. To ſow, or plant in earth, Mortimer. 
5: To lay in a place of reſt. Donne. 
To lay in order; in ſtrata. Shak:ſp. 
To BED. v. n. To cohabit. Wiſeman. 


To BEDA'BBLE. v. a. [from dabble. Te 
wet; to beſprinkle. Shakeſpeare, 

To BEDA/GGLE. v. @. [from daggle.] To 
bemire. 


To BED ASH. v. a, [from daſh.] To be- 


ſpatter. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDAT WB. v. a. [ from dab | To 
beſmear. Shakeſpeare. 


To BEDA/ZZLE.- v. a. To make the fight 
dim by too much luſtre, Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DCHAMBER, . The chamber appropri- 
atcd to reſt, Clarendan, 
BI. DCLOATHS. h. Coverlets ſpread over a 
bed. | © Shakeſpeare. 
BE/DDER. fe Tfrom bed.] The nether- 
| ſtone of an vil mill. 
B:/DDING, /. [from bed. ] The materials 
of a beth. Dryden. 
To BEDE/CE. v. a. | from deck. ] To 
deck; to adorn, 7 Norris. 
BE DEHO USE. /. {from be de, Sax. a pray- 
er, and Bouſe. An hoſpital or almſhouſe. 
To BEDL W. v. a. {from Jew,] To moiſ- 
ten g2ntlv, as with the fall of dew. Shake. 
BE'!DFELLOW, ſ. [ from bed and fellow, 1 
One ha lies in the ſame bed. 5hakeſp. 
To BEDVGHT. v. a. [ from digbt.] To 
adorn ; to dreſs. Gay. 
To B*DI'M, v a. | from dim, ] To ob- 
icure; to cloud; to darken, Shakeſp. 


To BEDVZEN. v. a. { from dizen. ] To 


dreſs ou's A low term. 

BEDLAM. . | corrupted from Berblebem, 
the name of a religioys houſe in London, 
converted afterwards into an hoſpital for 
the mad, ] i 
1. A madhouſe. ö 
2. A madman, Shakeſpeare, 

BE'DLA?!. a. Belonging to a madhouſe, 

Shakeſpeare, 

BE DLAMITE. /. {from bedlam.] A mad 


man. Lewis. 


BZE'DMARER. /. [from bed and made.] A 


per ſon in the univerſities, whole office it is 
to make the beds. Spectator. 
BE'DMATE, ſ. [from bed and mate. A 


be fellow. Shakeſpeare, 8 
B HDMOULDING. 2, | from bed 
BEDDING MOULDING. - and mould. ]. A 

particular moulding, | Builder's Dick. 
Bz/DPOST. /. | from bed and pt.]! The 


poſt at the corner of the bed, which ſup- 
ports the Canopy. 


N. 


Shakeſpeare, 
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BEE T. 


B E E 


To BEDRA'GGLE. Ve. 4. 'To ſoil the 
_ cloaths. ' Swift. 
To BEDRE/NCH,. v. @. [be and drench.] To 
drench; tg ſoak. Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DRID. a. [from bed and ride. 3 
to the bed by age or ſickneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
BE/DRITE. /. The privilege of the marri- 
age bed. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDRO/P. v. 4. | from be and drop. ] 
To beſprinkle ; to mark with drops. 
| Pope. 
BE'DSTEAD. /. from bed and fead.] The 
frame on which the bed is placed. Swift. 
BE/DSTRAW, /. The ftraw laid under a 
bed to make it ſoft. Bacon. 
BEDSWE'RVER. /. One that is falſe to 
the ded. Shakeſpeare. 
BE/DTIME /. [ from bed and time.] The 
hovr of ref, Milton. 
To BEDU NG. v. 2. To cover with dung. 
To BEDU'ST. v. a. | from be and deft. ] 
To ſprinkle with duſt. 
BE'DWARD. ad. from bed and ard. 
Toward bed. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDWA'RF. v. a.- To make little; to 
ſtunt. . B. 


BE DWORK. /. [ from bed and work, |] 


Work performed without toil of the hands. 


Shakeſpeare, 
BEE. /. [beo, Saxon. ] 
1. The animal that makes honey. 
g Locke. 
2. An induftrious and careful perſon. 
BEE-EATER. ſ. [ from bee and cat.] A 
bird that feeds upon bees. 


 BEE-FLOWER. /. { from bee and fuer. 


A ſpecies of fool- ſtones. Miller, 


" BEE-GARDEN. /. A place to ſet hives of 


bees in. Mortimer. 


BEE-HIVE. ſ. The cafe, or box, in which 


bees are kept. 


* BEE-MASTER. . One that keeps bees. 


Mortimer, 


© BEECH. ſ. ſbece, or boc, Szxon.] A tree. 


Dryden. 
BE'ECHEN. 3. {bucene, Sax.] Conſiſting 
of the wood of the becch. Dryden. 


BEEF. ſ. [nf, French. 


1. The fleſh of black cattle prepared for 


food. Swift, 
2. Ab ox, bull, or cow. It has the plural 
hec vet. Raleigh, 
" BEFF. a. Confiſting of the fleſh of black 


cattle, 
BEEF-FATER. ſ. A yeoman of the guard. 
BEEN. [beon, Saxon. | The participle pre- 
Yerite of To BE. 
BEER. ſ. [ir, Welch. ] Liquor made of 
malt 8 hops. Bacon. 
. L beta, Lat.] The name of a 
at. 


ö BEETLE. . [by rel, Saxon, ] 


1. An inlet ditinguuMed-by having hard 


BEG 


© caſes or ſheaths, under which he fold: bis 
wings. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A heavy mallet. Stilling fleet, 
To BE/ETLE. wv. . To jut out. Shateſs, 


BEETLEBRO/WED. 2. Having prominent 


brows. 


BEETLEHE/ADED. 3. Loggerheaded ; hav- 


ing a ſtupid head, Shakeſpeare, 
BE'ETLESTOCK. {. The handle of 2 
beetle. Shakeſpeare, 
BE'ETRAVE. | | 
BEE/T-RADISH. 5 J. Beet. 
BEEVES. ſ. [The plural of beef.] Black 
cattle; oxen. Milton. Pepe. 
To BEFA LL. v. n. It Seel, it bath befallen, 
1. To haphen to. cli ſor. 
2. To come to paſs. Milter. 
3. To befall f. To become of. Not i1 
uſe. Shakeſpeare, 
To BEFI'T. v. a. To ſuit; to be ſuitable 
to. Million. 
To BEFO'OL. v. a. [from be and fl.] To 
infatuate ; io fool, South, 
BEFORE. ge. bipon, Sax.] 
1. Further onward in place. Dryden. 
2. In the front of; not behind. Par. L/. 


3. In the preſence of. Dryden. 
4+ In fight of. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Under the cogniz Ince of. Al. ſſe. 
6. In the power of. ile 


7. By che impulſe of ſomething behind. 


Shale frare. 
8. Preceding in time. Dryden. 
9. In preference to. Hooker, 


10. Prior to. 
11. Superior to. 
BEFORE. ad. 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. Par. Lf. 


2. In rime paſt, Dryder, 
3. In ſome time lately paſt. Hat. 
4. Previouſly to. Swift. 
5. To this ume; hitherto. Dey des. 
6. Already. =} Dryden 
7. Furthec onward in place, Shateip. 


BEFO'REHAND. ad. 
1. In a ſtate of anticipation, or prevccu- 
pation, Addiſon. 
2. Pre viouſiy; by way of preparation. Hoc lex. 
3. In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo as that 
more has been received than expended. 
Bacon. 
4. At firft ; before any thing 5 is done. 
L' Eftrange. 
BEFO'RETIME. ad. Formerly. 1 Sam. 
To BEFO'RTUNE. v. n. To betide. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To BEFO/UL. v. 2. To make foul ; to foil. 
To BEFRVEND. v. a. To favour ; to be 


kind to. „Pope. 
To BEFRVNGE. v. a. To decorate, as 
with fringes. a Pope. 
To BEG. v. u. [beggeren, Germ. J To live 
upon _ | Luke. 


+» To 


BEG 
To BEG, v. a. 
1. To aſk; to ſcek by petition, Matib. 
2. To take any thing for granted. Burnet. 
To BEGE'T. v. a. I bepor, or begat; I 
have begotten, ¶ be ʒexxan, Saxon, ] 
1. To generate; to procreate. Tſatab, 
2. To produce, as effects. Sbaleſpeare. 
. To produce, as accidents. Denham. 


BEGE/TTER. /. I from beget, ] He that 


procreates, or begets, Locke. 
BE GG AR. /. [from beg ; properly begger. ] 
1. One who lives upon alms. Broome, 
2. A petitioner. Dryden. 
2, One who aſſumes what he does not 


prove. Tillotſon 
To BE'GGAR. wv. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To reduce to beggary ; to impovertſh, 


Gran:. 
2. To deprive, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To exhauſt. Shakeſpeare. 


PEIGGARLINESS. /. [from beggarly. } The 
ſtate of being begearly. - 
BE'GGARLY. a. [from beggar. ] Mean; 


poor; indigent, | outh. 
BEGCARLY. ad. [from beggar.] Mean- 
hy); deſpicably. Hooker, 
BEGGARY. f. [from 5eggar.] Indigence. 
Swift. 


To BEGIN. v. n. I began, or begun; I have 
begun. [beginnan, Sax. ] 
1. To enter upon ſomething new. Cenoley. 
2. To commence any action or ſtate. 
Ezekiel. Prior. 
3. To enter upon exiſtence. 


4. To have its original. Per e. 
5. To take riſe. | Diyden. 
6. To come into act. | Dryden, 


To BEGIN, v. 4. 
1. To do the firſt act of any thing. Pope. 
2. To trace from any thing as the firſt 
ground. | Locke, 
3. To begin wvith, To enter upon, 
Government of the Tongue, 
BEGINNER. ſ. [from begin. ] | 
1. He that gives the firſt cauſe, or original, 
to any thing. Hooker. 
2. An unexperienced attempter. Hooker. 
BEGIU'NNING. /. [from begin. ; 
1, The firſt original or cauſe. Swift. 
2. The entrance into act, or being. 
| Denham. 
3. The tate in which any thing firſt is. 
Dryden, 
4. The rudiments, or firſt grounds, Locke, 
5. The firſt part of any thing. Pope. 
To BEGI'RD. v. a. I begirt, or begirded ; 
I have begirt. 


1. To bind with a girdle. Milton. 
2. To ſurround; to encirele. Prior. 
3. To ſhut in with a ſiege; to beleaguer, 

Clarendon. 


EFGLERBEG, ſ. \ Turkiſh, ] The chief 
gwernour of a province among the Turks, 


BEGU'N. The part. paſſive of begir. 
 BEHAYLF. /. | from veboef, profit. 


 BEHEMOTH, /. The bi#popetamus, or ri- 
; Job 


B EH 


To BEG NAW. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] 


To bite; to eat away. Shakeſpeare, 
BEGO'NE. inter ject. Go away; hence; 


away. Addiſon. 
BEGO'T, The parti. paſſive of the 


BEGO/T TEN. ( verb beget. 


To BEGREASE. b. «. To i dowd” 


with fat matter. 
To BEGRIME. v. 42. To ſoil with dirt 
deep impreſſed, Shakeſpeare, 


To BEGUPLE. v. a. [from be and guiſe, } 


1. To impole upon; to delude. 

Milton. South, 
2. To deceive ; to evade. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To deceive pleaſingly; to amuſe. _ 
Davies. 


1. Favour; cauſe, Clarendon. 
2. Vindication; ſupport, Addiſon. 
To BEHA'VE. v. a. To carry; to conduct. 
2 Theiſaioutan, Atterbury. 
To BEHA'VE. v. n. To act; to conduc 
one's ſelf, b 
BEHA'VIOUR. /. ¶ from behawe.J 
1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether 
good or bac, Sidney. 
2. External appearance. 1 Sam. xxi. 
3. Geſture; manner of action. Hecker, 
4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. 


Sid ne 0 
5 · Conduct; general practice; courſe * 
life. Locke, 


6. To be upon one's behawicur. A familiar 
phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great 
caution. L"* E/ftrange. 
To BEHE AD. v. a. [from be and bead.] 
To kill by cutting off the head, Clarendon. 
BEHE'LD. particip. paſſe from behold. 


ver-horſe. 
— 3 . Cf. Valcr/an rect, 
BEHE'ST. /. [ hp, Saxon, ] Command; 
precept. | Fairfax. 
To BEHIVGHT. v. 4. pret. Bebot, part. be- 
hight. [from haxan, Sax. ] 


1. To promiſe. Spenſer. 
2. To entruſt; to commit. Ffenſer. 
BEHIND. prep. | rin, Saxon.] d 
1. At the back of another, Knoles. 
2. On the back part, Mark. 
3. Towards the back, Judges. 
4. Following another. | 2 Gon 
5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 
thing elſe. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to 
whom it belonged. Pepe. 
7. At a diſtance from ſomething going be- 
fore. Dryden. 
8. Inferiour to another. Hooker. 
On the other fide of ſomething, Dryer. 
BEE: 


IND. as, Out of fight, * 
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 BEHI'NDHAND. ad. | from behind and 
hand. 
1. 25 ſtate in which rents or profits are 
anticipated, -, Locke. 
2+ Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
forwardneſs. Spe&ator. 
To BEHO'LD., v. a. pret. I beheld, I hae 
beheld, or bebolden. | behealvan, Saxon. ] 
To view ; to ſee. Dryden. 
BEHO'LD. tnterj:&. See; lo. 
Cengſis. Milton, 


BEHOL'DEN. parti, 4. I gebouden, Dutch. ] 
Bound in gratitude. Shakeſpeare. 
_  BEHO'LDER.. /. [from behold. ] Spectator. 


Atterbury. 
BEHO'LDING. 3. Beholden. 
BEHO'LDING. ſ. Obligation. Carew. 


BEHO'LDINGNESS. 
miſtaken for bebolden. | The ſtate of being 
obliged. Donne. 

BEHO'OF. ſ. [from bebeove.] Profit ; ad- 

vantage. Locke. 

To BEHO/OVE. v. . [behopan, Saxon. ] 
To be fit; to be meet. Hooter. 

BEHO'OVEFUL. a. | from beboof. ] Uſeful ; 
profitable. Clarendon. 

BEHO'OVEFULLY. ad. {from b:hcovefu/.] 
Profitably ; uſctully. Spenjer, 

To BEHO WI. v. 4. To how! at. Shakeſp. 

BEING. ſ. [from be.] 

1. Exiſtence ; oppoſed to nonentity. 


from bebolding, 


rn NY Davies, 
2. A particular ſtate or condition, Pope. 
3- The perſon exiſting. Dryden. 


BEING. canjunct. [from be.] Since. 
BE IT SO. A phraſe, ſuppaſe it to be ſo. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To BELA'BOUR, v. 4. [from be and la- 
bour.] To beat; to thump. 

 ' BELAMIE. /. {bel amic, Fr.] A friend; 
an intimate, b Spenſer. 
BE'LAMOUR, ſ. [bel amour, Fr.] A gal- 
lant ; conſort. Spenſer. 
BELA TED. 3. | from be and late.] Be- 
nighted. Milton. 

To BELA'Y. v. 4. 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. 


Dryden. 


2. To place in ambuſh. Spenſer. 
To BELCH. v. ». {bealcan, Saxon. ] 
. To eject the wind from the ſtomach. 


Arbathnot, 

2. To iſſue out by eructation. Dryder, 
To BELCH. v. 2. To throw out from the 
ſtomach. Pope. 


BELCH. /. {from the verb.] 
3. The act of eructation. 


2. A cant term for malt liquor. Dennis. 
BE'LDAM. /. 

1. An old woman. Milton. 

2. A hag. Dryden. 


To BELE'AGUER. v. a. [ eleggeren, Dutch.] 
To beſiege; 3 block up a place, Dryden, 


BELFLO'WER. 


To BELVE. v. 4a. from be and lie. 


Swift. 


BEL 


BELE'AGURER, ,. [from beleaguer.] Ong | 
that beſieges a place. 

BELEMNUTES. ſ. [ from SD,, a dart, ] 
Arrowhead, or finger-ftone, 

. A plant. 

BEL FO! UNDER. / [ from bell and Hurd. 
He whole trade it is to found or caſt bells. ; 

Bacon. 

BE'LFRY. ſ. [| Beffroy, in French, is 2 
tower. ] The place where the bells ate 
rung. Cay. 

BEL GARD. ſ. [| belle ard, Fr.] A oft 
glance. Shen ſer. 


1. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick, 
Dryden, 
2. To give the lie to; to charge with falſe- 
hood. Dryden. 
3. To calumniate, Sbaleſpean. 
4. To give a falſe repreſentation of any 
thing. Dryden. 
BELVEF. ſ. [from believe.] 
1. Credit given to ſomething which ve 
know not of ourſelves. - Wittin, 
2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of the truths of religion. 


Hother, 
3. Religion; the body of tenets held. 

Hooker, 
4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. Temple, 
5. The thing believed. Bao, 


6. Creed; a form containing the articles 
of faith. 
BELVEVEABLE. 4. [ from believe.] Cre 
dible. 
To BELVEVE. v. a. [ ;ely pan, Saxon, ] 
1. To credit upon the authority of another, 


Mate. 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of 
any one. Exodus. 
To BELVEVE. v. . BE 
1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thing. | 
| Genefit, Bf 
2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of BI 
faith, Shakeſpearts Fl 
BELVEVER. /. from believe.] 
1. He that believes, or gives credit. RI 
i Hoc le. ö 
2. A profeſſor of chriſtianity, Hos ler. BI 
BELITEVINGLY. 4d. | from to believe, | 
After a believing manner. BE 
BELYKE. ad. [from like; as, by /ikelibd ] 5 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps. Raleigh» | 
2. Sometimes in a ſenſe of irony. Holler. Bl 
BELVVE. ad. I buve, Sax. ] Specdily Bl 


quickly, Spenſer, 
BELL. ſ. [bel, Saxon. ] 
t. A veſſel, or hollow body of caſt metal 
formed to make a noiſe by the act of ome 
inſtrument ſtriking againſt it. Holder. 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of 
a bell, as the cups of flowers, Shakeſprare- 
3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal per 


B E L 


ad, and containing in it a ſolid ball; which, 
when it is ſhaken by bounding againſt the 
fides, gives a found. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To bear the bell. To be the firſt. 

To BELL. . *. {from the noun. ] To grow 
in the form of a bell. Mortimer. 
BELL- eee 4. (how — and 

ien] Having the form of a bell. 
f , Mortimer, 


BELLE. ſ. [beau, Balla, Fr.] e 


BELLES LETTRES. 2 J Fr. F Polite H. 
tetature. Ta thr. 
BE'LLIBONE. ſ. [belle & bonne, Fr.] A wo- 
man excelling both in beauty and — 
Not in preſent uſe. Spe 
meer a. [ belliger, Lat.] ag 
ing war. 

To BELLOW. wv. a. ſbellan, r : 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. Dryden, 
2. To make any violent outcry, — 
3+ To vociferate ; to e/amaur. 7. 

4. To roar as the ſea, or the wind, 
Dryden. 

BE'LLOWS. 15 brig, Sax. ] The inftru- 
ment uſed to blow the fire. Sidney. 

B'ELLUINE. a. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtiy; 
brutal, Atterbu: y. 

BELLY, , [ha, Dutch.] 

1. That part of the human body which 


reaches from the breaſt to the thighs, con · 


taining the bowels. — | 
2. The womb, 


Congreve. 
. That partof a man which requires food. 


Hayward. 
4. That part of any thing that ſwells out 
into a larger capacity. Bacon. 
5. Any place ia which ſomething, is in- 
cloſed, 


Jonab. 
To BELL V. v. a. To hang out; to bulge dy 


BE'LLYACHE., FL. I from belly and ache. 
The cholick. 

BELLY BOUND. a. Coſtive. 

BELLY FRETTING. / { With farriers.] 
. with the 


BELLYFUL. . from belly and full. ] © As 
much fogd. as fills the belly. 
BE'LLYGOD. 1. L from belly and god. } A 
glutton. Hakewell. 
BE'LEY-ROLL. f. [from belly and ral. 
A roll ſo called, as it ſeems, from enter- 
ing into the hollows, . Mortimer, 
BE'LLY-TIMBER, /. Food. Prior. 
BE LMANM. ſ. { from. bell and man.] He 
whole buſineſs it is to proclaim any thing 
_ and to gain attention by ringing 
is bell. 
BELMETAL. f. {from uf ond ere 17 The 
metal of which bells are made; being a 
mixture of five parts 8 with one of 
Newton, 


Porter. 
Vor. K 


BEN 
To BELO!CK. ©, 4, To faſten. | Shateſs. 
To BELO/NG. v. . belangen, Dutch.} 
1. To be the property of. Ruth. 
2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 
Shakeſpeare. Boyle. 
3. To adhere, or be appendent to. Luke. 


4. To have relation to. 1 Sam. 
5. To een by 


6. To be referred to, x 
BELOYVED, a. Lovely dear. Milton. 
BEL O! W. prep. [from be and low. ] : 

1. Under in place; not ſo high, Shateſp. 

2. Inferiour in dignity, Auliſen. 

3. Inferiour in CI. Felton. 

4. Unworthy of ; unbefittin dens 
BELO/W. pod f 1 Po 

7. In the lower place, 

2. On earth, in oppoſition to hauen. 
Smith, 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead. 

Nictell. 


To BEL OWT. v. a. {from be and ut. 


To treat with opprobrious language. 


Camden. 
BELSWA/GGER. ſ. A whoremaſter. Dryden. 
BELT. /. ldelr, Sax. ] A girdle; . 


BE LWETHER. from Sell and æuetber. 
A ſheep which leads the flock with a b 
on his neck. Whence 20 bear the bell. 

 Howel. 

To EMA D. v. 2, To make mad. — 

To BEMYRE. v. 4. {from be and mire,] 0 
drag, or incumber in the mire. . 

To EMO AN. v. 4. [from to — 0 
lament; to bewail. iſon. 

BEMO/ANER. J. [from the verb.] 4 la- 
menter. 

To BEM OIL. v. 4. [be and mei, from 
mouiller, Fr.] To 3 to bemire. 


To BEMONSTER. Y. &. To make —— ng ; 
ſtrous. Shakeſpea 


arts 


 BEMU'SED. 3. Overcome with aſus Pope. 


BENCH. /. [benc, Sax. ] 
1. A ſeat, | 
2. A ſeat of juſtice. 

3. The perfons fitting on a bench. 
To BENCH. v. 4. [from the non. _. 
7. To forniſh with benches. . / ay 
2. To ſeat upon a bench. Shake | 

BENCHER. . [from beach.] Th 
tlemen of tlie inns of court are called FS 
ers, who have. been readers, . , Blount. 

To BEND. v. a, pret. bended, or Bent. [ben 
Dan, Saxon. 2 
1. To make crooked; to crook, Dryden. 
2. To direct to a certain point. Fairfax.” 
3. To apply. ober. 
4. To put any thing in order for uſe. : 


| To' incline, 
5 M 
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 BE/NEFICE. 


FRE: medicinal, 


BEN 


6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſire. 
7. To bend the brow. To knit the brow. 
Camden 


1. To be incurrated. 
3. To lean or jut over. 


3. To reſol e; to determine. Addiſen, 


4. To be ſubmiſlivez to bow. = Jaiab. 
BEND. from the verb.] 


1. Flexure ; incurvation.  - Sha 
4. The crooked timbers which make the 
ribs or fides of a ſhip. 
BE'NDABLE. a. [from ben. ] That may 
be incurvated. | 
BE'NDER. /. [from zo bend. 
1. The perſon who bends. | 
2. The inftrument with which any thing 
is bent. Millins. 
BE'NDWITH. /. An herb. 
BENE/APED. 4. [from neap.] A ſhip is 
* ſaid to be beneaped, when the water does 
not flow high 1 to bring her off the 


ground. 
BENEATH. » [beneop, Saxon. ] 
1. Under; lower in place. Prior. 
2. Under. Dryden. 
Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
4. Unworthy of. n. 
BENE ATH. ad. | 
1. Ina lower place; under. Amos. 


2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven. Exodus. 


BENEDICT. 2. | benedifus, Lat.] Having 
Bacon. 


mild and ſalubrious qualities, 
BENED! 'CTION. /. [benedifio, Lat.] 
* 7, Bleffing; a decretory pronunciation of 
Happineſs. _ Mileen. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. 


Bacon. 

3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings received. 
Ra . 

4. The form of infituting an abbot. K 
72 

BENEF ACTION. from benefacio, Lat. 
1. The act of elle a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred. Mtterb 


BENE ACTOR, /. [from benefacio, = 


3 conſers a benefit. Milton. 
A'CTRESS. ,. ¶ from benefattor. } 
A woman who conters a benefit. | 
from beneficrum, Lat.] Ad- 
Vantage con rred on another, This ward 
4 generally taken for all eccleſiaſtical 
Dryden. 
BENEFICED. 4 4. [from benefice:] Poſſeſſed 
of à benefice.” Ayliffe. 
BENE'F ICT NCE. ＋. [from Rr Ace 
"tive 
BENE'F. —_ a. | from beneficus, et 
Kind; dvin | good. [ * 
BENEFFCIAL . 4. L from bengficium, Lat. 
Advantageous z 3 conferring benefits ; 
— —— 


* 


BEN -- 


BENEFUCIALLY. ad- from 12 ] 
Advantaggouſly ; helpfully, 

BENEFI/CIALNESS. J. [ from beneficial. ] 
Uſefulneſs; profit. Hale. 

BENEFICIARY. a. [from benefice.} Hold- 
ing ſomething in ſubordination to another. 


Bacon. 


BENEFICIARY. I He that is in poſſeſſion 


K of a benefice. Hi! iffe, 
_ IT. ,. [beneficium, Lat.] 
This a favour Mins 
24 43 Milton. 
2. Advantage; 3 profit ; uſe, Wiſdem. 


3. [In law.] Benefit 'ef clergy is, that a 
. man bcing found guilty of ſuch felony as 


this benefit is granted for, is burnt in the 


hand, and ſet free, if the ordinary's com- 
miſſioner ſtanding by, do ſay, Legit ut 
clericus, . 
To BE'NEFIT, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
. Co good to, ' Arbuthnot, 

To BE'N EFIT. v. . To gain advantage. 
| Milton. 


BENE'MPT. a. Appointed ; marked out, 


Spenſer, 
To BENE'T. v. 4. [from net.] To enſnare, 


- Shakeſpeare. 
BENE VOLENCE. + [ benevalentia, Lat, ] 


1. Diſpoſition to do good; kindneſs. Pope.” 


2. Fhe good done ; the charity given. 


3. A kind of tax. Bacon. 
BENE VOLENT. a. [ benevolens, Latin. ] 
Kind; having good will. Pope, 


BENE'VOLENTNESS. J. The fame with 
. benevolence. 
BENGA/L.ſ. A fort of thin flight fiuff. 


BENJAMIN. vg Comma, The name of 


à tree, 

To BENVGHT. v. a. [from night. ] 
1. To ſurpriſe with the coming on of 
night. Sidney. 


2. To involve in darkneſs; to embarraſs 


dy want of light. Boyle, 
BENT'GN. a. .{ benignus, Lat. 
1. Kind; generous; liberal. 
2. Wboleſome; not malignant. Arbutbnot. 
BENTON Diſeaſe, is has all the uſual 


ſymptoms appear favourably, - Ouincy. 
BENV/GNNESS. ſ. {from hr. ] The ſame 
with berignity, 
BENIVGNITY, , [from beni 


1. Graciouſneſs; actual kindneſs, Hooker, 

2. Salubrity; wholeſomequality, Viſeman. 
BENVGNLY. ad. [from ae Favour - 

ably; kindly. Waller, 
BEN1SON. . [ bear, to bleſs. ] | 'Bleffivg 3 

denediction. Milton. 
BE/NNET. ſ. An herb. 
BENT, /. {from the verb to bend.]' 


1. The ſtate of being bent. Walton, 
2. Degree of flexure, *© © : 
3. Dechivity, | 2 


Shake ſrare. 4 


| 28 5. ä 


| Milton. 


md %*% "> £Avcf 


FE:S: 


. Application of the mind. 
» Inclination ; diſpoſition towards ſome · 


thing. Milton, 
7. Determination; fixed purpoſe, Hooker. 
3. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition. 

. | | Dryden. 
9. Tendency ; flexion, ._ Locke. 
10. A ſtalk of graſs, called 1 
; | acon. 

BEN TING Time. | from bent.] The time 

when pigeons feed on b2nts before peas are 


Dryden. | 


ripe. | 
To BENU'M. v. a. ¶benumen, Saxon. ] 
1. To make torpid. | Fairfax, 
2. To ſtupiſy. Dryden. 
BENZ O'IN. /. A medicinal kind of reſin 
imported from the Eaſt Indies, and vul- 
garly called benjamin. Boyle. 
To BEPA/INT. v. 4. | from paint.] To co- 
ver with paint. Shakeſp, 
To BEPYITCH. v. a. [ from pinch. ] To 
mark. with pinches. Chapman. 
To BEPI'SS. v. 4. | from piſs. ] To wet 
with urine, Derbam. 


To BEQUE'/ATH. wv. a, [e pip, Saxon, a 


will.] To leave by will to another. Sidney. 
BEQU/EST. ſ. Something left by will. Hale. 
To BERA'TTLE. v. 4. [from ratile.] To 

rattle off. Shakeſpeare, 
BE'RBERRY. /. [berberis.] A berry of a 

ſharp taſte, uſed for pickles, Bacon. 
To BERE'AVE. v. n. preter. I bereaved, 
or bereft, | benzopran, Saxon. ] 

1. To ftrip of; to deprive of. Bentley, 

2. To take away from. Shakeſpeare, 
BERE/FT. part. pafſ. of bereave. 3 
BERGAM Or. 7 | bergamotte, Fr.] | 
1. A ſort of pear, commonly called bur- 

gamot, | 

2. A ſort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn 
from a fruit produced by ingrafting a le- 

mon tree on a bergamot pear ſtock, ' 

3. A ſort of muff, 3 
To BERHY'ME. v. a. from rhyme.) To 
celebrate in rhyme, or verſes. © Pope. 
BERLIN. ſ. A coach of a particular form. 


To BERO/ B. v. 4. ¶ from b.] To rob; 
to plunder. Spenſer. 


BERRY. /. | benz, Saxon. ] Any ſmall 
fruit, with many ſeeds. Shakeſpeare, 
To BERRY, v. n. [hom the noun. ] To 


dear berries, 

BERTRAM. ſ. Baſtard pellitory. 

BE'RYL. ſ. [ beryllus, Latin. ] A kind of 
precious ſtone. 12: ee ... 


To BE SCREEN. v. a. [from ſcreen.] To 
ſhelter; to conceal. Shakeſpeare. 
To BESE'ECH. v. 4. pret. I befought, 1 
have beſoughr, | from can, Saxon, ] * 
1. To entreat; to ſupp. icate; to implore, 
| Tuhiemen. 


Aste, 


B E 8 


2. To beg; to aſk. : Sprat, 
To BESE'EM. v. n. ¶ beziemen, Duich, } 

To become ; to be fit. Hooker, 
BESEV/EN. part. Adapted; adjuſted. Spenſer. 
To BESE'T. v. a, pret. I beſer; I have beſet. 
lderixxan, Saxon, ] 


1. To beſiege; to hem in, Aldi ſan 
2. To embarraſs; to perplex. Rowe. 
3. To waylay; ts ſurround, Locke. 
4- To fall upon; to harraſs. Spenſer. 


To BESHRE'W, v. a. | beſchryen, Germ. 
to enchanr, ] | 
1. To wiſh a curſe to. 


To happen ill [ON vas 
2. To happen ill to. hakeſpeare, 
BESI/DE, at 


BESIDES. £ prep. [from be and fide. ] 


I. At the fide of another; near. Fairfax. 
2. Over and above. Hale. 
3. Not according to, though not contrary. 
South, 

4+ Out of; in a ſtate of deviation from, 
b Hudibrat. 
B ESL DE. : £0 Þ | 

BESI/DES, . 

1. Over and above. Tilloeſon. 


2. Not in this number; beyond this claſs. 


Pope, 
BESIDERY. /. A ſpecies of pear, 


To BEST'EGE. v. a. [from fiege.] To be- 


leagyer; to lay ſiege to; to beſet with 
armed forces, | Shakeſpeare. 
BESUVEGER, ſ. | from befiege, ] One em- 
ployed in a ſiege. wift. 
To BESLU'PBER. v. 4. [ from /lubber. J 
To dawb; to ſmear. _ Shakeſpeare, 
To BESME'AR. v. 4. [from ſmear. 
I. To bedawb. Fa Denham. 
2. To il ; to foul. Shakeſpeare, 
To BESMIRCH, v. 4. To ſoil; wo dif- 
colour. . 
To BESMO KE. v. a. 
1. To foul with ſmoke. 7 
2. To harden or dry in ſmoke, | i 
To BESMU'T, v. @. | from ft.] To 
blacken with ſmoke or loot, _ I 
BE/SOM. J [ bexm, Saxon. ] An inftru- 


ment to.ſweep with. Bacon. 
To BESO/RT. v. 4. [from ſort.] To ſuit ; 
; to fi t. — s ; . d hakeſpeare, 


BESO/RT. .. [from the verb.] Company; 
attendance ; train, __, Sbakeſpeares 
To BESO/T. v. 4. [from ſet. - 
1. To infatuate ; to ſtupiſy. Milton, 
2. To make to doat, _ |; Dryden, 
BESO'UGHT. . [parr. paſfoe, ef geb: 
whe] 1: CN 
To 'BESPA/NGLE, V. 4. L from gle, ] 
To adorn with ſpangles; to beſprinkle 
- with fomething ſhining. 9 


To BESpATTTER. ». a. [ . | 


; To ſpot or ſprinkle with, dirt or Water. 
9 Swift, 
Ma To 
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B E S 


To BESPA'WL. v. a. [from ſpawl.} To 


To BESPE'AK. v. 4. 1 beſpoke, or Beſpate: 
I have beſpcke or beſpoken. 
2. To order, or entreat any thing before- 
hand. Swift. 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 
Dryden. 
3. To forebode, Swift. 


4. To ſpesk to; to addreſs, D 2 

5. To betoken ; to ſnhew. A 
BESPE'AKER. /. {from beſpeat.] He that 

beſpeakes any thing. Witten. 

To BE>PE/CKLE. v. 4. [from ſpeckic.] To 

mark with ſpeckles or ſpots. 

To BESPE'W. v. 2, | from ſpew. ] To 

daw> with ſpew or vomit, 


To BESPVCE. v. a. [from ſpice.] To ho 
ſon with ſpices. keſpeare, 
To BESPI'T v. #. 3 ſpit.) To dawb 


with ſpittle. 


To BESPO'T. - V. 0. 7. [from per.] To mark 


. with fpots. Mort imer. 
To BESPRE/AD. v. a. [from ig To 
ſpread over. Derbam. 
To BESPR!NEKLE. v. a. from 0 ] 
To ſprinkle over. Brown. 
To BESPU/TTER. v. 4. | from ſputter, ] 
To ſputter over * to dawb any 

- thing by ſputterin 
BEST. 2. the ſnpritivaf red [ber's, beſt.] 
1. Moft good Hooker, 
2. The beſt. The utmoſt power; the 
Bacon, 


| Bacon. 
BEST. ad. [ from well.] In the higheſt 


of goodneſs. s 
To BEST ATN. v. a. | from fais. 0 
marke with ſtains; to ff Shake 


To BESTE'AD, v. 4. [from Head. 
1. To profit, Milton. 
2. To treat; to — 12 Jaiab. 
1. Belonging to a beaff. Dryden, 
- 2. Brutal; carnal. 


1 
To 2 Sec 4, VR 2. preter. 1 ] Brody I 
- have" beftuck. from fficl.] To tick over 
with any thing. Milton. 
7 BESTVR. . . [from fiir. ] To put 
into vigorous action. 
To BES TOWN. A 4. Coe des, ban. 
2. To give; to confer Wer. 


3. To give in marriage. 4 ae, 
4 To give as a AN Ste he a — 
* 2 "TS apply. — 2 „ wift. 
. Deuteronomy, 


Soph | £ * 


Shakeſpeare. * 
BESTIA'LITY. J. [from Welk The he qua 


BET 


7. To lay up; to tow; to place, 
BESTO/WER. /. { from gl GE” ; 
diſpoſer. tilling fleet. 
BESTR A/'UGHT. particip. Diſtracted; mad. 
re, 
To BESTRE'W. v. 4. particip. be- 
Are te ed, or Wenn. To Saat 
Milron. 
To BESTRTDE. v. a, I beftrid, or I beſtrode ; 
I have beftrid, beftrode, or beſtridden. 
1. To ſtride over any thing; to have any 
A between one's legs. Haller. 
2+ 0 ſtep Over. ; Shake) e. 
To BESTU'D. v. a. [from fad.] — pe 
with ftuds. Milton. 
BET. /. {from bexran, to encreafſe. ] A 
wager. Prior. 
To BET. v. 4. [from bn. To wa- 
ger ; to ſtake at a wager. Hen. Jobnſon. 
To BETA'KE v. a. preter. I betook ; part. 
paſſ. beraken. * 


1. To take; to ſeize, Spenſer. 
2. To have recourſe to. Heoker. 
3. To move; to remove. Mitken, 


To BETEEM. v. 4. {from teem.] To bring 
forth; to beſtow. ä Shakeſpeare. 

To BETHINK. v. a. I bethought. | from 
think, ] To recal to reflection. Raleigh 

To BETHRA'L. v. a. [| from Sor T's 
enſlave; to conquer. 

To BET HU MP. ». a. [ from thump. — Ye 
beat. — revs, 

To BETI'DE. v. #. pret. Ir bctided, or be- 

| fid; part. pail. beride. .\ from tro, Saxon. ] 
1. To happen to; to befal. Milton. 
r to fall out; 2 


happen. Slakeſpear 
18 To become. Sbakeſper 
I'M 
1. Seaſonably ; _— Milton. 


2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. 
| Fillotfen. 
3. Early in the Shakeſpeare. 
pete? 'TLE. 4 "An lin plant, called wa- 
BE/TRE. per. 
To BETO'KEN, v. 4. [from token.] 


I, To bgnify z to mark; eee 


2. To forefhew; to preſignify. — 
BE TONY. / . Lat.] A plant. 
BETO OK. 5 eg · Frat. from baake. 

To BET Os 

turb; ta agitate. 

To BETRA!Y. u. 4. {trabir, Fr.] 
1. To give into the hands of enemies. 


2. Ta Aver that which has been ca- 
2 
3. To make liable to deins Sneon- 


venient. k Charlc'. 
the. * ſhow ; to diſcover. Addiſon. 
"HET 


v. 4. from toſs, o diſ⸗- 


R 
E 


B E W 
BETRAYYER. ＋. { from betray. J He that 
betrays 3 a traitor. Hooker, 
To BETRUM, v. a. ¶ from trim ] To deck ; 
to dreſs ; to grace. Shakeſpeare. 


To BETRO TH. v. 4. [from troth.} 
1. To contract to any one; to — 


2. To nominate to a biſhoprick. pry e. 
To BETRU'ST. v. a. from traf.] Io en- 
truſt; to put into the power of another. 
Watts. 
BE'/TTER. 3. the comparative of good. 
2 Saxon. ee. good qualities 

a greater degree than ſomething e ſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 

The BETTER. 
1, The ſaperiority ; the advantage. Prior. 
2. Improvement. Dryden. 


BE/TTER. ad. Well in a greater degree. 
To BETTER. v. 4. [from the noun. | 


1. To improve; to meliorate, Hooker. 
2. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. Shakeſpeare, 
To advance. | Bacon. 


BE'TTER. /. Superiour in goodneſs. Hooker. 
BE'TTOR. /. {from 10 ber.] One that Jays 


bets or Addiſon, 
1 / hn inſtrument to break open 


Arbuthnot. 
BETWEEN. prep. [berpeonan, Saxon. ] 

1. In the intermediate ipace. Pope. 
2. From one to another. Bacon. 
2. Beſonging to two in partnerſhip. Locke. 
4. Bearing relation to two. South, 

5. In ſeparation 4 one from the 2 
E. 


BETWIXT. prep. [ be vpyx, Saxon. ] Be- 
tween, _ 

BE'VEL.F . In maſonry and joĩ 

BEVIL. $ kind of ſquare, one ley of w ich 


is frequently crooked. Swift. 
To BE/VEL. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 2 
cut to @ bevel angle. Moxtc n. 


BE'VERAGE. . [from bevere, to drink, 
Italian.] Drink; liquor to be drank. 


BE'VY. /. [ beun, Italian. ] 
1. A flock of birds. 
2, A company; 


an aſſembly. Pope. 
To BEWA/IL. v. 4. lo wwail,] To be- 


moan; to lament, Denham. 
To BEWARE. v. . [ from be and bare. 
To regard with caution; to be ſuſpicious 
of danger from, , 
To BEWE'EP. v. a. | from weep. } To 
weep over or upon. 2 
To BEWE'T. v. a, To wet; to möiſten. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To BEWT'LDER, v. 4. [from vi. 10 loſe 
in pathleſs places; to puzzle. Hlacimore. 
To e g wr D. 4. 
1 injure by witchoraft, Dryden 
2. To charm; to pleaſe, S. dney. 


B E W 
BEWI'TCHERY, J. [from bewitch,] Faf- 


cination ; charm. South. 
BEWI'TCHMENT. /. {from bewirch.] Faf- 
cination. Shakeſpeare. 


To BEWRA'Y. v». 2. [bepnegin, Saxon. 
1. To betray ; to diſcover perfidiouſly. 


\- es 
2. To ſhew ; to make viſible. _ 


BEWRA'YER. /. { from bewray. ] Be- 


trayer ; diſcoverer. Addiſon. 
BEY O'ND. prep. ¶ beeon d, Saxon. ] 

1. Before; at a diſtance not reached, Pope. 

2. On the farther ſide of, Deuteronomy. 

3+ Farther onward than. Herbert. 

4. Paſt ; out of the reach of. Bentley. 

5. Above; exceeding to a greater degree 


than. Locke, 
6. Abore in excellence. Dryden. 
7. Remote from ; not within the (cis 
of, Dryden 


$. Ze go beyond, is to deceive. Theſalon, 

BE/ZEL. 7 /. That part of a ring in which 

BE/ZIL. S the ftone is fixed, 

BEZOAR. q. A medicinal Rone, formerly 
in high eſteem as an antidote, brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies. 

BEZZOARDICK. a. [from bexoar.] Com- 
pounded with bezocar. Flyer. 

BIA'NGULATED. 2 a. [from binus and an- 

BIA'NGULOUS. gulus, Lat. , Having 
two corners or angles. 

BFAS, ſ. [P iais Fr.] Vi 
7. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
- bowl, which turns it from the ftrait line. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courſe, Dryden. 
3. Propenſion: inclination. Drycen. 
To BVAS. v. a. {from the noun.) To in- 
cline io ſome fide, Watts. 
BYAS. ad. Wrong, Shakeſpeare. 


BIB. /. A ſmall piece of linen put upon 
the breaſts of children, over their cloaths. 
AdZdiſer. 

To BIB. v. u. 1 Lat.] To tipple; to 
Can: Ke 


ſip. 
| BIBA/CIOUS. a. [ bibax, Lat.] Mauch ad- 


dicted to drinking. Dia. 
BI'BBER. . 9 n eo 65, ] Ati ppler. 
BI'BLE. /. 700 B*Catov, a book ; called, 
by way of excellence, The Bogk, ] The 
facred volume in which are contained the 
revelations of God. Tillotſon. Waters, 
. Bubade and 


ere a. [ from bibliatbecu, ] 
Lat.] Beionging to a library. 

BI/BULOUS. 0. [bibulus, Lat.] That which 
bas the quality of drinking moifture. 


 BICA/PSULAR, 4. [Licapſularis, Lat.] A 


plant whoſe ſced- pouch is divided into two 
parts. ; 
NICE. 
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' BI'DDEN. part. paſſ. [from to bid.] 


BIF 


Es A colour uſed in painting. Peacham. 
ICFPFITAL. 
BICV/PITOUS. © © [ bicipitis, Lat.] 


1. Having two heads. Brown. 
2. It is applicd to one of the muſcles of 
the arm. Brawn. 
To BICKER. v. . [bicre, Welſh. ] 
1. To ſkirmiſh; to fight off and on. Sidney. 
2. To quiver; "to play backward and tor- 
ward. Milton. 
BUCKERER. ſ. from the verb. ] A Kir- 


miſher. 


BFCKERN. . [apparen'ly corrupted from 


beakirea ] An iron ending in a point. 
Moxon. 
BICO'ANE. 4. | bicernis, Lat.] Having 
BICO'RNOUS, S two horns. Brown. 


BICO RPORAI.. 8. [ bicorpor, Lat.] Hav- 
ing two bodies. 

To BID. v. 4. pret. I bid, bad, hade, T have 
bid, or bidden, [id in, Saxon. | 
1. To defire; ;z 10 aſk. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To command; to order. Warts, 
3. To offer; to propoſe. Decay of Picty. 
4. To proclaim; io offer. Cay. 


5. To pronounce; to declare. Pacen. 
6. To denounce. / Waller. 
To PTay. Jelu. 


7. 
BUDALE. . ¶ from bid and ale. } An in- 
vitation of ſriends to drink. Didi. 


1. Invited. Bacon. 
2. Commanded. Fope. 
BIDDER. ſ. {from to bid.) One who of- 
ſers or propoſes a price. Aadiſon. 


BI DDING. /. I from id.] Command; 


order. Millan. 
To BID E. v. 4. { bidan, Saxon.] To en- 
due; to ſuffer, Dryden, 
To BIDE. v. #. 
3, Todwell; tolive; to inhabit. Milton, 
2. To remain in a place. Shakeſpeare. 
BIDENTAL. @. | dicens, Lat.] Having 
two teeth. Swift. 
BIDING. ſ. [from bide.} Refidence ; ha- 
bitation. Rows. 
BIE/NNIAL. 4. { bicnnis, Latin. ] Of the 
. continuance of two years. 
BIER. . | from to bear, ] A carriage on 
which the dead are carried to the grave. 


_ Milton. 

- BVESTINGS. /. 2 Saxon. ] The 
firſt milk given by a cow after calving. 

Dryden, 


Bir A Robs. a. [5 ifarius, Lat.] Two- 
fold, 
BI FEROUS. a. [beferens, Lat:n.} Bearing 


fruit twice a year. 


BIT FID. fl 4 Legale, Lat.] Open- 


- BIFIDATED. \ ing with a cleft, 
BIFO/LD. a. { from bins, Lat. and fold. } 
Twofold ; double. — 


„ IF 
BIO RAD. a. | biformis, Lat.] Com- 


pounded of two forms. 
BIFU'RCATED. a. [Sinus and furca.] Shoot- 


ing out into two heads.. Woodward, 
BIFURCA'TION, /. {binus and ey" Di- 
viſion into two. 
BIG. 8. 


1. Great in bulk; large. * Thomſen, 
2. Teeming; pregnant. oller. 
3. Full of ſomething. Addiſon, 
4. Diſtended; ſwoln. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Great in air and mien; ; proud. 45 Aſcbam. 
6. Great in ſpirit; brave. Shakeſpeare. 


BVGAMIST. /. [bigamius, low Lat.] One 
that has committed bigamy. 

BI'GAMY. / [bigemia, low Latin.]J The 
crime of having two wives at once. 
Arbutbnor. 
BICOGBELLLIED. 2. { from big and belly, } 

Pregnant, : Shakeſpeare, 
BI GGIN, /. [beguin, Fr.] A child's cap. 
Shakeſpeare, 
BVGLY, g. [from big.] Tumidly ; havgh- 
tily, Dryden. 
BI GNESS. ſ. {from 6; ig] | 
1. Greatneſs of quantity. . 
2, Size; whether greater or ſmaller. 
Newton, 
BI'GOT, /. A man devoted to a certain 
party, Matti. 
BI GO TED. a. from bigot.] Blindly pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of ſomething. artb. 
BVYGOTRY. /. { from bigot.] 


1. Blind zeal ; prejudice. Watts, 
2. The practice of a bigot. Pope. 
BYGSWOLN. 3. | from big and 7 — ] 
Turgꝑid. Addiſon, 
BV/LANDER. ,. [ belandre, Fr.] A ſmall 
veſſel uſed * the carriage of goods, —— 


BI/LBERRY. /. Leas. Sax. a bladder, and 
berry. } Whortleberry. 

BVLBO. . [ from 6i/boa.}) A rapier; 2 
ſword, Shakeſpeare. 

BI/LBOES. ſ. A fort of ſtocks. Stakeſp. 

BILE. ſ. ¶ 6i/is, Latin. J A thick, yellow, 
bitter liquor, ſeparated in the liver, col- 
lected in the gall-bladder, and diſcharged 
by the common duct. Quincy. 

BILE. / Lebe, Saxon, ] A fore angry 
ſwelling. Shakeſpear 

To BILGE. v. . { from the noun. To 

ſpring a leak, 

BILIARY. 4. { from bilis, Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to the bile. Arbuthnot. 

BILINGSGATE. ſ. Ribaldry ; foul lan- 
guage, Pope. 

BILVNGUOUS, a, [bilinguis, Lat.] Har- 
ing two tongues. 

BI/LIOUS. 4. [ from bilis, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ing of bile. Garth. 

To BILK. v. a. [bilaican, Gothick. ] To 
cheat; to defraud, Þ./ 


BIN 


BILL. J. Cbile, Sax.] The beak of a fowl. 


Carew. 
BILL. f. [balle, Saxon.] A kind of hatchet 
. with a hooked point, Temple, 


BILL. /. [Biller, rench.] 


1. A written paper of any kind. Shakeſp. 


* 


2. An account of money. _ Bacon. 
3. A law preſented to the parliment. 
| LY. 7 M 
4. An act of parliament.  Atttrbury. 
5. A phyfician's preſcription. Dryden. 


6. An advertiſement. Dryden. 
To BILL. b. =. To careſs, as doves by 
joining bills. | Ben. Johnſon. 
To BILL. v. a. To publiſh by an advertiſe- 
ment, L'Etrange. 
BVLLET. f. [illet, French. ] : 
1. A ſmall paper; a note. Clarendon. 
2. Billet doux, or a fſeft billet; a love 
letter. | wa Pope. 
3. A ſmall log of wood for the chimney. 
i x3 51 Digby. 


To BVLLET. v. 3. {from the noun, ] 
1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket where 
he is to lodge. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To quarter ſoldiers. Clarendon. 
BILLIARDS. ſ. without 4 ſingular. | Bil- 
. lard, 1 A Kind of play. 8 Boyle. 
BI'LLOW, g. [ bilge, German.] A wave 


ſwoln. Denbam. 
To BULLOW, v. n. [fom the noun.] To 
ſwell, or roll, Prior, 


BLLLOWV. a, Swelling ; turgid. Thomſon. 
BIN. ſ. [ binne, Saxon, ] A place where 
bread or wine is repoſited. Swift. 
BINARY. a. ¶ from binus, Latin, ] Two; 
double. . 
To BIND. v. a. pret. I bound ; particip, 
paſſ. Hound, or bounden. bin dan, Sax. ] 
1, To confine with bonds; to enchain. 


2. To gird; to enwrap, ' Proverbs. 
3. To faften to any thing. oſhua. 
. 2 To falten together. | l 
5. To cover a wound with dreſſings. 

HP. | | iſeman, 

6. To compel ; to conſtrain. Hale. 

7. To oblige by ſtipulation. Pepe. 
8. To confine ; to hinder. Shakeſpeare. 

9. To make coſtive. Bacon. 

10. To reſtrain. Felton. 


11. To bind to, To oblige to ſerve ſome 


12. To bind over. To oblige to make ap- 
peurance. Addiſon, 
To BIND. v. u. - 
I. To contract; to grow ſtiff. Mort imer. 
2. To be obligatory. Locke, 


BIND. ſ. A ſpecies of hops. Mortimer. 


BINDER. /. | from to bind.] 
1. A man whoſe trade jt is to bind 
books, 2 1 "37 5 


; * 4 
2 ; 


BIPARTITION. 


- * birch. 


— 


B IR 


2. A man that binds ſheaves. | Chapman. 


3. A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with. 
i : | ; Wiſeman. 
BI/NDING. ſ. [from bind.] A bandage. 
- Sh 8 Tatler. 
BUNDWEED. /. [ convalvulus, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
BI/NOCLE. . A teleſcope fitted ſo with 
two tubes, as that a diſtant object may be 
' ſeen with both eyes. | 
BINO/CULAR. 4. | from binus and oculus, 
Lat.] Having two eyes. Derbam, 
BIO'/'GRAPHER, /. [S and ypaqw.] A 
writer of lives. Addiſon. 
B:'O/GRAPHY, q. [£i9-and ypapw. ] Writ- 
ing the lives of men is called biography. 
TE] | 7 | 8 Watts, 
BTOVAC. . [Fr. from ey wach, a 
BUHOVAC. & double guard, Germ.] A 
BI'VOUAC, I guard at night performed 
by the whole army. Harris. 
BI/PAROUS. 2. from binus and pario, Lat.] 
Bringing forth two at a birth. 
BYVPARTITE. 2. [nut and partior, Lat.] 
Having two correſpondent parts. 
74 from bipartites] The 
act of dividing into two. 
Bi'PED, /. | bipes, Lat.] An animal with 
two feet, © 5 Brocun. 
BUPEDAL. a. [ bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet 
BIPE/NNA TED, a. [from binus and penna, - 
Lat.] Having two wings. Derbam. 
BIPE/TALOUS, a, | of bis and milax. ] 
Conſiſting of two flower leaves. vi 
BIQUADRATE. . The fourth power 
BIQUADR A'TICE. ariſing from the mul- 
tiplication of a ſquare by itieif, Harris. 
BIRCH Tree. ſ. [lanc, Saxon.] A tree. 
BIRCHEN. a. | from birch. J Made of 
F: qe ps” 8 
BIRD. f. [ bind, or bid, Saxon, ] * 
neral term for the feathered kind; a fowl. 


To BIRD. v. n. To catch birds. Shakeſp.: 7 


BVRDBOLT. . A ſmall arrow. A 
BI'RDCATCHER. . One that makes it 
his employment to take birds, L Eftrange. 
B'IRDER. ſ. [from bird. ] A birdcatcher. - 
BURDINGPIECE. /. A gun to, ſhoot birds 
wit. Sbateſpeare. 
BIRDLIME. /. I from bird and lime, }] A 
glutinous ſubſtance ſpread upon t igs, by 

| which the birds that light upon them are 
entangled. Dryden, 


BIRDMAN. / A birdcatcher. IL” Eftrange, | 


BI'RDSEYE. /. The name of a plant. 
BURDSFOOFT. /. A plant. | 
BIRDSNEST. /. An herb. 
BURDSTONGUE, /. An herb. 
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 BFRTHNIGHT. 


BIT 
BYRGANDER, 7 A fowl of the gooſc 


kind. 
BIR 2 A fiſh; the turbot. 
BIRTH. .. [beopp, Saxon. } 
1. The act of coming into life. Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. Denbæm. 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 


4. The condition in which any man is 
born. Dr 


5. Thing born. Bes. Johnſen. 
. The act of bringing forth. Milton. 
BVRTHDAY. . [from birth and day.] The 
day on which any one is born. 
BYRTHDOM. , Privilege of birth. &. 
from birth and nighe. ] 
The night inwhich anyone is born. Milton. 
* þ Place where TX 


EPATHRIGHT. 4 [from bieth and righe 
The appr privileges to which a man 
is born; the right of the firſt born. 


r a. „ 


Shakeſpeare. 
GH FORT. | The name of a plant. 


BPFSCOTIN. A A tag 
N 1 [bis and cyit, F 1. J 
hard dry bread, made to be 
2 to ſea. Kalles. 
2. A —— of Sine flour, almonds, 


d fi 
To BIS CT. . 2. [dine 208 ſore, at. re 


TON TON. |. The 
7 [rom the ver] A geo- 
1 term, gnifying the diviſion of 


any quantity into two equal 
BySHOP. L. Sica] One of the 
bead order of the clergy. South. 


BISHOP. . A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and fugar. Swift. . 


To BYSHOP. v. 4. To confirm; toad- 
mit ſolemnly into the church. Denne. 
BUVSHOPRICE. / 5 The 
dioceſe of a bi Bacon. 
IE WEI A plant. 
s f» [Her Fr.) Soup; bot King. 
— caſite; a hard, White 
2 * ſubſtance, of a metalline 
nature, found at Miſnia. 
BUSSEXTILE. . [ bis and ſentilis, 7. ne 
Brown. 
A888 l. 4. Blind. Shakeſpeare. 
FISTRE. /. [French. ] A colour made of 


enen fost boiled, and then diluted with 


'STOR plant called ſuabetvesd. 
588% Ther, Fr.] A ſurgeon's 
inftrument uſed Ia making ĩaciſions. 


| BISU'LCOUS, 4. [ Melt, Lat.] . 


Sax. 1 A bridle; the bit- 
abe 1 3 Ale. 


BI'T 


BIT, * 


As much meat 2s is put into the mouth 

4 _ 3 . Arbuthnot. 

2. 11 piece of an St. 

. A rene) o: Weſt India 8 coin, 
ued at ſevenpence halfpenny. 

A bit 

alleft degree FFrbuthne;. 


To BIT. v. 4. 70 put the bridle upon 2 


horſe. 
BITCH. / [brrge, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the canine kind. Spenſer, 
2. A name of reproach for a woman. 
To BITE. I 6 ＋ 
0 v. 4. e 1 
have bit, or a fen, Le” 2 
1. To cruſh, or pieree with the teeth. 


Abbutbree, 

2. To give pain by cold. Rowe. 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 

Roſcommon. 

4. To cut; to wound. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To make the mouth fmart with an 
acrid taſte, 2 


3 * to trick. 


HIT [from the verb. 
5 of any Aas b che teeth; 


2. The if e lo inks 9 


Walton. 

3- A 2 a trick. Swift. 
uifrew. 7 rom bite. £5500 
1. He Re: [fom 1 Camden, 


2. Afih CE he bats Walter. 


3. A tricker; a deceiver, Spe&ator, 
BTTACLE. f A frame of timber in the 
ſteerage, where the compaſs is placed. Dic. 
BFTTER. #4. n, Saxon. 
17 Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte, like 
. wormwood, Locke, 
2. Sharp; anal; ſevere. SP bdrat. 
3- Calamitous ; miſerable. Dryden. 
4. Sharp; reproachful; ſatirical, Shalep. 
Unpleaſing or burtful. Wat. 


Bir TTERGR UND. /. A plant, 
BITTERLY. ad. from bitter.] 
1. With a bitter taſte. 
2. In a bitter manner; forrowfully ; © ca- 
lamitouſiy. Shakeſpeare. 
- Sharply ; ſeverely. Sprat. 
* * 42 „ur, Fr, I A bird with 
i legs, feeds upon 14 Maltan. 
BVTTERN. /. 1 bitter. J. A very bit- 


or liquor, ich drains off in making 
BVTTERNESS, [fram bitter. 5 
1. A bitter ho 1 Jag. 
2. Malice; grudge; hatred acabi- 
iy. 3 > 3 = — 8 
3. Sharpneſs ; ſeverity of temper. Clarend. 
x Satire 3 piquancy; keenneſs 4 le- 


proach. Bacon. 
5. Sorrow 


e better of worſe, In the 


ww CUtt aeiMmnpg ww 


B L A 


5 Sorrow; vexation; affliction. Wake. 
BTT TTERSWEET. . An apple which has 


a compounded taſte, South. 


BY/TTOVUR. . The bittern, Dryden, 
BITU'MEN. , [Latin.] A fat unctuous 
matter dug out of the earth, or ſcummed 


off lakes. Woodward. 
— a, Compounded of bitu- 
Bacon, 


BUVALVE. 4. [binus and value.] Having 
two valves or ſhutters ; uſed of thoſe fiſh 


that have two ſhells, as oyſters. Woodward, 


BIVA'LVULAR. 4. [from bivalve. ] Hay- 
ing two valves. 

BIXWORT. /. An herb. 

BI'ZANTINE. ſ. [from byzantium,)}J A 
great piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, 
which the king offereth upon high feſ- 
tival days Camden, 

To BLAB. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch, ] To 
tell what ought to be kept ſecret. Swift. 

To BLAB. v. 2. Totattle; to tell tales. 

Shakeſpeare. 

BLAB. J from the verb.] A teltale. 

on. 


BLA'BBER. /. [from blab.] A tattler ; a 
teltale. 
To BLA'BBER. v». . Towhiſtle to a horſe, 


Skinner . 
BLACK. @. [blac, Saxon. ] | 
1, Of the colour of night. Proverbs. 
2, Dark. — ng. 
3. Cloudy of countenance; ſullen. Shak. 
4. Horrible ; wicked. D 
. Diſmal ; mournful, Shake eure. 


BLACK-BRYONY . The name of a plant. 


BLACK-CATTLE. Oxen ; bulls z and cows. 

BLACK-GUARD, a. A dirty ellow. A 
low term. | Swift. 

BLACK-LEAD. {. A mineral found in the 
* lead-mines, much uſed for pencils, 

BLACK PUDDING, /. A kind of food 
made of blood and grain. 

BLACK-ROD. /. [from black and rod.] The 
uſher belonging to the order of the garter ; 
ſo called from the b/ack rad he carries in 
his hand. He is uſher of the parliament, 

BLACK. /. [from the by 
t. A black colour 
2. Mourning. | 
3- A blackamoor. 
4. That part of the eye which a Berk. 


To BLACK, v. 4. [from — 


make black ; to blacken. 
BLACK AMOOR. . A . 
BLA CKBERRIED 3 . Ap 
BLACKBERRY Buſh. A — of 
bramble. 
BLA'CKBERRY, /. The fruit. Gay. 
BLA J. The name of a bird. 
You, I. Carew, 


BLA 


To BACKEN. . 4. [from black, ] 
I. To make of a black colour, Prior. 


2. To darken. South, 
. To defame. | Souths 

To BLA'CKEN, v. n. To grow black, 
Dryden; 
LIENS, a, [from black,] Somewhat 
ck. | Boyle. 
St XAT MOOR, . [from black and Moor.] 
A negro, Milton. 

Bl.A CR NEss. ＋. [from black, ] 

1. Black colour, Locke; 
2. Darkneſs. | Shakeſpeares 


BLA/CKSMITH, . A ſmith that works 

in iron; ſo called from being very ſmutty. 

Spectator. 

BLA“ CKTAIL. . [from black and tail. 
The ruff or pope. A ſmall fiſh. 
BLA'CKTHORN. {. The foe. 

BLA/DDER. [blavdne, Saxon. ] 
1. That vellel in the body which contains 


the urine. Ray. | 


2. A bliſter; a puſtule. 

„ . [ flaphyledendron, Lat.] 
A P ant; 

BLA/DDER SENA. . A plant: 

BLADE. /. [blzv, Saxon]. The fpire of 
graſs ; the green ſhoots of corn, 


BLADE. ſ. [blatte, German] 
1. The ſharp or firiking part of a wea- 
pon or inſtrument. Pope, 
2. A briſk man, either fierce * gay. 


ran 
BLADE of the Shoulder} , The . 
BLAD 24 of ſcapular bone. 


Bacon, 


Pope. 
To BLADE; v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


fit with a blade. 
BLA'DED. a. [from blade.] Having blades 
or ſpires. Shakeſpeare. 
BLAIN. ſ. [blezene, Saxon.] A puſtule; 
a bliſter. Milton. 
BLA'MABLE. a. {from blame.] Cnlpable ; 
faulty, Dryden. 
BLA'MABLENESS, ſ. ¶ from 4lamadle, ] 
Fault, 
0 4d. [from blamable.] Cul- 
a 


Te BLAME, v. a. {[blimer, Fr.] To cen- 


ſure; to charge with a fault. f Dryden. 


BLAME. 


fe 
1. Imputation of a fault. Hayward; 
4. Crime. 5 9 


| 3» Hurt. Sper rſer. 
" BUA'MEFUL. a. | from -blame and ful. j 


Criminal; Shakeſpeare. 
e _ [from blame. }/ Guild; 


BLAMELESLY, ad. {from — 1 la- 


nd; 
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BL.A'MELESNESS. f [from blameles.] In- 


nocence. Hammond. 


BLA'MER. ſ. [from Blame.] A cenſurer. 


Donne. 
BEAMEWO'RTHY. Culpable; blamea- 
ble. Hooker. 
To BLANCH. «, @. [Blancbir, Fr.] | 
1. To whiten, Dryden. 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have 
| huſks. Wt iſeman. . 
To obliterate; to paſs over. Bacon. 
To BLANCH. b. =. To evade; z to ſhift, 
Bacon. 


BLA/NCHER: . [from blanch,] A white- 
BLAND. a. [blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 
ntle. 


gen "Milton, 
To BLA'NDISH. . a. [8/andier, Lat.] To 
ſmooth ; to ſoften, Aton. 


BLA/NDISHMENT. . I from Han ; 
blanditiee, Lat. ] 


3. Act of fondneſs ; expreſſion of tender- 


neſs by geſture. Milton. 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. Bacon. 
« Kind treatment ; careſs, Soft. 
BLANK > > a. [blancy Fr.] 
1. White. Paradiſe Life. 
2. Unwritten. Addiſon. 
3. Confuſed; eruſhed. Pope. 
4. Without rhime. Shakeſpeare. 
1 . [from the adjective.] 
1. A void ſpace. Sæv ift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained. 
Dryden. 


3- A paper unwritten. Paradiſe Left. 
4. The point to which an arrow is di- 


rected. | Shakeſpeare. 
Aim; ſhot. Shakeſpeare. 

8. Object to which any thing is directed. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To BLANK. . . [from blank. 
1. To damp; to confuſe; to diſpirit. 


Tiſlotſor. 

2. To efface; to annul. Spenſer. 
BLA'NKET. L. [blancherte, 12 * 

1. A woolen oy ſoft, and looſely 

woven. Temple. 


2. A kind of pear, 
Te BLA'NKET. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a blanket. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To toſs in a blanket. Pee. 


RLANKLV. a+ [from dent.] In a blank 
manner; with whiteneſs ; with confuſion. 


BLA 


- BLASPHE'MER, /. [from Bblaſpheme.] A 


wretch that ſpeaks of God in es and 


1 Tim. i. 13, 
BLASPHE'MEOUS. a; [ from blaſpheme. } 


irreverent terms, 


Impiouſly irreverent with regard to God. 


— 


Sidney, Tillotſen. 
BLA'/SPHEMOUSLY. ad. from Laſpheme.] 


Impiouſſy; with wicked irreverence. 


Swift. 


BLA'SPHEMY. / [from blaſpheme.} Blaſ- 


y, is an offering of 


unto God himſelf. 


T. A guft, or puff of wind. 


ome indignity 


Hammond. 
BLAST. /. [from blærx, Saxon.] 


Shakeſpeare, 


2. The found made by any inftrument of 


Wind muſick. 


Milton, 


3. The fircke 1 a malignant planet. 7c, 
e the noun.] | 
ome ſudden plague, 


To BLAST. v. 
1. To ftrike i 


2. To make to wither. 


Aadiſon. 


8 


3. To injure; to. invalidate. Stilling f 
4. To confound; to ſtrike NR b terrour, 


BLA'STMENT. /. 


ſtroke of infection. 
BLA'TANT. 3. [Llattant, Fr.] Bel 


as a calf. 


[from 2 


Ba leſpeare. 


Sudden 


Shake . 


100 


To BLATT TER. v. 2. [from laters, 4 9% ] 


To roar, 


ner, 


BLAY. /. A ſmall whitiſh river fith; a 


bleak. 


BLAZE. /. [bla 
the light of the flame. Dye. 
Mihor, 


1. A flame; 
2, Publication. 


a torch, 3 


I A white mark upon a horſe. 
Farrier's Dis. 


'To BLAZE.” Y. u. 


1, To flame. 


2. To be conſpicuous, 


To BLAZE. v. 4. 


1, Topubliſh; to make . 


2. To Piaren. 


To infiame; to fire. 


Pope. 


Mark, 


Peactam. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. 
BLA Z ER. /. | from blaxe.] One that 


ſpreads reports. 


enſer. 
To BLA/ZON. v. 3. (Blaſenner, 1 
1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures 
on enſigns armorial. 
2. To deck; to embelliſh, 


4- To celebrate, 


To BLARE. v . blaren, Dutch.] To 


bello z to roar. Not in uſe. Skinner. 
To BUASPHE/ME. v. 4. [5/aſphemo,” low 


+= o ſpeak in terms of | r irrever- Bi 


.ence of God. © 


7 a Tora evil of, - _ -'Shkſtore. 


- To BLASPHE'ME. n. To ſpeak blaſ- - 


gr. 3 : 


Ez A 


BLAZ ON. f [from the verb.] 


Addiſon. 
Garth. 


3. To diſplay ; ; to ſet to ſhow, Shak-ſpeare. 


to ſet out, Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To blaze about; to make publick, 


Sha heſpear Co 


1. The art of drawing or explaining coats 


of arme. 


48 
-BLA/ 'ZONRY. J. 
of: blazoning. 


[from laren. of 


Peacham, 


2. Show ; 3 wig publication. 
Sbale cares 
| lier. 
The art 
Peaclan. 
To 
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4 
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B L E 


To BLEACH, v. 4. [Bleecher, Germ.] To 


whiten. Dryden. 
To BLEACH. v. n, To grow white, 
Thomſon. 
BLEAK. a. [blac, blæc, Saxon, ] 
Pale. 
= Cold ; chill, * 
BLEAK. /. A ſmall river fiſh, Malton. 


BLE'AKNESS. /. [from 4/eak.] Coldneſs ; 
chilneſs. Addiſon. 
BLE'AKY, a. LOW bleak,] Bleak ; 5 cold; 
chill. den. 
BLEAR. a. [laer, a bliſter, Duck. 
1. Dim with rheum or water. den. 
2. Dim; obſcure in general. 22 
To BLEAR, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make the eyes watry. Dryden. 
BLE!/AREDNESS. /. [from hleared.] The 
ſlate of being dimmed with rheum. 


Wiſeman, 
To BLEAT. v. n. [blzxan, Sax, ] To cry 
as a ſheep, Dryden. 
BLEAT. /. 7 the verb.] The cry of 
a ſheep or lamb Chaj 
BLEB. /. Lon, to ſwell, Germ. ] "A 
* blifter, 
To BLEED, v. u. pret, I ed; I have bled. 
[vledin, Saxon. 


1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 


Bacon, 

2. To die a violent death. Pope. 

3. To drop, as blood. Pope. 

To BLEED. v. a. To let blood. Pope. 
. Baſnful. 95 


To BLE MISH. v. a. | [from Blame. Junius. 


1. To mark with any deformity. 

2. To defam 

to reputation. 
BLE MISH. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A mark of deformity; a ſcar. N iſeman. 

2. Reproach; diſgrace, Hooker. 
To BLENCH. v. =. To ſhrink ; ta ſtart 


Sidney. 
ez to tarniſh, with reſpect 


back, Shakeſpeare. 


To BLENCH, v. a. To hinder; to obſtruct. 
Carew. 
To BLEND. wv. a. preter. I blended; anci- 
ently, bent. blend in, Saxon, ] 
1. To mi 55 together. 
2. To confound. 
3. To pollute; to ſpoil. 
BI. ENT. The obſolete participle of blend. 
To BLESS, v. a, [bl. ian, x 
1. To make happy ; to proſper. Dryden 
2. To wiſh happineſs to another. 


Boyle. 
Heoker. 


Deut. 


3. To praiſe ; to glorify for benefits re- 
Davies. | 


ceived, 

4. To wave; to brandiſh. 8 _ 
BLESSED. partici a, [ from to bleſs. ] 

Happy; enjoying hs 179813 felicity. 
BLESSED Thiſtle, A plant, 


BEStDLY 2d, Happily. Sidney. 


Dryden, 


Spenſer. ; 


BLI 
'BLE/SSEDNESS, from Bleſſed. 
1. Happineſs ; iy, oe.) Sidney. 
2. Sanctity. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Heavenly felicity. South, 


Divine favour. 


BLE/SSER. .. [from bleſs, ] He that blefles. 


7 


Taylcr. 

BLE'SSING. ſ. [from 62,6. ] ' 
1. Benediction. 

2. The means of happineſs. Denkan, 


3. Divine favour. Shakeſpeare, 


BLEST. parti. a, {from bleſs. ] Happy. Pope. 
BLEW. The Preterite from blov. Knoiles. 
BLIGHT. /. 

1. Mildew, . 


2. Any thing nipping, or blaſting. 


L*Eftrange. 
To BLIGHT. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To 


blaſt ; to hinder from fertility, Locke. 
BLIND, a. [blind, Saxon. ] : 

1. Without fight ; dark. Digby, 

2. IntelleCtuolly dark. Dryden, 

3- Unſeen; private. Hocder. 

4. Dark; age Milton. 
To BLIND, v. 

1. To make blind, South, 


2. To darken; to obſcure to the eye. 
Dryden. 

3. To obſcure to the underſtanding. 
Stillirg fleet. 


BLIND. , 


1. Something to hinder tlie ſight. 
| L* Eftrange. 
2. Something to miſlead, Decay of Piety. 
To BLI/NDFOLD. v. a. [from end and 
fold. J 35 hinder from ſeeing, by blinding 
the e Luke, 
BLN FOLD. a. [from the verb.] Havipg 
the eyes covered. Spenſer , Dryden, 
BLI'NDLY. ad. from Bind. 
1. Without ſight, 
2. Implicitely 3 without examination, 
Locke, 
Without judgment or direction. Dryden, 
BLUNDMAN'S BUFF. /. A play in which 
ſome one is to have his eyes covered, and 
hunt out the reſt of the company, 
Eudibras. 


' BLYNDNESS. /. {from Ilind. ! 


1, Want of ſight, enham, 
2. Ignorance ; intellectual darkneſs. q 
Spenſer. 

BLI'NDSIDE, /. Weakneſs; foible, Sui 


BLYUNDWORM. /. A ſmall viper, (yenem;- 7 


ous. Grow. 
To BLINK. v. u. [blincken, Daniſh. ]. 
1. To wink. Ha 


2. To ſee obſcurely. Pope. 
BL!UNKARD, ſ. [from Bin. 
1. One that has bad eyes. 

2. Something twinkling. 
BLISS, / 2 Sax,] 


1. The 


Patewell. 
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BLYTHNESS. 2 
BLVTHSOMENESS. F The quality of be- 


' BLO'BBER. /, A bubble. 


BLOCE. ſ. [L, Dutch. 


—— 


B L O 


1. The higheſt degree of happineſs; the 
happineſs of bleſſed fouls. Hooker, Milton. 
2+ Felicity in general. _ 

e 


BLI'SSFUL. a. [3ife and full.] Happy in 


higheſt degree. Spenſer. 
BLYSSFULLY. ad. [from blifsful.] Happily. 
©." a . [from blifsful.] Hap- 
pineſs. 
To BLISSOM. . 3. To caterwaul. Dick. 
BLI'STER. /. bie Dutch.] 
1. A puſtule formed by raifing the cuticle 
from the cutis. Temple. 


2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of 


a film or ſkin from the other parts. Bacon. 
To BLYSTER, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
riſe in bliſters, | D 
To BLISTER. v. a. To raiſe bliſters by 
ſome hurt. 


BLITHE. 2. [blise, Saxon. ] 
Hooker. Pope. 
BLITHLY, ad. [from 8/ithe.] In a blithe 
manner, 
I from bliebe.] 
ing blithe. 


BLYTHSOME. 4. ( from Blitbe.] Gay ; 


cheerful, Philips. 


To BLOAT. v. a, [probably from Bl. 


To ſwell. Addiſon, 
To BLOAT. . . To grow turgid. 


Arbuthnet, 
BLO'ATEDNESS. /. [from &/oat.] Turgid- 


Avbuthnot. 
Carew. 
BLO'BBERLIP. . [Blobber and Ip. ] A 
thick lip. D 
BLO'BBERLIPPED. 
BLOBLIPPED. 


neſs ; ſwelling, 


a. Having ſwelled or 
thick lips. Grew. 


1. A heavy piece of timber, 
2. A maſs of matter, Addiſon. 
3. A maſly body. 
4 The wood on which hats are formed. 
Shakeſpeare, 
g. The wood on which criminals are be- 
headed. Dryden. 
6. An obſtruction; a ſtop. Decay of Piety. 
7. A ſea term for a pully. 


8. A block head. Sh heſpeare. 


' To BLOCK. wv. a. [blqyer, Fr.] To ſhut 


Clarendon. 


up; to incloſe. 


BLOCK- HOUSE. /. [from Slack and Houſe.] 


A fortreſs built ts obſtruct or block up a 
aſs, | | Raleigh. 
Tin 


| BLOCK-TIN. . {from block and tin.] 


pure or unmixed. Boyle. 
BLOCK A'DE. /. [from block.] A ſiege 
carried on by ſhutting up the place. Taler. 


ToBLOCKA/DE. v. a. ſfrom the noun. ] 


To ſhut up. ope. 
BLO/CKHEAD. ſ. [ from Sock and bead. | 
A fiup'd fellow ; a dolt; a man without 
_ Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. ' 
Gay ; airy. 


 BLO/ODSHED. /. 


 BLOODSHO/TTEN. 


BLO 


BLO'CKHEADED. a, [ from Blockbead. ] 
Stupid ; dull, ' L'Eftrange. 
BLOCK ISH. . [from Mlock.] Stupid; dull, 
Sbateſpeare. 
BLO'CKISHLY, ad. [from bloctiſp.] Ina 
ſtupid manner. | | 
BLO'CKISHNESS. ſ. Stupidity. 
BLO'MARY. /. The firſt forge in the iron 
mills. b Dia. 
BLO'NKET. /. for blanket. Spenſer. 
BLOOD. ſ. [blow, Saxon.] 
1. The red liquor that circulates in the bo- 


dies of animals. Gen 
2. Child; progeny. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Family; kindred. . 


Birth; high extraction. — wo 
Murder; violent death. Shakeſpeare. 

7. Life. | 2 Sam. 
8. The carnal part of man. Matthew. 
9. Temper of mind; ſtate of the paſſions, 


Hudibras. 

10. Hot ſpark ; man of fire, Bacon. 

11. The juice of any thing. Genefir. 
To BLOOD. v. a. | 

1. To ſtain with blood. Bacon. 


2. To enure to blood, as a hound. 
Spenſer, 
3. To heat; to exaſperate. Bacon, 
BLOOD-BOLTERED. a. [from Bh and 
b:lter.] Blood ſprinkled. Shakeſpeare. 
To BLOOD-LET. v. @. To bleed; to open 
a vein medicinally. 
BLOOD-LETTER. g. [from Slaod-ler.] A 
phlebotomiſt. » Wiſeman. 
BLOOD-STONE. /. The Shad- tone is 
green, ſpotted with a bright blood-red. 


Wiodward. 

BLOOD-THI'RSTY. 2. Deſirous to ſhed 
blood. | "| Raleigh, 

3 . | hemanthus, Lat.] 
A plant. 

BLOODGUVLTINESS. f Murder. Spenſe. 

BLO'ODHOUND. /. A hound that follows 
by the ſcent. Soutberne. 

BLO/ODILY. a. [from Sloady.] _— 


0 

BLO'ODINESS. /. [from Sloody.] The ſtate 
of being bloody. Sharp. 
BLO/ODLESS. a. | from led. 
1. Without blood; dead. Dryden. 
2. Without ſlaughter. aller. 
from blond and ſped. 
1. The crime of blood, or murder. South. 
2. Slaughter, x Drydev. 
BLO/ODSHEDDER. /. Murderer. Ecclus, 
BLO!'ODSHOT. 75 [from blood and 
ſhot, ] Filled with 


blood burſting from its proper veſſels. 
Garth, 


BLO/ODSUCKER. /. [from blood and ſuck. ] 
1. A leech; a fly; any think that ſucks 


a. A 


- 
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2. A murderer. | 
BLO/ODY. a. [from Blcod.} 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. Cruel; murderous. Pope. 
BLOOM. / Lum, Germ.] 

1. A bloſſom. 3 

2. The ſtate of immaturity. Dryden. 
To BLOOM. v. 2. 6 

1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. Bacon. 

2. To produce, as bloſſoms. Hooker, 

3- To be in a ſtate of youth. Pope. 
BLO'OMY. a. {from bloom.) Full of owes 


flowery. | Pope. 
BLORE. /. [from 3low.] Act of mowing z 
laſt, : 5 
BLO/SSOM. ſ. [bloyme, Sax. ] The —.— 
that grows on any fs THY: "7 ory 
To BLO/SSOM. v. ». To put ofloms. 
0 pu 


To BLOT. v. a. [from Sattir, Fr. 
1. To obliterate; to make writing _ 


ble. s 
2. To efface; to eraſe, 2 
3. To blur. | cham, 
4. To diſgrace ; to disfigure. Rowe. 


5. To darken, - Cooley. 
BLOT. /. {from the verb. ; 
1. An obliteration of ſomething written. 
Dryden. 
2. A blur; a ſpot. i 
A ſpot in reputation. 


BLOTCH. J [from bar.] A ſpot or puſtule | 


upon the ſkin. Harvey. 
To BLOTE. v. a. To ſmoke, or dry by 
the ſmoke. 
BLOW. { [4/cwwe, Dutch. ] 
r 


1. A ſtroke. Clarendon. 

2. The fatal ſtroke. Dryden. 

3. A ſingle action; a ſudden event. 
Dryden. 


4. The act of a fly, by which ſhe lodges 
ezes in fleſh. Cha 


To BLOW. v. n. pret. blew; particip. paſſ. 


blown, | blapin, Sax.] 
1. To move with a current of air. Pope. 
2. This word is uſed ſometimes imperſon- 
ally with it. Dryden. 
3. To pant; to puff. oe. 
4. To breathe. 

To ſound by being blown. Ailton. 
b. To play mufically by wind. Numb. 
7. To blow over. To paſs away without 


effect. Glanvilie. 
3. Jo Blr up. To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. Tatler. 


5 To BLOW. VU, as, 
1. To drive by the force of the wind. 
South, 
2. To inflame with wind. Jaiab. 
3. To ſwell; to puff into ſine. Sbaleſp. 
4. To ſound an inſtrument of wind muſick. 


Milton. 


| 5. To warm with the breath. Shakeſp. 


BLU 


6. To ſpread by report. | Dryden. 
7. To inſect with the eggs of flies. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. To blow out. To extinguiſh by wind. 
; | - Dryden. 
+ To blow up, To raiſe or ſwell with 
reath. | Boyle. 
10. To blow up. To deſtroy with gunpow- 
der. Woodtuard, 
11. To bleu upon. To make ſtale. Addiſon, 
To BLOW, v. n. [ blopan, Saxon. ] To 
bloom; to bloſſom. Waller. 


BLO/WPOINT, /. A child's play. Donue. 


BLOWTH. /. {| from blow. ] Bloom, or 
bloſſom. Raleigb. 

BLOWZE. ſ. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

BLO'WZY. a. {from b/owze,] Sun-burnt x 
high coloured. 

BLU*BBER., /. The part of a whale that 
contains the oil, 

To BLU/BBER. v. 2. To weep in ſuch a 
manner as to ſwell the cheeks, Swift. 

To BLU'/BBER., v. a, To ſwell the cheeks 
with weeping. 7 Sidney. 

BLU'/DGEON, /. A ſhort ſtick, with one 


end loaded, > 


BLUE. a. [blæp, Sax. blew, Fr.] One of 


the ſeven original colours. Newton, 
BLU/EBOTTLE. . [om blue and bottle, ] 
I. A flower of the bell ſhape. Ray. 
2, A fly with a large blue belly. Prior. 
BLU'ELY. ad. [from blue.] With a blue 
colour, | Seifr. 


BLU/ENESS. .. [ from. b/ze.] The quality 


of being blue, Boyle. 
BLUFF. 3. Big; ſurly; bluſtering. Dryden, 
To BLU“ NDER. v. 2. {[blunderen, Dutch.} 
1. To miſtake groſsly; to err very widely. 
Scutb. 
2. To flounder; to ſtumble. Pope. 
To BLU/NDER, v. a. To mix fooliſhly or 
BLU/NDER. /. [from the verb.] A groſs 
or ſhameful miſtake. Addiſon. 
BLU'/NDERBUSS. /. | from blunder.] A gun 
that is diſcharged with many bullets, 


D ryden 5 
BLU/NDERER. J [from blunder] A block. 


head. Watts. 
BLU/NDERHEAD. /. A ſtupid fellow. LEA. 
BLUNT. 3. 3g 

1, Dull on the edge or point ; not ſharp. 


Sidney. 
2. Dull in underſtanding; not quick. 
Bacon. 

3. Rough; not delicate. Motton. 
4. Abrupt; not elegant. Bacon. 


To BLUNT. . 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To dull the edge or point. * 
2. To repreſs, or weaken any appetite. Sal. 

BLU'NTLY. ad. | from blunt. ] | 
1. Without ſharpneſs, | 

2. Coarſely; plainly. Dryden. 
* BLUNT- 
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BLUNTNESS. ſ. [from blunt.] 
1. Want of edge or point. Sackling. 
2. Coarleneſs; roughneſs of manners. 
Dryden. 
BLUR. fe [50rra, Span. a blot.] A Blot ; ; 
a ſtain. Sauth, 
To BLUR. . 2. [from the noun. ] 
IF». o blot; to efface. Locke. 
2. To fin, Hudibras. ' 


To BLURT. . @. To tet fly without 


thinking. Hakewell, 


To BLUSH. v. 1. [5/ofen, Dutch. ] 


1. To betray ſhame or cenfufion, by a red 


colour in the cheek. | Smith. 
le cry. a red colour. Shakeſpeare. 
BLUSH. f. { from the verb.] 8 
1. The colour in the = Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour. Craſba to. 
3. Sudden appearance. Locte. 
BLU'SHY. a. Having the colour of a bluſh. 
; | Bacon. © 
To BLU'STER. v. ». [ſuppoſed from haf. 
1. To roar as a ſtorm, Spenſer, 


2. To bully; to puff. 


. — of the Tongue. 
BLU'STER. /. {from the verb.] 


s. Roar; noiſe; tumult. Scoife. 
2. Boaſt; boifteronineſs. Shakeſpeare. 


' BLU'STERER. . A ſwaggerer; a bully. 


BLU*STROUS. 4. {from er.] Tumul- 

tuous; noiſy. Hudibras. 
BO. ien. A word of terrour. Temple, 
BOAR. . Iban, Saxon. ] 7 he male ſwine, 


BOARD. /. [bned, Saxon.] | 
s. A piece of wood of more length and 
breacth than thickneſs. . Temple. 


3- A table at which a council or court is 


Deld. Clarendon. 


4. A court of juriſdiction. Bacen, 

5. The deck or floor of a ſhip, Addiſon. 
To BOARD. v. 4 | 

1. Io enter a ſhip by force. Denbam. 

2. To attack, or 3 the firſt attempt. 


Shakeſpeare.” 
2. To lay or pave with boards. Moon. 
_ To BOARD. . . To live in a honſe, 


where a certain rate is paid for eating. 


BOARD-Wacks. f. Wages „ 


ſervants to keep themſelves in victuals. 
BO'ARDER. ſ. [from bcard.] A ta 


BOA RISH. 4. {from bear. ] Swiniſh; bru-- 


tal; cruel, Shakeſpeare. 
To BOAST. To __ one's own worth, 


or actions. 2 „ 


To BO AST. v. a. 


1. To brag of. 1 
2. To magnify; to exalt. Pſaims. 
BOAST. /. 75 
1. A 2 ſpeech. FS ator. 


— 


B OP 


2. Cauſe of boaſting, * i Bhs. 


BO/ASTER. f. [ — beaſt. ] A brag 


BO'ASTFUL. 4. L from boaſt and ai. 5 


Oſtentatious. 

BO/ASTINGLY. ad. [from are. A on. 
tatiouſly. ecay of Prey, 
BOAT. i [bar, Saxon. ] A veſſel to pak 

the water in. Raleigh, 
BOA'TION. . [boare, Lat.] Roar; noiſe; 
Derbam. 


BO ATMAN. 7 f. from boar and mar. 
BO ATSMAN. & He that manages a boat. 
Prior. 

BO ATSWAIN. ſ. [from boat and ſwain.] 
An officer on board a ſhip, who has charge 


of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors. 
Honsel. 
To BOB. v. a. 
1. To beat; to drub. Sdabeſpeme 


2. To cheat; to gain by fraud. Shep. 


To BOB. v. 2. To play e and for- 


ward. Dryden. 
BOB.-/. [from the verb neuter. ] 
1. Something that hangs ſo as to play 


looſe, Dryder. 
2. The words repeated at the end of 2 
fanza. LL Efirany:. 
3. A blow. Aſcbam. 
BO'BBIN. ſ. [ bobine, Fr.] A ſmall pin of 
wood, with a no'ch. Tatler. 


BO'BCHERRY. . [ from beb and cherry. | 
A play among children, in which the 
cherry is hung ſo as to bob againſt the 
mouth, Arbuth nt. 

BO'BTAIL. Cut tail. Shakeſpeare. 


- BO'BTAILED. 4. Having a tail cut. 
DV. A tabie. MHakewel. 5 


L*Eftrange. 

BO'BWTG. . A ſhort wig. Spectatir. 
To BODE. v. 4. bodian, Sax. ] To por- 
tend; to be the omen of. Shakeſpeare, 


To BODE. ». n. To be an omen; to fore 


ſhow. D; vr. 
BO DEM ENT. /. I from bede.] Poffint; 
omen. Shaleſteare. 
To BODGE. v. 2. To boggle. Shateſpeare. 
BO DICE. . {from bodies. | Stays; a waif- 


coat quilted with Whalebone. Prior. 
BO DILESS. a. [ from body.] Incorpoteal ; 
without a body. Dawic:. 


BODILY. #2. rfrom lech. 
r. Corporeal ; containing body. South, 


2. Relating to the body, Yor the mind. 
Hoc ler. 
2. Real; actual. Shakeſveaze. 
BO/DILY.. ad. Corporelity! | Watts. 
BODKIN. [/. { bouſten, or ſmall body. Sin- 
rer. 
1. * inſtrument with a ſmall blade ard 
ſharp point. Hidrey. 


2. An inſtrument to draw a thread or rib- 


3. An inſtrument to dreſs the 1 9 7 


bond through a loop. Pipe. 


BY 


To 
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BO/DY. /. [bodig, Saxon] ; 
1. The material ſubſtance of an animal. 
| | . Mattherv. vi. 25. 
2. Matter; oppoſed to ſpirit, 
3-.A perſon ; a human being, Hooker. 
Reality; oppoſed to repreſentation. 
4. Reality; oppo P 051 
5. A collective maſs. Clarendon. 
5. The main army; the battle, Clarendon. 


7. A corporation, _Sxoift. 
8. The outward condition. x Cor. v. 3. 
9. The main part, Addiſon, 


10. A pandeR ; a general collection. 
11. Strength; as, vine of a good body. 

BODY-CLOATHS, /. Cloathing for horſes 
that are dicted. | Addiſon. 

To BO/DY. v. a. To produce in ſome form. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

BOG. /. L ſoft, Iriſn.] A marſh; a fen; 

a a morals, _ © South, 

BOG TROTTER. /. {| from bog and trot.] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 

Te BO'GGLE. v. n. from begil, Dutch, ] 
1. To ſtart; to fly back. Dryden. 
2, To heſitate. Locke. 

BO'/GGLER. /.. {from beggle.] A doubter ; 
a timorous man. e 

BO'GGY., a. [nom bog. ] Marſhy ; ſwam- 
py. Arbutbnot. 

BO/GHOUSE, ſ. A houſe of office. 


BOHEA. ſ. [An Indian word.] A ſpecies of 


tea. Pope, 
To BOIL. v. n. [bcuiller, Fr.] | 
1. To be agitated by heat. Bentley. 
2, To be hot; to be fervent. Dryden. 
3. To move like boiling water. Gay, 


4. To be in hot liquor, Shakeſpeare. 

5. To cook by boiling. Swift. 
To BOIL. v. a. To ſeeth. Bacon. 
BU/ILER, ſ. [from boil.] 

1. The perſon that boils any thing. Boyle. 


2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
Moodævard. 
DOHSTEROUS. a: [Her, furious, Dutch. ] 
1, Violent; loud; roaring ; ſtormy. 
| . os "Welter. 
2. Turbulent ; furious. Addiſon. 
3. Unwieldy. - Spenſer, 
BOISTEROUSLY. ad. { from boiſterous. ] 
Violently; tumultuouſly. . . _ Sevift, 
BOISTEROUSNESS, ſ. | from boifterous.] 
Tumultuouſneſs ; turbulence, ' | 
BO'LARY, a. | from bole, } Partaking of 
the nature of bole, Brown. 
BOLD. a. bald, Saxon, ] 
1. Daring; brave; ſtout. 
2 Executed with ſpirit. 


common, 
3. Confident; not ſcrupulous. Locke. 
4. Impudent; rude, Eccluſ. vi. 11. 
5. Licentious. „ Maller. 
6. Standing out to the view. Dryden. 


7. To make bold, To take freedoms. 


BOW 


To BO/LDEN, v. a. [from bold.] To make 
bold. Liſcham, 
BO'LDFACE. /. [from bold and face.] Im- 
udence ; ſaucineſs. L'Eftrange. 
BO'LDFACED. 4. | from 6o/d and face.] Im- 
pudent. . Bramhall. 
BO/LDLY. ad. [from boid.] In a bold man- 
ner. Hooker, 
BO'/LDNESS. /. [from Seid. 


1. Courage; bravery. Sic ney. 
2. Exemption from caution. Dryden. 
3. Freedom; liberty, 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
4. Confident truſt 1a God, Hooker. 
5. Aſſurance, Bacon. 


6. Impudence. 
BOLE. 


1, The body or trunk of a tree. Chapman. - 


2. A kind of earth. Woodevard. 
3. A meaſure of corn, containing fix buſh- 
els, ; Mortimer, 
-BO'LIS, ſ. [Lat.] Bolis is a great fiery ball, 
ſwiftly hurried through the air, and ge- 
nerally drawing a tail after it, 
BOLL. /. A round ftalk or ſtem. / 
To BOLL. v. n. [ from the noun. ] To 
riſe in a ſtalk. Exodus. 
BO/LSTER. /. bolyrne, Sax.] 
1. Something laid in the bed, to ſupport 


the head. Gay. 
2. A pad, or quilt. Swift, 
3- Compreſs for a wound. Wiſeman, 


To BO'LSTER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter, 


2. To afford a bed to. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To hold wounds together with a com- 
preſs, Sbarp. 
4. To ſupport; to maintain. South, 
BOLT. .. [Gut, Dutch; gig. 
1. An arrow; a dart. Dryden. 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. Dryden. 


3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an ar- 


row. Addi ſon. 

4. The bar of a door. Shakeſpeare. 

5. An iron to faſten the legs. Shakeſp. 

6. A ſpot or ſtain, Shakeſpecres 
To BOLT. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt. Dryden, 

2. To blurt out. Milton. 

To fetter; to ſhackle, dla leſpeare. 


4. To ſift; or ſeparate with a ſie ve. Dryden. 
5. To examine; to try out. Hale. 
6. To purify; to purye. Shakeſpeare. 
To BOLT. +. n. To ſpring out with ſpeed 
and ſuddenneſs. Dryden. 
BO/LTER, /. [from the verb.] A ſieve to 
ſeparate meal from bran. ö Bacon. 
BO'/LTHEAD. . A long ftrait necked glaſs 
veſſel, a matraſs, or receiver. _ Boyle, 
BO/LTING-HOUSE. ſ. The place where 
meal is ſifted. * Dennis. 


BO'/LTSPRIT. or BowsyarT, f. A maſt 
running out at the head of a ſhip, not 
- Randing upright, but aſlope. 


Seca Dia, 
BO'LUS, 
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BO'LUS. f DS.] A medicine, made up 
into a ſoft maſs, _ than pills, Sc. 
1. A lo noiſe. Bacon. 
2. A hollow i iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent for 
a fuſee, or wooden tube, filled with com- 
buſtible matter; to be thrown out from a 


mortar, Rowe. 
TO BOMB. . 4. To attack with bombs. 
Prior, 


BOMB-CHEST. /. [ from bomb and cheſt. ] 
A kind of cheſt filled with bombs, placed 
| under ground, to blow up in the air. 
BOMB-KETCH. : 8 A kind of ſhip, 
BOMB-VESSEL. rongly built, to bear 
the ſhock of a mortar. Addiſon. 
BO'MBARD. /. [ bombardus, Lat.] A great 
gun. A barrel for wine. Knoles, 
To BOMBA'RD. v. a. ¶ from the noun. } 
To attack with bombs. Addiſon. 
BOMBARDVER. f. from Bombard.] The 
engineer whoſe employment it is to ſhoot 
bombs. Tatler. 
BOMBA'/RDMENT, ſ. from bombard. ] 
An attack made by throwing bombs. ; 
won, 
BO'/MBASIN. ſ. { bombajir, Fr.] A flight 
flken ſtuff. 
BO'MBAST. /. Fuſtian; big words. Donne. 
BO/MBAST. 2. High ſounding. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BOMBULA'TION, ſ. [from bombus, Lat.] 
Sound; noiſe. Brown. 


BONAROBA.. f. A whore, Shakeſpeare, 


BONA'SUS. ſ. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo. 
BONCHRE!TIEN. . French. ] A ſpecies 
of pear, ſo called, probably, a the 
name of a gardener. 
BOND. /. bond, Sax.] 
1. Cords, or chains, with e any one 
is bound. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ligament that holds any thing together, 
Locke, 
3. Union; connexion, Mortimer. 
4. Impriſonment; captivity. As. 
5. Cement of union; cauſe cf union. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. A writing of obligation. Iden. 
7. Law by which any man is obliged. 


Lacke. 


BOND, a; gebon den, Saxon. ] Captive; in 
a ſervile tate. 1 Cor. 


BONDAGE. /. [ from band.] On 


impriſonment. Pepe. 
BO'NDMAID. Y {from bond. a woman 


flave, - 


Shakeſpearee 


BONDMAN. /. [from bond. ] 9 flave. 


ryden. 
A ſlave. Leviticus, 
e 1 Kings. 
man in ſlavery. 


BONDSERVANT. /. 
BONDSERVICE. / 
BO NDSLAVE. . A 


BOO 


BO'NDSMAN. ſ. I from bond and mar. 1 
One bound for another. Derbam. 
BOND WOMAN. 


A woman flave. 


Ben. Jobnſon. 
BONE. /. [ban, Saxon.] A 
3 ſolid parts of the body of an ani- 


2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as 

much fleſh as adheres to it. Dryden. 
3. To be upon the bones, To attack. 
L'Eftr 


4+ To make no bones, To make no ſerup a 


5. Dice. Dryder. 
To BONE. v. @. [from the noun.] To take 
out the bones from the fleſh, 
BO/NELACE. /. ¶ the bobbins with which 
lace is woven being frequently _— of 
bones.] Flaxen lace. ator, 
BO'NELESS. a. [ from bone. ] — 
bones. Shakeſpear 
To BO'NESET. v. u. [from bone and fer] 
To reſtore a bone out of joint; or join a 
bone broken. Wiſeman 
BO'NESETTER. ſ. [from * A chi 
rurgeon. 
BON FIRE. » good, Fr. and 
A fire — 55 triumph. _ 2250 
BO'NGRACE. . 8 grace, Fr.] A co- 
vering for the forehead. Hakewell, 
BO'NNET. ſ. [bonet, Fr.] A hat; a cap. 
Addi 


BO'NNET. ¶ In fortification. } A of 
little ravelin. 


BONNE TS. [In the ſea language.] Small 


fails ſet on the courſes on the mizzen, 
mainſail, and foreſail. 
BONNIL V. ad. | from benny. 1 Gayly; 
Be: oo 1 
/NNINESS, bonny. ; 
handſomeneſs. 4 gs 
BO'NNY. ad. [from bon, bonne, for? 


1. — 4 beautiful. Shake; 

2. Gay Shake Hoare. 
' BONNY-CLABBER. J. Sour 2 — 

Wift, 

BONUM MAGNUM. ſ. A great plum. 
BO'NY. a. from bone. 

1. Conſiſting of bones. Ray. 

2. Full of bones. 


BO'OBY. J. A dull, beavy, flupid fellow. 


Prior. 
BOOK. ſ. [boc, Sax. 
2 1 * — 
N actin, 
2. A particular part of a work, Burner. 
3. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an 
Shakeſpeare, 


Without book, By memory. 

To BOOK, e. a, „ 
avis, 

BOOK-KEEPING. |. [from book and kep-] 
The art of keeping accounts. . 


| 


BOO 


BO'OK BINDER. ſ. A man whoſe pro- 
feſſion it is to bind books, | 
BO'OKFUL. a. [| from book and full. } 
Crouded with undigeſted knowledge. Pope. 
BO/OKISH. a. [from 690k. ] Given to books. 
Spectator. 
BO ORKISHNESS. ſ. [from bocłiſp.] Over- 
ſtudiouſneſs. 
BOOKLEARNED. a. ¶ from book and learn- 
ed.] Verſed in books, Swift, 
BOOKLE'ARNING. ſ. | from boot and 
eee Skill in literature; acquaint- 
ance with books. Sidney. 
BO/OKMAN. . [from boot and man.] A 
man whoſe profeſſion is the ſtudy of books. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
BO'OKMATE, /. Schoolfellow. Shakeſp. 
BO'OKSELLER. /. He'whoſe profeſſion it 
is to ſell books, Walton. 
BO'OKWORM. /. from beo and wvornm. |] 
1. A mite that cats holes in books. 
Guardian. 
2. A ſtudent too cloſely fixed upon books. 
Pope. 
BOOM. ſ. [from boom, a tree, Dutch. } * 
1. [In ſca-languages] A long pole uſed to 
ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding ſail, 
2, A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as 
a mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer. 
3. A bar of wood laid croſs a harbour, 
To BOOM. v. 2. To ruſh with violence. 
Pope. 
BOON, /. [ from bene, Sax.] A gift; a 


grant, Addiſon. 


BOON. a, [ben, Fr.] Gay; merry. Milton. 
BOOR, h. { deer, Dutch.] A lout; a clown, 
” 5 Temple. 
BO/ORISH,. 4. [from bor.] Clowniſh ; ruſ- 
tick, | Shakeſpeare. 
BO'/ORISHLY, ad. After a clowniſh man- 
ner, 

BO/'ORISHNESS. /. [from Booriſp.] Coarſe- 
neſs of manners. - 
BOOSE. [ber 1x, Saxon,] A ſtall for a cow. 

To BOOT. v. a. [box, Saxon. ] 

1. To profit; to advantage, Hooker. Pope. 
2. To enrich ; to benefit. Shakeſpeare, 

BOOT. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Profit; gain; advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To boot, With advantage; over and 
above, LEE 4 Herbert, 
3. Booty or plunder. - Shakeſpeare, 

BOOT. /. rh French.] A —_ for 
the leg, uſed by horſemen, Milton. 

BOOT of @ coach.” The ſpace between the 
coachman and the coach. | 

To BOOT. . 4. To put on boots. Shak. 

BOOT-HOSE. /, [ from boot and boſe. } 

- Stockings to ſerye for boots, Shakeſpeare, 

RBOOT-TREE, /. Wood ſhaped like a leg, 
” mw into boots far ſtretching them. 

91. . | 


BOR 


BO!/OTCATCHER. /. [from boot and earch.] 
The perſon whoſe buſineſs at an inn is to 

pull off the boots of paſſengers. Swift, 

BO/OTED. a, [from boot.} In boots, 


Dryden, 
BOOTH. ſ. [4oed, Dutch.] A houſe built 
of boards or boughs. Swift, 
BO/OTLESS, a. from 6oor.] 
1. Uſeleſs ; unavailing. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Without ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare, 


BO'/OTY. /. [3uyt, Dutch. J 
1. Plunder; pillage. | Dryden, 
2. Things gotten by robbery, _Shakeſp, 
3. To play booty. To loſe by deſign. Dryden. 
BOPE'EP, ſ. To play Bor EEx, is to look 
out, and draw back, as if frighted. Dryden. 
BORA CHIO. ſ. | berracho, Spaniſh. ] A 
drunkard, | Congrewe. 
BORA BLE. a. from bore.]J That may be 
bored. 
BO/R AGE. a. [from borago, Lat.] A plant. 
BORAMEZ. ſ. The vegetable lamb, ge- 
nerally known by the name of Agnus 
Scythicus. b Brown, 
BO'RAX. ſ. [borax, low Latin.] An ar- 
tificial: ſalt, prepared from ſal armoniac, 
nitre, calcined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, 
diſſolved in wine, WY. 


BO/RDEL. /. [bsrdeel, Teut.] A brothel ; 


a bawdyhouſe, South. 
BORDER, /. f bord, German.] 
1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 
Dryden. 
2. The edge of a country. Spenſer, 
3- The outer part of a garment adorned 
with needlework. 
4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet 
with flowers, : | Waller, 
To BO'RDER. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1. To confine upon. Knolles, 
2. To approach nearly to. Tillotſon, 
To BO'RDER. v. 4. 1 
1. To adorn with a border. 
2. To reach; to touch. Raleigh, 
BO'/RDERER. /. from border, ] He that 
dwells on the borders. Philips, 
To BO'RDRAGE. v. n. [from border. ] To 
plunder the borders. Spenſer, 
To BORE, v. 4. [ bonian, Saxen. | To 
| pierce in a hole, - » ' Oighye 
To BORE. v. u. FF 
1. To make a hole, Wilkins, 
2. To puſh forward towards a certain 
point, Drydens 


BORE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The hole made by boring. Milton, 
2. The inſtrument with which a hole us 
bored. Ja I . Mo ron. 
3. The ſize of any hole, Bacon, 
BORE. The preterite of bear. Dryden. 
BO REAL. 4. { boreplis, Lat.] a 
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BOT 


BOREAS, /. [Latin.] The north wind. 
Milton. 

BOR CEE. /. A kind of dance. 

BORN. The participle Falſive of bear. 


Swift. : 


To be BORN. . 3. pafſ. To come into 
life. Locke. 
BO'ROUGH. /. bonhoe, Sax. ] A town 
with a corporation. 
BO'RREL. ( A mean fellow, 
To BO'RROVY. v. a. 
s. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit, _ Nehemiah. 
2. To aſk of another the uſe of ſome- 
thing for a time. Dryden. 
3. To take ſomething of another. W 
+ To uſe as one's own, though not be- 
longing to one. Dryden. 
BORROW. /. [ from the verb.] The 
 ._ thing borrowed. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'RROWER. /. [from borrow. ] 
1. He that borrows, Milton. 
155 He that Fay what is another's. Pope. 
SCAGE „ Fr.] Wood, or 
woodlands, * 7 Watton. 
BO SK. 4. boſque, Fr.] W. Milton. 
BO SOM. /. F . +; wag 
1. The breaft; 1 
2. An incloſure. 
3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaft, Exodus. 
4. The tender affections. Milton, 
. Inclination ; deſire. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'SOM, in compoſition, implies intimacy ; 
confidence; fondneſs. Ben. Jobrſon. 
To BO'SOM. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe in the boſom. Milton. 
2. To conceal in privacy. Pope. 
BO'/SON, /. I corrupted from bearſwwain. } 


Sfenſer. 


BOSS, N , Fr.] 
1. A ſtud Pape. 

| * _ Part riſing in the midit of any 
ob, 

3 — 


b- 5 thick body of any kind. 
ITED . fin architecture.] Any ſtone 

that has a * 

79 T. woken of crowfoot. 

TANI a, [sun, an herb, ] 

OTANICK. Relating to herbs ; {killed 
in herbs. Addiſon. 

BOT'ANIST. J« {from botany. } One killed 
in plants, Woodward, 

BOTANO/LOGY. . [Prravorcyio, ] A dif 
courſe upon plants. 

BOTCH, /. [bozza, Italian, 1. 

1. A ſwelling, or eee difcolorties of 
the ſkin, Donne. 
2. A part in any * ill fniſhed. _Shok. 

. An adventitious part elumbpiy added. 

Dryden, 


LE EL - 2 


Swift, 
BO RER. /. {from bore.] A piercer. Maren. 


atts. 


00 


To BO TC H. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


I. To mend or patch cloaths elumſily. 
Dryde en. 
2. Te put together unſuitably, or un- 
ſilfully. Dryden. 
3. To mark with botches. Garth, 
BO'TCHY, 3. | from botch.] Marked with 
botches. Shakeſpeare, 
BOTH. 4. [| barha, 1. ]* The two. 
Hooker, 
BOTH. conj. As well, Dryden, 
BO'TRYOID. 3. 9 Having the 
form of a bunch of gra Woodward, 


BOTS, /. Small worms in the entrails of 


horſes. Shakeſpeare, 

BO'TTLE. ſ. [bouteille, Fr.] 
1. Aſm | veſſel of glaſs, or other matter, 
Xing. 


2. A quantity of wine uſually pat into a 
bottle ; a quart. Spettator,” 
3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundled up. 

Donne. 


To BOTTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


incloſe in bottles. Sift, 
BO'TTLEFLOWER, ſ. A plant. d 
BO TTLESCREW. from bottle and 


ſcrew, [A ſerew to pull out the cork. 


Sift, 
BO'TTOM, J. [boxm, Saxon. 
1. The loweſt part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. Dryden. 


3. The foundation; the ground * 


Atterlary, 

4. A dale; a valley. Bentley. 
5. The deepeſt part. Locke. 
6. Bound; limit. Shakeſpeare, 


7. The utmoſt of any man's capacity. 


Shakeſpeare. 
8. The laft reſort. Addiſon. 
9. A veſſel for navigation. Norris, 


10. A chance; or ſecurity, -Clarendon. 
11, A ball of thread wound up together. 
Mortimer, ; 
To BO'FTOM. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To build upon; to fix upon as a ſup- 
port, Atterbury. 
2. To wind upon ſomething, Stakſp. 
To BO*TTOM, v. =. To reſt upon as its 
ſupport. | | Locke. 
BO'TTOMED, 2. Having a bottom. 
BO'TTOMLESS. 2. ¶ from bottom, ] With- 
dut a bottom; fathomleſs. Miltor. 
BO'TTOMRY. . [in navigation and com- 
merce. | The act of borrowing om ire Og 
a thip's bottom, 
BO'UCHET. ſ. [French.] A ſort of pea 
BOUD. /. An inſect which breeds in Galt, 
To BOUGE, v. n. [ bouge, Fr. ] To ſel] 
out. 


9 Fa I. C (bog, Saxon. 1. An 50 


BOUNHT. prites of 70 buy. 7BOUGHT, 


B O U 


BOUGHT. J. [from to bow.] 


1, A twiſt; a link; a knot. Milon.. 
2. A eien Brown. 
Broth ; ſoup. 


BOU'TILLOMN. 'L French: ] 

BIYULDER Walls. [in an Fra, Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in a 
ſtrong mortar, 

To BOUNCE. v. n. 
1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with 


great force, Swift. 
2, To make a ſudden leap, Addiſon. 
1 To boaſt; to bully. 
To be bold, or ſtrong. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'UNCE. h {from the verb.] 
1. A ſtrong ſudden blow. Dryden. 
2. A ſudden crack or noiſe, Gay. 


3. A boaſt; a threat. 
BO/UNCER, 'ſ [from bounce.] A boaſter; 
a _ ; an empty threatner. 


BOUND. /. [from bind. ] 
1. A limit; a boundary. Pope. 
2. A limit by which any excurſion is re- 
ſtrained. Locke. 


3. A leap; a jump; a ſpring. Addiſon. 
4. A rebound, ecay of Pie'y. 
To BOUND. v. a. [from the noun 

1. To limit; to terminate, den. 

2. To reſtrain; to confine. Shakeſpeare, 
To BOUND. v. 2 [ bendir, Fr.] 

1. To jump; to ſpring. Pope, 

2. To rebound ; to fly back. Shakeſp. 
To BOUND. v. a. To make to bound. 

Shakeſpeare. 

BOUND. participle paſſive of bind. Knolles. 


* a, [a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy. 5 77 ned; intending to come to 
any p Temple. 

50 UNDARv. ſ. [from bound.] Limit; 
bound. Rogers. 

| BO/UNDEN, participle paſſive of bind, 
Rogers, 
PO'UNDING-STONE. 7 /. A ſtone to 
BOUND-STONE, play with. | 


BO'UNDLESNESS. . | from bundle. 
Exemption from limits. — 
BOUNDLESS. a. [ from bound. ] Un- 
limited; unconfined, South, 
- BOUNTEOUS. a. [from bounty.) Liberal; 
ind; generous. "Dryden. 
BO'UNTEOUSLY. ad. { from bownteous. ] 
Liberally ; generouſly. D 
BO/UNTEOUSNESS. J. L from W ] 
Munificence ; liberality. Pſalms. 
BOUNTIFUL. 4. [ from bounty and fill. ] 
Liberal; generous ; munificent. Taylor. 
BO'UNTIFULLY, a. {from bountiful. Li- 
berally, Danne. 
BO'UNTIFULNESS. . [ from bountiful. ] 
4 quality of being bountiful; genero- 


Corinthians, 
BOUNTIHEAD. 2 /. Goodneſs; virtue. 
BO'UNTIHOOD, * Sfenſer, 


BOW 


 BO'UNTY. f. | bonte, Fr.] Generoſity 3 


liberality ; munificence, Hooker. 
To BO'URGEON. v. . {bourgeonner, Fr.] 
To ſprout ; to ſhoot into branches. Hoxwel. 


BOURN. .. ¶ borne, Fr.] 


1. A bound; a limit. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. A brock; a tor rent. . Spenſer, 
To BOUSE. v. n. | buyſen, Dutch, d To 
drink laviſhly. Spenſer, 
BO'/USY, a. | from bouſe.] Drunken, King. 
BOUT. /. | botta, Italian, J A turn; 2s 
much of an action as is performed at one 


time. Sidney, 
BO'UTEFELU, ſ. [French.] An incendiary, 
| King Charles, 
BO'/UTISALE. /. A fale at a cheap rate. 
| Hayward, 


BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The lat words 
or rhimes of a number of verſes given to 
be filled up. 

To BOW, v. a. [bugen. Saxon. ] 

1. To bend, or inflect, - Locke, 
2, To bend the body ia token of reſpect 


or ſubmiſſion, Tſaiah, 

3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenfion. 
Ecclus. 

4. To depreſs; to cruſh. Pope. 


To BOW. v. 2. 


1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure. 

2. To 3 a reyerence. Decay of Piety. 

3. To ſtoop, Fudges, 

4. To fink under preſſure. Jaiab. 
BOW. /. [from the verb.] It is pronounced, 

like the verh, as row, Bd.] An act of 


reverence or fubmiffion. Swift. 
BOW. ſ. pronouced bo, 

1. An inſtrument of war. Alleyne. 

2. A rainbow, Genefis, 
3. The inſtrument with which ftring-in- 
ſtruments are ſtruck, Dryden, 

4. The doubling of a : firing i in a ſlip knot. 
Wiſeman, 

. A yoke. Shakeſpeare. 


. Bow of 4 ſhip. That part of her 
which begins at the loof, and compaſſing 
ends of the ftern, and ends at the ſtern- 

© moſt parts of the forecaftle. 
BOW-BENT, 3. [ from bow and bent. ] 
Crooked. Milton. 
BOW-HAND. /. { from bow and band.] 
The hand that draws the bow. Spenſer, 
BOW-LEGGED. 4. [ from bow and g. ] 
Having crooked legs, 
To BO'WEL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
pierce the bowels, Themſon, 
BO WELS. ſ. [boyaux, Fr.] 
1. Inteſtines; the veſſels and organs with- 
in the body. Samuel, 
4 The inner parts of any tbing. _— 
. Tenderneſs ; compaſſion. Clarendon 
50 WER. þ [f [from bough, ] 
1. An ar Pope. 
2. It ſeems to in Spenſer, a blow; 
| O32 a uke 
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BOY 


v firoke t [Sourrer, Fr. to fall upon. ] Spenſer, 


BO'WER. /. [ from the bw of a ſhip. ] 


Anchor ſo called. 
To BO'WER, v. a. [from the noun,] To 
embower. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'WERY. 3. [ from bewer.] Full of 
bowers. | | Tic tell. 
BOWL. f. [b ueltn, Welch.] 
1. A veſſel to hold liquids. 
2. The hollow part of any thing. 


Felton. 
Sæoiſt. 


. A bafin, or fountain. Bacon. 


BOWL. ſ. {boule, Fr.] A round maſs rolled 
along the ground, Herbert. 
To BOWL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To play at bowls. 
2. To throw bowls at any thing. Shakeſp. 
BO'WLDER STONES, /. Lumps or frag- 
ments of ſtones or marble, rounded by 
being tumbled to and again by the action 
of the water. Mood ward. 
BO WL ER. ſ. {from bow!.] He that plays 
at bowls. | 
BO/WLINE. f. A rope faſtened to the 
middle part of the outſide of a ſail. 
BO'WLING-GREEN, /. from bow! and 
green.] A level piece of ground, kept 
ſmooth for bowlers. Bentley. 
 BO'WMAN. ſ. An archer. eremiah, 
BO/WSPRIT. f. Boltfprit ; which ſee. 
To BQ'WSSEN., v. @«. 
Carew. 


ſoak. 
BO'/WSTRING. /. The firing by which 
the bow is kept bent. A 
BO'WYER, g. {from w.] 
1. An archer, Dryden. 
2. One whoſe trade is to make bows, 
BOX. /. [box, Saxon.] A tree. 
BOX. ſ. box, Saxon. ] 


1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, 


to hold any thing. Pope. 
2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs. 
3. The cheſt into which money given is 
put. Spenſer. 
4. Seat in the playhouſe. Pepe. 
To BOX. . 4. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe in a box. Swift. 
BOX. /. ¶ beck, a check, Welch. ] A blow 
on the head given with the hand. 
Bramball. 
To BOX. v. . [from the noun. ] To fight 


with the fiſt, Spectator. 
BOXEN. a. [from box.] 
1. Madd of box. | Gay, 
2. Reſembling box. Dryden. 
BOXER. ſ. ¶ from ber.] A man who 
fights with his fiſt, 
BOY. . 


1. A male child; not a girl. | 
2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence; older 
than an infant. . 
3. A word of contempt for young men, 
N | Tc le 


To drench; to 


fellow. 


To BOY. v. „. I from the noun.] To act 
apiſhly, or like a boy. Shakeſpeare, 


BO VYHOOD. . | from boy. ]J The ſtate of 


a boy, Sui ft. 
BO/YISH. a. [from Boy.] 

1. Belonging to a boy. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Childiſh ; trifling, Dryden, 


BO'/YISHLY. ad. [from 4oyiſh.] Chiſdiſnj- 


ly; triflingly. 
BO*'YISHNESS., ſ. [ from Scyiſb.] Childiſh- 
neſs; triflingneſs, 
BO*YISM. ſ. [from bey. ] Puerility ; child- 
iſhneſs, Dudes. 
BP. An abbreviation of biſhop. 
BRA'BBLE. ſ. [brabbelen, Dutch.] A cla- 
morous conteſt. Shakeſpeare, 
To BRA'BBLE. v. n. [ from the noun, ] 
To conteſt noiſily. | 
ap ans” . A clamorous noiſy fel- 
ow. 
To BRACE. v. a. [embraſſer, Fr.] 
1. To bind; to tie cloſe with bandages. 


Locke, © 


2. To intend ; to ſtrain up. 
BRACE, /. [from the verb.] 

1. Cincture; bandage, 

2. That which holds any thing tight. 

Der bam. 

3. Braces of a coach, Thick ftraps of 

leather on which it hangs. 

4. Ba ACE. [in printing.] A crooked line 

inclofing a paſſage ; as in a triplet. 


Holden, 


. Warlike preparation. Shakeſpeare. 
.\ Tenſion ; tightnels, Holder. 
BRACE. /. A pair; a couple. Dryden, 


BRA'CELET. /. [bratelet, Fr.] An orna- 
ment for the arms. Boyle. 
BRA'/CER. /. [from brace.] A eincture; 
a bandage. Wiſeman, 
BRACH. /. [ braque, Fr.] A bitch hound, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
BR A'CHIAL. . {from brachium, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the arm. 
BRACHY'GRAPHY. ſ. [ Bgayvc and g- 
o.] The art or practice of writing in a 
| ſhort compaſs. Glanville, 
BRACK. /. A breach, Digby. 
BRA/CKET. /. A piece of wood fixed for 
the ſupport of ſomething. Mortimer. 
BRA CRISH. 4. brach, Dutch. } Salt; 
ſomewhat falt: Herbert. 
BRA CKISHNESS. ſ. [from bracki/þ. ] Salt- 
neſs. Cheyne. 
BRAD, ſ. A fort of nail to floor rooms 
with, Moxon. 
To BRAG. v. . { braggeren, Dutch. ] To 
boaſt ; to difplay oftentatiouſly. Sanderſon. 
BRAG. .. {from the verb.] 
1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. 
2. The thing boaſted, 


Bacon. 
Milton . 


BRAGGADO CIO. /. A puffing, ane 
4. 


BKAG- 


B R A 


BRA/GGART. a. [from brag.] Boaſtful; 
vainly oſtentatious. 
BRA'GGART. /. [from brag.] A boaſter. 
Shakeſpeare, 
BRA'GGER, /. [from brag.] A bear. 
out 


BRA/OLESS. a, [from brag. Without a 


Shakeſpeare, 

BRA'GLY. ad, [from brag.) Finely, 
penſer. 
To BRAID. v. a. [bhæ dan, Saxon.] To 

weave together. Hilton. 
BRAID. /. # [from the verb.] A texture; 

a knot. Prior, 
BRAID. a. Deceitful. Shakeſpeare. 
BRAILS. ſ. [Sea term, ] Small ropes reeved 

through blocks, 
BRAIN, ſ. [bnæzen, Saxon. ] 

1. That collection of veſſels and organs 

in the head, from which ſenſe and motion 


Ree) 


hu 


ariſe, Shakeſpeare 
2. The underſtanding. Hammond, 
3. The affeQtions, Shakeſpeare. 


To BRAIN. v. a, To kill by beating out 
the brains, Pope. 
BRA'INISH. . [from brain.] Hotheaded ; 
furious, 
BRA'INLESS. 4. [from brains] Silly. 
Hooker. 
BRA'INPAN. /. [from brain and par. ] The 
ſkull containing the brains, Dryden. 
BRAIN SICK. #2. 9 brain and fcb. 
Addleheaded; gi Kinolles, 
BRA/INSICKLY. = from brainfick. ] 
Weakly ; headily. Shakeſpeare. 
BRA/INSICKNESS. ,. { from brainfick. ] 
Indiſcretion ; giddineſs. 
BRAKE. The preterite of break, 
BRAKE. ſ. Fern; brambles, 
BRAKE. /[. 
1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or flax, 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's kneading trough. _ 
BRA“K V. a. | from brake. ] Thorny; 
prickly ; rough. Ben. Jobnſon. 
BRA/MBLE. . [bnemlap, Sax. rubus, Lat.] 
I, Blackberry buſh; dewberry buſh ; raſp- 
berry buſh. Millar. 
2. Anyrough prickly ſhrub, Gay. 
BRA/MBLING, /. A bird, called alſo a 
mountain chaffinch. Die. 
BRAN, ſ. [brenna, Ital.] The huſks of 
corn ground, Wotton. 
BRANCH. ſ. [branche, Fr.] 
1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the 
main boughs. Sbateſpeare. 
2. Any diſtinct article. Rogers. 
3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt, 
Raleigh. - 
4. A ſmaller river running into a larger. 
Raleigh, 
5. Any part of a family deſcending in a 


Knoles. 
Dryden. 


Dine. f 


Shakeſpeare, | 


BRA 


6. The offspring; the deſcendant, Craſhaw, 

7. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
To BRANCH, v. », {from the noun.] 

1. To ſpread in branches. 


2. To ſpread into ſeparate parts. Locke. 

3. To ſpeak diffuſively. Spectator. 

4. To have horns ſhooting out. Milton. 
To BRANCH, v. a, | 

1. To divide as into branches. Bacon. 

2. To adorn with needlework. Spenſer. 


BRA/NCHER. . 
1, One that ſhoots out into branches, 
FWitton, 
a 2. Infalconry, a young hawk. [branchier, 
French, 


BRA/NCHINESS. , [from branchy.] Ful- 


neſs of branches, 
BRA/NCHLESS, à. from branch.] 

1, Without ſhoots or boughs. | 

2. Naked. Shakeſpeare, 
BRA'NCHY. a. [from 6ranch,] Full of 

branches ſpreading, 1 
BRAND. /. Ibnand, Saxon.] 

1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted. 


Dryden. 
2. A ſword, Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt, Granville, 


4. A mark made by burning with a hot 
iron, Bacon. Dryden. 
To BRAND. . 4. [ branden, Dutch.} To 
mark with a note of infamy, Atterbury. 
BRA/NDGOOSE. ſ. A kind of wild fowl. 
To BRA/NDISH. v. a. | from brand, a 
ſword. ] 


1. To wave or ſhake. Smith. 
2. To play with; to flouriſh, Locle. 


BRANDLING. J. 'A particular worm. 
Waltone 

BRANDY. ſ. A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from 

wine. Swift, 

BRA/NGLE. ſ. Squabble; wrangle. — gel 

To BRA'NGLE. v. 2. To wrangle ; 
ſquabble. | 

BRANK. ſ. Buckwheat. Mortimer. 

BRA'NNY. 2. [from bran.] Having the 
appearance of bran. Wi „ 

BRA /SIER. /. [from brafs.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. 
Maron. 
2. A pan to hold coals. Arbuthnot. 

BRASTL, or Brxazit. . An American 
wood, commonly ſuppoſed to have been 
thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 

from Braſil. 

BRASS. /. [bnap, Saxon. ] 

1. A yellow metal, made by mixing cop- 
per with lapis calaminaris. Bacon. 
2. Impudence. 

BRA/SSIN ESS. ſ. [from braſſy.] An ap- 
pearance like braſs. 

BRASS V. a. [from braſs.] 
x. Partaking of braſs, 

2. Hard as braſs, 


l 
Shakeſpeare, 


3. Im- 


Milton. 
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B R A 


Impudent. 
AST. . 4. [from burſt.) pt ; 
broken. Spenſer. 0 
BRAT. /. 
1. A child, ſo calledin contempt, 
A > Roſcommon. 
_—_ ogen e South, 
ME er —— 


BRAVE. ka, [ brave, N „ 
1. Courageous; daring; bold. Bacon. 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Magnificent; grand. Den bam. 
4. Excellent; noble. Sidney. Digby. 


BRAVE. / [brave, Fr.] 
3. A hector; a man daring beyond pru- 
dence or fitnels. Dryden. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge. Shakeſpeare. 

To BRAVE. v. a. [from the noun. 

. 2 defy; to challenge. ryder. 
2. To carry a boaſting appearance. Bacon. 
BRAVELY. ad. [from brave.} In a brave 
manner; coyrageouſly ; gallantly. Dryden. 
BRAVERY. /. [from brave. ] 


x. Courage; magnanimity. Addiſon. 
2. Splendour; magnificence. Spenſer. 
2 8 oſtentation. Bacon. N 

Bravado; toaft. Sidney. 


150.4 e avs, Ital.] A man who 

murders Govern. of the Tongue. 

' To BRAWL. v. 25 LErauiller, Fr.] 

1. To quarrel noifily and indecently. 
Shak e. Watts. 


3. To ſpeak loud and indecently. Shakef. 
3. To make a noiſe, Shakeſpeare. 
BRAWL. /. {from the verb.] arrel; 

noiſe ; ſcurrility. ooker, 
BRA'WLER, . {from braw!.] A 3 


BRAWN. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
13. * .d or muſculous part the 
Peact an. 
= The arm, ſo called from its being muſ- 
culous. 
3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. Dry den. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. Mortimer, 
g. A boar. 
BRA'WNER. /. I from "Ee A ”_ 


killed for the table. wet 
e 


"BRA'WNINESS, /. [from brawny.] Sever 
hardneſs. 
BRA'WNY. 4. | Dram brews. Much, 
Dryden, 


To "Sly. v. 4. | bnacan, Saxon. } To . 


pound; or grind ſmall Chapman. 
To BRAY. V. 2. ar, F 2 

1. To make a noiſe as an als. Dryden. 

2. To make an offenſive noiſe, Cergreve. 
BRAY. 4. [from the verb.] Noiſe; found. 


BRAYER. , [from bray.] 
3. One that ren ike cb. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. - 


Pie. 


B R E 


2 printers, an inſtrument to temper 
in | 
To BRAZ E. v. a. [from brafs.] 
1. To ſolder with braſs. Moxor. 
2. To harden to impudence. Shakeſpeare, 
BRA/ZEN. a. [from braſs.] 


1. Made of braſs. eacbam. 
2. Proceeding from braſs. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Impudent. | 
To BRATZEN. v. „. To be impudent; to 
bully. :. Arbuthme. 
BRA'ZENFACE. ſ. [from 1 and face.] 
An impudent wretch. Shakeſpeare, 
BRA'ZENFACED. a. [from brazenface,) 


Impudence ; ſhameleſs. Shakeſpeare, 
BRA/ZENNESS. . [from braxen.] 

1. Appearing like braſs, 

2. Impudenee. 


BRA'ZIER. ſ. See Bu ASIEI. Swift, 
BREACH, ,. {from break ; breche, Fr.] 
1. The act of breaking any thing. Sbak, 
2. The fiate of being broken. Shake p. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a bat- 
tery. Knalles, 
4. The violation of a law or contract. 
South, 
An opening in a coaſt, Spenſer, 
8 Difference; quarrel. Clarendon. 
. InfraQtion ; injury. Clarendor. 
BREAD. J. Ibneod, Saxon. 
1. Food made of ground corn. Arbuthrot. 
2. Food in general. Philips. 


Support of life at large, Pope. 


3 
BREAD-CHIPPER, ,. irom bread and 


chip.] A baker's ſervant, Shakeſpeare, 
BREAD-CORN. /. [from bread and corn. | 
Corn of which bread is made, Hayward. 


— 1. [from dnad, d The 


meaſure of any plain ſuperficies from fide 
to fide. Addiſon. 


To BREAK. v. à4. pret. I broke ; or brate; j 


part. paſſ. broke, or broken. [bneccap, Sax. 
1. To part by violence. Mark. 


2. To burſt, or open by force, Burnet, 
3. To pierce ; to divide. D 

4. To deſtroy by violence, Bu, net. 
5. To overcome ; to ſurmount. Cay. 


8 To batter; to make breaches or gaps 
Shakeſpeare. 


2 55 cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of the 


Tillotſon. 
2 To fink or appal the ſpirit. Philips. 
9. To ſubdue. liſon, 


10. To cruſh; to diſable ; to incapacitate. 


Clarendon. 
11. To weaken the mind. Felton. 


12. To tame; to train to obedience. 
TERA Vi weil, 
13. To make bankrupt. . 
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B R E 


16. To infringe a law. 
17. To intercept; to hinder the effect of, 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 
18. To interrupt. Hh Dryden, 
19. To ſeparate company, Atterbury, 
20. To diflolve any union, Collier, 
21. To reform. Grew, 
22. To open ſomething new. Bacon, 


23. To break the back. To diſable one's 
fortune. | Shakeſpeare. 
24. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
25. To break faſt, To eat the firſt time 
in the day. | 
26. To break ground, To open trenches. 
27. To break the heart. To deſtroy with 
grief. Dryden. 
28. To break the neck, To lux, or put out 
the neck joints. Shakeſpeare. 
29. To break off. To put a ſudden ſtop. 
20, To break off. To preclude by ſome 
obſtacle. | Addiſon. 
31, To break up. To diſſolve. Arbutbnot. 
32. To break up, To open; to lay open. 

a oodavard, 


33+ 7 o break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 


Knoles. | | 
'BRE/AKNECK. /. A ſteep place endanger- 


34. To break upon the wheel, To puniſh 
dy ſtretching a criminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats, 

35. To break wind, To give vent to 
wind in the body, 

To BREAK. v. u. 


1. To part in two. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To burſt, , | ryden. 
3. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a 
rock, Pope. 


4. To open and diſcharge matter. Harwey, 


5. To open as the morning, Donne, 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim, Shakeſp. 
7. To become bankrupt. - Pope, 


3. To decline in health and ſtrength, Scr. 
9. To ifſue out with vehemence, Pope. 
10, To make way with ſome kind of ſud- 
denneſs. Hooker, Samuel. 
11. To come to an explanation, B. Jobn ſon. 
12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 


ä Ben. Jobnſon. Prior. 
14. To diſcard. Sift. 
14. To break from. To ſeparate from 
with ſome vehemence. Roſcommon. 
15. To break in. To enter unexpectedly. 
3 5 Addiſon. 
16. Te break looſe, To eſcape from cap- 
tivity, 3 ilton, 
17. To break off, To deſiſt ſuddenly. 
T1 . Taylor. 
18. To break off from. To part from with 
violence, Shakeſpeare, 


19. To break out. To diſcover itie}f in 
ſudden effects. South, 
20. To break cut. To have eruptions from 
the body, * ; 


BRE 
To become diſſolute. 
Dryden. 


22. To break ups 7 To ceaſe ; to intermit. 
5 Bacon. 


21. To break out, 


23. To break up, To diſſolve itſelf, Warts, 


24. To break up, To begin holidays. 
Shakeſpeare. 
25. To break with, To part friendſhip 
with any. 
BREAK, .. [from the verb.] 
1. State of being broken; opening. 


Knolles. 


2. A pauſe; an interruption, 
3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is 
ſuſpended. 

BRE'AKER. ſ. [from break. ] 
1. He that breaks any thing. South, 
2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks. 

To BRE/AKFAST, v. n. [from break and 

faſt.] To eat the firſt meal in the day. 


Prior. 
BRE/AKFAST. f [from the verb.] 


1. The firſt meal in the day. Motten. 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 

Bacon. 

A meal in general. Dryden. 


ing the neck. Shakeſpeare, 


BRE/AKPROMISE. /. One that makes a 


practice of breaking his promiſe. Shakeſps 
BREAM, ſ. [5rame, Fr.] The name of a 
fiſh 


BREAST. /. [bneorr, Saxon.] - 
1. The * part of the 3 body, 
between the neck and the belly. 

2. The dugs or teats of women which 
contain the milk. Job, 

3. The part of a beaſt that is under the 
neck, between the forelegs. 
4+ The heart; the conſcience, Dryden, 
5. The paſſions. Cur 

To BREAST. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

meet in front. | Shakeſpeare. 

BRE'ASTBONE. /. [from breaft and bone, ! 
The bone of the breaſt; the ſternum. 

BREASTHIGH, 4. [from breaff and bigh.] 
Up to the breaſt. S. 

BRE ASTHOOES. /. [from breaft and book. ] 

With ſhipwrights, the compaſſing timbers 
before, that help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, 
and all the forepart of the ſhip. Harris. 

BRE/ASTENOT, - [from breaſt and knot. ] 

A knot or bunch of ribbands worn by 
women on the breaſt. Aadiſon. 

BRE/ASTPLATE. /. ſ from breaft and plate.] 
Armour for the breaſt. Cosuley. 

BRE/ASTPLOUGH, /, A plough uſed 2 


paring turf, driven by the breaſt. Mortim. 


BRE/ASTWORK. {, { from breaſt and work. 
Works thrown up as high as the breaſt o 
the defendants, Clarendon. 

BREATH, 


Swift. 
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B R E 


BREATH. f [bnaSe, Saxon. ] 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 


* body. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Life. : ryden. 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing freely. 
| Dryden, 

4. Reſpiration. Milton, 


8. Reſpite ; pauſe; relaxation. Sbakeſp. 
. Breeze ; moving air. Aadiſon. 
7. A ſingle act; an inſtant. Dryden, 
To BREATHE. v. 3. [from breathe. ] 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by 


* the lungs. Pope. 
3. To live. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To reſt. Roſcommon. 


4. To paſs by breathing, 
To BREATHE. v. a. | 
1. To inſpire into one's own body, and 
expire out of it. | Dryden, 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Piety. 
3. To eje by breathing. Spect᷑ator. 
4. To exerciſe, | Shakeſpeare. 
5. To move or actuate by breath. Prior, 
5. To utter privately. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To give air or vent to. Dryden. 
BRE'/ATHER. /. [from brearbe.] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. Stakeſ. 
2. One that utters any thing. Shateſgeare. 
3. Inſpirer; one that animates or infuſes 
by inſpiration. a Norris. 
BRE/ATHING. ſ. [from breatbe.] 
1. Aſpiration; ſecret prayer. Prier. 
2. Breathing place ; vent. Dryden. 
BRE'/ATHLESS. a. [from breath.) 


Shakeſpeare. 


— from to breed, 
BRED. particip. paſſ. to breed, ] 
: I. [ Wick f 


— 2 See B AID. Addiſon. 
BREECH, ſ. [ſuppoſed from bnacan, Sax. 
1. The lower part of the body. Hayward, 
2. Breeches. | Shakeſpeare, 
3- The hinder part of a piece of ordnance, 


T0 BREECH. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To put into breeches. 
2. To fit any thing with a brecch ; as, to 
breech a gun. 
BREF/ECHES. ſ. [bnzc, Saxon. ] 
- x. The garment worn men over the 
lower part of the bod. e 
2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wife, to 
uſurp the authority of the huſband. 
L' Eftrange. 


To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I have 


bred. ¶ bnæ dan, Saxon. ] 


1. To procreate ; to generate, Roſcommon. ' 


2. To occaſion ; to cauſe ; to produce, 

| | Aſcham. 
3. To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. Shak, 
4. To produce from one's ſelf, Locke, 


- 


Hegker, 


BRE 


6. To educate; to qualify by education, 
> Drydes. 
7. To bring up; to take care of. Dryden, 
To BREED. v. . | 
1. To bring young. Spectator. 
2. To encreaſe by new production. Naleigb. 
3. To be produced; to . birth, Bentley, 
4. To raiſe a breed. Mortimer. 
BREED. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion of 
ſpecies, Roſcommon, 
2. Progeny; offspring. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A number produced at once; a hatch, 
Gr e. 
BRE/EDBATE. ſ. [from breed and bats.] 
One that breeds quarrels. Shakeſpeare, 
BRE'/EDER. ſ. {from breed. ] 
1. That which produces any thing. Shai. 
2. The perſon which brings up another. 
| Aſcbam. 
3. A female that is prolifick. Shbaleſp. 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 


| | Temple, 
BR/EEDING. .. [from breed.] 
1. Education; inſtruction; qualifications, 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony, 
/ Sift, 
3. Nurture, | Milton. 
BREESE. ſ. [bniora, Saxon. ] A ſtinging 
fl Dryden 


y. 5 
BREEZE. ſ. [brezza, Ital.] A e 
Dryden 


BRF/EZY. ad. [from breeze] 8 
gales. Pope, 
BREME. 4. Cruel; ſharp ; ſevere. 


BRENT, a. Burnt. 
BRET. /. A fiſh of the turbut kind. 
BRE'THREN. ſ. [The plural of brother.] 


- Wt, 
BRE/VIARY. ſ. [breviaire, Fr.] 4 
1. An abridgment ; an epitome. 2 
2. The book containing the daily ſervice 
of the church of Rome. 
BRE'VIAT. ſ. [from brevis, Lat.] A ſhort 
compendium. Decay of Pieiy. 
BRE'VIATURE. /. [from 8 1 An 
abbreviation. 

BREVVER. ſ. A particular ſize of ſmall 
letter ufed in printing. : 
BRE/VITY. /. ¶ brevitas, Lat.] Conciſe- 

neſs ; ſhortneſs. der. 
To BREW, v. a. [brovwen, Dutch. 
1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral in- 


gredients. Milton. 
2. To prepare by mixing things . | 

| pe. 

3. To contrive; to plot. Mottos. 
To BRE W. v. 3. To perform the office of 
a brewer. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


BRI 


BREW. . [from the verb.] Manner of 


brewing. Bacon. 

BREWAGE. . [from breco. ] Mixture of 
various things. . Shakeſpeare. 

BRE WER. A man whoſe profeſſion it is 
to make beer. Tillotſon, 

BRE/ WHOUSE, 1. [from brew and houſe. } 
A houſe appropriated to brewing. + Bacon. 

BRE WING. /. [from brew.] Quantity of 
liquor brewed, 

BRE/WIS, ſ. A piece of bread ſoaked in 
boiling fat pottage, made of ſalted meat. 

BRIBE. /. [ Bride, in French, ] A reward 
given to pervert the judgment. Maller. 

To BRIBE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To gain 
by bribes, 

BRUBER. . [from bribe.] One that pays 
for corrupt practices. 

BRIBERY. J. The crime of taking rewards 


for bad practices. Bacon. 
BRICK. /. [brich, Dutch, ] 
1. A maſs of burnt clay. Addiſen. 


2. A loaf ſhaped like a brick. 

To BRICK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To lay 
with bricks. Swift, 
BRTCKBAT. /. [ from brick and bat.] A 
piece of brick, | Bacon, 
BRICKCLAY, . [from brick and clay. 1 

Clay uſed for making brick. Mocdrvard. 
BRICK DUST. ſ. from brick and duft. } 
Duſt made by pounding bricks, . SpeFator. 
BRICK-KILN. /. [from brich and kils,} A 

kiln; a place to burn bricks in. 
Decay of Piety, 
BRICKLAYER. /. [from brick and lay. ] A 
brick-maſon. Donne. 
BRICKMAKER, 1. [from brick and make, ] 
One whoſe trade is to make bricks. 


Maadrbard. 
BRIDAL. a. [from bride, ] Bclonginy to a 
wedding; nuptial. Walſh. Pope. 


BRIDAL. /. The nuptial feſtival. Herbert. 
BRIDE. /. [bnyo, Saxon.] A woman new 
married, Smith, 
BRI/DEBED. /. {from brideand bed. ] Mar- 
riage-bed, | Prior. 
15 DECAKE. /. {from bride and cale.] A 
cake diſtributed to the gueſts at the wedd- 
ing. Ben, Johnſon. 
BRI'DEGROOM. /. [from bride and " 9 4 
A new married man. Dryden. 
BRIDEMEN. 2 /. The attendants on 
cara the bride and bride- 


BRUDESTAKE. ſ. [from bride and ftake.] 
A poſt ſet in the ground, to b round. 


Ben. Johnſon. 
BRUDEWELL, . A houſe of correction. 


Spefator, 
BRIDGE. ſ. [bnic, Saxon. ] 
1. A building raifed over water for the 
convenience of paſſage. Dryden. 
2. The upper part of the noſe. Hacon. 
Vor. I. 


BRI 


3. The ſupporter of the firings in ſtringed 

inſtruments of muſick. 
To BRIDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] Te 

raiſe a bridge over any place, Milton: 
BRI DLE. ſ. ride, Fr. 

1. The headſiall and reins by which a horſe 

is reſtrained and governed. Dryden, 

2. A reſtraint; a curb; a check, Clarendon, 
To BRIDLE. », a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To guide by a bridle. Addiſon, 

2. To reſtrain ; to govern. Waller. 
To BRUDLE. wv. 2. To hold up the head. 
BRIDLEH AND. ſ. [from bridle and hand.] 

The hand which holds the bridle in ridings 
BRIEF. @. [brevis, Lat.] 


1. Short; conciſe. Collier; 

2, Contracted; narrow. Shakeſpeare. 
BRIEF. . [brief, Dutch. ] 

1. A writing of any kind. Shateſpeare. 

2. A ſhort extract, or epitome. Bacon. 


3- The writing given the pleaders, con- 
raining the caſe, | ___ Swift. 
4. Letters patent, giving licence to a cha- 
ritable collection. 

5. [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beat- 
ing time, and as many up. Harris, 


BRVEFLY, ad. from brief, ] Conciſely; 


in few words. 


BRI/EFNESS. /. [from brief. ] Conciſeneſs; 


ſhortneſs, Camden. 
BRVER. /. A plant. Drayton. 
BRIERY, a. J from brier.] Rough; full 


of briers. 
BRIGA/DE. /. | brigade, Fr.] A diviſion 
of forces; a body of men, Philips. 
BRIGADVER General. An officer ; next in 
order below a major general. 


' BRYUGAND, /. { brigand, Fr.] A robber, 


r Brambat. 
BRIGANDINE, 3 
BRL/GANTINE. 8 J. [from brigand.] 
1. A light veſſel; 
rely uſed by corfairs or pirates, 
2. A coat of mail. 
BRIGHT, 3. beone, Saxon. 
I, + Shining elittering; full of light. 


ſuch as has been for- 
Otzuay. 
Milton, 


2. Clear; evident. Watts, 
2. Iluſtrious; 3 as, a bright reign, 
4. Witty ; acute; a bright genius. 

To BRIGHTEN. ». a. | from bright.]Þ 


1. To make bright; to make to ſhine, 


Dryden. 
2. To make luminous by light from with - 
out. Philips, 
3. To make gay, or alert. Milton, 
4. To make illuſtrious, Sv ift. 


5. To make acute. 

To BRYGHTEN. v. n. 
to clear up. 

BRVGHTLY. ad. C from brigh', ] Splen- 


with luſtre, Pope. 
"v7 BRIGHT-= 


To grow bright; 


Dryden. : 
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BRI'GHTNESS, * from bright. ] | 
1. Luſtre; ſplendour. South. 
2. Acuteneſs. Prior. 
BRILLIANCV. /. [from brilliant.] Luſtre; 
ſplendour. 
BRILLIANT. a, Li. Fr.] Shining; 
ſparkling. Dor ſet. 
BRVLLIANT. . A diamond of the fineſt 
cut. Dryden. 
BRULLIANTNEFSS. . I from brilliant. 
Splendour; luſtre. 
BRIM. /. [briz, Icelandifh, ] 
1. The edge of any thing. Bacon, 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. C fpazo. 
The top of any liquour. Jeſbuab. 
4 The bank of a fountain. Drayton. 


To BRIM. v. 4. [from the noun. } To Fl 
to the top. Dryden. 

To BRIM. v. 2. To he full to the brim. 
Philips. 


BRIMEUL. 3. {from brim and fall.] Tull 
to the top. Addiſon. 
BRIMFULNESS. ſ. [from brimtal.] Fulneſs 
to the top. 
BRUMMER. f- [from brim. ] A bowl full 
to the top. Dryden. 
BRIMSTONE. /. Sulphur. Spenſer. 
BRIMSTONY. . { from brinſtenc.] Full 
of brimſtone. 
BRUNDED. 2. 


| [ &rin, Fr. a branch. ] 
Streaked ; 


tabby. Milton. 


- BRUNDLE. /. | from brinded, ] The ſtate 


of being brinded. Clariſſa. 
BRINDLED. &. from brindle.] Brinded ; 

freaked. Addiſon, 
BRINE. /. 

1. Water impregnated with ſalt. Bacon. 

2. The ſea, Milton. 

3. Tears. Shakeſpeare, 
BRINEPIT. /. I from brine and pit. Fit 

of ſalt water. 
To BRING. v. 4. [bmingan, Sax. preter, 
I brought; part. pail, brought; bnobsz, 

Sax0n.] _ 

1. To fetch from another place. Temple. 

2. To convey in one's own hand; not to 


ſend. - Dryden. 


3. To produce; to procure. Bacon, 
4. To cauſe to come. Stilling fleet. 
Tatler. 


To introduce. 
8. To reduce; to recal. Specrator. 
7. To attract; to draw along. Newton, 
8. To put into any particular ſtate. Swpi/?. 


9. To conduct. Locle. 
io. Io recal ; to ſummons. Dryden. 
11. To induce; to prevail upon. cle. 
12. To bring abaut. To bring to paſs; to 
etlect. Addiſon. 
13. To bring forth. To give birth to ; to 
. produce. Milan. 


14. To bring ir. To reduce, Spenſer, 
* Te bring in To afford _ | cya 


* 4 r 
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16. 7. bring off. To clear; to precure to 


be acquitted. Tillotfon; 
17. To bring on. To engage in action. 
Bacon, 


18. To bring ever. To draw to a new 


party. Swift, 
19. To bring out. To exhibit ; to ſhew. 
Shateſpcore, 
20. To bring under. To ſubdue; to re- 
preſs. | Bacen, 
21. 70 bring up. To educate; to inſtrukt. 
Sidney, 
22. To bring up. To bring into practice. 
Specrator. 


BRI'NCER. ſ. | from bring. } The perſon 


that brings any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
 BRUNGER ur. Infiruftor ; educator. 
Aſcbam. 


BRI/NISH. a. | from brine. } Having the 
taſte. of brine ; ſalt. | Shakeſpeare, 

PRI/NISHNESS, . ¶ from briniſb.] Salt- 

. neſs. 

BRINK. /. ¶ brink, Daniſh. ] The edge of 
any place, as of a precipice or a river, 

Atterbury, 
BRINY. 4. 3 brine.] Salt. Aadiſon. 
BRISK. a. [ ruſque, Fr. 


7. Lively; vivacious ; 3 Denham, 
2. Powerful ; ſpirituous, _ Philips, 
3. Vivid; bright.  Newrnn, 


To BRISK UP. v. 1. To come up briſkly. 
BRISKET. ſ. [brichet, Fr.] The breaft of 
an animal. Mortimer. 
BRVSKLY. ad. [ from briſt.] 1 3 
vigorouſly. Boyle, Ray. 
BRUVSKNESS, /. [from briſk. } 


1. Livelineſs ; vigour ; quickneſs. South, | 

2. Gayety. Dryden. 
BRISTLE. /. Lee, Sax.] The ſtiff 

hair of ine Grew, 


To BRI'STLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
erect in briftles. - Shakeſpeare. 
To BRVSTLE. v. n, To ftand erect as 
briſtles, Dryden. 
BRLSTLV. 8. I from brifile. ] Thick fet 
with briſtles. Bentley, 
BRISTOL STONE. A kind of ſoft dia- 
mond found in a rock near the city of 
Briſtol. Moodivard. 
BRIT. ſ. The name of a fiſh, Carew. 
BRITTLE, a. [bnrtean, Saxon. ] Fragile; 


apt to break. Bacon. 
BRI'TTLENESS. , { from brittle 1 apt 

neſs to break. | Boyle, 
BRIZE. 1 The ga | Spenſer, 
BROACH. /. 2 Fr. Þ IS ? 


ryaehs 
To BROACH. . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſplit; to pierce as with a ſpit, 
Hakewell. 
2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw the 
liquor, | S: p - ; > 
* 3. 170 


BRO 


+ 9. To open any ſtore. 
4. To gi\e out, or utter any thing. 


Knolles. 


. Swift. 

- 6, To let out any thing. Hudibras. 
BRO/ACHER. /. [from breach.] SR 
1. A ſpit. Dryden. 


2. A opener, or utterer of any thing, 
Decay of Piety, 
BROAD. à. [bnad, Saxon.) 
1. Wide; extended in breadth, © Temple. 
2, Large. — Locke, 
2. Clear; open. Decay of Piety. 


4. Groſs; coarſe. | Dryden. , 


. Obſcene; fulſom. Dryden. 
5. Bold; not delicate; not reſerved. 


Shakeſpeare. 
BROAD as long. Equal upon the whole. 
?  L'Eftrange. 
BROAD CLOTH. ſ. [from broad and cloth. ] 
A fine kind of cloth. Sevift. 
To BRO'/ADEN. v. 1. | from broad, | To 
row broad. h ſon 


BRO/ADLY. ad. [from broad.] In a broad 
manner. f 
BRO/ADNESS. /. [from broad.] 
1. Breadth ; extent from ſide to fide, 


2. Coarſeneſs ; fulſomneſs. Dryden. 
BRO'ADSIDE. /. [from &road and fide.] 
3. The fide of a ſhip. Waller. 


2. The volly of ſhot fired at onee from the 
fide of a ſhip, 
BRO'ADSWORD. ſ. A cutting ſword, 
with a broad blade. Wiſeman. 
BRO'ADWISE. ad. [from broad and wiſe. ] 
According to the direction of the N 
e. 
BROC ADE. ſ. brecado, Span. ] A fiken 


ſtuff, variegated. Pope. 


BROCAUDED. a. [from brocade.] 
1. Dreſt in brocade. 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 


Cay. 
BRO/CAGE. /, {from broke.] 

I. The gain gotten by promoting bargains, 
Spenſer, 
2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 
Bacon, 

3. The trade of dealing in old things, 
Ben. Johnſon, 
BROCCOLI, ſ. A ſpecies of WR. 
| 8. 

BROCK. ſ. [bnoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
BRO!CKET, ſ. A red deer, two years old. 


BROGUE. < La Irith, ] 
of ſhoe _ Swift, 


1. A kind o 
2, A corrupt dialect. | 

To'BRO/IDER, v. a. | brodir, Fr.] To 

adorn with figures of needle-work. 


| Exodus. 

BRO/IDERY, f. [from broider.] Embroi- 
dery ; flower-work, _ Tickell, 
BROIL, /. [ brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; a 


quarrel, | Wake. 


BRO 
To BROIL. v. 4. [bruter, Fr.] To drefs or 
cook by laying on the coals. Dryden, 
To BROIL. v. . To be in the heat. Shak, 
To BROKE. v. ». To contract buſineſs for 
others. | | Bacon. 
BROKEN. [ parti. paſſ. of break.] Hooker. 
BROKENHEARTE D. a. | from broken and 
heart.] Having the ſpirits cruſhed by 
grief or fear, 1 — 5 
BRO/KENLY. ad, | from broten.] With- 
out any regular ſeries, Hakewell, 
BRO/KER. ſ. from ro broke. ] | 
1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for 
ancther, Temple. 
2. One who deals in old houſhold goods. 
3. A pimp; a match maker. Shakeſp. 
BRO'KER AGE. . { from broker, } T 
pay or reward of a broker. 
BRO'NCHOCELE. . [8pyxounnn,] A tu- 
mour of that part of the aſpera arteria, 
called the hᷣronchos. | 
BRO/NCHIAL. 7 a. [f8p5yno;.] Belonging 
BRO/NCHICK. S to the throat, Arbuthner. 
BRONCHO/TOMY, /. | &p5y40; and Tiprw, ] 
That operation which opens the windpipe 
by inciſion, to prevent ſuffocation. Sharp. 


BROND. /. See BRAND. Spenſer. 
BRONZE. ſ. [bronze, Fr.] 

1. Braſs. Pope. 

2. A medal. Prior. 


BROOCH. /. [ broke, Dutch. ] A jewel; 
an ornament of jewels. Shakefpeare. 

To BROOCH. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
adorn with jewels. Shakeſpeare, 

To BROOD. v. 2. { bnadan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fit on eggs; to hatch them. Milton. 
2. Tocover chie ens under the wing.Dryd, 
3. To watch, or conſider any thing anxi- 
ouſly. Dryden, 


. To mature any thing by care. Bacon. 
To BROOD. v. 4. To cheriſh by care; 


to hatch. Dryden. 
BR OO D. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Offspring; progeny. Fairfax. 

2. Generation. Aadiſon. 


3. A hatch ; the number hatched at once. 
SpeFator „ 

4. Something brought forth; a production. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

g. The act of covering the eggs. Shakeſp. 
BRO'ODY. a. [from brood, ] In a ſtate of 


fitting on the eggs. Ray. 
BROOK. /. | bnoc, Saxon. ] A running wa- 
ter; a rivulet. Torte, 
To BROOK. v. a. [ bnucan, Sax, ] To 
bear; to endure. f South, 
To BROOK. v. 2. To endure; to be con- 
F Sidney. 
BRO0OKLIME. ſ. [b:cabunſa, Lat.] A ſert 
of water. Hperdrbell. 


BROOM, ſ. [bnom, Saxon.] A ſhrub; a 


beſom ſo called from the matter cf which 
it is made, | Arbuthnor, 
P a BRGC'/OM. 
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BRO/OMLAND, /. [broom and Iand.] Land 


that bears broom. Mortimer. 
BRO/OMSTAFF. ſ. The ftaff to which 
the &5rcom is bound. 
BRO'OMY. a. [from broom.] Full of broom. 


Mortimer. 

BROTH. /. (bn, Sax, ] Liquourin which 

fleſh is boi Southern. 

BRO'THEL. . [ 5Sordel, Fr.] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE. bawdyhouſe. 
Roger 

BRO'THER, {: [bnobep, Saxon. ] Pleral 

Brut bers, or 

x. One born of the ſame father or mo- 

ther. | Daniel, 

2. Any one cloſely united, Shakeſpeare, 


3. Any one reſembling another in manner, 
form, or profeſſion. Proverbs. 
4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, 
for man in Gerdi. 


'BRO'THERHOOUD. /. [from brother and 
heed. 
1. The fate or quality of being a brother. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. An affociation of men for any purpoſe; 
a fraternity. Davies. 
3. A claſs of men of the ſame kind. 
Addiſon, 


BRO'THERLY. . [from brother. ] Natu- 


ral to brothers ; ſuch as becomes or beſeems 
4 brother. 8 Denbam. 


BROTHERLV. ad. After the manner of 


a brother. 


Sbaleſpeure. 


. BROUGHT. [ parti. paſſive of bring. ] 
Kidllcs. | 


BROW. /. [bnopa, Saxon. ] 
x. The arch of hair over the eye. Dryden. 
2. The forchead. 2 
3. The general air of the countenance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. The edge of any high place. Metten. 
To BROW. wv, a. To be at the edge of. 
To BRO'WBEAT. 2. @, ¶ from brow and 
beat. } To depreſs with ſtern looks, 


South. 
BRO/WBOUND. a. Crowned, 
 BRO!WSICK. a. Dejected. 


of a colour. 
the Engliſh fopt, 


NESS, /. [from brown.] A brown 
colour. Sidney. 


| BROWNSTUDY. . [ from 6rown and 


Audy.] Gloomy meditations, Norris. 


To BROWSE. v. a. [broufer, 129 Ta eat 


branches, or ſhrubs. Sfenfer, 


To BROWSE. I. #, To feed, 
Shakeſpeare. Blackmore. 


BROWSE. Jo ag, fit for the ſood of 
goats. Philips. 


| gi * 4 v. g. ¶ riſer, Fr.] To cruſh 


Ares with a heavy a Milton. 


Sbaleſp. 
, Suckling, : 
: BROWN. a. [ knun, Saxon, ] The name 
| Peacham. 
 BRO'WNBILL, . The ancient weapon of 
Hudibras. 


B RU 


BRUISE. /. A hurt with ſomething blunt 
and heavy, Dryden, 

BRU'ISEWORT. ſ. Comfrey. 

BRUIT. /. [ &rait, Fr.] Rumour; noiſe; 
report. — 

To BRUIT. v. a. [ from the noun. } To 
report; to noiſe abroad. Raleigh, 


BRU'MAL. 2. [ umalis, 5 Belonging 


to the winter. Brown, 
BRUNE'TT: g. | brunette. Fr.] A woman 


with a brown complexion. Aadiſon. 
BRUNT 8 { brunſt, Dutch. 1 

1. Sh violence. - South, 

2. Blow; 1 . Hudibras. 


BRUSH. Fi L breffe, Fr. from brulcus, Lat.] 
1. An inſtrument for rubbing, Stilling fleet. 
2. A rude aſſault; a ſhock. - Clarendon. 
Te BRUSH. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh. Shak, 
2. Toftrike with quickneſs, Spenſer, Pope, 


3- To paint with a bruſh, Pope, 
To BRUSH. v. . 
1. To move with haſte. To Prior. 


2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. Dryder. 
BRU'/SHER. /. {from br. He that uſes 


a bruſh, Bacon, 
BRU'SHWOQD. .. [from bruſb and vod. 
Rough, ſhrubb thickets. Dryden, 
BRU/SHY. 4. 7 from bruſh, ] Rough or 
ſhaggy, like a bruſh, Beyle. 
To BRU'STLE. v. . [ bnarvlian, Saxon.] 
To crackle. Skinner, 


BRU/TAL. 3. [bruta!, Fr. from brute.] 
1. That which belongs to a brute. 
L' Eftrange, 


2. Savage; cruel z inhuman. Dryden, 


' BRUTA/LITY. fe [brutalite, Fr.] Savage- 
aller. 


neſs; churliſhneſs. Locke, 
To BRUTA/LIZE. v. n. ¶ brutalixer, Fr. | 
To grow brutal or ſavage. Aadiſon. 
To BRUTA'LIZE. v. a, To make brutal 
or ſavage. 


 BRU!/TALLY. ad. [ from brutal, ] Chur- 


*lifhly ; bl inbumanly. Arbutbnet. 


BRUTE. 2. [brutus, Lat.] | 
1. Senſeleſs ; unconſcious, © Bent. 
2. Savage; irrational, Holder, 
Rough; ferocious, 8 Pope. 
BROT E. J A creature without reaſon. 
Milton. 
BRU/TENESS. ſ. [from brute.] Brutality. 
Spenſer 0 
To BRU!TIFY, . #. To make a man a 
brute, Congreve. 
BRU /TISH. a. [from brute. ] 
1. Beſtia! ; reſembling a beaſt. 
2. Rough; ſavage; ferpcious. Crew. 


3. Groſs; carnal. Seutb. 
4. Ignorant ; untaueght, Hooker, 
BRU'TISHLY, ad. [from brutiſp.] In the 


manner of a brute. X. Charles 
BRU/TISHNESS, /. {from brutiſh, ] Bru- 
tality; ſavagene A Near. 
N BRY'ONY, 


B UC 


ERVY/ONV. ſ. [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. To BU/CKLER. v. a. [from the ncun.] Te 


BUB. /. [a cant word.] Strong malt li- 


quour. | Prior. 
BU/BBLE. ſ. [ bobble, Dutch. ] 
3. A ſmall bladder of water. Newton. 


2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and 
firmneſs, Bacon, 
3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow, Swift, 
4. The perſon cheated. Prior, 
To BUBBLE. v. =, [from the noun, }] To 
riſe in bubbles, To run with a gentle 
noiſe, Dryden. 
To BU/BBLE. v. 2. To cheat. Addiſon. 
BU/BBLER. . [from bubble, } A cheat. 
Digby. 
BU/BBY. /. A woman's breaſt. Arbutbnot. 
BU/BO. /. [SS.] The groin from the 
| bending of the thigh to the ſcrotum ; all 
tumours in that part are called buboes, 
| a Viſeman. 
BUBONOCE/LE., ſ. [#zCwy, and xn. A 
particular kind of rupture, when the in- 
teſtines break down into the groin. Sharp, 
BUCANTERS. /. A cant word for the pri- 
vateers, or pirates, of America. 
BUCK. . [bauche, Germ. ſuds.] 
1. The liquour in which cloaths are waſh- 


ed, Shakeſpear E. 
2. The cloaths waſhed in the liquour. 
Shakeſpeare, 


BUCK. / [4wucb, Welch.] The male of 
the fallow deer ; the male of rabbets, and 
- other animals. Peacbam. 


To BUCK. v. a. {from the noun.] To waſh 


_ clothes. : Shakeſpeare. 
To BUCK. wv, =. To copulate as bucks and 
does, | Mortimer. 


BUCK BASKET. /. The baſket in which 
cloaths are carried to the waſh. Shakeſp. 
BU'/CK BEAN, . A plant; a fort of tre- 
foil, Fleyer. 
BUCK ET. ſ. [baguet, Fr.] 


1. The veſſel in which water is drawn out 


of a well, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The veſſels in which water is carricd, 


particularly to quench a fire. Dryden. 
BUCKLE. /. [e, Welch. ] 


1. Alink of metal, with a tongue or catch 


made to faſten one thing to another, Pope, 
2. The ſtate of the hair criſped and cur- 


led, | Speftater, 
To BUCKLE. v. 4. 

1. To faſten with a buckle, Philips. 

2. To prepare to do any thing. Sperſer, 

3. To join in battle. Hayzuard. 

4. To confine. Shakeſpeare, 


To BUCKLE. v. n. {bucken, Germ. 
1. To bend; to bow. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To buckle to. To apply to. Locke, 

3. To buckle with, To engage with. 
Dryden. 
BUC'KLER, J. L roccied, Welch. ] A 


ield. 
Addiſon, 


BUG 


ſupport; to defend. Shakeſpeare. 
BU'CKMAST. /. The fruit or maſt of the 

beech tree. 
BU/CKRAM. , 1 Fr.] A ſort of 

ſtrong linen cloth, ſt iffened with gum. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

BU/CKSHORN PLANTAIN. /. A plant. 
BU/CK THORN, ſ. A tree. 
BUCO/LICK. a. Paſtoral. 


BUD. ſ. [bouten, Fr.] The firſt hoot of 2 


plant ; a gem. 
To BUD. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To put forth young ſhoots, or gems, 


Prior. 


Clarend:n. 
2. To be in the bloom. Shakeſpeare. 
To BUD; v. a. To inoculate, Temple. 


To BUDGE. v. n. [| beuger, 2 To ſtir. 
| hakeſpeare. 
BUDGE. a. Stiff; formal. Milton, 
TOE J. The dreſſed ſkin or fur of 
ambe, 
BU'/DGER. /. {from the verb.] One that 
moves or ſtirs. 85 
BUDGET. ſ. [bogette, Fr.] . 
1. A bag ſuch as may be eaſily carried. Bar. 
2. A ſtore, or ſtock, - L' Eftrange. 
BUFF. /. {from b alb.] : 
1, Leather prepared from the ſkin of the 
buffalo; uſed for waiſt belts, pouches, &c. 


Dryden. 
2. A military coat. Shake 5 
To BUFF, v. a. [buffe, Fr.] To Artkce. 

Fobrjon. 
BU'FFALO, ſ. IItal.] A kind of wild ox. 
| Dryder. 

BU/FFET. ſ. [buffetto, Ital.] A blow wita 
the fiſt. - Dryden. 
BUFFE'T. /. A kind of cupboard, Pepe. 


To BU'FFET. v. n. To box; to beat. Otzvay. 
To BU'FFET. v. 2. To play a boxing- 
match, Shakeſpeare. 
BU/FFETER. /. [from Lufßet.] A boxer. 
BU/FFLE. /. [beuffie, Fr.] The ſame with 
buffalo. 
To BUFFLE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
puzzle, | Sift. 
BU'FFLEHEADED. 2. Dull; ſtupid. 
BUFFOYON. . [buffen, Fr. 
i. A man whoſe profeſſion is to make 
ſport, by low jeſts and antick poſtures ; a 
jackpudding. Watts. 
2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery. 
| Garth, 
BUFFO/ONERY, ſ. [from b»902.] 
1. The practice of a buftcon, Locke. 
2. Low jeſts; ſcurrile mirtbh. Dyydez. 
BUG. ſ. A ſtinking inſet bred in old 
houſhold tuff. Pope. 
BUG. (bug, Welch.] A frightiul 
BU'/GBEAR. & object; a falſe terrour. Pope. 
BU'GGINESS.. /. | from Suggy.] 'The flate 
of being infected with bugs. 
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BU'GGY, a. {from bog.] Abounding with 
buęs. 

BY G LE. 7 f. [from buzen, Sax. 

BUGLEHORN. * A hunting horn. Tricke!l. 

BVU'/GLE. ſ. A ſhining bead of black gla's. 


bakeſpeare. 
BU'GLE. /. A plant. 
BU/GLOSS. The herb ox-tongue. 


To BUILD. v. a. preter. It, I have built, 


Lier, Dutch, ] 

7. To make a fabrick, or an elifice. 
Hader. 

2. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or foun- 


dation. Bugle. 
ihe _ v. 1. To depend on; to reſt 
Hooker, 


BUY LDER. . [from build. ] He that builds; 
an architect. Denham. 
BUFLDING. /. [from build.] A fabrick ; 
an edifice. Price. 


BUILT. ſ. The form; the ſtructure. 


Temęle. 
« [Suibus, Lat.] A round body, or 
" Evelyn. 


BULBA'CEOUS. a. [bulbaceys, Lat.] The 
ſame with Bu. 
BU'LBOUS. a. [from bz{5.] Containing 
bulbs. Evdyn. 
To BULGE. v. 2. 

1. To take in water; to founder. Dryden. 
2. To jut out. . . 
BU'LIMY. /. An enormous appetite, - 
BULK. ſ. {bulke, Dutch, ] | 

7. Magnitude ; fize quantity, 

2. The groſs; the majority. Sworfe. 

Main fabrick. Shakeſpeare. 
BULK. . A part of a building jutting out. 


Rakigh. 


Arbuthnet, 
BU'LKHEAD. /. A partition made acrofs 
a ſhip with boards. Harris. 


BU'LKINESS. f. from bulty.] Greatneſs 
of ſtature, or ſize. Locke. 
BULK. 3. [from B. Of great ſize or 


frature. Dryden. 
BULL. . LL, Dutch. ] 
r. The male of black cattle. May. 


2. In the ſcriptuial ſenſe, an enemy pow- 
erſul, and violent. Pſalms. 
3. One of th twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 
Themſon. 

4. A letter publihed by the pope. 
Aterbury. 
5. A blunder. Pope. 
BULL, in e generally notes large 

ſize . 


BULL-BAITING. . from ul! and. bair,] 
The ſport of baiting bulis with dogs. | 
BULL-BEGGAR. /. Something terrible. 


Aff. 
BULL-DOG. Fa A dog of a particular form, 
remarkable his courage. Audi ſon. 


DLL. HEAD. /. I from d and ba 
1. A Fupid fellow, 


To BUNCH. v. . 


BU/NCHY. a, 


. 'Ts NG, 


BUN 


2. The name of a fiſh, 
BULL-WEED. ſ. Knapweed. 
BULL- WORT, Biſhops-weed. 
BU/LLACE, A wild four plum, Bacon, 
BULLET, 1 [houtet, Fr.] A round ball of 


5 Vallon. 


metal. Knolles, 
BU'LLION, ſ. [billon, Fr.] Gold or filver 
in the lump unwrought. Locke, 


BULLTTION. /, ders bullio, Lat.] The 
act or ftate of boiling. Bacon, 
BU/LLOCK. f, {from þull.] A young bull, 
Temple. 

BU'LLY. J. A noiſy, bluſtering, quarrell- 
ing fellow, Addiſon, 


To BU'LLY. 2. 4. [from the noun.] To 


overbear with noiſe or menaces. © King, 
BU/LRUSH. . {from bull and _ S. A 
large ruſh. len. 


BUEWARK. f. [ bokwercke, Dutch, 7 
1. A fortification ; a citadel. Addiſon, 
2. A ſecurity. Shakeſpeare, 
To BULWARK. To fortify. Addiſon, 


BUM. . bene, Dutch. ] 


7. The part on which we fit. Sha keſpeart. 

2. It is uſed, in compoſition, for any thing 

mean or tour. as bunibail. 
BUMBA'ILIFF. , {from bum and boiliff.] 

A bailift of the meaneſt kind; one that is 

employed in arreſts. ' Shakeſpeare, 
BUMBARD. /. art * 


BUMBAST. / 


BUMP. / A . J protuberance, 
- Dryden. 
To BUMP. », 4. [from bombus, Lat.] To 


make a loud noiſe, Dryden. 
BU/MPER. . A cup filled, Dryden. 
BU/MPEIN, ſ. An awkward heavy ruſ- 
tick. L'Eftrange. 


BU'MPKINLY. 2. [from bumkin.] Having 
the manner or appearance of a clown. 


Clariſſa, 
BUNCH. . [huncher, Daniſh. ] | 
1. Ahard lump ; a knob, Boyle, 
2. A cluſter, Shakeſpeare, 
3- A number of things tied together. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any thing bound into a knot, Spenſer. 
To grow out in protu- 
Noodeuard. 
Having bunches on 


berances. 
BUNCHBA'CKED. 3. 
the back. 


Growing into bunches. 
Grew - 


BUNDLE. J. [byo'vle, Sax.] ' 
1. A number of things bound together. 


Hale. 
2. Any thing rolled up eflindrically.. : 
S e ator. 
To BUNDLE. v. 2. To tie in a 1 
acle. 
BUN 8. bi Welch.] A ſtopple for a 
harre I L. 1 Mor timer, 
To op, 


BUNGHOLE. | 


B U R 


BUNGHOLE. /. The hole at which the 


barrel is filled, Shakeſpeare; 

To BU'NGLE. v. n. To perform clumfily. 

| ; : Dryden. 
To BUNGLE. wv. a. To botch ; to manage 
clumſily. Shakeſpeare. 
BUN GLE. f. [from the verb.] A botch ; 
an awkwardneſs. Ray. 


B'UNGLER, ſ. [bwwngter, Welch.] A bad 
work man. Peacham. 
BU/NGLINGLY, ad. Clumſily; awkward- 
ly. Bentley. 
BUNN. ſ. A kind of ſweat bread, Gay. 
BUNT. . An inecreaſing cavity, Carew. 
To BUNT. To ſwell out. 
BUNTER. ſ. Any low vulgar woman. 
BUNTING. ſ. The name of a bird. 
Shakeſpeare, 
BUOY. g. | bou®, or boye, Fr.] A piece of 
cork or wood floating, tied to a weight. 


£ 0 Co 
To BUOY, v. a. To keep afloat. X. Charles. 
To BUOY. v. a. To float. Pope. 


BUO'YANCY. /. ¶ from buoyant. ]J The 
quality of floating. Derbam. 
BUO'YANT. a. Which will not fink. 
Dryden. 
BUR. . | bourre, Fr.] A rough head of a 
plant. Witten, 
BU'RBOT. ſ. A fiſh full of prickles. 
BURRDELAIS. /, A fort of grape. 
BU'RDEN. ſ. [ byn8en, Sax. ] | 


1. A load. Bacon. 
2. Something grievous. „ 
3. A birth. Shakeſpeare, 
4. The verſe repeated in a ſong, Dryden, 


To BURDEN. . a. To load; to incum- 
ber. | Cor. viii. 

BURDENER. ſ. [from burden. ] A loader; 
an oppreſſour. 

BU'RDENOUS. a. [from burden.] 
1. Grievous; oppreſſive, Sidney, 
2, Uſeleſs. Milton. 

pes a, Grievous ; trouble- 

ſome. 

—A— ſ. Weight; unea- 
ineſs. 

BURDOCK, . See Docx. 

BUREAU”, . ¶ bureau, Fr.] A cheſt of 
drawers. | Sift. 

— See Bux ROw. 

BU'RGAGE. /, from burg. ] A tenure 


proper to cities and towns. Hale. 


BU'!RGAMOT. /. [bergamotte, Fr.] A ſpe- 


cies of pear. . 
BU!RGANET, or Bus cor. [from beur- 
ginote, Fr.] A kind of helmet. 


; g e 1 Shake e. 
BURGEO'FS. ſ. [hourgeois, Fr.] * 
I. A citizen; a burgeſs. Addiſon, 
2. A type of a particular ſize. 
BU'RGESS. f. [bourgeois, Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a freeman of à city. 


BU RIAL. f. [from to bery.] 


Milton. 


liſh. | ry 
To BU'/RNISH. v. n=. To grow bright or 
To BU/RNISH. v. 2. To grow. 
| Dryden. Congreve. 
BURNISHER. f. {from burzi/h,] 
1. The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes. 
2. The 


BUR 


2. A repreſentative of a town corporate, 


Motten 
BURGH. A corporate town or burrow, 


Graunts 


BU'RGHER. . | from þur;h. ] One who 


has a night to certain privileges in this or 
that place. Finolles. Locke. 


BU'/RGHERSHIP. . [from Burgber.] The 


privilege of a burgher. 


BU/RGLARY. .. Robbing a houſe by night, 


or breaking in with an intent to rob. 
Copel. 


BU'RGOMASTER. , [ from berg and 
maſter.] One employed in the government 


of a city, Aadi ſon. 
1. The act of burying ; ſepulture; inter- 
ment. Dryden. 
2. The act of placing any thing under 
earth. Bacon. 
3. The church ſervice for funerals, 

Sil. 


BURIER. /. [from &ury.] He that buries. 


* Shakeſpeare. 


BU'RINE. ſ. [French.] A graving tool. 


Covernment of the Tongue. 


BU'RLACE. /. for burdelais. ] A fort of 


grape, 


To BURL. v. 2. To dreſs cloth as fullers 


do. 


BURLE'SQUE. 2. I burlare, Ital. to jeſt. } 


ocular; tending to raiſe laughter. Addiſon. 


BURLE/SQUE. /. Luvicrous language. 
| Addiſon. 
To BURLE/SQUE. v. a. To turn to ridi- 


cule. Breeme. 


BU/RLINESS, /. Bulk; blufter. 
BU/RLY. a. Great of ſtature. Convley. 
To BURN. v. 4. [bennan, Saxon. ] 


1. To conſume with fire, Sha 

2. To wound with fire. Exodus. 
To BURN. v. u. : 

1. To be on fire. Rowe, 


2. To be inflamed with paſſion. Sbaleſp. 


2, To act as fire. Shakeſpeare. 


BURN. /. A hurt cauſed by fire. _ 
BU'RNER. /. {from burn. ] A perſon tha 


burns any thing, 


BU'RNET. /. The name of a plant. 
BURNING. /. State of inflammatian, 


South 


BU'RNING-GLASS, ſ. A glaſs which col- 


les the rays of the ſun into a narrow 
compaſs, and ſo increaſes their force. 
| Suckling. 


To BU'RNISH. v. a. [burnir, Fr. To po- 
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BUS 


2. The tool with which bcokbinders give 
a gloſs to the leaves of books; it is com- 
" monly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. 
BURNT. [| particips paſſ. of burn.] 
BURR. ſ. The lobe or lap of the ear. 
BU'RREL. ſ. A ſort of pear. 
BU/RREL Fly. Oxily; gadbee; breeze. 
BU'RREL Sher. Small bullets, nails, ſtones, 
Aiſcharged out of the ordnance. Harris. 
BU'RROW, ſ. [bung, Saxon. 
1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 
but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parlia- 
ment. A place fenced or fortified, 


Temple, 
2. The holes made in the ground by 
cConies. Shakeſpeare, 


o BU'RROW, 2. 2. To mine, as conies 
or rabbits, Mortimer. 
BU'RSAR. ſ. [Barſarius, Lat.] The trea- 
ſurer of a college. 
BURSE. ſ. [bourje, French. ] An exchange 
where merchants meet. Phils, 
To BURST. v. x, Ibu; I have burft, or 
burflen. [bunpean, Saxon. 
1. To break, or fly open. Proverbs. 
2. To fly aſunder. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To break away; to ſpring. Pape. 
4. To come ſuddenly. Shakeſpeare. 
5 To begin an action violently. Arbutbnot. 
To BURST. v. 2. To break ſuddenly; to 
make a quick and violent diſruption. 
a Burner. 
BURST. ſ. A ſudden diſruption. Mi ton. 
BURST. particip. 4. Diſeaſed with 
BU'RySTEN. 5 a hernia or rupture. 
BUR'STNESS. /. A rupture. 
BU'RSTWORT, /. An herb good againſt 
ruptures. 
BURT. /. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind. 
BURTHEN, /. See Bux DEN. 
BUR. ſ. [from bung. Sax.] A dwelling- 
place. Philips. 
To BURY, v. 3. {byrigean, Sax. ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. SAR. 
2. To inter with rites and ceremonies. 
| Waller. 
1 To conceal ; to hide. Shakeſpeare. 
SH. ſ. [eis, Fr.] 8 
1. A thick ſhrub. S-enfer. 
2. A bough of a tree fixed up at 2 door, 
to ſhew that liquours are ſold there. a p. 
To BUSH. v. =. { from the noun. ] To 
grow thick, Milton. 
BU'SHEL. {. [boiffiav. Fr.] 
1. A meaſure containing eight gallons ; a 
ſtrik e. | Shakeipeare. 
2. A large quantity. Dryden. 


 BU'SHINESS. ſ. {trom b»fy.} The qua- 


— 


lity of being buſhy. - 

 BU'SHMENT. /. {from b»fo.] A DEG. 
a 4 * 

BUSHY. a. {from bufþ.] | 

1. Thick ; full of mall branch as. #acca. 


. 


BUT 
2. Full of buſhes. Dryden. 
BU/SILESS. a. {from buſy,]J At leiſure, 


Shakeſpeare, 
BU'SILY. ad. [| from buſy. ] With hurry ; 
actively. | Dryden. 


BUSINESS. /. [from buſy. ] 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs, 

: Donne. 
2. An affair. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſubject of action. Locte. 
4. Serious engagement. 5 Prior. 
5. Right of action. L'Eſrange. 
6. A matter of queſtion. Bacon. 
7. To «0 one's buſineſs. To kill, deſtroy, 
or ruin him. 

BUSK, ſ. [buſque, Fr.] A piece of ſteel or 
whalebone, worn by women to ſtrengthen 
their ſtays. Donae, 

BU'SKIN. ſ. {broſeten, Dutch. ] 

1. A kind of half boot; a ſhoe which 


comes to the midleg. Sidney, 
2. A kind of high ſhoe wore by the an- 
cient actors of tragedy. Smitb. 


BU/SKINED. 2. Drefled in buſkins. Nfilten. 

BU/SKY. a. Woody. Shakeſpeare, 
BUSS. /. [ss, the mouth, Iriſh. ] 

1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. Pope. 

2. A boat for filhing. | buſſo, 9 ] 

e. 

To BUSS. v. a. To kiſs. Sbaleſpeare. 

BUST. /. [Se, Ital.] A ſtatue repreſent- 


ing a man to his breaſt. Addifon. 
BU'STARD. /. [6ifarde, French.] A wild 
_ turkey, Hakewel!, 
To BU/STLE. v. =, To be buy; to fir, 
| | Clarenden, 
BU'STLE. /. | from the verb.] A tumult ; 
a hurry. South, 


BU'STLER. /. I from buſtle. ] An active 
ſtirring man. 

BU'SY. 3. {bypgian, Saxon. ] | 
1. Empleyed with earneſtneſs. AKnoller, 
2. Buſtling; active; meddling. Davies. 

To BU'SY, v. 4. Io employ; to engage. 

55 Decay of Piety, 

BU'SYBODY, /{. A vain, meddling, fan- 
taſtical perſon. Tayler. 

BUT. conjunct. [buxe, buran, Sax. ] 

1. Except. Bacon, 
2, Yet; nevertheleſs, Bacon. 
3- The particle which introduces the mi- 


nor of a ſyllogiim; now. Bramball, 
4. Only; bing more than. Ben. Jobnſon. 
5. Than. Guardian, 
6. But that. Dryden. 
7. Otherwiſe than that. Hooker, 
8. Not otherwiſe than. Dryden 


9. By any other means than. Sbakeſp. 


10. If it were not for this. Shakeſpeare: 
11. However; howbeit. —_ 
12. Otnerwiſe than. Shakeſpeare. 


13. Even; not longer ago than. _ 
13 . But 


I... Yet it way be objeQed. | 


Pl 


© C S wWkKWwHLO 


BUT 


15. But for; had not this been. Waller, 
BUT. f. [bout, French, ] A my 0 
BUT. /. [In fea-language.] The end of 

any plank. which joins to another, Harris, 
BUT-END. ſ. The blunt end of any thing. 

Clarendon. 
BU/TCHER, /. [boucher, Fr. 

1. One that kills animals to ſell their fleſh. 

2. One that isdelighted with blood. Locke, 
To BU'TCHER, v. @. To kill; to murder, 

Shakeſpeare. 
BU/TCHER*S-BROOM, or KN ETEROLILV. 
BU/TCHERLINESS, £ [from buicherly.] 

A butcherly manner, 

BU/TCHERLY. a. [from batcher.] Cruel; 


bloody; barbarous, Aſcham, 
BU/TCHERY. . 

1. The trade of a butcher, Pope. 

2. Murder; cruelty. - Shakeſpeare. 


The place where blood is ſhed. &. 


BU/TLER. he [bouteiller, Fr.] A ſervant 


employed in furniſhing the table. Szorfr, 
BU'TLERAGE. ſ. The duty upon wines 
imported, claimed by the king's butler. 
Bacon. 
BU/TMENT. .  [aboutement, Fr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the up- 
right pier, Witton. 
PUTT. J. Lbut, Fr.] 
1. The place on which the mar! to be 
ſhot at is placed. Dryden. 


2. The point at which the endcavour is 


directed. | Shakeſpeare, 
3. A man upon whom the company break 
their jeſts. Speator, 
4. A ſtroke given in fencing, Prior. 
BUTT. /. A veſſel; a barrel containing 


one hundred and twenty-ſix gallons of wine. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To BUTT. v. a. To ſtrike the head. 
Watton, 
BU'TTER. - f. [ bueren*, Saxon. ] An 
unctuous ſubſtance made by agitating the 
cream of milk, till the oil ſeparates from 
the whey, 
To BUT TER. „. 3. {from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmear, or oil with butter, Shakeſp, 
2. To encreaſe the ſtakes every throw, 
Addiſon, 
BU/TTERBUMP. ,. A fowl ; the bittourn, 
BU TTERBUR. , A plant. 
BU!TTERFLOWER, £ A yellow flower 


of May. Gay. 
BU” TTERFLY. / [burrenp'cg2, Saxon. ] 
A beautiful la. Spenſer. 


BU/TTERIS. ſ. An inftrument of ſteel 
uſed. in paring the ſpot of a horſe. 
BUTTERMILK, . The whey that is ſepa- 
rated trom the.cream when butter is made, 
Harvey. 
BUT TER PRINT. K piece of carved 


wood, uſed to mark butter. Locke. 
Vet. 1. 


BY 


BU/TTERTOOTH. /. The great broad 


foretooth. - 

BU"FTER WOMAN, ſ. A woman that ſells 
butter, 

BU/TTERWORT. Je: clad; 3 

BU/TTERY. a. Having the appearance or 
qualities of butter. Floyer. 


BU'TTERY. . [from Butter.] The room 


where proviſions are laid up. Brampfion. 
BU/TTOCK, /. The rump; the 'part near 

the tail, Knulles, 
BU'TTON. .. [bottwn, Welch, ] 


1. Any knob or ball, Beyle. 


2. The bud of a plant. Shakeſpeare. 
BU'TTON. 2 The ſea-vrchin. Ainſworth, 


1. To dreſs; : to cloath, Wetter, 
2. To faſten with buttons. 

BU/TTONHOLE. /. The loop in which 
the button of, the cloaths is caught. 


Bram 0. 
BU'TTRESS, 2 [from aboutir, Fr.] 4 


1. A prop; a wall built to > ſupport another, 


A Bacon, 
2. A prop; a ſupport, South, 
To BU"TTRESS. u, n. To prop. | 
BU'/TWINK. /. The name of a bird. 
BUTYRA'CEOUS. 4. [butyrun, Lat. but- 
ter.] Having the qualities of butter. 


-BU'TYROUS. a. Having the properties of 


butter. Flyer, 
BU'XOM. 4. 185 

1. Obedient ; obſequious, Milton, 

2. Gay; lively; briſk, Cruſba to). 

3. Wanton; jolly. Dryden. 


BU/XOMLY. ad. [from buxom, ] Wamnton- 
ly; amorouſly. 
BU/XOMNESS. ſ. from buxom. ] Wantone 
nefs ; amorouſnefſs. 
To BUY, v. a. preter, I 1 I Sat 
bought, [bi:gean, Sax, ] 
1. To purchaſe z to acquire by paying 2 
price. Addiſon. 
2. To manage by money. South, 
To BUY. v. 1. To treat about a purchaſe, 
Shakeſpearts 
BU'YER. /. He that buys; a * 
Wan. 
To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut.] 
1. To hum; to make a noiſe like bees, 
4 Sucklings 
2. To whiſper; to id. Shakeſpeare. 
To BUZZ. v. a. To ſpread ſecretly. Brmeiq. 
BUZZ. ſ. A hum; a whiſper; a talk. 


EU ZZ ARD. ſ. [buſard, Fr.] 4 


1. A degenerate or mean A of hawk. 


2. A blockhead; a dunee, e | Afcbam. 
BU'ZZER. /. [from buzs.] A ſecret whil- 

perer. Shakeſpeare 
BY. prep. ſ bi, bug, Saxon, ] N. 


1. It notes the agent. ; . » Locks. 
| . | 


OUS „„ — 


* 


2. It notes the inſtrument. Dryden. 
3. It notes the cauſe. Aadiſon. 
4. It notes the means dy which any thing 
is performed. | Shakeſpeare. 
- 5, It ſhews the manner of an action. 

| Dryden. 
6. It has a ſignification, noting the me- 
thod in which any ſucceſſive action is per- 
formed. Heoker, Knclles. 
7. It notes the quantity had at one time, 
| | Locke. 
$. At, or in; noting place. Bacer. 
9. According to. Bacon. 
10. According to; noting proof, Ber:/cy, 
11. After; noting imitation or conformity. 
t Tilletfor., 

12. From; noting judgment or token. 
: 5 Waller. 
13. It notes the ſum of the difference be- 
tu een two things compared. Locke. 
x4. Not later than; noting time. Spenſer. 
15. Beſide; noting paſſage. Addiſen, 


__ proximity. Shakeſpeare, 
_ 17. Before bimſe!f, it notes the abſence of 
1 all others. Aſcham. 
1 18. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. 
* i if | Dryden, 
1 19. At hand, 3 Boyle. 
1 6; | 20. It is uſed in forms of obteſting. Smith, 
. ; 21. By proxy of; noting ſubſtitution. 
Nha 1 4 | Broome, 
44 | 22. In the fame direction with, Grew. 
3 | BY. ad. | | 
8 1. Near; at a ſmall diſtance, Dryden. 
; 1 4 2. Beſide; paſſing. Sbaleſ pcare. 
1 3. In preſence. Sidney. 
1 BY AND BY. In a ſhort time. Sidney. 


16. Beſide; near to; in preſence; noting 


BV-STREET. /. 


- 


B Y 2 


BY. .. [from the prepoſition.] Something 
not the direct and immediate object of 
regard. Bacon. Boyle, Dryden. 

BY, in compoſition, implies ſomething out 
of the direct way. ; 7 5 

BV-CONCERNMENT. ſ. An affair which 
is not the main buſineſs. | 

BY-END. /. Private intereſt ; ſecret ad- 


vantage. L' Efirange, 
BY-GONE. . [a Scotch word.] Paſt, 
Shakeſpeare, 


BY-LAW, ſ. Py-lawws are orders made for 


the good of thoſe that make them, far- 
ther than the publick law binds. Cove, 
BY-NAME. /. A nickname, Camden, 


BY-PATH. /. A private or obſcure path. 


Shakeſpeert, 

BY-RESPECT. /. Private end or view. 
Dryden, 
BY-ROOM. ſ. A private room within, 
Stakeſpeare, 
BY -SPEECH, /. An incidental or caſual 
ſpeech, Hecker. 
BY-STANDER. g. A looker on; one un- 
concerned, Locke, 
An obſcure ſtreet. Gay, 
BY-VIEW, /. Private ſelf- intereſted pur- 
poſe. Atterbary, 
BY-WALK. ſ. A private walk; not the 
main road, Broome, 
BY-WAY. /. A private and obſcure way, 
Spenſer, Herbert, 


 BY-WEST, Weſtward ; to the weſt of, 


Davies, 
BY-WORD, /. A ſaying ; a proverb. 
| Atterbury. 
BYE. ſ. Dwelling. Gibjan, 


BY'ZANTINE, See BIZ AN TIN E. 


El 


FFC 


CAB 


Has two ſounds; one like &, as, 

EF: call, clock; the other as s, as, cej- 

[ @ \ ſation, cinder. It found? like + 
2 I before a, o, 1, or a conſonant ; 
and like s, before e, i, and y. : 

- CAB. .. A Hebrew meaſure, containing 

about three -pints Engliſh, s 

CABAL. . | cabaie, Fr. Nonp, tradi- 


tion.] 
1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rab- 


- * 


5 


CA 


2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe 
deſign, ; Addiſen. 
3. Intrigue. Dijden. 
To CABAL. v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
cloſe intrigues. Dryden. 
CA'BALEST. /. One ſkilled in the tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews, Swift. 
4 a. Something that 


CABALLISTICK. has an occult mean- 
ng. | SPͤpeclater. 
. CABA'LLER. /. {from cabal. e that 


© Engage 


<©&4C 


_ engages in cloſe deſigns ; an intriguer. Dryd. 
CA/BALLINE. a. [caballinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a horſe. | 


CABARET. ſ. [French.] A tavorn. 


Bramball, 

CA/BBAGE, ſ. [cavus, Fr. braſſica, Lat.] 
A plant. 

To CA'BBAGE. v. a, To ſteal in cutting 

clothes. | Arbuthnot. 


CA'BBAGE TREE. . A ſpecies of palm- 
tree. 

CA/BBAGE WORM. /, An inſect. 

CA'BIN. ſ. ſcabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a 
cottage. ] 


1. A ſma!l room. Spenſer. 
2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip, Raleigh. 
3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe, Sidney. 
A tent. Fairfax. 


To CA'BIN. v. . {from the noun, ] To 


hve in a cabin. Shakeſpeares 
To CA/BIN. z. a. To confine in a cabin. 
Shakeſpeare. 


CA'BINED. @. [from cabin.] Belonging - 


to a cabin, Milton. 
CA'BINET. g. [cabinet, Fr.] 
1. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities, 
= Ben, Johnſon. Swift, 
2. Any place in which things of value are 
hidden. Taylor. 
3. A private room in which conſultations 
are held. Dryden. 
4. A hut, or houſe. Spenſer. 
CA'BINET-COUNCIL. ſ. A council held 
in a private manner. Bacon. 
CABINET-MAKER, /. [from cabinet and 
make,]. One that makes ſmall nice work 
in wood, | Mortimer. 
CABLE, ſ. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch.] 
The great rope of a ſhip to which the 
anchor 1s faſtened. . Raleigh. 
CACHE/CTICAL. 7? a. | from cachexy. ] 
. CACHE/CTICK. 5 Having an ill babit of 


body, Floyer. 


CACHE XV. ſ. [| xayefie. ] Such a dit- 
temperature of the humours, as hinders 
nu'rition, and weakens the vital and ani- 
mal functions. 

CACHINNA/TION, . [cachinnatio, Lat.] 
A loud laughter. | 

CA'CKEREL. /. A fiſh. 

To CA/CKLE. v. n. | kacckelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe, Pepe, 
2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a 
hen, 

3- To laugh; to giggle. 

. CACKLE. ſ. [from the verb.] The voice 
of a gooſe or fowl, * Dryden, 

CA'/CKLER. /. [from cackle.] 

1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale; a tatler, 4 
CACOCHY/MICAL. 7 à. [from _ 
CACOCHY'MICK., my.] Having the 

kumouts corrupted, FPleyer. 


Arbuthnot. 


Arburbnoe. 


CAI 


CACOCHY MV. /. [yaxixuula.] A de- 
pravation of the humours from a ſoun 
ſtate, Arbuthnot, 

CACO/PHONY., /. | zaxopwiia. ] A bad 
ſound of words. | E 

To CACU/'MINATE. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] 
To make ſharp or pyramidal. Ss 

CADA/VEROUS. a, [nn Lat.] Have 
ing the appearance of a dead carcaſs. 

CA/DDIS. /. 3 

* 1. A kind of tape or ribbon, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A kind of worm or grub, Walon, 

CADE. ſ. [| cadeler, Fr.] Tame ; ſott ; 
as a cade lamb, 

To CADE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
breed up in ſoftneſs. 


CADE. /. {cadus, Lat.] A barrel. Philips, 


perky 
CADENET.S . [ cadence, Fr.] 

1. Fall; ſtate of ſinking; decline. Milion. 
2. The fall of the voice. Craſpau. 
3. The flow of verſes, or periods. Dryden. 
4. The tone or ſound. * Swift, 
5. In horſemanſhip, cadexce is an equal 
meaſure or proportion, which a horſe ob- 
ſerves in all his mot ons. Farrier's Di#. 

CA/DENT. a, [cadens, Lat.] Falling down, 
CA/DET. ſ. [cadet, Fr.] | 
1. The younger brother. 
2. The youngeſt brother. Brown, 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ſervbs 
1n expectation of a commithon, 
CA'DEW. /. A ſtraw worm, 
CA'/DGER. . 
CA DI. /. A magiſtrate among the Turks 
CADVLLACK. /. A ſort of pear. 
CZA'CTAS. ſ. | Latin. ] A wind from the 
north, Milton, 


"CASURA. ſ. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, 


by which a ſhort ſyllable after a complete 
foot is made long. 


CA'FTAN. ſ. [Perfick.] A Perſian veſt or 


garment, 
CAG. /. A barrel or wooden veſſel, con- 
taining four or five gallons, l 
CAGE. ſ. ſcage, Fr.] | N 
1. An incloſure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept, Sidney. Swift. 
2. A place for wild beaſts. : 
3. A priſon for petty malefators, + 


To CAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To in- 


cloſe in a cage | Donne, 
C LHA. /. The American name of a 
Crocodile. | 2 
To CAJO'LE. v. a. |[cageoller, Fee] To 

flatter ; to ſooth. Hudibras, 


CATJTO'LER. /. {from cajole.] A flatterer ; 


a wheedler, 


CAJO'LERY. . [cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. 


C SON. J. French. ] A cheſt of bombs 


"4 
- 


or powder. 


CA/ITIFEF, ſ. [cattivo, Ital. a why” 7 


mean villain z a deſpicable knave. Spenſer, 
Qz 0 CAKE, 


" e 
E > oy 


- 2 8 
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A huckſter. . 
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nnets at any certain time. 
3. To adjuſt; to project for any certain 
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POLE ei 
"TAKE. /. [cuch, Teutonick 1 
1. A kind of delicate bread. Dryden, 
- 2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
ich. Bacon. Dryden. 
To CAKE. v. . [from the noun.] To 
harden, as dough in the oven. Addiſon. 
CALABA'SH Tree, A tree of which the ſhells 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alſo for 
_ inſtruments of muſick. 7 Miller. 
EALAMA'NCO. ſ. [calamancus, * A 
_. kind of woollen ſtuif. atler. 
CA'LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. ſ. A 
kind of foſſile bituminous earth, which, 
being mixed with copper, changes it into 
braſs. "IN Locke. 
CA'LAMINT. /. [calamintba, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
CALA'MITOUS. 2. [calamitoſus, Latin.] 
.. Miſerable ; involved in diitre's ; unhappy ; 
_. wretched. 
CALA'/MITOUSNESS, /. [from ca/amitous. ] 
_ Miſery; diftreſs. 
CALA'MITY. . 1 Lat.] Miſ- 
fortune; cauſe of miſcry. Bacon. 
CA LAH, ſ. [Lat.] A fort of reed or 
ſweet-ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture. 


* 


. Exodus. 
| CALWSH. ( Tele r.] A fall car- 
riage of pleaſure, King. 


, CA'LCEATED. 2. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod; 
fitted with ſhoes. 
CALCEDO'NIUS. ſ. [Latin.] A kind of 
precious ſtone.  Weedward. 
 CALCINA'TION, /. [from calcine; calci- 
nation, Fr.] Such a management of bo- 


dies by fire, as renders them reducible to 


Beyle. 
CALCIV/NATORY. . [from calci nate. 4 


powder; chymical pulverization. 
Feel uſed in -alcination. 
To CALCFVE. v. 3. [ Fr. from 


8 calx, Lat. 


5: ance 0 Bacon. 
2. To burn up. 2 Denham. 
| To CALCUNE. v. 2. To become a calx 
ese. * Newton, 
To'CA'/LCULATE. v. a. [calculer, Fr.] 
1. To compute; to reckon. | 
2. To compute the fituation of the pla- 
Bentley. 


a 
»- 


= woods «£1875. Th Tulotfon, 
CALCULA'TION. /. [from calculate. 
ice, or manner of reckoning ; 
art of numbering. ; Holder. 
2. The reſult of arithmetical operation. 
| f | | Hooker, 
CALCULA/TOR, ſ. I from calculate. } A 
computer, LS - Ee 
EA/LCULATORY. a. [from calculate. ] Be- 
longing to calculation, 


© EA/LCULE. I. Lali Lat.] Reckon- 


. 16; compute. Hawel, 


Milton. South. 


x. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 


A. 


CA'LCULOSE, 2 3. [from calculus, Lat.] 
CA'/LCULOUS, S Stony; gritty. Brown, 
harp, 
CA'LCULUS, ſ. ¶Latin.] The ſtone = 
bladder, 8805 
CA LDRON. ſ. [chauldron, Fr.] A pot; 
boiler; a kettle, . Spenſer, Addiſon, 
CALEFA/CTION, /. [from calefacio, Lat,] 
1. The act of heating any thing, 
2. The ftate of being heated. 
CALEFACTIVE. a. [from cale facio, Lat,] 
That which makes any thing hot; heat- 


ing. 
CALEFA'CTORY, a. [from calefacio, Lat.] 


That which heats. 
To CA'LEFY. v. n. [calefio, Latin.] To 
grow hot ; to be heated, Browr, 
CA'LENDAR, ſ. ſcalendarivm, Lat.] A 
regiſter of the year, in which the months, 
and ſtated times, are marked, as feſtivals 
and holidays. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To CA'LENDER. v. a. ſcalendrer, Fr.] 
Io dreſs cloth. f 
CA'LENDER. ſ. [from the verb.] A hot 
preſs ; a preſs in which clothiers ſmooth 
their cloth, Kee 
CA'LENDRER. /. [from calender.] The 
perſon who calenders, | 
CA'LENDS. ſ. [calende, Lat.] The firſt 
day of every month among the Romans. 
CA'LENTURE. /. ah caleo, Lat.] A 
diſtemper in hot climates; wherein they 
imagine the ſea to be green fields. Swift, 
CALF. /. calves in the laral. [ cealp, Sap. ] 
I. The young of a cow. . Wilkins, 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, 
fignify ſacrifices of praiſe and prayers. F 
Feſea, 
The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
eg. 1 ' Suckling, 
CA'LIBER. ſ. [ calibre, Fr.] The bore; 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun. 
Ag: . [calix, Lat.] A cup; a cha- 
ice. | 
. CALICO. /. [from Calecut in India.] An 
Indian ſtuff made of cotton, Addi ſon. 
CA'LID. a. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning. 
 CALTDITY. /. | from calid.] Heat, Breron. 
CA'LIF, J. {tbalifa, Arab.] A title 
CALI PH. $ aſſumed by the ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet among the Saracens. . 
_ CALIGA'TION, /. 1 caligo, Latin.] 
Darkneſs; cloudineſs. | Brown, 
Ca LI/GINOUS. a, [ caligineſus, Lat.] Ob- 
ſcure ; dim. | . - 
CALI'GINQOUSNESS, /, [from caliginous.] 
Daerknels 7... meg; TS } 
CA/LIGRAPHY, ſ. [xaaygapia.] Beau- 
tify! writing. : Prigcaux, 


CALIVER. /.. [from caliber.] A hand- 


gun z a harquebuſe; an old muſket, bal. 
CA LIAN. . he Latin. A cup. 4. 


Ma: 


To CALK. ©, 4. [ from calage, Fr. 7 To 
ſtop the leaks of a ſhip. Raleigh. Dryden. 
CA'LKER. . rr calk.] The workman 


that ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. Exekie!, 
To CALL. v. &@. [calo, Lat. | 
1. To name; to denominate.. Gene 


2. To ſummon or invite, Knolles. 

3. To convoke ; to ſummon together, 

y Clarendon, 
4. To ſummon judicially. Watts, 

s. To ſummon by command. Iſziah. 
ö. In the theological ſeaſe, to inſpire with 
ardours of piety, Romans. 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. Clarendon. 
$. To proclaim ; to publiſh, Gay. 
9. To make a ſhort viſit. 

Addiſon, 

10. To excite; to put in action; to bring 
into view. Cooley. 

. Rightttice with ſome opprobrious 
denomination, | Soi t. 
12. To call back, To revoke, Iſaiah, 

13. To call in. To reſume money at in- 
tereſt. Addiſon. 
14. To call over, To read aloud a lift or 
muſter- roll. 

To call ut. To challenge, 

CALL. . [from the verb.] 7 
1. A vocal addreſs, Pope. 
2. Requifition, 8 Hooker. 
3. Divine vocation ; ſummons to true re- 
ligion. Locke. 


4. An impolſe. Reſcommon. 
5. Authority; command. Denham.” 
6. A demand; a claim. Acdiſen. 


7 An infirument to call birds. Wilkins. 
S. Calling; vocation z employment. 


Dryden. 

9. A nomination, Faces. 
CAILLAT. | 

CA/LLET. 5 J. A trull. Shakeſpeare, 


CA'LLING. f. {from call. 
1. Vocation ; profeſſion ; trade. 


3. Claſs of perſons united by the ſame 


employment or profeſſion, Hammond. 
4. Divine vocation; invitation to the true 
religion. Hakewell, 


CA'LLIPERS. . Compaſſes with bowed 


ſhanks. Maxon. 
CALLOSTrv. /. [calls ofite, Fr.] A kind 
of ſwelling without pain. Quincy. 
Arbutbnot. 

Sarge 4. [callus, Lat.] 
Indurated; hardned. Wiſeman. 
2. Hardned ; "inſenfible. Dryden. 


 TAELODSNESS. ſ. [from callous.] 
Induration of the fibres, Cheyne. 
2. Inſenſibility. 


ing icathers, rs. 7 Milton. 
CALLUS. ſ. Latin. 
1. An iaduration of the bb 


2. The hard ſubſtance” by which broken 


Ben. Jobnſon. 


CALTROPS. /. [colxnæppe, Saxon. 


: Ropers, 
2. Proper ſtation, or employment. Swift, 
To CALU*MNIATE, v. a. To *. 1 


Bentley. 
CALLOW. 4. ere 2th naked; want-⸗ 


CAM 


bones are united. 


CALM. a. [calme, Dutch. ] 


1. Quiet; ſerene; not Hormy 3 not tem- 


peſtuous, Spenſer. 
2. Undiſturb'd ; unruMed, Aterbury. 
CALM. /, 


1. Serenity; ſtillneſs. Raleigh, 
2. Freedom from dif*«rbance ; quiet; re- 


poſe. South, 
To CALM. v. 2. 
1. To ſtill ; to quiet. Dryden. 
2. To pacify; to appeaſe, Aterbury. 
CA'LMER. /. [from calm.] The perſon or 
thing which has the power of giving quiet. 
Alton. 
CA'LMLY, it {from calm. 
1 Without ſtorms, or violence. 
2. Without paſſions; quietly, Prior. 
 CAYLMNESS. Lom calm. | 
I, Tranquillity ; ; ſerenity. Denham. 


2. Mildneſs ; freedom from paſſion, Shak, 
CATLMY. 4. { from calm. 1 Calm; peace - 
ful. Spenſer. 
CA'LOMEL. /. . [ calemelas, Lat.] Mere ercury 
ſix times ſablimoed. iſeman, 


CAL ORT FICK. a. | calorificus, Lat.] That 


which has the quality of producing heat. 
Grew, 
CALO'TTE. /. [French.] A cap or coif. 
CALOYERS, ſ. { zax©-. ] Monks of the 
Greek church. 
1. An inſtrument made with three ſpikes, 
ſo that which way ſoever it. falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright. 
Dr. Addiſon. 
2. A plant ont] in Virgil's Georgick,, 
under the name of. tribulus. Milton. 
To CALYE. v. n. | from calf. ] To bring 
a calf ; ſpoken of a cow. Dryden, 
CALVTLLE, ſ. [French.] A fort of apple. 
To CALU/MNIATE. v. Nt. [calumnior, Lat.] 
To accuſe falſely. | Dry 


Sprat, 
CALUMNIA/TION. . { from calumniate. ] 
A malicious and falle repreſentation ot 
words or actions. Ayliſe. 
CALUMNVATOR. ſ. ¶ from mb 
A forger of accuſation z 3.4 ſlanderer. 
Addiſon, 
CALU/MNIQUS, a, Tom calumny.] Slan- 
derous ; falſely reproachful. 
CA'LUMNY. . enn Lat.] Slander; 
falſe charge. Temple. 
CALA. ſ. [Latin.] Any thing rendered re- 
ducible to powder by burning, Digby. 
CA/LYCLE. . [ calyculus, Lat.] A ſmall 
bud of a plant. 
CAMAHEU. /- A ſtone with various figures 
and repreſentations of landſkips, formed 


by nature; | 
; _ CA'MBER, 


Shakeſpeare, ' 
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CAM 


CA'MBER. f. A piece of timber cut arch- 
ing. Moxon, 
CA MBRICK. . [from Cambray.] A kind 
of fine linen. Shakeſpeare, 
CAME. The preterize of to come. Addiſon. 
CAMEL. , [camelus, Latin.) An animal 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the 
[gy countries. One ſort is large, 
fit to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds, 
having one buncfi upon its back. Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, fit 
for men to ride on. A third kind is 
ſmaller, called dromedaries, becauſe of their 
foriftneſs. Camels will continue ten days 
without drinking. Calmet. 
CAMELOPARD. . [from camelus and par- 
d, Latin. ] An animel taller than an 
elephant, but not ſo thick. 
CAMELOT. J from camel.] A kind 
CAMLET. 8 of ſtuff originally made by 
2a mixture of filk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and filk. Broron. 
CAE RA OBSCURA. [| Latin.] An op- 
tical machine uſed in a darkened chamber, 
fo that the light coming only through a 
double convex ęlaſs, objects oppoſite are 
repreſented inverted. Martin. 
CA'MERADE. /. from camera, Lat.] A 
boſom companion. Nymer. 
CAMERATED. 2. [ cameratus, Latin. ] 
Arched. 
CAMERA'TFION. #2. [cameratio, Lat.] A 
vaulting or archin 
CAMISA'DO. /. 1 camiſa, a ſhirt, Ital.] 
u attack made in the dark; or. which 
occahion they put their ſhirts outw ard. 


CA/MISATED. 4. 
out ward. 
CA'MLET. Sec CAur Lor. 
CA'MMOCE. ſ. [cammoc, Saxon. ] 1 
herb; petty whin, or reſtharrow. 
CAMOYS. 2. | camus, Fr. ] Flat of the 
noſe. 
CAMP. /. [camp, Fr.] The order of tents, 
placed by armies when they keep the feld. 
To CAMP. v. 3. | from the noun, ] To 
lodge in tents, Shakeſpeare. 
CAMP-FIGHT. f. An old word for combat. 


CAMPAIGN. . | campaigne, Fr. | 
1. A large,” open, level tract of ground. 


Temple. 


Dreſſed with the ſhirt 


Haletucil. 
CANCEROUS. a [from cancer.] Having 


2. The time ſor which any army kceps 


the field. Clarendon. 


CAMPA/NIFORM. 2. f of camparna and 


forma. ] A term uſed of flowers, which 
are in the ſhape cf a bell. Harris. 
CAMPA'NNULATE. 2. Campaniform. | 
CAMPESTRAL. 4. [ campeſtris, Latin, ]' 
Growing in fields, Mortimer, 


CANMPHIRE TREE. /. [ campbora, Lat.] 


There are two forts of this tree ; ont of 


„ & 


CANCER. 


Breton. 


CAN 


Borneo, from which the beſt camphire is 
taken, which is a natural exſudation from - 
the tree, where the bark has been wounded, 
The other ſort is a native of Japan. 
CA'MPHORATE. a. ¶ from camphora, Lat.] 
Impregnated with camphire. Boyle. 
CA/MPION. /. [ lychms, Lat.] A plant. 


CA'MUS. A thin dreſs. Spenſer, 
CAN. /. canne, Sax.} A cup. Shake 3 
D 
CAN. v. . Fegg Dutch 4 1 
1. To be able; to have power. Locke. 


2. It expreſſes the potential mood ; as, I 
can do it. Dryden. 

CANAILLE. f. | French. ] The Four 
people. 

CANA'L. /. [canalis, Lat.] 
1. A baſon of water in a garden. 
2. Any courſe of water made by art. 
3- A paſſage through which any of the 
Juices of the body flow. 

CA'NAL-COAL. 7 A fine kind of coal. 

Wiedvard. 


Pepe. 


CANALTVCULATED. a. [ canalica/atus, Lat.] 


Made like a pipe or gutter, 


CANARY. / | from the Canary iſlands, ] 


Wine brought from _ canaries ; ſack, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To CANA/RY.: v. @. To frolick, Shakeſp. 
CANA/RY BIRD. An excellent - ſinging 
bird, Carew. 


Re CA'/NCEL. v. a. [canceller, Fr.] 


= To croſs a writing. 
- To efface; to obliterate in general. 
Roſcommon. South erne. 


*CANCELLA'T ED. a. N cancel.] Croſs- 
Hayrvard. 


barred. Grew. 
CANCELLA*TION. 5 [from cancel.] An 
expunging or wiping out of an inſtrument. 
5405 
ſ. [cancer, Lat.] : 
os crabfiſh. 
2. The fign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 
Thomſon. 
3- A virulent ſwelling, or fore, not to be 
cured. Wiſeman. 
To CA'NCERATE. v. 3. | from cancer.] 
To become a cancer. L*Eftrange, 
CANCERS Coney 1. A growing cancer- 
ous. 


the virulence of a cancer. Wiſeman. 
CANCEROUSNESS. . The fate of be- 


ing Cancèeraus. 


CANCRIN E. 4. { from cancer.] Having 


the qualities of a crab. 
CA NDENT. a. [ candens, Lat.] Hot. Brown, 
CANDICANT. . [candicans, Lat.] Grows 


ing white. Di, 
CANDID. . Ccandidus, Lat.] . 

1. White. . Dryden. 

2. Fair; open; ingenuous, Locke. 


CANDIDATE. /.. Lcandidatas, Latin] A 
8 com- 


WE AN. 


competitor; one that ſolicites advance- 


ment. 55 Addiſon. 
CANDIDLY. ad. {from candid.] Fairly ; 
without trick; ingenuoully, Sevift, 


CA'NDIDNESS. /. [ from candid. ] Inge- 
nuity ; openneſs of temper, South, 


To CA'NDIFY. v, a. {candifice, Lat.] To 


make white. Dia. 
CANDLE. /. [candela, Lat.] 
1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſur- 
rounding a wick of flax or cotton. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. Shakeſpeare, 
CA/NDLEBERRY TREE, Sweet-willow. 
CANDLEHO'LDER. . /. | from candle and 
bold. | 
I, 11 that holds the candle. 
2. He that remotely aſfiſts. Shakeſpeare. 
' CANDLELIGHT. / {from candle and light. ] 
1. The light of a candle. 
2. The neceſſary candles for uſe. Molineauæ. 
CA/NDLEMAS. /. [from candle and maſs.] 
The feaſt of the purification of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, which was formerly celebrated with 
many lights in churches. Breen, Gay. 
CANDLESTICK. /. | from candle and tick. ] 
The inſtrument that holds candles, 
3 | Addiſon. 
CA'NDLESTUFF. /. from candle and fuff, ] 
Greaſe ; tallow. Bacon. 
CANDLEWA'STER. ſ. ¶ from candle and 
waſte. ] A ſpendthrift. Shakeſpeare. 
'CA'NDOCEK, J. A weed that grows in 
rivers. : Walton. 


CA'NDOUR. /. ¶ cander, Lat.] Sweetneſs 


of temper; purity of mind; ingenuity. 


Watts. 

To CA/NDY. v. a. 5 
1. To conſerve with ſugar. Bacon. 
2. To form into congelations. Shakeſp. 
To CANDY. v. 2. To grow congealed, 


CANDY Lien's foot. ¶ catanance, Lat.] A 
plant, Miller. 

CANE. ſ. [canna, Lat.] 
1. A kind of ſtrong reed. Harvey. 
2. The plant which yields the ſugar. 
Other reeds have their ſkin hard; but the 
ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft, and the pith 
very juicy. It vſually grows four or five 


feet high, and about half an inch in dia- 


meter, The ſtem is divided by knots a 
foot and a half apart. They uſually plant 
them in pieces cut a foot and a half below 
the top of the flower, and they are ordi- 


narily ripe in ten montlis. Blackmore, 
3. A lance.” Dryden. 
4. . A reed. Mortimer, 


1 CANE. v. 3. | from the noun.] To 
eat, | 


CANTCULAR. a. ſcanicu/aris, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the dog ſtar. Brown, 
CANINE, 3. [ caninus, Lat.] Having the 

_ Properties of a dog. Addiſen. 


** 


Scoift. 


CAN 
CAINNISTER. ſ. [canifirum, Lat. 
1. A ſmall baſket, Dryden, 
2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing is 
laid up. 
CA'/NKER. ſ. [ cancer, Lat.] 
1. A worm that preys upon, and deſtroys 
fruits, C 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. Mallon. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. 
Bacon. 
4. A wind of wild worthleſs roſe. Peacham. 
5. An cating or corroding humour. Shakeſp. 


6, Corroſion ; virulence, Shakeſpeare. 
A diſeaſe in trees. 


To CA'NKER. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 


grow corrupt. Spenſer, Prier. 
To CANK ER. v. 4. | 

1. To corrupt; to corrode, Herbert. 

2. To infect; to pollute. Addiſon. 


CA/NKERBIT. part. ad. from canker and bit.] 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. Shakeſp. 
CA/NNABINE. 2. {| cannabinus, Latin. } 
Hempen. 3 
CANNIBAL. ſ. An anthropophagite; n 
man- eater. Dawies. Bentley. 
CA/NNIBALLY, ad. In the manner of 2 
cannibal. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'NNIPERS. /. Callipers. 
CA'NNON, ſ. [cannon, Fr.] A gun larger 
than can be managed by the hand. 
CA/NNON-BALL. 2 ſ. The balls which 
CA'/NNON-SHOT. $ are ſhot from great 
guns, os 
To CANNONA DE. v. n. | from cannon, } 
To play the great guns. 
CANNONI ER. ſ. [ from cannon, ]J The 
engineer that manages the eannon. 


CA'NNOT, Of can and not. Locke. 
CANO'A.,Z /. A boat made by cutting the 


CA/NOE.S trunk of a tree into a hollow 
veſſel. | Raleigh. 
CANON. ſ. [xavwr.] 
1. A rule; a law. Hooker, 


2. Law made by eccleſiaſtical councils, 
| Stillingffeet. 
3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the 


great rule. | Fe. 
4. A dignitary in cathedral ha * 


N Bacon. 
5. A large ſort of printing letter. 
CANON BIT. /. That part of the bit let 
into the horſe's mouth. Spenſer. 
CA'NONESS. /. ¶ canoniſſa, low Lat.] In 
popiſh countries, women living after the 
example of ſecular canons, Hie. 
CANO/NICAL. a. [ canonicus, low Lat.] 
1. According to the canon, 
2. Conſtituting the canon. Raleigh. 
3. Regular; ſtated; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 


laws. | Taylor, 
4. Spiritual; eccleſiaſtical, Apliffe. 
3 CANO- 


4. 
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 CANONICALLY. ad. ¶ from canaſral.] To CANTON. v. a. To divide into little 


In a manner agreeable to the canon. parts. Locke, 
| Government of the * To CANTONIZE. . 42. To parcel out 
Ca NxONCALNESS. ſ. The quality of be- into ſmall diviſions. * Heel. 


ing canonical, | CA'NTRED. /. An hundred. Coxvel, 
CA'NONIST, f. f from canon. ] A profeſ- CA'NVASS, ſ. [canewas, we A kind 6f 


ſour of the canon law, Camden. Pope. cloth woven for ſeveral uſes. idney. Waller, 
CANONIZA'TION. ,. I from cancnixe.] To CANVASS. v. a. [cannabaſſer, Ft.] 
The act of deelaring a faint, Aaddiſen, 1. To ſift; to examine, Weeodward, 
To CA/NONIZE. v. a. {from canen. To 2. To debate; to controvert, L"Eftrarge, 
declare any man a faint. Bacon. To CA!NV ASS, v. a. To ſollicite. A/ ie. 
CANONR. J. [from canen.] An CAN. a. [from cane.] s 
CANONSHIP. eccleſiaſtical benefice in 1. Full of canes. | I; ; 
ſome cathedral or collegiate church. 2. Conſiſting of canes. Milton. 
Aylife. CA NZ ONE T. ſ. [canzonetta, Italian.] A 
CANOPIED. a. from canepy.] Covered little ſong. Peacham. 
with a canopy. CAP. ſ. cap, Welch: ] 
CANOPY. . ſconopeur, low Lat.] A co- 1. The garment that covers the head. 
yering ſpread over the head. Fairfax. Sito. 
| To CA/NOPY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 2. The enſizn of the cardinalate. Shakeſp, 
cover with a canopy. | Dryaen. 3. The topmoit ; the higheſt, Shakeſpeare. 
1 CANO'ROUS, a. | canorzs, Latin. ] Mu- 4. A reverence made by uncovering the 
| ical; tuneful. Brown, _ head. | 
CANT. ſ. [cantus, Lat.] To CAP. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and 1. To cover on the top. Derbam. 
vagabonds. 3 2. To ſnatch off the cap. Sperſer, 
; 2. A form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome 3. To cap werſes. To name alternately 
5 + "certain claſs or body of men. Drycen, verſes beginning with a particular letter. 
i 3. Awhiningpretenion to goodneſs. Dryden. CAP d psd. : From head to foot. Shateſp. 
| 4. Barbarous jargon. Seoift, CAP 2 pie. 1A a Swift, 
| 5. Auction. Swift, CAP-PAPER. A fort of coarſe browniſh 
: Teo CANT. wv. . To talk in the jargon paper. wy Boyle. 
| of particular profeſſions. Clarvills, CAPABILITY. . | from capalle.] Ca- 
;  CANTATA. /. [Italian.] A ſong. pacity. | 
; | CANT A/TION. ſ. [from canto, Lat.] The CA'PABLE. #. {capable Fr.] | 
4 Act of ſinging. a 1. Endued with powers equal to any par- 
| *CA'NTER. ſ. [from cane. ] Hypocrite, ticular thing. Watts, 
t CANTERBURY BELLS. Beiflower, 2. Intelligent; able to underſtand, Shah, 
: * CANTERBURY CALLOP. The gallop 3. Capacious ; able to receive. Digby. 
of an ambling horſe, commonly called a 4. Suſceptible. | Prior. 
canter. 5. Qualified for. Tillotſon. 
"CANTHARIDES. .. [Lat.] Spaniſh flies; 6. Hollow. Sbateſpeare. 
uſed to raiſe bliſters. Bacon. CA PABLENESS. ſ. [from capable.] The 
CANTHUS. ſ. [Latin.] The corner of the quality or ſtate of being capable. 
3 5 Wiſeman. CAPACIOUS. a. [capax, Lat.] 
CANTICLE. /. [carro, Lat.] 1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 
1. A ſong. | | Thomſen, 
2. The fone of Solomen. Bacon, 2, Fxtenfive ; equal to great deſign. Watts. 


= EANTILIVERS. ſ. Pieces of wood framed CAPA'/CIOUSNESS. ſ. Þ from capacicut.] 
into the front or other ſides of an houſe, The power of holding; largeneſs. Holder. 


ve erg. FI 14. +. 48M I 


= to ſufain the caves over it, Moon. To CAPA'CITATE. v. 4. {from capacity. ] 
CANTLE. ſ. [#azr, Dutch. ] A piece with To enable; to qualify. Drydex. 

© - Corners. ; Shakeſpeare. CAPA!CITY. ſ. Tcapacite, Fr. 

© To CANNTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 1. The power of containing. Davics. 

Feu in pieces. Dryden. 2. The force or power of the mind. South. 

” CANITLET: . | from cantie.] A piece; 3. Power; ability, Blackmore. 

a fragment. | Dryden. 4. Room; ſpace. Beyle. 


CANTO. /. [Ital.] A book, or ſection of a 5. State; condition; character. South, 
| Shakeſpeare, CAPARISON. / [caparazen, Spaniſh, ] A 


% Mm. 0 
AN ON. /. ſort of cover for a horſe, | Milton. 
. A fall percel or diviſion of land. To CAPA/RISON. v. a. [from the noup. ] 
- 2, A ſmall! community, er clan. Bacon. 1. Todreſsin capariſons. 117 2 2 
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CAP 


2. To dreſs pompouſſy. Shakeſpeare 
CAPE. /. [cape, Fr.] | 
1, Headland ; promontory. Arbuthnot. 


2. The neck-piece of a cloke, Bacon, 
CA'PER, 70 8 caper, Latin, a boss“ A 


leap; Swi 7. 
CAPER. 7 capparis, Latin, ] An acid 
Fl, 72 


ers PER BUSH. /. [ cafparis, Lat. ] 
lant grows in the South of France; — 
buds are pickled for eating. 
To CA'PER. v. x. [from the Mga 
1. To dance frolickſomely. re. 
2. To ſkip for merriment. 255 ba. 
. To dance, oe. 


CA/PERER, . [from caper.] A 1 05 


CAPIAS. . [Lat.] A writ of execution. 
Corvel. 

CAPILLA/CEOUS, a. The ſame with ca- 

illary. 

CAPILI LLAMENT. fe [capillamentum, Lat.] 
Small threads or hairs which grow up in 
the middle of a flower. wircy. 

CA/PILLARY. a. [from capillus, Lat. ] Re- 
ſembling hairs ; ſmall ; minute. Brown. 


ns 


CAPILLA'TION. /. je Legat Latin. A 


ſmall ramification of veſſelss. Brown. 
CA'PITAL. a. [capitelis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the head. Milton, 

2. Criminal in the higheſt degree. Swif?. 
3. That which affects life. Bacen. 

4. Chief; principal. Hooker. Atterbury. 

Chief; metropolitan, Milton. 

d. Applied to letters, large; ſuch as are 


written at the beginnings or heads of books. 


Taylor. Grew. 
7. Capital Steck. The principal or original 
ſtock of a trading company, 


CAPITAL. /. kg 
1. The upper _ of a pillar. ._ Addiſon. 
2. The chief city of a nation, 
CA/PITALLY. ad. [ from capital, ] In a 


capital manner, 

. CAPITA/TION. f. I from capur, Latin. ] 
Numeration by heads. Brown. 

nn from capitulum, Latin. ] 
1. The body of the ſtatutes of a chapter. 

Taylor . 

2. A member of a 3 . — 

To 5+ v. 1. [from capi 

Lat. 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or ar- 

ticles. Shakeſpeare, 

2. To yield, or ſurrender on certain ſti- 

.  pulations, Hayward. 

CAPITULA'TION, ſ. Stipulation ; terms; 

conditions. Hale. 


CAPI'VI TREE. /. [ copaiba, Lat.] This 


tree grows near a village called Ayapel, 
in the province of Antiochi, in the Spa- 


piſh Weſt — Some of them do not 


Vo. 1 


CAPRICEHI0. 


_ C38 P 


yield any of the 1 thoſe that do, 
are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge. One of theſe 
trees will yield five or fix gallons of bal- 


ſam Miller. 
CA'PON. /. L cape, Lat. ] A caftratet 
cock 5 Gay. 


CAPONNTERE. Je [Fr. a term in fortifi- 
cation, ] A covered lodgment, of about 
four or five feet broad, encompaſſed with 
a little parapet. Harris. 

CAPOT, ſ. [French.] Is when one party 
wins all the tricks of cards at the game of 
piequet. 


S + [ capuce, Fr. ] A monk's 
 CA/PPER. /. [from cap.] One who makes 


. or ſells caps. 

CAPRE'/OLATE.. 4. [from caprealus; Lat. 
Such plants as turn, and creep by means 
of their tendrils, are capreolate, Harris. 

CA PRICE. L caprice, Fr.] Freak; 

fancy; whim. Glanville, 

Bentley. 


CAPRICIOUS. a. [ copriciaus, French: ] 


Whimſical ; fancifu 
CAPRICIOUSLY. ad. | from. capricious, ] 
Whimfically, 
CAPRICIOUSNESS. /. [from capricious. J 
Humour, whimſicalneſs. Swift. 
CA'/PRICORN, /. [capricorzus, Lat.] One 
of the ſigns of the zodiack; the winter 
ſolſtice. Creech. 
CAPRIO'LE, ſ. | French, ] Caprioles are 


leaps, ſuch as horſes makes in one and 


the fame place, without advancing for- 


ward. Farrier's Dif. 
CA'PSTAN, /. | cabeftan, Fr.] A cylin- 
der, with levers, to wind up any great 
weight. Raleigb. 
CA PSULAR. a. [capſula, Lat. Hol- 
CA PSULARV. 5 low like a cheſt. Brogun. 


CA PSULATE. as Ear ori Lat.] In- 


CAFSULATED. { cloſed, or in a box. 


: Derbam, 
1. A chief commander, Shakeſpeare. 


CAPTAIN. /. [capitain, r.] 


2. The commander of a company in a 


regiment. Dryden. 
3. The chief commander of a Pay 
Ar But bnot. 


4. Captain General. The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 
CA'PTAINRY, /. [ from captain. ] The 
power over a certain diſtrict; the chief- 
tainſhip, Spenſer, 
CA/PTAINSHIP. /[. [from captain. 
1. The rank or poſt of a captain. Morton. 
2. The condition of poſt of a chief com- 
mander. Shakeſpeare, 
The chieftainſhip of a calm. avies, 
CAPTA/TION. from capro, Lat.] The 
practice of catching fayour, King Charles, 
R CA'/PTION, 
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"CARABINVTER. ſ. [from carabine 
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CAR 


W 


prior. , Cpt, Lat.] The aft of CARAVEL. ne, JA lighy 


tak ĩ 
e Tapeins 


N 
*. Given to cavils ; eager to odject. Locke. CARBON ADG. . [farbo 
ious; enfnaring. Bacon, 
OUSLY. ad. {rom captions. With To CARBONA'DO. v. a. [fm the f . 


2. 
CA 
an inclination to objet 
— Y. 


To CA/PTIVATE. v. 4. captiver Fr. 
= 2 to L 2 


age. Charles. 
2. To 1 to ſubd 


from capfious.] In- CA'RBUNCLE. corbuncy Lat, 
eli nation to object; 1 — eek £1 45 


3 1 Tok ola- falhiones Mip. 
Gaink AY. /. Tearui, Lat. N 
ms" Fel 


— 
cut ucrols, to be broited. 


To cut or hack, Shake - i 
Hen, 


1. — E the dark. 
2: E or ©, , yen. 
CARBUNCLED! 4. | 
1 Set with carbuncles. Shaltſperre, 
Spotted; deformed with pimples, 


CAPTIVA/TION. 7. ws a& of Fu CARBUNNCU LAR. z, Red like a carbuncle, 


CAPTIVE. lere Fr.] 


One taken in war. ers. 


CARBUNCULA'/TION. [ tarbunculatio 
Lat.) The blaſting of LAS rs by beit 
or cold. 


Harris, 
1. One charmed by beauty. l CARCANET. , faarcun, Fr.] A chain 


. | captions, Latin. ] 


or collar of jewels. Shakeſpeare. Hatexel!, 


in war. Dryden. hana J. [carquaſſe, Fr.] 


To CA'PTIVE. v. e. To take priſoner. 


CAPTUVITY. 7 [capriviee Fr,] | 


x. Subjedtion by the fate of war ; bond- 
age. D en. 


3 ſervitude. 


— ” 
CA'/PTOR. IL copia, Lit? He that 


takes 2 priſoner, or a ig 
CA'PTURE. /. { capture, F 1 
x. The act or practice of Sas. 


2. A prize. 
CAPU'CHED. @. — cons Fr.] Cover- 


ed over as with a hood Brown, 


"CAPUCHIN. 2 


tation of the dreſs of capuchin monks. 
— ear, Welch ] 


mall carriage of burden. Swift. 


. oy A <hariot of war. Milton 
3. The Charles's wain. Dryden. 


Fr.] A mall fort of. fire- arms. 
of light horſe- man. 


"CA'RACK. /. [ caraca, Spaniſh. 1 A large 
ſhip of burden galleon. Raleigh. Waller. CA'RDER. ſ. [from cok AR 
ACOLE. g. | ceracole, Fr. 7 An ob- 


CA 
lique tread, traced out in femi-rounds. 
Farrir's Dict. 


- To CA/RACOLE. »./n. To move in c- 'CA/RDIACK. 


3 

RAT | 

— ti [carer Fr] 
1. A weight of four grains. 


1. A dead body of any animal. Taylor. 
2. The decayed varts of dh Bin by N 
Sbaleſpeare. 
3. The main parts, without complet 
quiinery.) N Kind or bomb ui 
4. {Ir uſua 
oblong, — of a thell or caſe, w 1 
holes, filled with combuſtibles, . 
CA/RCELAGE. J. [ from rer.] P 
ees 
* [from ag,. a crab.] 
nircy. 
CARCINOMATOUS. 4. [from wy 


Cancerous. 


A female garment, con- CARD. 7. [carte, Fr. r Lat.] 
fiſting of a « ap and hood, made in imi- 


1. A paper painted wi cb figures, ſed in 
games. Pope.. 
2. The paper on which the winds are 


marked, © ſer. Pope. 
3. * inſtrument with 5 wool /is 


comb w ool. . 


CA'RABINE, or Carnixr. /. a To CARD. v. a. [ from the noun. 1755. 
A ſort To CARD. v. n=. To game, 


' CARD AMO'MUM. [. True * 
cinal ſeed, 


1. One that cards wool. | . 

2. One that plays much at cards. 
CARDYVACAL. 7 4. [ Agb, the heart.] 
Cordial. ; having thequ” 


nag Na, the heart, 
The heart-burn. 


lity of invigorating. 
'CA'RDIALGY. /.'| 
and N=, pain. 


1 


inc. 
2. A manner of expreſſing the ſineneſ of CARDINAL. 2. beg We inci- 


. gold, Cocter. 
CARAVAN. . * — Fr.] 


or body of merchants or pil = 
Ilten. Taylor. 


 CARAVANSARY. . A houſe built for - CARDINALSHIP, 
the reception of travellers, - -Spet7ator, 


-- 


A op CA/RDINAL. 


pal; chief. lots, 
Ons # the. he chief gover- 
nours of the Romiſh church. ale pe e. 
CARDINALATE. fl from car 
1 office and ra 


aB. 


9 


CAR 


CARDMATCH. /. A match _ — dip- 
pieces of a card in melted ſulphur, 
25 Addi. 
cnn cane, Saxon. ] 
icitude 3 1 concern. Dryden. 
. Caution. Tillotſon. 
1 Regard 5 charge ; heed in order to — 
4. The object of care, or of love. — 
To CARE. v. n. {from the noun. ] 
1. To be anxious or ſolieitous. Knoltes. 
2. To be inclined; to be diſpoſed. Walter. 
3. To be affected with. Temple. 
CA'RECRAZED. a. | from care and craxc.] 
Broken with care and folicitude. Sbakeſp. 
To CAREEN. v. a. | ceriner, Fr.] To 
caulk, ſtop up leaks. - 
* ER. /. [carriere, Fr.] 


bro 

2. A eourſe ; 3 A race. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Full ſpeed ; ſwift motion. Prior, 
4. Courſe of en | Shakeſpeare. 

To CAREER: ov. = To run with ſwift 
motion. Milton. 


CAREF UL. 4. Fe care and full.) 
I. Anxious ; ſolicitovs ; full of concern. 
Lute x. 41. Denbam. 
2. Provident; diligent; cautious. Dryden. 
8 Watchſul. Ray. 
CA'REFULLY. ad. [from careſwl.] 
1. In a manner that ſhews care. Collier. 
2. Heedfully; watchfully. Atterbury. 


 CA'REFULNESS, /. Vigilance; needful- - 


- neſs; caution. Knolles. 
CA'RELESLY. ad. {from careleſs, } Negli- 
gently; heedleſly. Maller. 
CA'RELESNESS. 1 Heedleſneſs; inatten- 
b on. Shakeſpeare, Taylor. 
CA/RELESS. a. [from care.] 
1. Without care; without ſolicitude ; un- 


e ee negligent; Ong unmind- 
ful 


Loc le. 

2. Cheerful; undiſturbed. Pope. 
3. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 8 
Granville, 

To CARE SS. v. 4. [careffer, Fr.] To en- 

dear; to fondle, South, 

CARE'/SS, + An aft of endearment. 
Milton, 


CARET. . Angie brine whe 


ſomething interlined ſhould be read; as, a. 
CA'RG ASON. ff argacon, Spanith, 1 A 


- cargo, 
CA'RGO. /. [ charge, Fr, ] The lading of 


A Burnet. 


-CA/RICOUS Tumour. [ carica, Lat. 2 fig. ] 


A ſwelling in the form of a 
CARIES. . Rattenneſs. 22 Wiſeman. 


— 


CAR 


CARK. . ¶ ceanc, Saxon. ] Care; nant 


To CARK. v. u. [ceapcan, Saxon.) * To x 
careful; to be anxious. 

Sidney. Dacay of Piety. 

CARLE. Ks - [ceonl, Saxon. ] A 4 bru- 

tal man; churl. her. — 22 


. CA'RLINE, THISTLE. [carlna, Lat.] A 


plant. 
CA'RLINGS. /. [In a ſhip.] Timbers lying 
fore and aft. Harris. 


CA'RMAN. ſ. A man whoſe 9 


it is to drive cars. 
8 fe [carmetite, Fr.] A 25 
pear 
CARMINATIVE. a. Canminerives are ſuch 
things as dilute and relax at the ſame time. 
Whatever promotes inſenſible —— 
is car minative. Arduthnot. Swifa 
CA'RMINE. /. A bright red or crim 
colour. J Chambers, 
CARNAGE. . Ft.] | 
T. — * ok | IR. 
2. Heaps of fleſh. Pope. 
CA'RNAL. 2. fcarnal, Fr. K * 
1. Fleſhly; not ſpiritual. 


K. Charles, Anke. 
2. Luſtſul; a: | 


CARNALITY. he Lon _— 
Fleſhly Juft. 3rd Spark. 

bes Grofſneſs of mind. 2 
CA'RNALLY. ed. | from carnal,] NP 
ing to the fleſh ; not —_— 


CA'RNALNESS, f  Carnality. . | 
CARNAfFION. * [carnes, Lat. The name 
of the natural fleth colour ; 45 rom 9 


perhaps the flower is namt 


CARNELION. ＋. 5 F Abe. 


CARN E'OUS. 4. le. Lat. ] Flaſk. 


'To CA/RNIFY. v. a. len Latin] | "To 


breed fleſh, : 
CA/RNIVAL, ſ. The fea held in —— 
countries before Lent. Decay Piety. 
CARNI'VOROUS. 4. [ from- carnis and 
voro, Lat.] Pleſh-eating. * 


CARNO/SITY. / [ carngfu, Pr.) 1 Fleſhly 


excxeſcence. 
SA RNOs. 4. [from caro, carnis ne 
Fleſhy. Brown.” Ray. 


CA'ROB, A plant. 
CAROCHE. /. {from caroffe, Fr. A coach. 
CA'ROL, f. {| carola, Ital, 
1. A ſong of joy and exultation.” 
Bacon. . den. 


2. A ſong of devotion. en. 


5 To CAROL. wv. 1. To ſing — 
* MIT. * . nien. 2 — a 


Spenſer r ior» 

70 CAROL. v. 4. To praiſe; ooo 
0 a on. 

CA'ROTID. a. [caretides, Lat.] Two ar- 
R 3 terios 
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CAR 


» teries which ariſe out of the . 
trunk of the aorta. Ray. 
CARO'USAL.-/. ¶ from carouſe. ] = feſti- 
val. . 
To CARO USE. v. ». [ carouſſer, 15 To 
drink; to qvaff. Suckling. 
To CARO'USE. v. a. To drink. Den bam. 
CARO USE. .. {from the verb. ] 
1. A drinking match. Pope. 
2. A hearty doſe of liquour. Davies. 
CARQ@'USER. ＋ A drinker; a toper. 
Granville, 
CARP. . [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh, Hale. 
To . {| carpe, Lat.] To cen- 
ſure; to cavil. Herbert 
c ARPENT ER. .. | cbarpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood. Fairfax. 
CA'RPENTRY. /. [from carpenter.] The 
trade of a ter, Maxon. 
CA'RPER. . A caviller. Shakeſpeare, 
CARPET, /. [karper, Dutch. ] 
1. A covering of various colours. 
2. Ground variegated with flowers. 
| Dryden. 
3. A ſtate of eaſe and luxury. Shake ſpeare. 
4. To be on the carpet, is to be the ſubject 
of conſideration. 
To CA'RPET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſpread with carpets. Bacon, 
1 "MM part. a. Captious ; cenſori- 


CARPIN GLY. 


Bacon, 


CAR 


| CA'RROT. /. [carote, Fr.] Garden root, 
Mortimer, 
CA'RROTINESS. /. [from carroty.] Red- 
neſs of hair, 
CA'RROTY. 4. [from carrot.] Spoken of 
red hair. 

To CA'RRY. v. a. [charier, Fr.] 
1. To convey from a place. x 
2. To tranſport. Bacon. 
3. To bear; to have about one. Wiſeman, 


Dryder 


4. To convey by force. Shakeſpeare, 
5 To effect any thing. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To gain in competition. Shakeſpeare; 
7. To gain after reſiſtance. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To manage; to tranſact. Addiſon, 
9. To behave; to conduct. Clarendon, 
10. To bring forward. Locke. 
11. To urge; to bear. Hammond. 
12. To have; to obtain. Hale. 


13. To diſplay on the outſide. Aldi iſon, 


14. To imply; to import. Locke, 
15. To have annexed. South, 
16. To move any thing. . Addiſon, 
17. To puſh on ideas in a train, Hale, 
18. To receive; to endure, Bacon, 
19. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain, Bacen, 
20. To bear, as trees. Bacon. 
21. To fetch and bring, as dogs, Aſcbam. 


22. To carry off. To kill. emple, 
23. To carry on, To promote; to help 
forward, iſon, 
24. To carry through. To keep from fail- 


ouſly. ing. Hammond. 
CARPUS. Fl [Latin.] The writ Wiſeman, To CA'RRY. v.n. A horſe is ſaid to carry 
CA'RRIAGE. ſ. [cariage, Fr.] well, when his neck is arched, and holds 
aer n ing. his head high. 
2 CA'RRY-TALE. / A talebearer, Shatsp. 
es 


7 re — 


3. 


5 Clarendon. 
70 etz fin of tranſacting. 


Bacon. 
- CARRIER, 1 [from to carry. ] 
1 One Who carries ſomething, Bacon. 
| 2. "One whoſe trade is to carry goods. 


8. 4 meſſenger. 

4+ A ſpecies of pigeons. © 
_"CA'/RRION, ſ. {charonge, Fr.] 

1. The carcaſe of ſomething not proper 

for food. Spenſer. Temple. 
. A name of reproach for a worthleſs wo- 

man. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any fleſh ſo as not to be fit 
| corrupted 


Dryden. 


— — Relating 
i carcaſes. | 3 
I T ; { 5 
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CART. /. ſenæx, chax, Sax. 


1. A carriage in general. Temple. 
2. & Dear uſed commonly for 
luggage. \ Dryden. 
3. The vehicle in which criminals are car- 
ried to execution, Prior, 

To CART. v. a. Toexpoſe in a cart. Prior, 
To CART. v. n. To uſe carts for carriage, 
Mortimer, 
CART-HORSE. ſ. A coarſe unwieldly 
horſe, Knolles. 
CART-JADE. /. A vile horſe, Sidney. 
CART-LOAD. .. 
1, A quantity of any thing pileSon _ 
2. A quantity fuflcient to load a cart. 
CARKT WAV. . A way ages 5 a 


carriage may conveniently travel 
imer. 


CARTE BLANCHE. | French. ] A blank 
paper; a paper to be filled up with fuch 
conditions as the perſon to whom it is * 
thinks proper. 

CA'RTEL. /. cartel, Fr]. A g writing con 
ag ſtipulations, + + 40. 

; CA'RTER, 


CAS 


CA'RTER. ſ. [from cart.] The man who 
drives a cart, Dryden. 

CA'RTILAGE. / Icartilago, Lat.] A ſmooth 
and ſolid body, ſofter than a bone, but 


harder than a ligament. Arbuthnot. 
CARTILAGIUVNEOUS, 2 3. ¶ from cartil- 
CARTILA'GINQUS.-$ age. } Conſiſting 
of cartilages. Holder. 


cARTO ON. ſ. [cartone, Ital.] A painting 
or drawing upon large paper. Watts. 


— Bs io UC <A AIST <A Or 


CAS. 


3. In phyfick ; ſlate of the bod. 
: Arbuthne#, 

4. Condition with regard to leanneſs, or 
health, 
- Contingence, Tillotſon. 
8. Queſtion relating to particular perſons or 
things. 5 
7. Repreſentation of any queſtion. Bacon. 
3. The variation of nouns. Clark, 


9. In caſe. If it ſhould happen. Hecker. 


CARTO'UCH, /. {cartouche, Fr.] A caſe of To CASE, 2. 4. [from the noun. ] 


wood three inches thick at the bottom, 
holding balls. It is fired out of a hobit or 
' (mall mortar, | Harris, 
CA/RTAGE. fe [cartouche, Fr.] A 
CARTRIDGE. © caſe of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, uſed for the 
greater expedition in charging guns. 
| Dryden. 
CA'RTRUT. /. [from cart and route.] The 
track made by a cart wheel. 
CA'RTULARY. . [from charta, Lat.] A 
place where papers are kept. 
CA'RTWRIGHT,. . | from cart and 


wright.) A maker of carts, Camden. 
ToCARVE. v. a. [ceonpan, Sax. ] | 
1. To cut wood, or ſtone. Wiſdom. 


2, To cut meat at the table, 
3- To make any thing by cutting. 
4. To engrave. Shakeſpeare, 
. To chuſe one's own part, South, 
To CARVE. v. n. 
1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of ſup- 
lying the company. Pricr. 
CARVER. . [from carve.] 
1. A ſculptor. Dryden. 
2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
3. He that chooſes for himſelf. L Eftrange. 
CA/RVING. /. Sculpture; figures carved, 
- Temple. 
CARU'NCLE. ſ. ¶caruncula, Lat.] A ſmall 
protuberance of fleſh. Vi na, 
2 2 from Carya, a city. ] 


olumns or pilaſters un- 


CARY .ATES. 
CARYA TIDES, 


der the figures of women, dreſſed in long 


robes. | Chambers, 
CASCA/DE. ,, [caſeade, Fr.] A cataract; 


a water · fall. | Prior, 
CASE. fo [caifſe, Fr.] a bor. 
1. A covering; a box; a ſheath, 
K 1% a | Ray. Brome. 
2. The outer part of a houſe, Addiſon. 
J. A building unfurniſhed. Worton,. 


- CASE-KNIF E. /. A large kitchen knife, 


0 | NK {ob : Addiſon. 
- CASE-SHOT. /. Bullets incloſed in acaſe, 
CASE: /. Teafps, Lat. 


7. Condition with regard to outward cir- 
ceumſtances. Aterbury. 
2, State of things, Bacon. 


iſeman. 


. 70 


1. To put in a caſe or cover. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To cover as a caſe. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To ſtrip off the covering. Shakeſpeare. 

To CASE. v. n. To put caſes, L'Eftrange. 

To CASEHA/RDEN. v. 2. To harden on 
the outſide. Maxon. 

CA'/SEMATE. ſ. [caſamata, Span.] A kind 
of vault or arch of ſtone work. 

CA'SEMENT, [caſamento, Ital.] A win- 
dow opening upon hinges. South, 

CA'SEOUS. a. [ caſeus, Lat.] Reſembling 
cheeſe 3" che. Flyer, 

CA/SERN. ſ. [caſcrne, Fr.] A little roam 
or lodgement erected between the rampart 
and the houfes. Harris. 

CA/SEWORM.. /. A grub that makes it{elf 
a caſe, Fleyer. 


CASH. /. Ccaiſt, Fr. a cheſt.] Money; at 


hand. Miltm, Pope. 
CA/SH-KEEPER. ſ. A man entruſted with 
the money. Arbutbnot. 
CA'SHE WNUT. ſ. A tre. Miller. 
CASHVER. /. [from ca/>.] He that has 
charge of the money. South. 
To CASHUER. v. 4. [caffer, Fr.] To diſ- 
card; to diſmiſs from a poſt, Bacon. Swifte 
CASK. ſ. [caſque, Fr.] A barrel. Harvey. 
CASK. ? 7 [caſgue, Fr.] A helmet; 


CASQUE. & armour for head. Addiſon. 


CA'SKET. /. | caiſſe, caſſette. ] A ſmall 
box or cheſt for jewels. Davies. Pope. 


To CA'SKET, v. a. To put in a caſket. 
' '=Y : Shakeſpeare. 
CASSAMUNA'IR. /. An aromatick vege- 
table, being a ſpecies of galangal. Quincy. 
To CA/SSATE, v. 4. [caſſer, Fr.] To va- 
cate; to invalidate. : Ray. 
CASSA'TION,. /. { caſſatio, Lat.] A making 
null or void. r O93.” 


CA'SSAVI. 7 : 
CA'SSADA. f 21 4qperocan plants 


 CAYSSIA, /. A ſweet ſpice mentioned by 
E 


Maſes. b Exad. xxx. 
CA'SSIDONY Srictadore. A plant. 
CA'SSIOWARY,, . A large bird of prey. 

. 8 | , Lockes 
CASSOCKE. ſ. [caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe gar- 
ment, Shakeſpeare. 
CA/SSWEED. ſ. Shepherd's pouch. 
To CAS T. v. a. caft; paſſ. caſts. [hafter, 


ow with the hand, Raleigh. 
| a. To 


Sidney, Tillotſon. | 
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309. To ca ant. To vent; to ſpeak. 
2 . Tocoff op. To compute to calculate 


CAS 


2. = hs throw away, ag uſeleſs or noxious. 


i Shakeſpeare, © 
$5. Ta thww dice, or lots. Fafous, . 
4- To throw from a high place. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To throw in wreftling. Shakeſpeare. 
Ta throw a net or ſnare. 1 Cor. 
7. To dap; to let fall. Adds. 
. To expoſe. Pope. 


9. To drive by violence of weather. 


120. To build by throwing up earth. 
Fx. To put into any certain Rate. 
Fain. Ixxvi. 6. 
12. To candemn in a trial. Donne. 
23. To condemn in a law-ſuit. 


Decay of Piety. 

14. To defeat. Hudi bras. 

To caſbier. . GChakeſpeare. 

. + To leave behind 1 m race. Dryden. 
17. To ſhed; to let fall; to moult. 

Fairfax. 

18. To lay afide, as fit to be worn no 


longer. Addiſon. 


19. To have abortions. Geneſis. 
20. To overweigh; to make to prepon- 
derate ; to decide by overballancing. 
South. Priar. 
2. To eceppete 3 z toreckon ; to calculate. 
Bacon. _— 
22. To contrive; to plan out. 7. 
$3- To judge; to conſider. Mi . 
24. To fix the parts in a play. Add 
25. To direct the eye. pe 
26. To form a mould, Boyle. Wa 


27. To model; to form. Watts. 


28. To communicate by gelen or ema- 
Te Id, outh 

0 ar give . 

— To — . Locle. 


32. To caſ ay. To waſte i —. profuſion. 


| To ea away, To ruin. Hecker. 
— 7 — To deje® ; to depreſs 


Jn To ce off. To diſcard. — 


e caſt off. To diſburden one's ſelf 


Tillotſon, 
J. 7. n of. r | 
. To cf out. Tommy cis ati. 


7—— To cf up. To vomit, F< 


. Bo CAST. ov x. 


7. ag l r 
9 


; CAS 
2. To admit of a 6 a 
ing. Woodward, 


3- To warp; to grow out of form. Maxon, 
CAST. , [trom the verb. 
1. The act of caſting or throwing; a 
_ throw. Waller, 
2. State of any thing caſt or thrown, 
Bramball. 
3. — ſpace through which any thing is 


Luke, 
4- 48. a touch, South, Swift, 
5. Motion af the eye. Dt 


6. The throw of dice, 
2. Chance from the caſt of dice. South, 
3. A mould; a form. Prior. 
9. A ſhade ; or tendency to any colour. 
Woodward, 
10. Exterior appearance. Denham, 
11. Manner; air; mien, = <q 
12. A flight of hawks. Sidney 


CA'/STANET. ſ. Icaſlaneta, Span.] Small 
ſhells of ivory, or hard wood, which danc - 
ers rattle in their hands. Congreve. 

CA'STAWAY. J. [from caſt and away, 
A perſon loſt, or a by providence. 

Hooker, 

e to Uſeleſs. Raleigh, 

A'STELLAIN. caſtellane, Span. — 
ſtable of a . l oy 

CA'STELLANY. /. [from caft{c.] The ma- 
nour or lordſhip belonging to a caſtle. 

Philips. 

CA'STELLATED. @. [from cefic.] Incloſ- 
ed within a bui 

CA'STER. ſ. [from to 
1. A thrower; he that caſts. Pope. 
a. A calculator; a man that calculates 

To CASTIGATE. v. . [caſt ; Lac] 

o CA'STIGA v. 4. o, Lat. 
To chaſtiſe ; to chaſten; 1 


CASTIOGATTION. /. I from © — j 
1. Penance; diſcipline. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Puniſhment 3 correction. Hab. 


3. Emendation. mo 
. CASTIGATORY. 2. [from cofiigate.] 
nit ive. Bramhall. 
CASTING-NET, /, A net to — 
CASTLE 4 caftellum, Lat.] = 
1. A houſe fortified, © _ Wis care, 
2. CasTLEs in the air. D t 
4115 SOAP. / canin ſeap.] A end 
r 


| CASTLED. «. [from a Furniſhed with 
"Aller, CA'STLING. /. [from of] An abortive 


CASTOR. f Laaer, Lat.] A beaver. 
CASTOR and POLLUX. In metectology.] 
A fiery meteor, which at ſea ſecms fome- 
by TIER in form 
3 Cbanbers, 


AT 


EASTO'REUM. J. [from caſtor. In phar- 
macy.] A liquid matter incloſed in bags 
or purſes, near the anus of the caſtor, 
falſely taken for his teſticles. Chambers. 
CASTRAMETA'TION, /. [caftrametor.] 

The art or practice of encamping. 
To CA/STRATE. v. a. [caftro, Lat.] 

1. To geld. 

55 P Ava away the obſcene eu of a 


CASTRATION. . [from 9 The 
act of gelding. | Sharp. 

=. Ing . A mean or degenerate 
CA'STREL, kind of hawk. 

CASTRENSTAN. a, [caftrerfic, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a camp. 

CASUAL, a. [caſuel, Fr.] Accidental ; 
arifing from chance. Davie. Clatentin. 

CA'SUALLY. ad. [from cuſual.] Accilent- 
ally ; without defign. Bacon. 


CA'SUALNESS. /. [from el. Acci- . 


dentalnals. 
CASUALTY. /. from caſual.] 
1. Accident; a thing — — 


South, 
2. Chance "that produces unnatural death. 
'CANSUIST.. 1 Fr, 8 
ue, Fr. ca ſus, 
Lat. 54 4 _ and ſettles cafes of 
eo We Secuth, 
CASUT TSTICAD, a tom caſu;ft.] Relat- 
ing to caſes of conſc ence. South, 


CA'SUISTRY, from ca The ſei- 
AFR Tim ng The 


CAT. % atx, Teuton. that, Fr.] A do- 


meſtick animal that catches mice. Shak, 
CAT. A ſort of ſhip 
'CAT in the/pon Tang of the cat in the” 
fun, is, when that which a man fays to 
another, he ſays it as if another had faid it 
to him. Bacon. 
CAT 2* nine rails. A whip with nine laſhes.” 
Vunburgb. 
CATACHRE'SIS. ſ. [ aalaxęreic.] The 880 
of a trope, when the Words are too far 


Vreſted from their native ſgnification 3 4 


voice beautiful ro the ear. 
EE ren 'a. [from catackre- 


* Forced; far fetched Brown. 

"TACLYSM. /. Ladens A de- 
luge; an inundation: Hale. 

CA/TACOMBS., . {from x and e., 

à hollow or cavity. Subterraneous cavities 
for the burial of the Io 

CATAGM ATICE, 1 d ra yu, a frac- 


ture. That _— * the quality of con⸗ 


; ſolidating the pa 
cATALE PSI 1 Lax Leif. 
eaſe, wherein the patient is without ſenſe, 
and remaĩns in the ſame poſture which the 
"diſeaſe ſeizeth him. 


CA'TALOG «fe JneldnoyO-] An enu- 
meration of particulars ; ; a lit, 


* Wiſeman, 
A diſ- 


CAT 


ROT 5 oe [fem rar nll 

— A 2 reſembling a 

'  Arbutbnot. 

CA \ "TAPHRACT. . | catapbrafa, Lat. } 

A horſeman in te armour. Miltoa. 

co APLASM. . n A oo 
| hubeſpeare. Arbuthndt 


CAITAPULT. . bag Le.] Amen- 


ine uſed anciently to throw ſtoſſes. Cumilen. 


CATARACT. . [ala gaAHHL.] A fall of 


water from on high; a caſcade. 
Shukefpeare, Blackmore. 
CA'TARACT. An inſpiflation vf the eryſ- 
tallime humour of the eye; ſometimes a 
pelliele that hinders the fight ; the diſeaſe 
cured by the needle. Bacon. 
CATA'RRH. /. ſralzgttw.] A defluction 
of a ſharp ſerum from the glands about the 
head and throat. Milton. South, 
CATA'RRHAL. 
CATA'RRHOVUS. 5 lating to the catarrh z 
proceeding from a catarrh. Flyer, 
CATASTROPHE, ſ. ;! 
1. The change or revolution, hich pro- 
duces the conclufion or final event of a 
dramatick piece. Denn:. 


2. A final event; generally unhappy. 


8 
CAT CAL. ſ. from cat and call. ] A ſqueak - 
ing inſtrument, uſed in the p horſe to 


tondemn plays, 75 

To CATCH. v. 4. preter. I carthed, 
cones » I have catchel or caught. Lege, 
D 


1. To lay hold on with the hand. 1 Sam. 
2. To ſtop any thing flying. Addifon. 

3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit. Shakeſp. 
4. To top ; to interrupt falling. Spectator. 

5. To enſnare; to intangle in a ſnare. 


Locke, 
6. To receive ſuddenly, | Dryden. 


7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize, 
| a Decay of Piety. 
$. To pleaſe z to ſeize the affe ctions; to 
charm. 
9. To receive any contagion or diſeaſe, 


*akeſpeare, Pope, 


To:CATCH. v. =. To be contagious ; to 
ſpread infection. Addiſon. 


4 "CATCH, /. [from the verb. 


1. Seizure; the act of ſeizing. 
2. The act of taking quickly, 
3. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion. 


4. Watch; the poſture of K. 
Aab 
| 5. An advantage taken; hold laid on. 
Dryden. 
6. The thing caught; profit. Sbale | pu 
7. A ſhort interval or action. Coke. 
8. A taint; a light contagion, Glanville, 
* Any ching that catches, as a hock. 
10. A ſmall ſwift failing ſhip. 
2 CA'TCHER, 


a, [from catarrb. ] Re- 


— 4 — — 


CAT 


'CA'TCHER. f. [from catch. 
1. He that catches. 2 
. That in which any thing is caught. 
Gr ewes 


care v. / [from catch and fly.] A 


plant; Campion. 5 
CA'TCHPOLL. [catch poll.) A ſerjeant; 
a bumbailiff. Bacon, Philips. 
CA'TCHWORD. ſ. The word at the cor- 
ner of the page under the laſt line, which 
is repeated at the top of the next page. 
'CATECHE'TICAL. 3. | from zalnytw. ] 
Conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers. 
: Addiſon. 
CATECHE'TICALLY. ad. In the way of 


queſtion and anſwer. 


 \ To CA'TECHISE. v. a. f »alry6>.] 


x. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions. Shalſ. 
2. To queſtion; to interrogate ; to exa- 
Shakeſpeare. Srl. 


mine. 
_CA'TECHISER. f. [from to catecb . ſe.] One 


who catechizes. 

CA TECHISM. /. [from zalnyiz».] A form 
of inſtruction by means of queſtions and an- 
ſwers, concerning religion, Hooker, South, 


CA TECHIST. /. [ x=1nx:i5iq ; One whoſe 


Py 


charge is to queſtion the uninſtructed con- 
cerning religion. 


who is yet in the firſt rudimenis of chriſti- 


catechumens. 


CATEGO/RICAL. a. [fiom category.] Ab- 


ſolute ; adequate; poſitive, Clarendon, 


" CATEGORICALLY. a. Poſitively ; ex- 


reſsly. 


rank ; an order of ideas; predicament, 


Cheyne, 


© CATENA'RIAN. 2. Relating to a chain. 


Cbeyne. 


To CA'TENATE. v. 4. [from catena, Lat.] 
To chain. N > ” | 


© CATENA'TION. /, [from catera, Lat.] 


Link; regular connexion. Brown 


To CA'TER. v. n. [from cates.] To pro- 


vide food ; to buy in victuals. Shakeſpeare. 


_ CATER. /. {from the verb.] Provider. 


| Carew. 

CA'/TER. ſ. [quatre, Fr.] The four of 
cards and dice. | WE: 2 
CA'TER-COUSIN. ſ. A petty favourite; 
one related by blood or mind. Rymer. 
CATERER. . [from cater.) The provi- 


duore or purveyor. B. Jobnſon. South. 
CATERESS. /. [from cater.] A woman 
employed to provide victuals. Milton, 


CATERPTLLAR. /. A worm, ſuſtained 


- CATERPILLAR. /. 


by leaves and fruits. Bacon, 
A plant. 
To CATERWA/UL. v. . [from cat. 


1. To make a nvide as cate in sutting time. 


3 


Hammond. 


 CATECHUMEN. Lage, One 


aganity Stilling feet. 
CATECHUMENICAL. 2. Belonging to the 


Child. 
_ CATEGORY. / L A claſs; a 


CarsLVIR. J. A kind of foffile. 


CAT 


2. To make any offenſive or odious eib 


a . TI Hudibras, 
CATES. /. Viands; food; diſh of meat. 

| N <9"Cou 

CATFISH. /. A ſea-fiſh in the Weſt In- 

dies. . » . Philips, 

CA'THARPINGS. /. Small ropes in a ſhip, 

Harris, 


CATHARTICAL. 7 a. [xaIag7iu%;] Purg- 
CATHA'RTICE. ing. Boyle, 
CATHA'RTICALNESS, J, | from catharii. 
cal.) Purging quality, : 
CA/THEAD. /. A kind of foflil. 
N oodiroard. 
CA'THEAD. ſ. [In a ſhip.] A piece of 
timber with two ſhivers at one end, having 
a rope and a block. Sea Dis. 


CATHEDRAL. a. [from cathegra, Lat.] 


1. Epiſcopal ; containing the ſee of a 
biſhop. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. Locke, - 
3. Antique; venerable, = Pepe, 
CATHEDRAL. . The head church of a 
_ dioceſe, . Addiſon, 
CA/THERINE-PEAR. See Prar. Suck, 
CATHETER. /. A hollow and ſomewhat 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into the 
bladder, to aſſiſt in bringing away the 
urine, when the paſſage is ſtopped. 
- Wiſeman, 
CA'THOLES. /. {In a fhip.] To litile 
holes aſtern above the gun- room ports. 
CATHO'LICISM, /. {from carhelich.] Ad- 
herence to the cathalick church. = _ 
CA'THOLICK. 2. [catboligue, Fr. at- 
aueS-,] Univerſal or general. | 
| | Glanville. Ray. 
CATHO'LICON. .. Ccarbolick.] An uni- 
verſal medicine. Government of the Tongue. 
CA TRKINS. ſ. ſ[kettekens, Dutch. ] Imper- 
fect flowers hanging from trees, in man- 
ner of a rope or cat's tail, Chambers, 
CATLING. .. Nn 
1. A diſmembring knife, uſed by ſurgeons. 
| | Harris, 
2, Catgut; fiddle ſtrings. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'TMINT, [cataria, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. | wo; 
CATO/PTRICAL. 4. [| from careptricks, | 
Relating to the catoptricks, or viſion by 
reflection, Arbutbnet. 
CATO'PTRICKS. ſ. [| xarewige.] That 
part of opticks which treats of viſion by 


reflection. ; 
CA'TPIPE../[. Catcal. L' Efirange. 
CAT'S-EYE. A ſtone. Weodxward. 


CAT'S$-FOOT, /. An herb; aleboof, grouud- 


vy. ; 
CAT'S-HEAD. ſ. A kind of apple. 
Mortimer. 


vadevard. 
E.iT'S 


\ 


CA'VERN., f. [| caverna, Lat. 


CA FIL. J. Falſe or frivolous objections. 


1 
CAT'S-TAIL. /. 


1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows 
upon nut- trees. 


2. kind of reed. Philips, 
CA/TSUP. ſ. A kind of pickle, Swift. 
CA/TTLE. ſ. Beaſts of paſture ; not wild 


nor domeſtick. Shakeſpeare. 
CAVALCA/DE. ſ. [from cavallo.] A pro- 
ceſſion on horſeback, 


CAVALTER. /. [cavalier, Fr.] 


1. A horſeman; a Knight. | 


2. A gay ſprightly military man. Shakeſp. 


3. The appellation of the party of king 


Charles the firſt, Sevift. 
CAVALTER. @a, [ from the ſubſt. ] 

1. Gay; fprightly ; warlike. 

2. Generous ; brave. Suckling. 


3. Diſdainful; haughty. f 
CAVALVERLY. ad. | from cavalier.] 
' Haughtily ; arrogantly ; diſdainfully. 
CA'VALRY, 7. 
troops. Bacon. Addiſon. 
1 CA'VATE. v. a. [cavo, Lat.] To hol- 

ow. | 
CAVA7/ZION. /. [ from cavo, Lat.] The 

hollowing of the earth for cellarage. 
. | Philips. 
CA'UDLE. .. { cbaudeau, Fr.] A mixture 
of wine and other ingredients, given to 


women in childbed. Shakeſpeare. 
To CA'UDLE, v. a. To make caudle. 
Shaleſſ ear E. 


CAVE. ſ. cave, Fr.] 


1. A cavern; a den. 


Motton. Dryden. 


2. A hollow; any hollow place. Bacon. 


To CAVE. v. #. [ from the noun. J To 
dwell in a cave. Shakeſpeare. 
CAVE/AT, ſ. A caveat is an intimation 
given to 
Judge, notifying to him, that he ought to 
beware how he acts. Ay/iffe. Trumball. 
A hollow 
place in the ground, Shakeſpeare, 
CA'VERNED. a. [from cavern] 
1. Full of caverns ; hollow; excavated, 
| | | Pope. 


2. Inhabiting a cavern. | Pope. 


CA/VERNOUS. a. [from cavern.) Full of 


Woodward. 


caverns, 


CAVESSON. 6 [Fr. In horſemanthip.] A 


fort of noſeband, put into the noſe of a 
horſe, | 


alive in the water. _ ©. Philips. 
CAUGHT, parti. pafſ, {from to catch. ] 


| OTA RE: J. The eggs of a ſturgeon ſalt- 


Gr AU's 


To CA/VIL.-w. n. [caviller.] To raiſe cap- 


tious and frivolous objections. Pope. 
To CA'VIL. v. a, To receive or treat with 
objections. Milton, 


Hooker , 
. 


cavaterie, Fr.] Horſe- 


ome ordinary or ecclefiaſtical 


Farrier*s Di#, 
CAU. /. A cheſt with holes, to keep fiſh 


CAU 

CAVILLA/TION, ſ. The diſpoſition to 

make captions objection. Hooker. 
CA'VILLER, ſ. [cavillat;r, Lat.] An un- 

fair adverſary; a captious diſputant. 
CA\VILLINGLY, ad. [from cavilling.] In 
à cavilling manner. | 
CA'VILLOUS, a. ſfroni cavil.] Full of 

objections. Ayliſffe. 
CAN. ſ. [French.] A natural hollow. 


Dict. 

CATVITV. /. [cavitas, Lat.] Hollowneſs; 

hollow. Bentley. 

CAUK. /. Acoarſe talky ſpar. Woodward. 
CAUL. /. q | 


1. The net in which women incloſe their 

hair; the hinder part of a woman's cap. 
Dryden. 
2. Any kind of ſmall net. Grew, 
- The integument in which the guts are 
incloſed. Ray. 
CAULTFEROUS, a. [from canlis, a ſtalk, 
and fero.] A term for ſuch plants as have 

a true ſtalk. 5 


CAULIFLOWER, ſ. [cazlis, Lat.] A ſpe- 


ties of cabbage. Evelyn. 


To CAU PONATE. v. . [| caupono, Lat.] 


To ſell wine or victuals. 
CAU'SABLE. 42. | from cauſo, low Latin. ] 


That which may be canſed,  FPrown, 
CAU/SAL. a. [cauſalis, low Lat.] Relating 
to cauſes, Glanville, 


 CAUSA/LITY. .. ¶ cavſalitas, low Latin. ] 


The agency of a cauſe; the quality of 
cauſing. Brown, 
CA'USALLY. ad. [from cauſal.] According 
to the order of cauſes. Brown, 
CAUSA'TION. ſ. [from cauſe, low Latin, ] 
The act or power of cauſing. Brown, 
CA/USATIVE. a. That expreſſes a cauſe 
or reaſon. 


 CAUSAY!TOR, . [from caſo.] A cauſer; 


an author, rotor. 


* CAUSE, /. [eauſa, Lat.] 


4. That which produces or effects any 
thing; the efficient, Hooker. Rowbes 
2. The reaſon ; motive to any thing. 

: South, Rorue. 

3. Subject of litigation, Shakeſpeare. 

4. Side ; party. Tickell. 

To CAUSE. v. a. [ from the noun, ] To 
effect as an agent. Lockes 
CAU'SELESLY. ad. [from cauſeleſs.] With- 


out cauſe; without reaſon. Taylor. 
CAU'SELESS. 4. [from cauſe. }] | 
1. Original to itſelf. Blackmore, 


2. Without juſt ground or motive. 
CA/USER, /. [from cauſe.] He that cauſes; 
the agent by which an effect is produced. 


15 Shakeſpeare, 
CA'/USEY, 


? F bebe Fr.] A way 
CA/USEWAY, raiſe 


aiſen and paved, above 
the reſt of the ground, 1 Cron. Pope, 
8 , 


CAU 
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CED 
CA/USTIC AL. 72 4 r xavrix3;. ] Belonging 


CAU'STICE. to medicaments which, ty 
their violent activity and heat, deſtroy the 


texture of the part to which they are ap- 


plied, and burn it into an eſchar. 
W:ſemar.. Arbuthnot, 
CA'USTICE, /. A cauſtick or burning ap- 
plication. Temple, 
CA'UTEL. g. [ caurela, Latin. ] Caution; 
ſeruple. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'UTELOUS. 2. fcautelexx, Fr.] 
1. Can: ious; wary. Motton. 
2. Wily ; cunning. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare, 
CA'UVTELOUSLY, ad. Cunningly; lily ; 
cautiouſly 3 Waril ß. Brun. Bacon. 
CAUTERIZA'TION. / [from cauterize ] 
The act of burning fleſh with hot irons, 
„ Miſeman. 
To CA'UTERIZE. v. a. [ cauteriſer, Fr.] 
To burn with the cautery. . Sharp. 
CA'UTERY. £, Lal, uro. 4 Cautery is 
either actual or potential; the firſt is burn- 
ing by a hot iron, and the latter with 
cauſtick medicines. . Wiſeman. 
CAUTION, ſ. [caution, Fr.] 
1. Prudence; foreſight; provident care; 
warineſs, | | 


2, Security. Sidney. 
3. Proviſionary precept.  Arbuthnor, 
4. Warning. 


To CA'UTION, v. 3. | from the noun. ] 
To warn ; to give notice of a danger. 
8 Swift, 
CA/UTIONARY. a. [from caution.] Given 
as a pledge, or in ſecurity. Soutterne, 
CA'UTIOUS. a, { from cautus, Lat.] Wary ; 
_ watchful, _ Seit. 
CAUTIOUSLY. ad. In an wary manner. 
| ES Deyden. 
CAUTIOUSN ESS. ſ. I from cantions. 
Watchfulneſs; vigilance; ciicumſpection. 
3 | X. Charles. Addiſon. 
To CAW. v. 2. To 
co . Acd ſen. 
CAYMAN. /. American alligator or cro- 
codile. | 
To CEASE. v. . [car, Fr. cefſo, Latin.] 
1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over. 


| Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. Hale. 
1 . To be at an end. Dryden. 


To CEASE. v. 2. Jo put a flop to. 
| | Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
CEASE. /, Extinftion ; failure. Sb lep. 


CEASELESS. 4. Inceſſant; perpetual ; 


-*_ continual, Fairfax. 
CE/CITY. g. [cacitas, Latin,] Blindneis; 

privation of ſight. Brown. 
CECU'TIENCY. / [:#cutio, Lat.] Cloudi- 

neſs of fight, Grown, 
CEDAR. ſ. ¶ cedras, Lat.] A tree, It is 
evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower 


than thoſe of the pine- tree, and many of 


CEL 


them produced out of one tubercle ; it hath 
male- flowers. The ſeeds are produced in 
large cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated. The 
extenſion of the branches is very regular in 
cedar trees. | 


CE/DRINE. a. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or 8 


longing to the cedar tree. 


To CEIL. v. a. [ cælo, Lat.] To overlay, 


or cover the inner roof of a building. 
Decay of Piety. 
CEILING. /. [from ceil.] The inner roof. 
| | Bacon. Milton, 
CE'LANDINE, A plant. 4 
CE'/LATURE. ſ. [ cælatura, Latin, } The 
art of engraving. 


To CE'LEBRATE. v. 4. [celebro, Lat.] 


1. To praiſe; to commend. Aadiſon. 
2. To diftinguiſh by ſolemn rites. 
2 Maccab. 
3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner. 
; Dryden. 
CELEBRA/TION. ſ. [from celebrate. ] 
1. Solemn performance; ſolemn remem- 
brance, Sidney. Taylor. 
2. Praiſe; renown; memorial. Clarendon. 
CELE/BRIOUS, . [ celeber, Lat.] Famous; 
renowned. | Grew, 
CELE'/BRIOUSLY. ad. [ from celebrious. | 
In a famous manner, 
CELE/BRIOUSNESS. /. I from celebrious, ] 
Renown ; fame. 
CELE'BRITY. /. ¶ celebritas, Lat.] Cele- 
bration; fame. Bacon, 
CELE'RIACK, Turnep-reoted celery. 


CELE'RITY. /. [celeritas, Lat.] Swiftneſs; 
ſpeed ; velocity. Hooker, Digby. 


CE'LERY, A ſpecies of parſley. 


' CELE/STIAL. 4. [ celeftis, Lat. 


1. Heavenly; relating to the ſuperiour re- 


gions. - Shakeſpeare. 

2, Heavenly; relating to the bleſſed ſtate. 

Shakeſpeare, 

cry as the rook, or „ 3. Heavenly, with reſpe to . 
CELE'STIAL. ſ. An inhabitant of 7 5 

ope. 


CELE'STIALLY. ad, In a heavenly man- 


ner. 
To CELE'STIFY. v. 8. [from celeftis, Lat.] 
To give ſomething of heavenly nature to 


any thing. | Brown. 
CE/LIACK. 2. [sa, the belly.] Relating 
to the lower belly. Arbutbnot. 


CE'/LIBACY. /. [from celebs, Lat.] Single 


life, | Atterbury. 
CE/LIBATE. /. [celibatus, Latin.] Single 
life, | Craunt. 


CELL. .. [eella. Lat.] 
1. A ſmall cavity or hollow place. 
ee Prior, 
2. The cave or little habitation of a reli- 
gious perſon, Denham. 


3. A mall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
e 


CEN 


4. Any ſmall place of refidence, Milton. 
CE'LLAR. ſ. | cella, Lat.] A place under 
ground, where ſtores are repoſited. 
X La Peatham. 
CE'LLARAGE. 6 from cellar.] The part of 
the building which makes the cellars. 
| Z Shakeſpeare. 
CE'LLARIST. /. ¶ cellarius, Latin, } The 
butler in a religious houſe. 
CELLULAR. a. | cellula, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of little cells or cavities, Sharp. 
CE'LSITUDE. /. [celſitudo, Lat.] Height, 
CE'MENT. /. cænentum, Lat. 
1. The matter with which two bodies are 
made to cobere. Bacon. 
2. Bond of union in friendſhip. South. 


To CEME NT. v. . {from the noun.] To 


unite by means of ſomething interpoſed. 

N Burnet. 

To CEMENT. v. 2. To come into con- 
junction; to cohere. Sharp. 

CEMENTA/TION, ſ. [from cement. ] The 

act of cementing, | s 

CE'METERY. ſ. | x%unlnziov. ] A place 
where the dead are repofited, Aadiſen. 


CE'NATORY, a. [ceno, Lat.] Relating to 


- - ſupper. Brown, 
CENOBI'/TICAL, a. [| xv; and geg.] Liv- 


ing in community. Stilling fleet, - 
CENOTAPH. /. [xiv and Tapeg.] A mo- 
nument for one elſewhere, Dryden, 


CENSE. /. [cenſus, Lat.] Publick rates. Bacon. 
To CENSE. v. a. | encenſer, Fr.] To per- 
fume with odours, | ryden. 
CENSER. /. 1 Fr.] The pan in 
which incenſe is burned. 
| Deans [ cenſor, pry 
1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correcting manners. e 
2. One who is given to cenſure. Roſcommon. 
CENSO/RIAN. a. [from cenſor.] Relating 
to the cenſor, Bacon. 
CENSORIOUS. a. [from cenſor.] Addict- 
ed to cenſure; ſevere. Sprat. 
CENSO'/RIOUSLY ad. In a ſevere reflect - 
ing manner. 
CENSO RIO USNESS. ſ. Diſpoſition to re- 
proach. | Tillotſon. 
CENSORSHIP. . [ from cenſor. ] The 
office of a cenſor, Brown, 
CE/NSUR ABLE. a. [from cenſure,] Wor- 
thy of cenſure; culpable. Locke. 
CE/NSUR ABLENESS. ſ. Blamableneſs. 
CE/NSURE. /. ¶cenſura, Latin, ] 


1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach. Pope. 


2. Judgment ; opinion. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Judicial ſentence, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Spiritual puniſhment. Hammond. 


To CE/NSURE. v. a. [cenſurer, Fr.] 
1, To blame; to brand publickly. 
: Sanderſon, 


2. To condemn, 
CE'NSURER. /, He that blames, Addiſon, - 


Peacham, © 


„8 


CFNT. /. centum, Lat.] A hundred ; as, 
five fer cent, that is, five in the hundred. 
CENTAUR, ſ. [centaurus, Lat.] 
1. A poctical being, ſuppoſed to be com- 
pounded of a man and a horſe. Thomſon, 
2. The archer in the zodiack., Thomſen, 
CE'NTAURY. A plant, a 
CE/NTENARY. [| centenarius,] The num- 
ber of a hundred. Hakewell. 
CENTESIMAL, . {| c-ntefmus, Latin. ] 
Hundredth, Arbuthnor. 


CENTIFO'LIOUS. a. [from centum and fo» 


Iinm, Lat.] An hundred leaves. 
CE'NTIPEDE. / [centum and es.] A poi- 
ſonous inſect. 
CE'NTO. ſ. [cento, Latin.] A compoſition 
formed by joining ſcrapes from other au- 
thors. Camden. 


CENTRAL. 4. {from centre.] Relating to 


the centre. | * Woodward. 
CENTRALLY. a. With regard to the 
centre, ' Dryaen. 
CENTRE. ſ. [entrum, Lat.] The middle, 
s Digby. 


To CE'NTRE. v. a. [from theinoun.] To 
place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 
South, 
To CENTRE. v. n. 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on. 
: Decay of Piety. Atterbury, 
2. To be placed in the midft or centre. 
| Milton. 
CENT RICK. a. from centre.] Placed in 
the centre. Donne. 
CENTRIFUGAL. a, [ centrum and fugio, 
Lat.] Having the quality acquired by be- 
dies in motion, of receding from the centre. 
CE'NTRIPETAL, a. Having a tendency 
to the centre. 


CE/NTRY, See SENTINAL. Gay. 


 CE/NTUPLE. 4. [ centuplex, Latin. ] An 


hundredfold. 
To CENTU'PLICATE. v. 4. | centum and 
plico, Lat.] To make a hundredfole, 
To CENTU/RIATE. v. 4. ] centurio, Lat.] 
To divide intoſhiundreds. 
CENTURIA/TOR. /. | from century.] A 
name given to hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh 
times by tenturies, | Ayliffe. 
CENTU/RION, /. ¶ centurio, Latin. } A 
military officer, who commanded an hun- 
dred men, Shakeſpeare, 
CE/NTURY. f [ centuria, Lat.] A hundred 
uſually employed to ſpecify time; as, the 
ſecond century. Boyle, 
CE/PHALALGY. /. [| zepaMa>yia. } The 
headach. ; | 
CEPHA'LICK, a, [xepaa#.] That which 
is medicinal to the head. Arbuthnot, 
CER A'STES. ſ. [xięa c.] A ſerpent hav- 
ing horns. 8 Milton. 
CERATE. ſ. | cera, Lat. wax, J A medi- 
cine made of wax. Quixcy- 
; 82 CE RATED. 
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CER 


l E RATED. 4. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed. 


To CERE. v, a. | from cera, Lat. wax. ] To 
wax. M ſeman. 
CE REBEL. 72 | cerebellum, Lat.] Part of 
the brain. Derbam. 


CERECLO TH. F. from cere and c/otb. ] 


Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous matter. 
CE'REMENT. /. I from cera, Lat. wax. ] 

Cloaths dippet in melted wax, with which 

dead bodies were infolded. Shakeſpeare. 


CEREMONIAL. 3. [from ceremony. 


1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 
| Stilling fleet. 

2. Formal; obſervant of old forms, 
Donne. 

CEREMONTAIL. from ceremory. ] 
1. Outward hd, | mar rite. So ift. 


2. The order for rites and forms in the 


Roman church. 
CEREMO'NIALNESS, /. The quality of 
being ceremonial. 
CEREMO/NIOUS. a. [from ceremony. ] 
. Conſiſting of outward rites. South, 
a. Full of ceremony; awful. Shakeſp. 
3. Aren to the outward rites of reli 
gion. Shakeſpeare. 
4 Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 
civility. ä 
$+ Civil and formal to a fault. Sidney, 
CEREMO'/NIOUSLY, ad. In a ceremonious 
manner; formally. Shakeſpeare. 


remony. 
CE'REMONY, /. [ceremenia, Lat.] 


2. Outward rite ; external form in rel. : 


gion. Spenſer. 
2, Forms of civility. Bacon. 
3. Outward forms of ſtate. Dryden. 
CE'ROTE. . The ſame with cerate. 
W: . 
CE' RTAIN. 2. Ccertus, Lat.] 
1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable. 


Tillotſon. 
2. Reſolved ; determined. 
3. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a cer- 
rain man told me this, 


CERTAINLY. 4d. {from certain.] 


© 2, Indubitably ; without queſtion. Locke. 


2. Without fail. 


| CE/RTAINTY, . [from certain, ] 


17. Exemption from doubt. be. 
2. That which is real and fized. Shakeſp. 


cERTES. ad. [ certes, Fr.] Certainly; in 


truth. + Hudibras. 


CERTIFICATE. f. [certificat, low Latin. 


1. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another court of any thing done 
therein. Covel. 


. >: Any teſtimony, + Addiſon. + 
To CE'RTIFY. v. 4. ¶ cert; Fr. Þ To 
give certain information of. Hammond. 


 GFRTIORARI. | [Latio.] A writ iſſuing 


Ager. i fe Ceeſſatie, Lat.] 


Wilkins. 
4. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. Dryden. 


 CE'STUS. . Hs. ] The girdle . 


CHA 


out of the chancery, to call up the records 
of a cauſe therein depending. _ Corvel, 
CERTITUDE. F. | certitude, Lat.] Cer- 
tainty ; freedom from doubt, Dryden, 
CERVFCAL. a. [cervicalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the neck. Cheyne, 
CERU*LEAN. 2 a, [ceruleus, Lat.] Blue; 
ERU'LEOUS. & ſky-coloured. Boyle, 
ERU'LIFICK. a, ¶ from ceruleous.] Hay- 
ing the power to produce a blue colour, 


Greꝛo 
CERUMEN, ſ. [Latin,] The wax of the 


ear. 

CE/RUSE. ſ. ¶ ceruſſa, Lat.] White lead, 
wincy Y. 

CESARIAN. a. [from Cæſar,] The Ceſa- 

rian ſection is cutting a child out of the 

womb, Quincy. 
CESS. ſ. [from cenſe.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a 

place, rated according to their property. 


Spenſer, 
2. The act of laying rates. 
. Bounds or limits, Shakeſpeare. 
To CESS, V.a, To rate; to lay charge on 


Sp. nſer . 


1. A ftop; a reſt ; a vacation. Hayward, 
2. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace, 
X. Charles. 


CESSA'VIT. , [Latin.] A writ that lies 
CEREMO/NIOUSNESS. J. Fondneſs of ce- 


upon this general ground, that the perſon, 
againſt whom it is brought, hath, for two 
years, omitted to perform ſuch ſervice as 


he is obliged by his tenure. Coxvel. 
CESSIBILITY. . The quality of reced- 
ing, or giving way. Digby. 


CONE 4. [ceſſum, Lat.] Eaſy to give 


Digty. 
CE'SSION. . aeg be. Fr.] 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. Bacon. 
2. Reſignation. Temple. 


' CE'SSIONARY. a. [from ce/fon.] Implying 
Milton. 


a reſignation. 

CE SSMENT. /. [ from Ceſc. J An affeſ 
ment or tax. ; 

CE/SSOR. /, from 8 Lat.] He that 
ceaſeth or neg ecteth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to bim, as that he incur- 
reth the danger of law. Corvil. 


n. 


CETA/CEOUS, 3. [from cete, Lat.] Of 


the whale kind. Brown. Ray. 
CHAD. ſ. A ſort of fiſh. Carew. 
To CHAFF. v. a. [:haufer, Fr.] 

1, To warm with rubbiag. Sidney. 

2. To heat. | Shakeſpeare. 

3. To perfume, Suckling. 


4. To make angry. Hayward. Knolles, 


To CHAFF. v. n. 

1. To rage; to fret; to fume, 2 
2. To fret 2gainſt any thin ake 
ET OPS nary 


* 


CHA 


CHAFP. , [from the verb.] A heat; a 
rage; a fury. EL Hudibras. 
CHAFE WAX. /. An office belonging to 

the lord high chancellor, who fits the wax 


for the ſealing of writs. Harris. 
CHA/FER, /. Pectpop, Saxon.] An inſect; 
a ſort of yellow beetle. 


CHA/FERY, ſ. A forge in an iron mill. 


*P hilips, 8 | | 
| | CHAISE. ſ. chaiſe, Fr.] A carriage of 
1. The huſks of corn that are ſeparated 


CHAFF. /. [ceap, Saxon. ] 


by threſhing and winnowing. Dryden, 
2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. 
To CHA'/FFER. v. n. [kauffen, Germ, to 
buy.] To hazgle; tò bargain, Swift. 
To CHA/FFER. v. a, 
t. To buy. Spenſer. 
2. To exchange. Spenſer. 
CHA/FFERER. /. [from chaffer.] A buyer; 
bargainer. | h 0 
CHA/FFERN, ſ. ¶ from eſchauſſer, Fr, to 
heat.] A veſſel for heating water. 
CHA/FFERY. /. [from chaffer.] Traffick. 
ES Spenſer, 
CHA/FFINCH, fl. [from chaff and finch.] 
A bird ſo called, becauſe it delights in 


chaff. Pbilips. 
CHA/FFLESS, a. [| from cha. ] Without 
chaff. Shakeſpeare. 


CHA/FFWEED. ſ. Cudweed. | 
CHA/FFY. a. Like chaff; full of chaff. 
Brown. 


CHA/FINGDISH. /. [from chafe and difh.] 


A veſiel to make any thing hot in; a 


portable grate for coals. Bacon. 
CHAGRUN. . [ chagrine, Fr.] III hu- 
mour ; vexation. ww 


To CHAGRUN, v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 


vex; to put out of temper. 
CHAIN. . ¶ chaine, Fr.] 
1. A feries of links faſtened one within 


another, | Geneſis, 
2. A bond; a manacle a fetter. Poe. 
3. A line of links with which land is 


meaſured, i Locte. 
4. A ſeries linked together. Hammond. 
To CHAIN. v, a. [from the noun, ] 


1, To faſten or link with a chain. Nollen. 


2. To bring into ſlavery. Pope. 
3. To put on a chain. Knolles, 
4. To unite, _ Shakeſpea e. 


CHA/INPUMP. /. [ from chain and pump.] 


A pump uſed in large Engliſh veſſels, 


which is double, ſo that one riſes as the 
. other falls. Chambers. 
- CHWINSHOT. . from chain and Spot.] 


To bullets or half bullets, faſtened to- : 


gether by a chain, which, when they fly 
open, cut away whatever is before them. 

| ' Wiſeman. 

CHA/INWORK, /. Work with open y_= 

| | - Kings, 


 CHA/UDRON, 


CHA 


CHAIR, /. [chair, Fr.] 


1. A moveable ſeat, Vates. 
2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 
Clarendon, 


A vehicle born by men; a ſedan, Pope. 
CHAIRMAN. . [from chair and man.] 
1. The preſident of an aſſembly. Watts, 
2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a chair. 


Dryden. 


pleaſure drawn by one horſe. Addiſon. 
CHALCO/GRAPHER. /. [xaM2ygap, of 
X25, braſs, ] An engraver in braſs, 
CHALCO/GRAPHY, /. | XA Y.! 
Engraving in braſs. 
CHA/LDER, J. A dry Engliſh mea- 
cHALDROX, & ſure of coals, conſiſting of 
thirty-ſix buſhels heaped 
up. The chaudron ſhould weigh two thou- 
ſand pounds. - Chambers. 
CHA'LICE, ſ. ſcale, Saxon. ] | 
1. A cup; a bowl. Shateſpeare, 
2. It is generally uſed for a cup uled in 
acts of worlhip. .  FSlling fleet. 


.CHA/LICED. a. from calix, Lat.] Having 


a cell or cup. Shakeſpeare. 
CHALK, /. | cealc, Saxon. ] Chalk is a 
white foſſile, uſually reckoned a fone, but 
by ſome ranked among the boles. 
To CHALK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To rub with chalk. 
2, To manure with chalk. Mortimer. 
3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
| Woodward, 
CHALK-CUTTER. ſ. A man that digs 
chalk, Woodward. 


CHA/LKY. a. [from chalk,]J | 
1, Conſiſting of chalk; white with chalk. 
8 | Rowe. 
2. Impregnated with chalk; Bacon. 


To CHA/LLENGE, v. a. [ chalenger, Fr.] 


1, To call another to anſwer for an of- 
fence by combat. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To call to a conteſt, ke. 
3. To accuſe, \ Shakeſpeare. 
4. [In law.] To object to the impartiality 
of any one. Hale. 


5. To claim as due. Hooker. Addiſon. 
6. To call any one to the performance of. 
conditions, Peacbam. 


' CHA/LLENGE. /. [from the verb.) 


1. A ſummons to combat. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. Collien 
3. [In law.] An exemption taken either 
againſt perſons or things ; perſons, as in 
aſſize to the jurors, or any one or more of 
them, by the priſoner at the bar. Cowwe!. 
CHALLENGER. /. [from challenge. ] 


I. One that deſires or ſummons another to 


combat. | Dryden. 
2. One that claims ſuperiority, Sbateſp. 
3+ A claimant, | Hooker, 
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 CHALY'BEATE. 4. [ from cbalybs, Lat.] 


Impregnated with iron or ſteel. Arbutbnot. 

L French. J The beat of 

the drum which declares a ſurrender. 
Addiſon. 


CHA'/MBER. fo [chambre, F 2 


x. An apartment in a houſe; generally 
uſed for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any retired room. Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. Sharp. 


4. A court of juſtice. Ayliffe. 
5. The bollow part of a gun where the 
charge is lodged. 
7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine. ä | 
To CAMBER. v. . [from the noun. ] 
x. To be wanton ; to intrigue. Romars. 
2. To refide as in a chamber. Shakeſpeare. 
CHA'MBERER. /. [| from charter. ] A 
man of intrigue. Shakeſpeare. 
CHA'MBERFELLOW. . from chamber 
and feilw.] One that lies in the ſame 
chamber. SpeFator. 
CHAMBERLAIN, /. [from chamber. ] 
x. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the fix h officer of the crown. 
2 Lord chamberlain of the houſhold has 
the overſight of all officers belonging to 
to king's chambers, except the precin& 


of the bedchamber, Chambers, Clarendon. 
3. A ſervant who has the care of the 
chambers. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


CHA'MBERLAINSHIP. /. {from chamber- 
lain.] The office of a chamberlain. 

CHA'MBER MAID. ſ. f from chamber and 
maid.] A maid whoſe buſineſs is to dreſs 


a lady, Ben. Fobnſon. 
To CHAMBLET. 2. 2. To vary; to va- 
riegate. Bacon. 


CHAT MBREL F 4 berſe. The joint or 
bending of the upper part of the hinder 


leg. 

CHAME LEON. 1 [ xahd E.] The cha- 
meleon has four feet, and on each foot three 
claws. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its 
back is ſharp, its ſkin plaited. Some 
have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has been obſerved to feed on flies. 
This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour 
of thoſe things to which it is applied. 

Bacon. Dryden. 

To CHA'MFER. v. 4. [chambrer, Fr.] To 


* channel. 


CHAMFER. 7 /. A ſmall furrowor gut- 
CHA/MFRET. 5 ter on a column. 
CHA'MLET. ſ. See CamzroT. Peacbam. 
CHA'/MOIS. / [ chamois, Fr.] An animal 
of the goat kind. Deuteronomy. 
CHA'MOMILE, . [ yajpaipunnoy, ] The 
name of an odoriferous plant. 


Te CHAMP. v. a. [champayer, Fr.] 


CHA 


1. To bite with a frequent action of the 


teeth. Bacon, 
2. To devour. : Spectator. 

To CHAMP. v. n, To perform frequently 
the action of biting. Sidney. Wiſeman, 

CHA'MPAIGN. /. [campagne, Er.] A flat 
open country. ' Spenſer. Milton. 

CHA'MPERTORS. F. [ from champerty. ] 
Such as moves ſuits at their proper coſts, 
to have part of the gains. | 

CHA'MPERTY. . [ champart, Fr.] A 
maintenance of any man in his ſuit to 
have part of the thing recovered. 


 CHAMPT'GNON. ſ. [cbampignon, Fr.] A 
Woodward. 


kind of muſhroom. 


CHAMPION. /. [champion, Fr.] 


1. A man who undertakes a cauſe in 
fingle combat. Daaden. 
2. A hero; a ſtout warriour. Locke, 


To CHAMPION. Y. a. To challenge. 


| _ Shakeſpeare. 
CHANCE. ſ. [chance, Fr.] 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 


| | Bentley. 
2. The act of fortune. Bacon, 
3- Accident ; cauſual occurrence ; fortuitous 
event. | | South, Pope. 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck. Shakeſpeare, 


z. Mis fortune; unlucky accident, Shak, 
Poſſibility of any occurrence. Milton, 
To CHANCE. v. n. [from the noun, ] To 
happen; to fall out, Volles. 
CHANCE-MEDLEV. ſ. [from chance and 
medley, ] In a law, the caſual ſlaughter of 
a man, not altogether without the fault 
of the ſlayer. |  Convel. South, 
CHA/NCEABLE. a. [| from chance. ] Ac- 
cidental. : Sidney. 
The 


"CHA/NCEL. / [from cancelli, Lat.] 


eaſtern part of the church, in which the 
altar is placed. Hooker. Addiſon. 
CHA/NCELLOR. /. [cancellarius, Lat, chan- 
celier, Fr.] 
1. The chancellor hath power to moderate 
and temper the written law, and ſubjecteth 
himſelf only to the law of nature and 
conſcience.” Copel. Swift. 
2. CHANCELLOR in the Eccelgſaſtical 
Court, A biſhop's lawyer, to direct the 
biſhops in matters of judgment. Aylife. 
3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A 
dignitary, whoſe office it is to ſuperintend 
the regular exerciſe of devotion. 
4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An 
officer who fits in that court, and in the 
exchequer chamber, and, with the reſt of 
the court, ordereth things to the king's 
beſt benefit, Coæbel. 
5. CuANcEITLoR of an Univerſity. The 
principal magiſtrate. | 


penſer. CHA/NCELLORSHIP, . The office of 
chancellor, | 


l Camden. 


CHA/NCERY, 


CHA 
CHANCERY. / probably chancellery ; 
then ſhortened. ] The court of equity 
and conſcience. Corvel. 


CHA'NCRE, ſ. ¶ chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 
uſually ariſing from venereal maladies. 


Wiſeman. 
CHA!/NCROUS. 4. [from chancre.] Ulcer- 
ous. * Wiſeman. 


CHANDEL'ER. ſ. | chandelier, Fr.] A 
branch for candles. 8 
CHA/NDLER. /. [chandelier, Fr.] An ar- 
tiſan whoſe trade it is to make candles. Gay. 
CHANFRIN. ſ. [old French.] The fore- 
part of the head of a horſe, Farrier's Dict. 
To CHANGE. v. a. [changer, Fr.] 
1. To put one thing in the place of an- 


other, Bacon. 
2. To refign any thing for the ſake of 
another, South. Dryden. 


3. To diſcount a larger piece of money 


into ſeveral ſmaller. — 
4. To give and take reciprocally. Taylor. 
5. To alter. Ecclus. 


6. To mend the diſpoſition or mind. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To CHANGE. v. =. To undergo change; 

to ſuffer alteration. 

CHANGE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. An alteration of the tate of any thing, 
Shakeſpeare. 

2, A ſucceſſion of one thing in the place 
of another. Prior. 
3. The time of the moon in which it be- 
gins a new monthly revolution. Bacon. 
4. Novelty. Dryden. 
5. An alteration of the order in which a 
ſet of bells is ſounded. Norris. 
6. That which makes a variety. Judges. 
7. Small money. Swift. 

CHA/NGEABLE, 4. [from change ] 

1. Subject to change; fickle; inconſtant. 
| Dryden. 

2. Poſſible to be changed. Arbuthnot. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif- 
ferent appearances, Shakeſpeare, 

CHA/NGEABLENESS. /. I from change- 


able.] . | 
1. Suſceptibility of change. Hooker. 
2. Inconſtancy ; fick leneſs. Si 


GHA'NGEABLY. ad. Inconſtantly. 

CHA/NGEFUL. . Inconſtant; uncertain ; 
mutable, Pape. 

CHA!NGELING. /. {from change.] 

1. A, child left or taken in the place of 
another, | Spenſer, 
2. An ideot; a natural. Dryden. 


3. One apt to change, a weaver. Hudibras, CHA!PLAIN. ſ. [ capellanus, Latin.] He 


CHA/NGER, /. One that is employed in 
changing or diſcounting money, 
CHANNEL. . ſcanal, Fr.] 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 
Spenſer, Bentley, 
2. Any cavity drawn longways. Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare. 


A 


3. A ſtrait or narrow ſea. 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar, 
To CHANNEL. v. 4. To cut any thing 
in channels, Motton. Blackmore, 
To CHANT. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 
1. Toling. _ Spenſer. 
2. To celebrate by ſong. Bramball, 
3- To fing in the cathedral ſervice, 
To CHANT. v. 2. To ling, - JAms. 
CHANT. /. Song; melody. Milton. 
CHA/NTER, /. A ſinger; a ſongfter, 
| Wotton, P ope. 
CHANTICLEER. /. [ from chanter and 
clair, Fr.] The cock, from his crow. 
Ben. Fohnſom. Dryden. 
CHANTRESS. /. I from chant, ] A wo- 
man finger. Milton. 
CHA'/NTRY. /. [from chant.) Chantry is 
a church endowed with revenue for prieſts, 
to ſing maſs for the ſouls of the donors, 


| Shakeſpeares 
CHA/OS. . Ve Lat.] 
1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in 
confuſion before it was divided by the crea- 
tion into its proper claſſes and elements. 
Bentley. 
2. Confuſion; irregular mixture. 
| King Charls. 
3. Any thing where the parts are un- 
diſtinguiſhed. . Pope. 
CHAOTICK. a, [from chaos.] Reſembling 
chaos ; confuſed, erham. 
To CHAP. v. [kappen, Dutch.] To break 
into hiatus, or gapings. Blackmore, 
CHAP. ſ. A cleft; a gaping; a chink, 
| Burner. 
CHAP. ſ. The upper or ui der part of a 
beaſt's mouth. 1 Th | * 
CHAPE. ſ. [chappe, Fr. e cate i of a 
thing 570 1 2 is held in its place. Shak, 
CHA'PEL. /. | capelle, Lat.] A chapel is 
either adjoining to a church, as a parcel of 
the ſame, or ſeparate, called a chapel of 
= py Copel, Sidney. Ayliffe., 
CHA'/PELESS. a. Without a chape. 
1 Shakeſpeare, 
 CHA/PELLANY. ſ. A chapellany is founded 
within ſome other church. Ayliffe, 
CHAPE'LRY. /. I from chapel. ] The ju- 
riſdiftion or bounds of a chapel, 
CHA'PERON. /. A kind of hosd worn by 
the knights of the garter, Camden. 
CHA'PFALN. a. [ from chap and faln. ] 
Having the mouth ſhrunk. Dryden. 
CHA'/PITER. /. I chapiteau, Fr.] Capita 
of a pillar. Exodus. 


that attends the king, or other perſon, 
for the inſtruction of him and his family, 


CHA'PLAINSHIP. ſ. [from chaplain. 
1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 


2, The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. - 
CHAP 
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CHA 


CHA'PLESS, @. I from chap. ] Without 
any fleſh about the mouth. Shakeſpeare. 
CHAPLET. f [chopele, Fre} 
"x. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. / A 
2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
- church. | * . ö 
3. IIn architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads. 


CHAPMAN. ſ. [ ceaptnan, Saxon. ] A 


cheapner; one that offers as a purchaler. 

"  Sbakeſpear. Ben Fobnſon. Dryden. 
CHAPS. of [from che.] The mouth of a 
” beaft of prey. : Daaden. 
CHAPT. Part. paſſ. from to chap. |] 
CH A ub. Cracked; cleft. Ben. Jebnſon. 


CHAPTER. g. [cbapitre, Fr.] 


1. A diviſion of a book. South. 

2. Chaprer, from capitulum, an aſſembly of 
* the clergy of a cathedral. Corvel, 

4. The place in which aſſemblies of the 
— ky ar> held... Alt. 
CHA/PTREL. { The capitals of pillars, 
or pilaſters, which ſupport arches, Moxor. 


"CHAR. . A fiſh found only in Winander 


meer in Lancaſhire. | 
To CHAR. v. 4. To burn wood to a black 


. cinger. | Meodtcuard. | 
CHAR. /. { cynne, work, Saxon. ] , Work 
done by _—_ | yen. 


To CHAR. v. 2. To work at others houſes 
by the day. | 


"CHAR-WOMAN. /. A woman hired ac- 


cidentally for odd work. Swift. 


"CHA*RACTER. / {charafer, Lat.] 


1. A mark; a ſtamp; a repteſention. 


1 ä Milton, 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
| f Holder. 
2 The hand or manner of writing. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
A repreſentation of any man as to his 
perſonal qualities. Denham. 
- &- An account of any thing as good or 
bad. . Addiſon. 


6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of 
qualities. : IP 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conftitu- 
tion of the mind. | Pope. 
$. Adventitious qualities imprefſed by a 
| poſt or office, Atterbury. 
To CHA/RACTER. v. a. To inſcribe; to 
engrave. | | Shakejpeare. 


ee. a. [om cha- 


CHAR ACTERVSTICE. raferize, ] 
That which conſtitutes the character. 8 
Wosdwward. 


"CHARACTERTSTICALNESS. /. [ from 
_ - charatteriftical. ] The quality of being 


culiar to a character. 
ARACTERTY STICK. ſ. That which 


conſtitutes the character. Pepe. 


Rn 4g > 


Dryden. 


0 HA 


To r v. a. | from cha- 
racter.] 
1. To give a character or an acc ount of 
the perſonal qualities of any man. Swift. 
2. To engrave, or imprint. Hale. 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or 
token, : | Arbuthnot, 
CHA/RACTERLESS. a. [ftom charatter,] 
Without a character. . Shakeſpeare, 
CHA'RACTERY. /. [from character.] Im- 
_ preſſion 3 mark. Shakeſpeare, 
CHA/RCOAL. .. [from to chark, to burn.] 
Coal made by burning wood under turf, 


| Hudibras, 
CHARD. 1 {charde, Fr.] 

1. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up 
all over but the top, in ſtraw. Chambers, 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white 
beet tranſplanted, Mortimer. 

To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, Fr.] 
1. To entruſt ;. to commiſſion for a certain 


Purpoſe, Shakeſpeare, 
2, To impute as a debt, = ThE. 
3- To impute. Pape. Watts, 
4. To impoſe as a taſk, Tillotſon, 
8 To accuſe; to cenſure. 41e. 

To accuſe. i Job. 
7. To challenge. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To command. Dryden, 
9. To fall upon; to attack. Granville. 
10. To burden; to load. Temple. 
11. To fill. Addiſcn, 


12. To load a gun. h 

CHARGE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Care; truſt ; cuſtody, Knolles, 
2. Precept; mandate, command. Hooker, 
3. Commitiion; truſt conferred ; office. 


| Pope. 
4. Accuſation; imputation. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The thing entruſted to care or manage- 


2 Milton. 
Expence; coſt, Spenſer, Dryden. 
7. Onſet; attack. Bacon, 


8, The ſignal to fall upon enemies. Dryden. - 
9. The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun, . 
10. A preparation or a ſort. of ointment, 
applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits and ſprains 
of horſes, Farrier's Dic. 
11. | In heraldry, ] The charge is that 
which is born upon the colour, Peacbam. 
CHARGEABLE. a. [from charge, ] 
1, Expenſive ; coſtly. Wittor. 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime, South, 
3. Subject to charge; accuſable, Spectator. 
CHA'RGEABLENESS. /. [from chargcable.] 
Expence ; coſt; coſtlineſs. . Boyle. 
| CHA/RGEABLY. ad. { from chargeable. ] 
Expenrfively, 5 Aſcham. 
CHA/RGER, /. I from cbarge.] A large 
diſh : Denham, 


CHA'RILY. 


CHA 

EHA'RILY, ad, [ from chary.] Warily ; 
frugally, 

* CHA'RINESS, ſ. [from cbary.] Caution; 
nicety. | Shakeſpeare. 

CHARIOT. /. [car-rhed, Welch.] 
1. A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate. Dryden, 
2. A car in which men of arms were an- 


ciently placed, 
To CHARIOT. v. @. [from the noun, ] 


To convey in a chariot. Milton, 
CHARIOTE'ER, ſ. I from chariot, ] He 
that drives tke chariot, Prior. 


CHARIOT RACE. ſ. A ſport where cha- 
riots were driven for the prize. _ Addiſon. 
CHA'RITABLE. a. [charitable, Fr.] 

1. Kind in giving alms. Taylor. 

2. Kind in judging of others. Bacon. 
CHARITABLV. ad. [| from charity. ] 

1. Kindly; liberally. 

2. Benevolently; without * : 
Yr. 
CHARIT V. f. [charite, Fr.] ® 

7. Tenderneſs; kindneſs ; love, Milton. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence. Dryden. 

3. The theological virtue of univerſal 

love. Hooker, Atterbury, 

4. Liberality to the poor. Dryden, 

5. Alms; relief given to the poor. 

L' Eftrange. 

To CHARK. v. 2. To burn to a black 
cinder, : 
CHARLATAN. ſ. | charlatan, Fr. | A 
quack; a mountebank. Brown. 
CHARLATANICAL. a. [ from charlatan, ] 

Quackifh ; ignorant. | Conley. 

_ CHARLATANRY. /. I from charlatan, ] 

Wheedling; deceit. | 
CHARLES'S-WAIN, /. The northern con- 
ſtellat ion, called the Bear. Brown, 
CHARLOCK. . A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. 
CHARM. ſ. [charme, Fr. carmen, Lat.] 
1. Words or philtres, imagined to have 


ſome occult power. Sbaleſpeare. Swift. 
2. Something of power to gain the affec- 
tions. Walter. 


To CHARM. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. 

. ; Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make powerful by charms, Sidney. 
3- To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power. 

4. To ſubdue by pleaſure. Waller. 
CHA'RMER. ſ. [from charm.] One that 
has the power of charms, or enchant- 
ments, 5 Dryden. 
CHA/R MING, particip. a. [from charm.] 
Plezfing in the higheſt degree, Sprat, 
CHA/RMINGLY. ad. | from charming. ] 
In ſuch a manner as to pleaſe exceedingly. 


| Addiſon. 
CHA'RMINGNESS, /. [ from charming. 
' The power of pleaſing, 
Ver, I. | 


Grew, ; 


Shakeſpeare, | 


: CHA 


CHA'RNEL. . [ ebarnel, Fr.] Containing 
fleſh or carcaſes. Milton. 
CHA'RNEL-HOUSE. ſ. [ cbarnier, Fr.] The 
place where the bones of the dead - are 
repoſited. Taylor. 
CHART, /. [ charta, Lat.] A delineation 
of coaſts, Arbuthnet, 
CHA/RTER. ſ. [charta, Lat.] 
1. A cbarter is a written evidence. Cozvel, 
2. Any writing beſtowing privileges or 
rights, Raleigh, South. 
3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 
Shakeſpeare, 
CHA'RTER-PARTY, ſ. [| chartre partie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contract, of 


which each party has a copy. Hale. 


CHA'RTERED. a, ¶ from charter, ] Pri- 
vileged, Shakeſpeare. 
CHA/RY, a. [from care.] Careful; cau- 


tious. 1 Carew, : 
To CHASE. v. 4. [chaſſer, Fr.] 


1. To hunt. 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Judges. 
- To drive. . Knolles. 


CHASE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Hunting ; purſuit of any thing as game. 


Bur net. 
2. Fitneſs to be hunted, Dryden. 
3. Purſuit of an enemy. Kinolles, 


4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable. 


Dryden. 

. Hunting match. Shakeſpeare. 
The game hunted. Sidney. Granville. 
7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as 
are hunted, Shakeſpeare. 
8. The CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece. Chambers. 


CHASE-GUN. f. from chaſe and gun. ] 
Guns in the forepart of the ſhip, fired 
upon thoſe that are purſued, Dryden. 


CHASER, ſ. from chaſe, ] Hunter; pur- 


ſuer; driver. Denbam. 
CHASM. ſ. [y2opa.] „ 

I. A cleft; a gape; an opening, Cocke, 

2. A place unfilled z a vacuity, Dryden. 


CHASSELAS. ſ. I French.] A ſort of 


grape, 
CHASTE, a. [chafte, Fr. caſtus, Lat.] 
1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes ; as 
a chaſte virgin. | 
2. Pure; uncorrupt; not mixed with bare 
barous phraſes. _ ; 8 
3. Without obſcenity. Watts. 
4. True to the marriage bed, Titus. 
CHASTE-TREE. ſ. [witex, Lat.] A __ 
. 8 er. 
To CHA'STEN. v. a. [chaſtier, Fr.] To 
correct; to puniſh, Proverbs, Reeve. 
To CHASTIZE. v. a, [coftige, Lat.] 


1. To puniſh ; to correct by puniſhment. 


©  » Boyle, Grew. 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience, 
f / Shakeſpeare, 
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CrIASTTSEMENT. /. Correction; puniſh- 
ment. Raleigb. Bentley. 

CHASTITV. ſ. [caſtitas, Lat. 

1. Purity of the body. Taylor. Pape. 
. Freedom from obſcenity. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 

CHASTYSER. /. from chaftiſe.] A pu- 
niſher; a corrector. 

C IA'STLY. 44. | from chaſte, J Without 
incontinence; purely; without contami- 
nation. Witton. Dryden. 

CHA'STNESS, /. [from che.] Chatiity ; 


purity. | 
To CHAT. v. 7. { from cagueter, Fr.] To 
prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle. Spenſer. 


Tilton. Dryden. 


CHAT. ſ. | from the verb.] Idle talk; 
prate. 5 
CHAT. /. The keys of trees. 
CHATELLANV. /. [charelenie, Fr.] The 
diſtrict under the dominion of a caſtle. 
Dryden, 
poſſeſſion. 
Hudibras. 
To CHA'TTER, v. a. [caqueter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other un- 
Harmonious bird, Sidney. Dryden. 
2. To make a noiſe by colliſion of the 
teeth. Prior. 
3. To talk idly or careleſly. Watts. 
CHATTER. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 
| Swift. 


CHA'TTEL. /. Any moveable 


2. Idle prate. 


CHAT TTERER. {. [from charter. ] An idle 


talker. 
CHAT WOOD. /. Little ſticks ; fuel. 
CHA'VENDER. g. [| cheveſne, Fr.] The 
chub ; a fiſh, ; Walton, 


CHAUMANTE'LLE. ſ. [Fr.] A fort of 


To CHAW. 2. 4. [ kazen, German.] To 


maſticate; to chew. Denne. Boyle. 
CHAW. /. [from the verb.] The chap. 


Ezekiel. 
CHA'WDRON. /. Entrails, Shakeſpeare. 
-CHEAP. g. fceapan, Saxon. ] 

2. To be had at a low rate. Locke, 


Bacon. 


2. Eaſy to be had; not reſpected. 


| | Sidney. Decay of Piety. 
To CHE APEN. v. 

1. To attempt to purchaſe ; to 
eny thing. 3 

2. To I. ſſen value. 


bid for 
Prior. 
Dryden. 


CHEAPLT. ad. from cbeap.] At a ſmall 


price; at a low fate. Dryden. 
CHEAFNESS. ſ. [ from cheap, ] Lowneſs 


of price. Temple, 


To CHEA&4T. v. a, To defraud ; to impoſe 


wpon ; bs trick, 


Shakeſpeare. Pope, 


Dryden. 
CHEAP. ſ. Market; purchaſe; bargains 


a. [ ceapan, Saxon, to 


CHE 


CHEAT. /. 
1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture, 
| Temple, 
2. A perſon guilty of fraud. South, 
CHE/ATER. /. | from cheat. ] One that 
practiſes fraud. 5 Taylor. 


To CHECK. v. 4. 
1. To repreſs; to curb, Bacon. Milton, 
| | South, 
2. To reprove; to chide. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To controul by a counter reckoning, 


"To CHECK. v. n. 7 


1. To ſtop; to make a ſtop, Locke, 
2. Toclaſh; to interfere, Bacon, 
CHECK. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Repreſſure; ſtop z rebuff, Tilloſo1, 
Rogers, 

2. Reftraint ; curb; government. 
Clarendon, 
3. Reproof; a ſlight. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A diſlike; a ſudden diſguſt, Dryder, 


. In falconry, when a hawk forſakes 
er proper game to follow other birds. 

Suckling, 
6. The cauſe of reſtraint ; a flop, Clarendon. 
7. Clerk of the Cu'scx, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the 
guard. Chambers, 
To CHECKER. 2 v. a. from echecs, cheſs, 
To CHE'/QUER. & Fr.] To variegate or 
diverſify, in the manner of a cheſs- board, 
with alternate colours, Drayton, 
CHECKER. Work varied al- 
CHE/CKER-WORK. S ternately. Xings. 
CHE'/CKMATE. f. [echec eft mat, French, ] 
The movement on the cheſs- board, that 
kills the oppoſite men. Spenſer, 
CHEEK. ſ. {ceac, Saxon. ] i 

1. The ſide of the face below the eye. 
Donne. 
2. A general name among mechanicks for 
almoſt all thoſe pieces of their machines 
that are double. Chambers. 
CHE'/EK TOOTH, . The hinder tooth or 
tuſk. Jeel. 

CHEER. ſ. [chere, Fr.] 


1. Entertainment; proviſions. Locke, 
2. Invitation to gaity. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Gaiety ; jollity, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Air of the countenance, Daniel. 

- Temper of mind. : Atts, 


To CHEER. v. a. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To incite ; to encourage; to inſpirit. 


Knolles. 

2. To comfort; to confole, Dryden. 
3. To gladden. N Pope. 
To CHEER. wv. 1. To grow gay or glad- 
ſome. | Philips. 


CHE'ERER, ſ. [from to cheer.] Gladner ; 

giver of gaiety. Wotton. Mallon. 
CHE/ERFUL. a. [from cheer and full. 

1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. _ 

, : Spenſer. 

2, Having 


CHE 


2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
| Proverbs, 
EHE/ERFULLY. ad. [from cheerful. ] With- 
out dejection; with gaiety. South, 
CHE'/ERFULNESS. ſ. {from cheerful. ] 
1, Freedom from dejection; alacrity. 


| | Tillotſon. 

2. Freedom from gloomineſs, Sidney. 

CHE/ERLESS. a. | from cheer, ]J Without 

gaiety, comfort, or gladneſs, Dryden, 
CHE'/ERLY. a. [from cheer, ] 

1. Gay; cheerful, Ray. 


2. Not gloomy. 
CHEERLV. ad. [from cheer.] Cheerfully, 
Milton. 


CHE'ERY. a. [from cheer.] Gay; ſprightly. 
Gay, 


CHEESE. ſ. [| cype, Saxon, ] A kind of 
food made by prefling the curd of milk. 

Sbateſpeare. 

CHE ESECAKE. ,. | from cheeſe and cate. ] 

A cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar and 


butter, Prior. 


CHE ESEMONGER. ſ. ¶ from cheeſe and 
monger.] One who deals in cheeſe. 

| | Ben. Fobnſon. 

CHE'ESEVAT, . [from cbeeſe and vat.] 

The wooden cafe in which the curds are 

preſſed into cheeſe. Glanville, 

CHE'ESY, a. Having the nature or form 


of cheeſe. - Arbuthnot, 
CHE'LY. ſ. [ehela, Lat.] The claw of a 
ſhell fiſh. Brown. 


To CHE/RISH. v. a. | cherir, Fr.] To 

- ſupport; to ſhelter ; to nurſe up. Tillotſon. 
CHE RISHER. /. [from cheriſh.] An en- 

courager ; a ſupporter, Sprat. 
CHE/RISHMENT. /. [from cheriſp.] En- 
- couragement ; ſupport z3 comfort. Spenſer. 
CHE RRV. [ceriſe, Fr. ceraſus, 
CHERRY-TREE. { Latin. ] A tree and 


fr uit, Hale, 
CHERRY, a, Reſembling a cherry in co- 
lour. Shakeſpeare. 


CHERRYBAY, /. Laurel. 
CHE'RRYCHEEKED. a. 395 cherry and 
cheek, | Having ruddy cheeks. Congreve. 
CHERRYPIT. /. A child's play, in which 
they throw cherry ſtones into a ſmall hole. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
CHERSONE/SE. 2 L xtpoomev;. ꝝ A pe- 
ninſula. 4 8 
CHERT. /. [ from guartz, German, ] A 
kind of flint, Woodzward, 
CHE RUB. /. [ 953. A celeſtial ſpirit, 
which, in the hierarchy, is placed next in 
order to the ſeraphim.  Calmet. Prior. 
CHERU'BICK, 4. from cberub.] Ange- 
lick; relating to the cherubim. Milton. 
CHE RUBIN. a, from cherub.] Angelical, 


Sbaleſpeare. 
CHE“ RVIL. /. [ cbæropbyllum, Latin. ] An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 


CHI 


To CHE'RUP. v. 2. [from cheer up.] To 
chirp ; to uſe a cheerful voice, Spenſer. 
CHE'SLIP. ſ. A ſmall vermin, Skinner. 
CHESS. ſ. [echec, Fr.] A game, in whick, 
two ſets of men are moved in oppo- 
ſition. | Denbam. 
CHE/SS-APPLE. ſ. Wild ſervice. 


CHESS-BOARD. / from cheſs and Board.] 


The board or table on which the game of 


. cheſs is plaid. Prior, 
CHE/SS-MAN. /. A puppet for cheſs, 
| 2 Locke, 


CHE/SSOM. . Mellow earth. Bacon. 
CHEST, f. [cyrr, Sax, ] A box of wood 
or other materials. Dryden. 
To CHEST. . a. | from the noun. ] To 
repoſite in a cheſt. - 
CHEST FOUNDERING. /, A diſeaſe in 
horſes, A pleuriſy, or peripneumony. 
Farrier's Di, 
CHE'STED. a, Having a cheſt. 
CHE/STNUT, A 
CHE'STNUT-TREE. | + A uee. 
1. The fruit of the cheſtnut- tree. 
Peacham, 
2. The name of a brown colour, Cows, 
CHE'STON. ſ. A kind of plum, 
CHEYV ALTER. ſ. A knight. Shakeſp. 
CHEV A'UX de Friſe. ſ. A piece of timber 
traverſed with wooden ſpikes, pointed with 
iron, five or fix feet long ; uſed in defend- 
ing a paſſage, a turnpike, or tourniquet, * 
| Chambers, 
CHE'VEN. ſ. [cheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh; 
the ſame with chub. = 
CHE'/VERIL. /. ¶ cheverau, Fr. ] A kid; 


kidleather. Shakeſpeare. 
CHE'VIS ANCE, ſ. [ cheviſante, Fr.] En- 
terprize ; atchievement. pen ſer. 


To CHEW. v. a, [ceopyan, Saxon. 
1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
8 Dryden. Arbuthnot, 
2. To meditate; or ruminate in the 
thoughts, | Prior, 
. To taſte withont ſwallowing, Bacon. 
To CHEW. v. 2. To champ upon; to ru- 
' minate, . Pope. 
CHICA/NE. ſ. [chicane, Fr.] 
1. The art of protracting à conteſt by ar- 
tifice. ' Lacke. 
2, Artifice in general, r 
To CHICA'NE. v. n. ſchicaner, Fr.] To 
prolong a conteſt by tricks. | 
CHICA/NER. /. [ chicaneur, Fr.] A petty 
ſophiſter; a wrangler. Locke. 
CHICA/NERY.. g. | chicanerie, Fr.] So- 
phiſtry; wrangle. Arbuthnot, 
CHICK. , Leicen, Saxon; KRiecken, 
CHICKEN, 5 Dutch, ] ; 
1. The young of a bird, particularly of 
a hen, or ſmall bird. Davies. Hale. Swift. 
2. A word of tenderneſs. ND 
3. A term for a young girl, . 
1 2 CHICKEN - 
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'CHYEFFLESS. 4. 


CHT 


CHI'CKENHEARTED. «a. Cowardly ; fear- 


ful. ; Spenſer. 
The CHICKENPOX. . An exanthema- 
tous diftemper. 


CHIFCKLING, /. I from cbick.] A ſmall 
chicken. , 3 
* . Ifrom cbick and pea.] An 
EHYCKWEED, /. A plant. Fiſeman. 
To CHIDE. v. 3. preter. chid or chode, part. 
chid or chidden. ci dan, Saxon, ] 
1. To reprove. Waller. 
2. To drive away with reproof. Shakeſp. 
3. To blame; to reproach, Prior, 
To CHIDE. v. u. 
1. To clamour ; to ſcold, Swift, 


2. To quarrel with, Shakeſpeare, 
To make a noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 


CHUDER. /. {from chide.] A rebuker ; a 
reprover. Shakeſpeare. 
CHIEF. 4. [cbef, the head, Fr.] 


1. Principal; moſt eminent. ns. 
2. Eminent ; extraordinary, Proverbs. - 
3. Capital; of the firſt order. Locke. 


CHIEF. /. [from the adjective.] A com- 
mander; a leader. Milton. Pope. 
Without a head. Pope. 
CHVEFLY. ad. [from chief. ] Principally ; 
eminently ; more than common. Dryden. 
CHIEFRIE, ſ. [from chief] A ſmall rent 
aid to the lord paramount. Spenſer, 
CHVEFTAN, /. [from chief. ] 
1. A leader; a commander. Spenſer, 
2. The head of a clan. Davies, 
CHIE'VANCE. ſ. Traffick, in which mo- 
ney, is extorted ; as diſcount. Bacon. 
CHILBLA'IN. f. [from chill, cold, and 
 blain.] Sores made by froſt. Temple, 
ILD. ſ. in the plural Cyitvaex, [cild, 
Saxon. 
1. An infant, or very young perſon. 
Denham, Wake. 
2. One in the line of fillation, oppoſed to 


the parent. Addiſon. 
3. A girl child, - , Shakeſpeare. 


4. Any thing, the product or effect of 
another. Shakeſpeare. 
» To be with CRII SD. 
Te CHILD. v. 3. | from the noun, ] To 
bring children. 
VLDBEARING, particip. The act of 
bearing children, Milton. 
SIL D BED. ſ. The ſtate ef a woman 
bringing a child. Arbutbnot. 
CHILDBIRTH, /. [from child and birth. ] 
Travail ; labour. Sidney. Dryden. 
CHPLDED, @. Furniſhed with a child, 
; Shakeſpeare, 
SeHVLDERMASS DAY. [ from child and 
wafs.] | 
the year, anſwering {to the day on which 
the fealt of the holy Innocents is folem- 


kized, : Car 670, 


To be pregnant. 
Shakeſp. Arbuthnet. © 


The day of the week, throughout 


CHVLDHOOD, 5 from child. 
1. The ftate of infants ; the time in whick 
wee are children, Rogers, 
2, The time of life between infancy and 
puberty. Arbuthnot, 
3. The properties of a child, Dryden, 
CHILDISH. a. from child. 
1. Trifling ; ignorant; fimple, Bacon. 
Becoming only children; trivial; pue- 
rile. Sidney. Milton. Roſcommon, 
CHTLDISHLY, ad. {from childiſh.) In 2 
childiſh trifling way. Hooker, Hayward, 
CHILDISHNESS. ſ. from childiſp.] 
1. Puerility; triflingneſs. Locke, 
2. Harmleſſneſs. | | Shakeſpeare. 
CHVFLDLESS. a. [from child.] Without 
children. | Bacon, Milton. 
CHYLDLIKE. 3. [chi/d and like, ] Becom- 
ing or beſeeming a child. H: her. 
CHPLIAD. /. [from yiaag.] A thouſand, 
Holder. 
CHILIA'EDRON, ſ. [from xiua. ] A figure 
of a thouſand ſides. ; Locke, 
CHILL. 3. [cele, Saxon. 
1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 
Milton. 
2. Having the ſenſation of cold. Rowe, 
3. Depreſſed ; dejected; diſcouraged. 
CHILL. /. [from the adjective.] Chilneſs; 
cold. Derbam. 
To CHILL. v. 3. [from the adjective.] 
t. To make cold. Dryden. Creech, 
2. To drepreſs; to dejet, Ropers, 
- To blaſt with cold. Blackmore, 
CHPLLINESS. /. f from chilly.] A ſenſa- 
tion of ſhivering cold. Arbuthnots 
CHILLY. a. Somewhat cold. Philips. . 
CHILNESS, ſ. Coldneſs ; want of warmth, 
Bacon, 
CHIMB. .. [kime, Dutch.] The end of a 
barrel or tub, 
CHIME. ſ. [chirme, an old word.] 
1. The conſonant or harmonick found of 
many correſpondent inſtruments: | 
Ben, Jobnſon. 
2. The correſpondence of ſound, Dryden. 
3- The ſound of bells ſtruck with ham- 
mers. | Shakeſpeare, 
4. The correſpondence of proportion or 


relation. Grew. 
To CHIME. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1, To found in harmony. Prior. 


2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. 

Locke. 
3. To agree; to fall in with. Arbutbnot. 
4+ To ſuit with; to agree, Locke, 
5. To jingle; to clatter, Smith, 

To CHIME, v. a. 

1. To make to move, or ftrike, or ſound 
harmonically, Dryden. 


2. To ſtrike a bell with a hammer. 
[chim@rg, Lat.] — 


cH I 


CHIME RA. / 


CHI 
EHIME/RICAL. a. [from an Ima- 
ginary; fantaſtick. 

CHIME/RICALLY. ad. [from chimerical.] 
Vainly ; wildly. = | 
CHI'MINAGE, ſ. [from chemin, Fr.] A toll 

for paſſage through a foreſt. Cowel. 
CHYMARY. [cheminee, Fr.] 
1. The paſſage through which the ſmoke 
aſcends from the fire in the houſe. Sift. 
2. The turret raiſed aboye the roof of the 
houſe, for conveyance of the ſmoke. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. The fireplace. - Raleigh, 


CHIMNEY-CORNER, /, The fireſide; | 


the place of idlers. Denham, 
CHIYMNEYPIECE. ſ. [from chimney and 
fiece.] The ornamental piece round the 
fireplace. Swift, 
CHI/MNEYSWEEPER, ſ. I from chimney 
and ſeuceper. ] One whoſe trade it is to 
clean foul chimnies of foot. Shakeſpeare. 
CHIN. ſ. {cinne, Saxon.] The part of the 
face beneath the under lip. Sidney, Dryden. 
CHINA, /. | from China.] China ware; 
porcelainz a ſpecies of veſſels made in 


China, dimly tranſparent, Pape. 
CHI'NA-ORANGE. /, The ſweet orange. 
Mortimer. 


CHINA-ROOT, ſ. A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China, 
CHI/NCOUGH, /, [#inchen, to pant, Dut. 
and cough. ] A violent and convulſive 
cough, : Flyer. 
CHINE, ſ. [eſchine, Fr.] 
1. The part of the back, in which the 
backbone is found. Sidney, 
2. A piece of the back of an animal. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To CHINE. v. 4, To cut into chines. 
Dryden, 
EHINK., ſ. [ cinan, to gape, Saxon, | A 
{mall aperture longwiſe, Bacon. Swift, 


: South, 
To CHINK. v. a4. To ſhake ſo as to make 
a found, 3 Pope. 


To CHINK. v. 2. To ſound by ftriking 
each other. Abutbnor. 
CHI NK. a, [from chin.] Full of holes; 


gaping. | . Dryden, 
CHINTS, ſ. Cloth of cotton made in India, 
> : ; P. E. 

CHTOPPINE, ſ. A high ſhoe, es 
worn by ladies, Cooley, 
CHIP, CuzAr, CuIr Ic, in the names 
of places, imply a market. Gibſon, 
To CHIP. v. a. | from chop. ] To cut into 
ſmall pieces. Thomſon, 


CHIP. /. [from the verb.] A ſmall piece 


taken oft by a cutting inſtrument. 


Tayler, 
CHI'PPING, h A fragment cut off. 


peftator. 


Hertimer. 


CHI 


CHIRA'GRICAL. a, [chiragra, Lat.] Har- 
ing the gout in the hand. Brown. 
CHIRO/GRAPHER. . | yp, the hand, 
vpe h, to write, ] He that exerciſes writ- 
ing. Bacon, 
CHIRO'GR APHIST, /. Chirographer. 
CHIRO/GRAPHY. ſ. The art of writing, 
CHIRO'MANCER. One that foretels 
future events by inſpecting the hand. 
Dryden. 
CHTROMANCY. . [ y*, the hand, aad 
{cayiz;, a prophet. ] The art of foretell- 
ing the events of life, by inſpecting the 
hand. / Brown, 
To CHIRP. v. 2. [| from cheer up.] Te 
make a cheerful noiſe ; as birds. Sidney. 
To CHIRP. v. a. [ cheer up.] To make 


cheerful, | ; Jobnſon. 
CHIRP, The voice of birds or inſects. 
Spectator. 


CHIYRPER. -/. | from chirp. ] One tha 
.chirps. | 
To CHIRRE, v. ». [ceonian, Saxon.] Te 
coo as a pigeon, 3 Junius. 
CHIRU'RGEON. /. [| x«-v2z0;. ] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications; a ſurgeon, 
| South. 


CHIRU'/RGERY. F. [| from chirurgeon. 


The art of curing by external applications. 
| Sidney Mi ſemax. 
CHIRU/RGICAL, N a 
CHIRU'/RGICK. {| 
1. Having qualities uſeful in outward ap- 
_ plications to hurts, Mortimer. 
2. Manual in general. Wilkins. 
CHY'SEL. ſ. I ciſeau, Fr.] An inſtrument 
with which woad or ſtone is pared away. 
| Motton. 
To CHISEL. v. a. | from the noun.] Te 
cut with a chiſel. 
CHIT. /. [chico, little, Spaniſh.} 
1. A child; a baby. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 
grain. Mortimer. 
3. A freckle. 
To CHIT. v. 2a. To ſprout. Mortimer. 
CHI'TCHAT. /. | from chat.] Prattle; 
idle prate., Spettator, 
CHVTTERLINGS. /. | from ſchyterlingh, 
Dutch. ] The guts | 
CHT TV. a. [ from chit ] Chilih; like 
a baby. 


.CHI'VALROUS. a. [from chivalry.] Re- 


lating to chivalry ; knightly ; warlike. 


: g Spenſer, 
CHVVALRY, ſ. [chevalerie, Fr.] 
1. Knighthood; a military dignity. Bacon. 
2, The qualifications of a knight ; as va- 
lour, Sal eſpeare. 


3+ The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 


Dryden. 
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CHO 


4. An adventure; an exploit, Sidney. 

5. The body or order of knights. Shateſp. 

6. [Inlaw.] A tenure of land by knights 

fervice. Corel. 
CHIVES. ſ. [cive, Fr.] | 

2. The threads or filaments riſing in flowers, 


with ſeeds at the end. Ray. 
2, A ſpecies of ſmall onion. Skinner, 
CHLORO'SIS. /. f frem xe, green, ] 
The green-fickneſs. . 


To CHOAK. See Crore. 
CHO'COLATE. /. [cbocolate, Span.] 
x. The nut of the cocao-tree. 
2. The maſs made by grinding the kernel of 
the cocao-nut, to be diſſolved in hot water. 
3. The liquor made by a ſolution of cho- 
colate. Arbutbnot. Pope. 
CHOCOLATE-HOUSE. /. | chocolate and 
bouſe.} A houſe where company is enter- 
"tained with chocolate. Tatler. 
CHODE. The old preterite from chide. 
| | Geneſis. 
CHOICE. /{. [cheir, French. ] 
1. The act of chooſing ; election. Dryden. 
2. The power of choofing ; election. 
Hooker, Grew, 
3. Care in chooſing; curioſity of diſ- 


tinction. Bacon. 


| . The thing choſen, Milton. Prior. 


x. The beſt part of any thing. Hooker. 
6. Several things propoſed as objects of 

election. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
CHOICE. 3. [cbeiß, French.] 

2. Select; of extraordinary value. 


Guardian, 

2. Chary ; frugal; careful. Taylor. 
CHOICELESS. a. f from choice.] Without 
the power of chooſing. Hammond, 


CHOV/ICELY. ad. { from choice.] 
1. Curiouſly; with exact choice, Shakeſp. 
2. Valuably ; excellently. Malten. 


. CHO/ICENESS. ſ. [ from choice. ] Nicety ; 


particular value. Evelyn. 
CHOIR. . [cberus, Lat.] 
3. An aſſembly or band of ſingers. aller. 
2. The fingers in divine worſhip. Shakeſp. 
3. The part of the church where the 


fingers are placed. Sha#eſpeare. 
To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Saxon. 
1. To ſuffocate. " Waller, 
2. To ſtop up; to block up a paſſage. 
, Chapman. 
3. To hinder by obſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 
Dawies. 
4. To ſuppreſs. | ' Shakeſpeare, 


5. To overpower, Luke. Dryden. 
' CHOKE, /. The filamentous or capillary 
part of an artichoke, | 
CHOKE-PEAR. ſ. from choke and pror, ] 
1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 
2. Any ſarcaſm that ſtops the mouth. 
| ' Clariſſa, 


CHO 
CHO'KER. /. [from choke.] 
1. One that chokes, 

2. One that puts another to ſilenee. 
Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 
CHO'KY, 3. | from choke, ] That which 
has the power of ſuffocation. 
CHO'LAGOGUES, F. [x.N , Bile.] Me- 

ED which have the power of purging 
ile. 
CHO'LER. f. [ cholera, Lat. from Xe. 


1. The bile, Watton, 
2. The humour, ſuppoſed to produce iraſ- 
cibility. p Shakeſpeare, 
3. Anger; rage. Shakeſpeare, Prior. 
CHO'LERICK. 4 [ cbolericus, Lat.] 
1. Abounding with choler. Dryden. 
2. Angry; iraſcible. Arbuthnet, 
3. Offenſive. Sidney. Raleigb. 


CHO/LERICKNESS. . [from chelerich, ] 
Anger; iraſcibility ; peeviſhneſs. 

To CHOOSE. v. a. I choſe, I have choſen 
or choſe. ¶ cher, Fr. ceopan, Sax. 
1. To take by way of preference of ſe- 


veral things offered. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To take; not to refuſe, South, 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number, 

Samuel, 


4. To elect for eternal happineſs : a term 
of theologians. | Fin 
To CHOOSE. v. =. To have the power of 
choice, | Hooker. Tillotſon, 
CHO'/OSER, .. [from chooſe,] He that has 
the power of chooſing ; elector. Drayton. 
Hammond. 
To CHOP. v. a. Lappen, Dutch; couper, 
French. ] | 
1. To cut with a quick blow. Shoeſpeare, 


2. To devour eagerly. Dryden. 
3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. 
Micab. 


4. To break into chinks, Shakeſpeare. 
To CHOP, v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick motion. 
. Bacon. 

2. To light or happen upon a thing. 
To CHOP. v. a. [ceapan, Saxon. ] 

1. To purchaſe; generally by way of truck, 


Bacon. 
2. To put one thing in the place of an- 
other, © Hudibras. 
To bandy; to altercate. Bacon. 
Hop. ſ. [from the verb. ] 
1. A piece chopped off. Bacon · 
2. A ſmall piece of meat. King. 
3. A crack, or cleft. : Bacon. 


CHOP HOUSE. /,. [ chop and beuſe. ] A 
mean houſe of entertainment, Spectator, 

CHO'PIN. f. [French.] 85 
1. A French liquid meaſure, containing 
nearly a pint of Wincheſter, % 
2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of 


1 ſl f 
Mine mealure CHO!PPING, 


C HR 


CHO PPING. particip. a. An epithet fre- CHiRI/ SOM. ſ. [See Carmen. ] A child 


quently applied to infants, by way of 
commendation. Fenton, 


CHO/PPING-KNIFE. /. [ch9p and 7 4 


A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. | Sidney. 
CHO/ PPV. 4. from chop.] Full of holes 
or cracks. Shakeſpeare, 


CHOPS. ſ. [from<chaps.] 
1. The mouth of a beaft, L'Erange. 
2. The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language. | 
CHO RAL. a. from chorus, Lat.] 
1. Sung by a choir. Milton. 
2. Singing in a choir, Amburſt. 
CHORD. /. [chorda, Lat.] 
1. The ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. 
| Milton. 
2, Aright line, which joins the two ends 
of any arch of a circle, | 
To CHORD. v. 4. To furniſh with ſtrings. 
Dryaen, 
CHORDE CE. /. [ from chorda, Lat. | A 
contraction of the frenum. 
CHO'RION, /. {xv»getv, to contain. ] The 
outward membrane that enwraps the fœtus. 
CHO'RISTER. ſ. [from chorus. ; 
1, A finger in the cathedrals; a finging 
ay. 
A finger in a concert. Spenſer. Ray. 
CHORO'GRAPHER. /. xen, and yedpu. ] 
He that deſcribes particular regions of 
countries. 
CHOROGRA/PHICAL. 2. Deſcriptive of 
particular regions. Raleigb. 
CHOROGRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a cho- 
rographical manner. 
CHORO'/GRAPHY. ſ. The ast of deſcrib- 
ing particular regions. 
CHORUS. /. [chorus, Latin. 
1. A number of ſingers; à concert. 
5 Dryden. Pope. 
2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
what paſſes in the aQts of a tragedy, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. The fong between the acts of a tragedy. 
4. Verſes of a ſong in which the company 
join the finger. 
CHOSE. The preter tenſe, from To chooſe. 
5 Dryden. 
CHO SEN. The participle paſſive, from To 
chooſe, Shakeſpeare. 
CHOUGH, F. [ceo, Sax.] A bird «hich 
frequents the rocks by the ſea, Bacon, 
CHOULE, ſ. The crop of a bird. Brown, 


To CHOUSE. v. « To cheat; to trick. 


A CHOUSE, |<. 

I, A bubble ; a tool, 
2. A trick or ſham, 
CHRISM, fe [ xtiè &a, an eintment.] Um 

1 . Hammond, 


Swift, 
Hadibras. 


guent ; or unction. 


CHR 


that dies within a month after its birth. 
| Graunt. 
To CHRVSTEN, v. a. [chiurrnian, Sax. 
1. To bapti ze; toinitiate into chrifiianity 
by water, 
2. To name; to denominate. Burnet. 
CHRI/STENDOM. f. | from Cbri and 
dom.] The collective body of chriſtianity. 
Hooker. 
CHRISTENING. ſ. [from the verb.] The 


ceremony of the firſt initiation into chriſti- 


anity. : Bacon. 
CHRYSTIAN. ſ. | Chriftianus, Lat.] A 
profeſlor of the religion of Chriſt. 


f Tillotſon. 
CHRISTIAN, 4. Profeſſing the religion of 
Chriſt. | ._ Shakeſpeare. 


CHRISTIAN-NAME, ſ. The name given 
at the font, diſtin from the gentilitious 
name, or ſurname. 

CHRUSTIANISM. /. [chriftianiſmus, Lat.] 
1. The chriſtian religion. 

2. The nations profeſſing ahriſtianity. 

CHRISTIANITY. /. | chretient?, French. ] 
The religion of chriſtians, Addiſon. 

To CHRUSTIANIZE, v. a. [from cbrifti- 
an.] To make chriſtian. Dryden. 

CHRVSTIANLY. ad. from chriſtian. ] 
Like a chriſtian. 

CHRVSTMAS. /. [from Chrift and was.] 
The day on which the nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour is celebrated. 

A CHRISTMAS BOX. / A box in which 
little preſents are collected at Chriſtmas. 

| . Gay. 

CHRIST'S-THORN, /. A plant, - 

CROMA'/TICK. a. [ xe, colour.] 

1. Relating to colour, Dryden, 
2, Relating to a certain ſpecies of antient 
muſic, Arvuthnot. 

CHRONICAL. 

CHRO/NICK. 

ol length. 

CHRONICLE. ſ. ſcronigue, Fr.] 

1. A regiſter or account of events in order 
of time. Shakeſpeart, 
2. A hiftory, Spenſer. Dryden. 

To CHRONICLE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 


Spe ſc . 


A chronical diſtemper is 
Brows. 


2. To regiſtes ; to record. 
CHRO'/NICLER. /. [from chrenicle. ] 

1. A writer of chronicles, Donua, 

2. A hiſtorian, | Raleigh, 
CHRO'NOGRAM. 1. Jxedvos, and yeaow. ] 

An inſcriprion including the date of any 

action. 3 | 
CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL. 4. Belong= 
ing to a chronogram. 


of ehronograme, Addiſon, 


CHRON®O/. 


@. [from xeire, time.] 


Shakeſpeare. 


CHRONOGRA'MMATIST. / A writer. 
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CHRONO/LOGER. .. [xeivi;, and Myer, . The body of chriſtians adhering to ons 
doctrine.] He that Rtudies or explains the particular form of worſhip.  PFWarr,, 
ſcience of computing paſt time. Holder. 3. The place which chriftians conſecrate 

CHRONOLO'GICAL. a. { from chronology. ] to the worſhip of God, Hooker. Shakeſp. 
Relating to the doctrine of time. Hale. To CHURCH, v. a. To perform with any 

CHRONOLO'/GICALLY. ad. [from chro- one the office of returning thanks, after 
nolagical.] In a chronological manner; any fignal deliverance, as childbirth. 


according to the exact ſeries of time. CHURCH-ALE. / [from church and ale,] 
CHRONO'LOGIST. /. One that ſtudies or A wake, or feaſt, commemoratory of the 
lains time. Locke, dedication of the church, Carew, 


CHRONO'LOGY. /. ' [xg;, time, and CHURCH-ATTIRE. . The habit in 
A620, doctrine.] The ſcience of com- which men officiate at divine ſervice. 
puting and adjufting the periods of time. 2 | Hooker, 

Prior. CHURCHMAN. ſ. [church aud man.] 

CHRONO'METER. ſ. [xt and e- 1. An eccleſiaſtic; a clergyman. 
ger.] An inftrumeat for the exact men- : ; Clarendon, 
furation of time, Derbam. 2. An adherent to the church of England. 


CHRY'SALIS. ſ. [from xgucoc, gold.] Au- CHURCH-WARDENS. f. Officers yearly 
relia, or the firſt apparent change of the choſen, to look to the church, church- 


ye 9 ————ĩů ———— 
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3 
| 1 maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. yard, and ſuch things as belong to both ; 
' ti | Chambers, and to obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhi- 
| : CHRY'SOLITE. /. [y:#o0;, and Neg.] A oners. '  Convel, Spenſer, 
= precious ſtone of a duſky green, with acaſt CHURCHYARD, f. The ground adjoining 
* of yellow. Weiedward. to the church, in which the dead are bu- 
{1 | CHRYSO/PRASUS. f. [xeuoo;, and prafi- ried ; a cemetery. Bacon, Pope. 
5 uns, green. ] A precious ftone of a yellow CH URL. ſ. [ceonl, Sax.] 
} colour, approaching to green. Rev. xxi. 20. 1. A ruftick ; a countryman. Dryden, 
. CHUB. ſ. | from cop, a great head.] A river 2. A rude, ſurly, ill- bred man, Sidrey, 
72 fiſh. be chevin, Walton. 3. A miſer; a niggard. Shakeſpeare, 


_ 4 Etaat2t; 


CHU/BBED. a. {from chub.] Big-headed CHU'RLISH. a. [from churi 4 
like a chub. "3 | 1. Rude; brutal; harſh; auſtere ; un- 


4 hen. 3 | 2. Selfiſh ; avaricious. 1 Sam. 
| To CHUCK. . 4. ; | 3. Unpliant ; croſs-grained ; unmanagea- 
* 2. To call as a hen calls her young. dle. Bacon. Mortimer. 


Dryden. 4. Inttactable; vexatious. Craſhaw, 
2. To gire a gentle blow under the chin, CHU'RLISHLY, ad. [from cburliſp.] Rude- 
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i Congreve, ly; brutally. Horvel. 
. CHUCK. -/. CHU'RLISHNESS. /. [from churliſb.] Bru- 
* 1. The voice of a hen. Temple. tality; ruggedneſs of manner, Ecclus, 
: i 4. A word of endearment. Shakeſpeare, CHURME, . A confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. 
1 ' CHUCK-FARTHING. ſ. A play, at which | Bacon. 
* the money falls with a chuck into the hole CHURN, /. The veſſel in which the 
'q beneath. | Arbuthnat, butter is, by agitation, coagulated. Gay. 
1 To CHU'CKLE. v. 3. | ſchaecken, Dut.] To To CHURN, v. a. [lernen, Dutch.] 
# laugh vebemently, | rior, 2. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a vi- 
Mi Fo CHU'CKLE. v. 4. {from chuck, ] olent motion, | Dryden. 
þ ; 1. To call as a hen. Dryden. 2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
1 2. To tocker; to fondle. Dryden. Proverbi. Bacon, © 
in  CHUET. ſ. Forced meat- Bacen. CHU'RRWORM. /. [from cynn, Sax.] 
1 .CHUFF. /. A blunt clown, L' Efrange. An inſect that turns about nmbly; called 
1 .CHU'FFILY, ad. Stomachfully, Clarifa, alſo a fancricket. Skinner, 
, CHUFFINESS. ſ. [from chuffy. ] Clowniſh- CHYLA'/CEOUS. a. [from chyle.] Belong- 
neſs. ing to chyle, Floyer. 


CHUFFY. 3. from chaff.] Surly; fat, CHYLE, ſ. [x#aec.] The white juice 
CHUM. . [chom, Armorick, ] A chamber formed in the ſtomach by digeſtion of the 
fellow. | _ aliment. Arbuthnot. 
CHUMP. /. A thick heavy piece of wood. CHYLIFA'CTION, ſ. [from chyle.} The 
| | Maron. act or proceſs of making chyle in the body. 
CHURCH. /. [cipice, Sax. auf.] | Arbutbnct. 
i. The ccUoctive body of chriſtians. CHYLIFA/CTIVE, . Having the power 

. | Hacker, of making cbyle, ati 10 
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CHYLOPOE/TICK, 3. [xI Ng, and geit, 
Having the power, of forming chyle. 
8 Arbuthnot. 


CHY'LOUS.' a. { from chyle.] Conſiſting 


Arbuthnot. 
a. [chymicus, Latin. 
Dryden. 


of chyle. 
CHY/MICAL, 
CHY/MICKE. 

1. Made by chymiſtry. 

2. Relating to chymiſiry. Pope. 
CHY/MICALLY, ad. | from chymical.] In 

a chymical manner. 


.CHY/MIST. ,. | See CnymisTaY, I A 


profeſſor of chymiſtry; a philoſopher by 
fire. Pope. 
CHY'MISTRY. /. Philoſophy by fire. Arbur, 


CIBA/RIOUS. 4. | cibarius, Lat.] Relat- 


ing to food. 
CVBOL. /. | ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall fort of 
onion. Mortimer, 
CICATRICE. or CI cATRIx. . [cicatrix, 
Latin. : 
1. The ſcar remaining after a wound. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A mark; an impreſſure. Shakeſpeare. 


- CICATRYSANT. . [from cicatrice. An 


application that induces a cicatrice. 

CICATRVSIVE. 4. [from cicatrice.] Hav- 
ing the qualities proper to induce a eica- 
trice. | 

CICATRIZA'TION. ſ. [ from cicatrice. ] 
1. The act of healing the wound. Farwey.. 
2. The ftate of being healed, or ſkinned 
over, ; 

To CVCATRIZE. v. 4. | from cicatrix, ] 
To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or 
vicers, as ſkin them, Quincy. 

CICELY, ſ. A fort of herb, 

CICHOR A/CEQUS. a. [cicborium, Latin, ] 
Having the qualities of ſuccory. Fieyer. 

To CVYCURATE.. v. a. To tame; to re- 
claim from wildneſs. Brotus. 

CICURATION. ſ. The act of taming or 
reclaiming from wildneſs. Ray. 

CIDER. ſ. {cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital.] 

1. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preſſed, 

. Bacon. 
2. The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 
mented. Philips. 


CID ERIST. ſ. A maker of cider, Mortimer. 
CIDERKIN. ſ. | from cider.] The liquor 


made of the groſs matter of apples, after 
the cider is preſſed out. Mortimer. 
CIERGE. f. fFrench.] A candle carried in 
proceſſions. 
CVLIARY. 3. | cilium, Latin.] Belonging 
to the eyelids. - Ray. 
»CILVCIOUS, 4. [from cilicium, hair=cloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. Brown. 


CIME/LIARCH. |. { from n#am\agxn;. } 
The chief keeper of things of value belong- 


ing to a church. a Dic. 
CU'METER. . [cimitarra, Spaniſh.] A fort 
of ſword ; ſhort and recurvated. 


Vor, I. 


Dryden, 


CIP 


CI/NCTURE. ,. [cin&ure, Latin. 
1. Something worn round the body. Pope. 
2. An incloſure. Bacon. 
3- A ring or liſt at the top or bottom of 
the ſhaft of a column. Chambers, 

CI/NDER. /. ſceindre, Fr.] 

1. A maſs ignited and quenched, Waller. 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 

CI'NDER-WOMAN. 7 /. [ cinder and 200+ 

CI'NDER-WENCH, 8 man.] A woman. 
whoſe trade is to take in heaps of aſhes. 

Arbuthnot. 

CINER A/TION, /. | from cineres, Latin. J 
The reduction of any thing by fire to aſhes. 

CINERI]/TIOUS. a. [cinericius, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form or ſtate of aſhes, Cbeyne. 

CINE'RULENT. a. Full of aſhes, 

CINGLE. /. [cingulum, Lat.] A gitth for 
a horſe, 

CI/NNABAR. /. [ cinnabaris, Latin.] Cin- 
nabar is native or factitious: the factitious 
cinnabar is called vermillion. The parti- 
cles of mercury uniting with the particles 
of ſulphur, compoſe cinnabar, 

Woodward, Newton, 

CI'NNABAR of Antimony, is made of mere 
cury, ſulphur, and crude antimony. 

CINNAMON. /. [ cinnamomum, Lat.] The 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the iſland of 
Ceylon. | Chambers. 

CINQUE. ſ. [Fr.] A Five, 

CINQUE-FOIL. /. [cingue feuille, Fr.] A 
kind of five leaved clover, 

CINQUE-PACE. ,.  cingue pas, Fr.] A 
kind of grave dance. Shakeſpeare. 

CINQUE-PORTS. f. | cingue ports, Fr. ] 
Thoſe havens that lie towards France. 
The cingue ports are Dover, Sandwich, 
Rye, Haſtings, Winchelſes, Rumney, and 
Hithe; ſome of which, as the number ex- 
ceeds ſive, muſt be added to the firſt inſti- 


tution. Corbel. 
CINQUE-SPOTTED. a. Having five ſpots. 
4 Shale ſpeare. 


CON. /. [ fon, or ſcion, French. ] 
1. A ſprout; a ſhoot from a plant, | 
TD  _ Slakeſpeare: Homel. 
2, The ſhoot engrafted on a Rock, Bacon. 
CU?PHER, J. [cb fre, Fr. ciſra, low Lat. 
t. An arithmetical charadte, by which 
ſome number is noted; a figure. 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, ſtand- 
ing for nothing itſelf, increaſes the value 
of the other figures, South. 
3. An intertexture of letters. Pope. 
4. A character in general. Raleigh. 
A ſecret or occult manner of writing, 
or the key to it. TS Donne. 
To CPHER. v. n. [from the wy To 


practice arithmetick. Arbutbrot. 
To CI'PHER.,, v. a, To write in occult cha- 
racters. Hay rr ard. 
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To CVRCINATE. v. 4. [ circino, Latin, ] 
To make a circle. Baily. 
CIRCINA/TION, ſ. An orbicular motion. 
CIRCLE. /. [circulzs, Latin.] 
xz. A line continued till it ends where it 


begun. Lecke., 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an orb. Tjaiah. 


4. Compaſs ; incloſure. Shak peare. 
5. An allembly ſurrounding the principal 
perſon. Pope. 
6. A company. Addiſon, 
7. Any ſeries ending as it begins. 
Bacon. Dryden. 
8. An inconclufive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propoſition is proved 
by the following, and the following inferred 


from the foregoing, Watts. 
9. Circumlocution; indirect form of words. 
F. letc her . 


10. CIK c IIS of the German Empire. 
Such provinces and principalities as have a 
right to be preſent at diets. 

To CIRCLE. v. a. [from the noun.) - 
1. To move round any thing. Bacon. 
2. To incloſe; to ſurround. Prior. 
3. To confine ; to keep together. Digby, 
To CIRCLE. v. a. To move circularly, 
Pope. 


- CFRCLED. 2. Having the form of a circle; 


round. Shakeſpeare. 
CPRCLET. /. [from circle.] A circle ; 3 an 
F orb. Pope, 
CIFRCLING. parti. a. Circular; round. 
$ Milton. 


EVRCUIT. /. [circuit. Fr. circuitut, Latin. ] 


1. The act of moving round any thing. 
Davies. 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. Ailton. 


3. Space; extent ; meaſured by travelling 


round, Hooker. 
4. A ring; a diadem, 


zes. 
To CIRCUIT. v. =. To move circularly. 
Philip:. 
CIRCUTTE ER. /. One that travels a cir- 
cuit, Pope. 


CIRCUVTION. /. Caircuitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of going round any thing. 


2. Compaſs; maze of argument; compre- 
henſion. Hooker, 
_ CVYRCULAR. a, [circularis, Latin. ] 

1. Round, like a circle; circumſcribed by 


a circle, Spenſer. Addi for. 
2. Succeſſive to itſelf ; always returning. 
Roſcommon, 


3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. 


Dennis. 
4. Cizxcurar Letter. A letter directed 
to ſeveral perſons, who have the ſame in- 


tereſt in ſome common affair. 


Shakeſpeare. 
5 · The viſitations of the Judges for holding 


C IR 


8. Cin cvIAR Sailing, is that performed 
on the arch of a great circle, 
CFRCULARITY, ſ. | from circular, ] A 


circular form. Brown, 
CIRCULA/RLY. a. [| from circuler.] 

I. In form of a circle. Burnet, 

2. With a circular motion. Dryden. 
To CIRCULATE. v. n. | from circulus.] 

To move in a circle. Denbam. 


To CVREULATE. v. a, To put about. 
CIRCULA/TION. ſ. [from circulate. ] 
1. Motion in a circle, Burnet, 
2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is al- 
ways obſerved, and things always return to 


the ſame ſtate. Swift, 
3- A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 
Hooker. 


CIRCULATORY, /. [from circulate.] A 
chymical veſſel, in which that which riſes 
from the veſſel on the fire, is collected and 
cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls 
down again. 


. CIRCUMA MBIENCY. /. [from circumam- 


bient.] The act of encompaſſing. Hrocon. 

CIRCUMA/MBIENT. a. [| circum and ambie, 
Latin.] Surrounding ; encompaſſing. 

Wilkins, 

To CIRCUMA/MBULATE, wv. ». [ circum 

and ambulo, Lat.] To walk round about. 

; Dick. 

To CIRCUMCISE. v. . Ccircuncido, Lat.] 

To cut the prepuce, according to the law 

given to the ny Swifts 

CIRCUMCI'S ON. .. ¶ from circumciſe. ] 

; The. rite or act of cutting off the foreſkin. 

Milton. 

To CIRCUMDU'CT, v. 4. hy. Hoe 
Lat.] To contravene ; to nullity. Al 
CIRCUMDU'CTION. / from circumdutt, 

" Nullification; * tion. Aylt 15 

A leading about. 
CIRCU/MFERENCE. fe [ circumferentia, 


Latin, ] 
1. The periphery ; the line including and 
ſurrounding any thing. Newton, 


2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, Milton, 
3. The external part of an orbicular body. 


Newtone 

4. An orb; a circle. Milton. 
To CIRCU/MF ERENCE, v. a. To include 
in a eircular ſpace. Brown, 
CIRCUMFERE'NTOR. /. [from circumſe- 


o.] An inftrument uſed in ſurveying, for 
meaſuring angles, Chambers, 

CIRCUMFLEX, g. {circumflexus, Lat. | An 
accent uſed to regulate. the pronunciation 
of ſyllables, including or participating the 
acute and grave, Holder. 

CIRCU/MFLUENCE. /. An incloſure of 
waters. 


CIRCU'/MFLUENT. 4. {circumfluens, Let] 
Flowing round any thi . 
De | N CIRC UM. 


CIR 


CIRCUIMFLUOUS. a. | circumfluus, Lat.] 
Environing with waters, Milton, Pope. 
CIRCUMFORA/NEOUS, 3. | circumfora- 
neus, Lat.] Wandering from houſe to houſe, 
To CIRCUMFUY'SE. v. a. | circumfuſus, 
Lat.] To pour round. Bacon, 
CIRCUMFU'SILE; a. [circum and fuſilis, 
Lat.] That which may be poured round 
any thing. | Pope, 
CIRCUMFU?SION, . The act of ſpread- 
ing round. 
To CIRCUUMGYRATE, v. | circum and 
rus, Lat.] To roll round. Ray. 
CIRCUMGYRATION. /. from circumgy- 
rate.] The act of running round. | 
CIRCUMJA/CENT. a. [circumjacens, Lat.] 
Lying round any thing. 
cIRCUMTTION. ſ. [circumitum. ] The 
act of going round. | 
CIRCUMLIGA/TION, ſ. [circumligo, Lat.] 
1. The act of binding round. 
2. The bond with which any thing is en- 
compalied, 
CIRCUMLOCU/TION. f. [circumlecutio, 
Latin. ] 
1. A circuit or compaſs of words; peri- 
phraſis. Srvift, 
2. The uſe of indirect expreſſions. 
; L' Eftrange. 
CIRCUMMU'RED. a. [ circam. ] Walled 
round, | Shakeſpeare, 
CIRCUMNA/VIGABLE, a. That which 
may be failed round, Ray. 
To CIRCUMNAVIGATE. v. a, [| circum 
and nauigo.] To fail round. 
CIRCUMNAVIGA/TION, ſ. The act of 
ſailing round. Arbuthnot, 


CIRCUMPLICA/TION. . I circumplico, 


Lat. 
1. _ act of enwrapping on every fide. 
2. The ſtate of being enwrapped. 
CIRCUMPO'LAR. 4. ¶ from circum and po- 
lar.] Round the pole. | 
CIRCUMPOST/TION. /. [ from circum and 
Poſition, } The act of placing any thing 
circularly. ; Evelyn. 
CIRCUMRA/SION, ſ. Ccircumraſio, Latin. 
The act of ſhaving or paring round. a 


CIRCUMROT A/TION. /. [circum and roto, 


Lat.] The act of whirling round like a 
wheel, 


To CIRCUMSCRIBE. v. a. | circum and 


ſeribo, Latin.] | 
1, To incloſe in certain lines or bounda- 
ries, | 
2. To bound; to limit; to confine, 
| Squthern. 
i a La . [ circumſcriptio, 
atin, FN 
1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude, X | Ray, 
. Limitation; confinement, | 
| Shakeſpeare, 


CIRCUMSCRI/PTIVE. 4. | from circum 
ſeribo.] Ineloſing the ſuperficies. Grew. 


CIRCUMSPE'CT. a, [circumſpeftum, Lat.] 


Cautious ; attentive 3 watchful, Boyle. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTION. /. [from circumſpect. ] 
Watchfulneſs on every fide; caution ; 
general attention. 


Latin, ] Attentive ; vigilant ; cautious, 
Pope. 
CIRCUMSPFE!/CTIVELY. ad. from circum- 
-ſpetive.} Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTLY, ad. [from circumſpe#.] 
Watchfully ; vigilantly. Ray. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTNESS. / [ from circum- 
ſpe.) Caution; vigilance, Wotton, 
CUVRCUMSTANCE. .. ſ[circumftantia, Lat. f 
1. Something appendant or relative to a 
fact. : South. 
2. Accident; ſomething adventitious. 
Davies. 
3. Incident; event. Clarendon. 
4. Condition; ſtate of affairs, Bentley, 
To CYURCUMSTANCE. v. 2. To place in 
particular ſituation, or relation to the 
things. Donne. 
CIRCUMSTANT. 4. [circumftans, Latin. 
Surrounding. Digly. 
CIRCUMSTA/NTIAL. à. Cam >" 
low Lat.] | 
1. Accidental ; not eſſential. South, 
2. Incidental ; caſual, Donne, 
3. Full of ſmall events; detailed, Prior. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA/LITY. /{. The appen- 


dage of circumſtances. 


CIRCUMSTA/NTIALLY, ad. | from cir- 


cumſtantial.] ; f 
1. According to circumſtance; not eſſen. 
tially. Glanville, 


2, Minutely ; exactly. Broome. 
To CIRCUMSTANTIATE. v. a, I from 
circumſlance.] | 
1. To place in particular circumſtances, 
Bramh, 
2. To place in a particular condition, 
; a Swift. 
To CIRCUMV A/LLATE. v. 4. [ citcum- 
walls, Lat.] To incloſe round with trench- 
es or fortifications, - 
CIRCUMVALLA*TION, . | from circum- 
wallate, Lat.] 
1. The art or act of caſting up fortifica- 
tions round a place. Watts, 
2. The fortification thrown up round a 
place befieged. Hovel. 
CIRCUMVE/CTION, ſ. | circumvedio, 
Lat. 
I. he act of carrying round. 
2, The ſtate of being carried round, 
To CIRCUMVE NT. v. 4. | circumwene, 
Lat.] To deceive; to cheat. Nuolles. 


CIRCUMVE'/NTION, f. ſtrom [circum- 


Vent. ] 8 
U 2 N 4. Fraud; 


Clarendon. 
CIRCUMSPECTIVE. a. [| circumſpectum, 
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z. Fraud; impaſture; cheat; deluſion. 
: | South, Collier. 
2. Prevention; pre-occupation. 
To CIRCUM VEST. v. 4. | circumwve}tio, 
Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 
f Wetter. 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION. ſ. [circumwols, Lat.] 
The act of flying round. | 
To CIRCUMVOLVE. v. @. ¶ circumveluo, 
Lat.] To roll round. 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION, f. ecircamvolutus, 
LE. 
1. The act of rolling round. 
2. The thing rolled round another. 


CIRCUS. 
CI'RQUE. 


. [ circus, Latin, } Aa open 

ſpace or area for ſports. 

| Sidney. Stilling fleet. 

CIST, . | fa, Latin.] A caſe ; a tegu- 
ment; commonly the incleſure of a tu- 
mour. 

CFSTED. a. {from ciß.] Incli ſed in a eiſt, 
or bag. 

CI'STERN. ſ. [ciferna, Latin. ] 
1. A receptacle of water for domeſtick 


uſes, South, 
2. A reſervoir ; an incloſed fountain. 
Blac Amore. 


. Any watry receptacle. Stakeſpeare. 
cis. ſ. [Lat.] Rockroſe. | 


CIT. /. [ contracted from citiæen.] An in- 


kabitant of a city. A pert low towniman. | 


Febnſon, 
CYTADEL. /. Icitadelle, French. ] A for- 


treſs; a caſtle. Dryden. 
CVTAL. 5. bee cite, ] 
I. Reproof ; impeachment. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Summons ;z citation. 
CITATION. /. | atatio, Latin. ] 
1, The calling a perſon before the judge. 
1. Aye 
2, Quotation ; from another author, 
3. The paſſage or words quoted. Matt:. 
4. Enumeration; mention. Harvey. 
CI'TATORY. 6. { from To cite. } Having 
the power or form of citation. Ayliſfe. 
To CITE. v. 4. [cito, Latin.] 
1. To ſummon to anſwer in a court. 
TE en. 
2. Toenjoin; ta call upon another autho- 
ritatively. Prior. 
2, To quote. Hooker, 
cr ER. . {from cite. ] | 
1. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. Atterbury. 
CITESS. /. [from cit.] A city woman. 
Dryden. 
*CI'THERN. h. | citbara, Latin. ] A kind 


of harp. Mac. 
CITIZEN. /. [citeyern, French.] 
1. A freeman of a city. Raleigh, 


2. A townſman ; not a gentleman. Shad. 
3. An inhabitant, Dryden, 


LI 


Glanwvilie, 


CIV 


' CV/TIZEN, 2. Having the qualities of # 


citizen. S bakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. CVYTRINE. a, [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon-co- 


loured, . Grew, Fleyer. 
CI'TRINE. ſ. | from errrinus, Latin, } A 
ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, 
clear, and fine texture, generally free from 
flaws and blemiſhes, Our jewellers cut 
ſtones for rings out of it, which are gener- 
ally miſtaken for topazes. - Hill. 
CITRON-TREE. /. | from citrus, Latin. ] 
One fort, with a pointed fruit, is in great 
eſteem. Miller. Addiſer. 


CITRON-WATER. ſ. Aqua vitæ, diſtill- 
Wilkins, ed with the rind of citrons. Pope, 


CYTRUL. /. Pumpjion. 
CITV. g. [cite, Freneh,] 
1. A large collection of houſes and inhabi- 


tants. g Temple. 
2. In the Engliſh law. A town corporate, 
that bath a biſhop. Corvel. 
3. The inhabitants of a certain city. 
Shakeſpeare, 


CI'TY. a. Reloting to the city. Shakeſpeare, 
CPVVET, /. civette, Fr.] A perfume from 
the civet cat. The civet, or civet cat, is 
a little animal, not unlike our cat, ex- 
cept ing that his ſnout is more pointed, his 
claws leſs dangerous, and his cry differ- 
ent, | Trewux, Vacon. 
CHVICE. a. fcivicus, Latin] Relating to 
civil honours; not military. Pere. 
CIVIL. a. [civilis, Latin. 
1. Relating to the communitv; political. 
Hoster. Sprat, 
2. Not in anareby; not wild. Roſcommon, 
3. Not foreign; inteſtine, Bacon. 
4. Not cccleſtaſtical. 
5. Not natural. 
6. Not military. 
7. Not eriminal. 
3. Civiliſed; not barbarovs. Spenſer. 
9. Complaiſant; civiliſed; gentle; well 
bred. | | Dryden. 
10. Grave; ſober. Milton, 
11. Relating to the ancient conſular or im- 
perial government; as, civil law. 
CIVI LIAN. {. [civilis, Latin. ] One that 
profeſſes the knowledge of the old Roman 
law. 4 — Bacon. 
CIVILITY. /. [from civil. ] a 
1. Freedom from barbarity. Davie.. 
2. Politeneſs ; complaiſance ; elegance 6 
behaviour. Clarendon, 
3. Rule of decency ; practiſe of politene!s, 
Dryden. 
To CIVILIZ E. v. a. [from civil.] To te- 
claim from ſavageneſs and brutality. 
g Derban. 
CUVILIZER:; f. [from coilize.] He that 
reclaims others from a wild and ſarage life. 


Philips. 
CT'VILLY, ad, [ſrom civil.] : ; In 


CLA 


1. In a manner relating to government. 


| Hooker. 
2. Politely; complaiſantly; without rude- 
neſs, Collier, 


3. Without gay or gandy colours. Bacon. 
CIZE. /. [from inciſa, Lat.] The quantity 
of any thing, with regard to its external 
form. Grew, 


CLACK. / [atchen, Germ. to rattle.] 


1, Any thing that makes a laſting and im- 
portunate noiſe, Prior. 
2. The CLack of a Mill. A bell that 
rings when more corn is required to be 
put in. Betterton, 
To CLACK, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make a chinking noiſe. 
2. To let the tongue run. 
CLAD. par:. pret. Clothed; inveſted ; garb- 
ed. 1 Kings. Swift. 
To CLAIM. v. 3. ſ[clamer, French.] To 
demand of right; to require authorita- 
tively. * Locke. 
CLAIM. g. [from the verb. 
1. A demand of any thing, as due. 
Dryden. 
2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion 
in the hands of another. Locke, 
3. [In law.] A demand of any thing that 
is in the poſſeſſion of another. Corel. 
CLA/IMABLE. a, That which may be de- 
manded as due, 
CLAIMANT. /. I from claim.) He that 
demands any thing as unjuſtly detained by 
another, 
CLATMER. ſ. [from claim, ] He that 
makes a demand, 
To CLA/MBER. v. n. To climb with dif- 
ficulty. Shakeſpeare, Ray. 
To CLAMM. v. . [claernan, Sax, ] To 
clog with any glutinous matter, 
CLA/MMINESS. /. [from clammy.] Viſ- 
coſity; viſcidity. - Moon. 
CLA\MMY, a. [from clamm.] Viſcous; 
glutinous. Bacon. Addiſon, 
CLA'MOROVUS, 4. [from clamour.] Voci- 
ferous; noiſy. Hooker, Swift. 
CLAMOUR.,f. [clamer, Latin. | Outcry ; 
noiſe ; exclamation ;z vociferation. 
X. Charles, Addi ſon. 
To CLA/MOUR. v. . To make outcries; 
to exclaim; to vociferate. Shakeſpeare, 
CLAMP. /. [clamp, French.] | 
I. A piece of woodjoined to another. 
2. A quantity of bricks, QT rtimer, 
To CLAMP, v. @. [from the noun.] Ends 


of tables are commonly clamped. Maxon. 


CLAN. /. Ee in the Highlands, ſig- 
__nifies chiſdren.] a 
1. A family; a race, Milton. 
2. A body or ſect of perſons. Swift. 
CLA/NCULAR. 4. [ clanculariar, Latin. 
Clandeſtine; ſecret, Decay of Piety, 


CL A | 


CLANDE/STINE. @. [ clandeſtinus, Lat.] 
Secret; hidden. Blackmore. 
CLANDE'STINELY. ad. ¶ from clandeſtine. ] 
Secretly ; privately. Swifte 
CLANG. /. {clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noiſe. Milton, Dryden. 
To CLANG. v. 2. | clango, Lat.] To 
clatter ; to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. Prior. 
CLA'NGOUR. /. [clangor, Lat.] A loud 


fhrill ſound. | Dryden. 
CLA/NGOUS. a. [from clang.] Making a 
clang. TN Brown. 
CLANK. ſ. [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, 
ſharp noiſe, Spcctator. 


To CLAP. 2. a. ſclappan, Sax.] 
1. To ſtrike together with a quick mo- 
tion. Fob, 
2. To add one thing to. another. Taylor, 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty 
motion, Prior. 
4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. : Dryden. 
5. To infect with a venereal poiſon, 

: - ſeman. 
6. Jo CL AT »vþ, To complete ſuddenly, 


: Howel, 
To CLAP. v. n. 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. Dryden. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkness 
upon any thing. 8 Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe, 
| Epilogue to Hen, VIII. 
CLAP. ſ. [from the verb. | 
1. A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 


Srvift, 

2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 
| Sift, 

3. An exploſion of thunder, Hakezvcll. 
4. An act of applauſe, Aadiſon. 
5. A venereal infection. Pope. 


6. The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 
CLA“ PPER. ſ. [from clap.] | 
1. One who claps with his hands, 
2. The tonpue of a bell. Addiſon, 
To CLAPPERCLA'W. v. a. [from clap 
and claw.}] To tongue-beat ; to ſcold. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
ELA'RENCEUX, or CLARENCIEUx. /. 
The ſecond king at arms : ſo named from 
the dutchy of Clarence. | 
CLARE-OBSCURE. /. [from clarus, bright, 
and ob/curus, Lat.] Light and ſhade in 
painting, Prior. 
CLA/RET. ſ. fclairet, Fr.] French wine. 
CLA/RICORD. /. [from clarus and chorda, 
Latin.] A muſical inſtrument in form of 
a ſpinette, * ' Chambers, 
CLARIFICA/TION. /. [from clarify. ] The 
act of making any thing clear trom im- 


purities. - 5 Bacon. 
To CLA/RIFY, v. a. Iclariſer, French.) 
1, To purify or elear, Bacon, 


2, To- 
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2. To brighten; to illuminate, South. 


CLARION. ſ. [clarin, Span.] A trumpet. 
CLA UDENT. a. [claudens, Lat.] Shut- 


10 er. 7 75 
CLARIT V. /. | clarte, French. ] Bright- 


neſs; ſplendour. Raleigbb. 


CLA RV. ſ. An herb. ; Bacon, 
To CLASH, v. 7. [ketſen, Dutch.] 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion. 
Denham. Bentley. 
2+ To act with oppoſite power, or con- 
trary direction. South. 
3. To contradict; oppoſe. Stefator. 
To CLASH. . a, To ftrike one thing 
againſt another, | 
CLASH. /. | 
1. A noiſy coll ſion of two bodies. Denbam. 
2. Oppoſition; contradiction. Atterbuty. 
CI. ASP. ſ. [cheſpe, Dutch. ] | 
1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe. 


Addiſon. 

2. An embrace, . Shateſpeare, 
To CLASP. v. 3. from the Noun, ] 

1. To ſhot with a claſp. Mootter. 


2. To catch and hold by twining. Miſton. 


3. To incloſe between the hands. Hacon. 


4. To embrace. Smith, 
To incloſe, Shakeſpeare. 
CLA'SPER, /. [from claſp.] The tendrils 


or threads of Creeping plants. Ray. 
CLA/SPKNIFE. ſ. A knife which folss into 
the handle. 
CLASS. ſ. [from c/affirs, Lat.] 
1. A rank or order of perſons. Dryden. 
2. A number of boys learning the fame 
leffon, | Watts. 
3. A ſet of beings or things. Addijon, 
To CLASS. . a» To range according to 
ſome ſtated method of diſtribution. 
OY” Arbithmot, 
CLASSICAL, or CLassicx. 4. {clafficus, 
Lat. * 
1. Ness to antique authors. 
Addiſon, Felton. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank, Arbutbnot. 
CEA#SSICK, ſ. An author of the firſt rank. 
CL A'SSIS. ſ. {Latia.] Order; ſort ; body. 


Clarendon. 


To CLATTTER. v. 2. [claxnunge, a rattle, 


Saxon. ] | 
1. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſo- 
norous bodies frequently together. Dryden. 
2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck toge- 
ther. | Knolls. 
3. To talk faft and idly. Decay of Pic. 
To CLA”'TTER. v. 2. | 
1. To ſlrike any thing fo as to make it 
ſound, Milton. 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. 
CLA TT ER. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A rattling noiſe mace by frequent colli- 


ſion of ſonorous bodies, Swift. 
2, Any tumultuous and confuſed noiſe. 


CLE 


CLA'VATED. a. [clavatus, Lat.] Knobbed, 
Woodward, 


ting; incloſing. 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. a. [claudico, Lat.] 
To halt. 85 
CLAUDICA'TION. ſ. The habit of halting, 

| | Die, 

CLAVE. The preterite of cltave. 
CLA*'VELLATED. a. [ clawellatus, low 

Latin, ] Made with burnt tartar. A chy- 

mical term. A butbnot. 
CLA'VER. /. Lclæꝑn, Sax.] Clover. 
CLAIVICLE. /. | clavicula, ys The 

collar bone. Broon, Wiſeman, 
CLAUSE. f. [dauſulay, Latin,] 

1. A ſentence ; a ſingle part of diſcourſe ; 

a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſentence, Heaker, 

2. An article, or particular ſtipulation, 


CLAVUSTRAL. a. [from clauſtrum, Lat.] 
Relating to a cloyſter. Azliffe, 
CLA\/USURE. /. [clauſura, Lat.] Confine- 
ment, Geddes, 


CLAW. ſ. f[clapan, Saxon. ] 
1. The foot of a bcaft or bird, armed with 
ſharp nails. Sferſer. Garth, 
2. A hand, in contempt. 
To CLAW, v. 4. [clapan, Saxon.] 
1. To tear with nails or claws.Shateſprare. 
2. To tear or ſcratch in general. Hudibras, 
3. To tickle. h Shakeſpeare, 
4. Je CAF. To ſcold, L'Eftrarge, 
CLA'WBACK. /. A flatterer; a wheedler. 
CLA'WED. a. from claw.) Furniſhed or 
armed with claus. Grew, 


CLAY. þ | c/a, Welch. ] Unctuous and te- 
nacious earth. . Watts, 
To CLAY, v. a, To cover with clay. 
Mortimer, 
CLAY-COLD. a. Cold as the unanimated ' 
earth. | | Rowe, 
CLAY-PIT. /. A pit where clay is dug. 
Weodwward, 


CLAYEY.a, Confifting of clay, Derbam. 

CLA'YMARL. /. [clay and marl.] A chalky 
clay. 3 Mortimer. 

CLEAN. 3. [clene, Saxon. | 
1. Free from dirt or filth. Spenſer. 
2. Chaſte; innocent ; guiltleſs. 
2. Elegant; neat; not unwieldy ; not in- 
cumbred, | | Waller. 
4. Not leprous. Leviticus, 


CLEAN. ad. Quite; perſectly; fully; 


* 


completely. Hlcker. 
To CLEAN, v. a. To free from dirt. 
£6 i Thomſon. 


CLE'ANLILY, ad. In a cleanly manner. 
CLE/ANLINESS, /. [from cleanly. ] 

1. Freedom from dirt or filth, Addiſon. 

2. Neatneſs of dreſs ; purity. Sidnq. 

CLE'/ANLY. a. {from clean. 

I, Free from dirtineſs; pure in the perſon, 

| : Dryden, 

2, That 


CLE 


2. That which makes cleanlineſs. Prior. 
4 Pure; immaculate. - Glanwiile, 
Nice; artful. | L*Eftrange, 
CLEANLY, ad. [from clean.] Elegantly ; 
neatly, 
CLE/ANNESS. . [from clean.] 
1. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. 
2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; natural, un- 


laboured correctneſs. Dryden. 
Purity; innocence. Pape. 
To CLEANSE. v. a, [elænrian, Saxon. | 
1, To free from filth or dirt, Pricr. 
2. To purify from guilt. Proverbs, 
3. To free from noxious humours. 
Arbuthnct, 
4. To free from leproſy, Mark. 


5. To ſcour, | Addiſon, 
CLE'/ANSER, ſ. [clanpene, Sax.] That 

which has the quality of evacuating. 

Arbuthnot, 

CLEAR. a. [clair, Fr. clarus, Lat.] 

1. Bright; tranſpicuous; pellucid ; tranſ- 

parent; not opacous. Denh "am. 

2. Free from clouds; ference; as a clcar 

day. 

3. Without mixture; pure; unmingled, 

4. e not obſcure; not ambi- 


guous. Temple, 
5. Indüſputable; evident; undeniable. 
Milton. 


6. Apperent; manifeſt ; not hid. Hooker, - 


7. Unſpotted; euihleſs ; irreproachable. 

Shakeſpeare. Pop 
8. Unprepoſſeſſed; impartial; Shiny, 
9. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or im- 
puted guilt. Gay. 
10. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 

Collier. 

11. Vacant; unobſtructed. 

Shakeſpeare. Pope; 
12. Out of debt, 


13. Unintangled; at a fafe diſtance from. 


danger. Shakeſpeare, 

14, Canorous ; ſounding diftinly 
Addiſon.” 

15. Free; guiltleſs, . - Suſan, 


CLEAR. ad. Clean; W completely. 


To CLEAR, w. a. 
1. To make bright; to iris. Das 


2, To free from obſcurity. Boyle. 
3. To purge from the imputation of guilt ; 
to juſtify, | Hayward, 

4. To cleanſe. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To diſcharge; to remove any incum- 
brance, Wilkins. Addiſon. 
6. To free from any thing offenſive. 
Lacke. 
7. To clarify ; as to clear liquours. 

8. To gain without deduction. Addiſon. 
To CLEAR. v. n. | 

1. To grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 

rency, : Shakeſpeare, Norris. 


On pat, 5 


LE 


2. To be diſengaged from incumbrances, 


or entanglements. Bacon. 


CLE'ARANCE. ſ. A certificate that a ſhip 


has been cleared at the cuſtomhouſe. 
CLEARER, /. Brightner ; purifier ; en- 


lizhtener, b 485 for 
CLEARLY: ad. | from dee | 

. Brightly ; Inminouſly, ds. 

R a Plainly ; evidently. Rogers. 

2. With diſcernment ; ; acutely, B. Jehnſen. 

4. Without «ntangletnent, Hacen. 


5. Withoat by-ends 3 honeſtly. 774ʃ5.ſon. 
6. Without deduc ion or coft. 
7. Without ic ſer ve; without ſubterſuge. 


Davies, 

CLEARNESS. ſ. [from clear. ] 
1. Tranſparency ; brightneſs, Bacon. 
2. Splendcur; luſ re. Sidney. 
3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. Aacliſen. 
CLEARSUGHTED. a. [cr and fiebr. } 
Diſcerning ; judicious, Dentam. 


To CLE'ARST ARCH. v. a. [clear and 
ftarch.] To ſtiffen with ſtarch. Addiſon, 

To CLEAVE. . n. pret. I clave, part. 
cloven, [cleopan, Sax. 
1. To adhere; to ftick ; to hold to. Feb, 
2. To unite aptly ; to fit. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To unite in concord, Hooler. Knolles. 
4. To be concomitant. Floaker. 

To CLEAVE. v. a. preterite, I clove, I 
clave, I cleft ; part. e or cleſt. 
ſcleopan, Sax, ] 

1. To divide with lee to ſplit. 
Milton. Blackmore, 
2. To divide, Deuteroncmy. 

To CLEAVE. . n. 

1. To part aſunder. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
2. To ſuffer diviſion, Newton. 

CLE'AVER. /. [from cleave. ] A butcher's 

inftrument to cut animals into joints. 
Arbutbnot. 

CLEES. /. The two parts of the foot of 

beaſts which are cloven- footed. 

CLEF. J. [from clef, key, Fr.] A mark 
at the beginning of the lines of a ſong, 
which ſhews the tone or key in which the 
piece 1s to begin, - | Chambers. 

CLEFT. part. paſſ. [from clcave.] Divided. 


Mitton, 
CLEFT. /. [from cleave. ] 
1. A ſpace made by the een of parts ʒ 
a crack. Moocabard. 
2. [In farriery.] Clefts appear on the 
bought of the paſterns, and are cauſed by 
a ſharp and malignant humour. 
Farr. Di. Ben. Johnſon. 
To CLE/F TGRAFT. v. a. [elf and graft. ] 
To engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a tree. 
Mort mer. 
CLE/MENCY. . aa Fr, clementia, 
Lat.] Mercy zremiſſion of ſeverity, Adi/c ies. 
CLEMENT. 4. fclemens, Latin. a Mild 
gentle; eie 
70 
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To CLEPE. v. a. [clypian, Saxon.] To 
call. Shakeſpearc. 
CLE'RGY. ſ. | clerge, Fr. nie.] The 
body of men ſet apart by due ordination 
for.the ſervice of God. Shakeſpeare. 
CLERGY MAN, ſ. A man in holy orders; 
not a laicx. Swift. 
CLERICAL. . [clericus, Lat.] Relating 


to the clergy. Bacon. 
CLERK. /. fclepuc, Sax.] Is 

1. A clergyman. Ayliffe. . 

2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. tb. 

3. A man employed under another as a 

writer. Shakeſpeare. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices, 
Granville, 


g. The layman who reads the reſponſes to 
the congregation in the church, to direct 
the reſt, 
CLE'RKSHIP. /. [from cert. ] 
1. Scholarſhip, 
2. The office of aclerk of any kind. 
CLEVE. At the beginning or end of the 
proper name of a place, denotes 
it to be ſituated on a rock or 


CLE/VER. . 
1. Dextrous; {kilful, Addiſon. 
2. Juft ; fit; proper; commodious. Pope. 
_ CLE'VERLY. ad. [from clever.] Dex- 
troully ; fitly z handſomely. Hudibras. 


| . ſ. [from clever. ] Dexterity; 
11 | : 


CLEW. ſ. [elype, Sax.] 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom. 

8 Roſcommon, 
2. A guide; a direction. Smith, 

To CLEW. v. a. Ts cleto the Sails, is to 
raiſe them, in order to be furled. 


Harris. 
To CLICK. v. 2. [clicken, Dut.] To make 
a ſharp, ſucceſſive noiſe. Gay. 


CLYCEER. ſ. {from clict.] A low word 
for the ſervant of a ſaleſman. . 
CLICKET. ſ. The knecker of a door. 


Skinner. 
CLYENT. ſ. [client, Latin. 
1. One who applies to an advocate for 
counſel and defence. Taylor. 
2. A dependant. Ben. Jabhnſon. 
CLUVENTED. parti. a. Supplied with cli- 
ents. Carew. 
CLIENTE'LE. /. | clicntela;, Lat.] The 
condition or- office of a client. 
TY Bes. Jabnſon. 
CLVENTSHIP. ſ. [from client.] The con- 
dition of a client. Dryden, 
CLIFF, . [cliwus, Lat. clip, Saxon.] A 
Keep rock ; a rock, Bacon. 


CLI T. / The ſame with CLIrr. 


Spenſer, _ 


3- Well-ſhaped ; handſome. Arburbnot. 


CLI 


CLIMA/CTER. /. TN, .] A certain 
progrefiion of years, ſuppoſed to end in a 
dangerous time, Brows, 

CLIMACTE'RICK. a. | from climac- 

CLIMACTE/RICAL. ter, | Containing 
a certain number of years, at the end of 
which ſome great change is ſuppoſed to be- 
fal the body. Brown, Poje, 

CLI/MATE. ſ. [.] . 
1. Alpace upon the ſurface of the earth, 
meaſured from the <quator to the polar 
circles; in each of which ſpaces the long- 
eſt day is half an hour longer. From the 
polar circles to the poles climates are mca- 
fured by the increaſe of a month. 

2. A region, or tract of land. Dryden. 
To CLYVMATE. v. n. To inbhabit. Sh a4-jp, 
CLYMATURE. . The fame with climate, 

Shateſpeare, 

CLYMANX. ſ. [uNpaf.)] Gradation; aſ- 
cent; a figure in«rhetorick, by which the 
ſentence riſes gradually. Dryden, 

To CLIMB. v. ». pret. e/omb or climbed; 
part, clemb or climbed. | cluman, Sax. ] To 
aſcend up any place, Sam, 


To CLIMB. wv. a. To aſcend. _ Prior. 


 CLUMBER. ,. {from climb.] 


1. One that mounts or ſcales any place; 
a mounter; a riſer. Carew, 
2. A plant that creeps upon other ſupports, 
Mortimer, 
- 3- The name of a particular herb. 
Miller, 
CLIME. ſ. [from climate.] Climate; re- 
gion; tract of earth. Milton. Atterbury, 
To CLINCH. v. a. [eHñyniza, Sax. | 
1, To hold in hand with the fingers bent, 
Dryden. 
2. To contract or double the fingers. Sf. 
3. To bend the point nail in the other 
fide. 
4. To confirm; to fix; as, to dinch ar 
argument. 
CLINCH, /. {from the verb.] 4 pun; an 
ambiguity. Beylc. Dryden. 
CLVNCHER. /. [from clinch.] A cramp; 
2 holdfaſt. | Pope, 
To CLING. ». ». pret. I ow 3 part, I have 
 elung, [| klynger, Danih. 
0 upon bytwining round. 
e e e ee ron beſo 
2. To dry up ; to conſume. Shatejpcaree 
CLUNGY. a. [from cling.] Clinging; ad- 
hefive. : 
cLINIC AL. 2 a. | he, to lie down.] 
CLINICK. F One that keeps the bed. 
| Taylor, 
To CLINK, v. », To utter a ſmall, inter- 
rupted noiſe. | P 48 s 
CLINE, /. Fw the verb.] A ſharp ſuc- 
ceflive noiſe. } _ 
CLINQUANT, f,-| Fr. Oe 84 
ſpangles. Sb T 


os 


To CLIP. v. a. [clippan, Saxon.] 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms 
round, Sidney. Ray. 
2. To cut with ſheers. Suckling. Bentley. 
3. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who 
diminiſh coin. | Locke. 
4. To curtail; to cut ſhort. ? 
. To confine; to hold. Shakeſpeare. 
CLVPPER. . One that debaſes coin by 


cutting. Addiſen. 
CLIPPING. ſ. The part cut or clipped 
.. | Locke. 
CLI'VER. /. An herb, Miller, 
CLOAK. /. lach, Saxon. | 
1. The outer garment, | Pope. 
2. A concealment. Peter. 
To CLOAK. v. a. | 
1. To cover with a cloak. 
2. To hide; to conceal, Spenſer, 


CLO'AKBAG, ſ. [from cloak and bag.] A 
portmanteau ; a bag in which cJoaths are 
carried, Shakeſpear e. 

CLOCK. /. Cclocc, Welſh, ] 

1. The inſtrument which tells the hour. 

| Bacon. 
2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, I bat 
is it of the clock ? for What hour it it? 
Or, ten clock, for the tenth hour. 

3. The clock of a ftucking; the flowers 
or inverted work about the ankle. Swift. 
4. A ſort of beetle. 

CLO'CKMAKER. -/. An artificer whoſe 
profeſſion is to make clocks, 

CLOCK WORK. /. Movements by weights 
or ſprings. Prior, 

CLOD, [clud, Saxon. | 
1. A lump of earth or clay. Ben. Fobnſon. 
2. A turf ; the ground, 4 South, 
3. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy. 

Milton. 
4. A dull fellow; a dolt. . Dryden. 

To CLOD. v. a. [from the noun, ] To ga- 
ther into concretions ; to coagulate. Milton. 

To CLOD. v. a. To pelt with clods. 

CLO/DDY, 3. {from clod.]J : | 
1. Conſiſting of earth or cluds ; earthy, 

Shakeſpeare. 
2, Full of clods unbroken, Mortimer. 

CLO/DPATE. /. [c/od and pate,] A ſtupid 
fellow; a dolt; a thick ſcull. 72 

CLODPATED. a. { from clodpate.] Dolt- 
iſh; thoughtleſs. Arbutbnot. 


LO DPOLL. J. A thickſcull ; a dolt. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
To CLOG. 2. 9. [from leg.] 4+) 
1. To load with ſomething that may hin- 


der motion. | Digby, 
2, To hinder; to obfiru, Raleigh. 
3. To load; to burthen. Shakeſpeare, 
g Addi ſon. 
To CLOG. . 2. ff.» 
1. To coaleſce ; to adhere, Evelyn. 


2. To be encumbeted or impeded, Sharp. 
Vor. I, | 


Derhb Me 


* 
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CLOG: /, [from the verb. f 
1. Any incumbrance hung to hinder mo- 


tion. Milton: 
2. A hindrance; an obſtruction. Hooker: 
Donne. 


3. A kind of additional ſhoe worn by wo- 
men, to keep them from wet. 
4. A wooden ſhoe, Harvey. 
CLO'GGINESS. ſ. [ from chggy. ] The 
ſtate of being clogged. 
CLO'GGY. a. | from clog. ]J That which 
has the power of clogging up. Beyle. 
CLOY/ISTER. /. [elaurven, Sax. clauſtrum, 
Latin.] 3 
1. A religious retirement. 
2. A periſtile; a piazza. 
To CLOISTER. v. a. [ from the noun, ] 
To ſhut up in a religious houſe ; to im- 
mure from the world. Bacon. Rymer. 
CLO/ISTERAL. 2. Solitary; retired. 
| Falten. 
CLOTSTERED. part. a. [from clciſter.] 
1. Solitary; inhabiting cloiſters. Shakeſp. 
2. Built with periſtiles orpiazzas, MWotton. 
CLO'/ISTRESS. ſ. [from clo;fler.} A nun. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CLOMB. [pret. of To climb.] Milton. 
To CLOOM. v. a. | clemian, Sax. ] To 
ſhut with viſcous matter. Mortimer, 
To CLOSE. v. a. | clos, Fr. clauſus, Latin, ] 


Dawviess 


t. To ſhut; to lay together. Prior. 
2. To conclude; to end; to finiſh. 
Waxes 


3. To incloſe; to confine. Shakeſpeares 
4. To join; to unite fractures. Addiſon; 
To CLOSE. v. n. ” 


1. To coaleſce ; to join its own parts to- P 
gether, Numbers, Bacon. 


2. To CLosx upon, To agree upon. ; 
| Temples 
3. To CTLosE with, 7 To come to an 
4. To CTLos E in with. F agreement with; 
to unite with, Shakeſpeare. South. Newton, 
CLOSE. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Anything ſhut ; without outlet. Bacon. 


2, A ſmall field incloſed, Carews 
3. The manner of ſhutting, Chapman. 
4. The time of ſhutting up. Dryden. 
5. A grapple in wreſtling. Bacon. Chapman. 
6. A pauſe or ceſſation. + den. 
7. A coneluſion or end. Milton. 
CLOSE. 4. [from the verb.] 
1. Shut faſt. VNMiltiat. 
2. Without vent; without inlet; private. 
= | | Dryden. 
3. Confined ; ſtagnant, Bacon. 
4. Compact; ſolid. Burner. 
5. Viſcous; glutinous. Villirta 
6. Conciſe; brief. Dryden. 
7. Immediate 3 without any intervening 
diſtanee or ſpace. 


oined one to another, 


$ bakeſpeares 
9. oy as a cloſe alley. 9 
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0. Admitting ſmall diſtance. 
11. Undiſcovered. 8 Shakeſpeare. 
x2. Hidden; ſecret ; not revealed, Boyle. 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy; trufty, 
a Shakeſpeare. 
14. Cloudy; fly. Shakefpedre. 
= 5. Without wandering 3 ; attentive. Locke. 
. 26. Full to the point; home. 2885 | 
17. Retired ; folitary. | 
18. Secluded from communication. 
19. Dark; cloudy; not clear. 
CLO/SEBODIED, a, Made to fit the bod 
exactly. 725 e. 
CLOS'EHANDED. a. Covetous. Arbuthnet. 
CLO/SELY. ad. {from cleſe.] 
1. Without inlet or outlet. Beyle. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening; gear- 


17. Shokeſprare, 
3. Secretly; lily. Carers. 
4. Without deviation. Dryden, 


CLOSENESS. /. [from cle. 


1. The Rate of being ſhut. Bacex. 
2. Narrowneſs; ftraitnefs, 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. Suff. 
4. Compactneſs ; ſolidity. Bentley. 
8. Recluſeneſs; folitude ; retirement. 
Shak 
5. Secrecy ; privacy, - Collier. 
7. Covetouſneſs; fly avarice. Addiſon, 
8. Connection; dependance. South, - 


CLO'SER. /. { from chje. ] A finiſher; a 
concluder. 
CLO/SEST 001. ＋ A chamber 1 
arth, 
CLO/SET. + [from cloſe. 
1. A ſnail room of prbvaey and retire- 
- ment. » Wortoa, 
2. A private Ty of $1247 Bey 


To CLO/SET. v. a. [from the noun.] 


x. To ſhut up, or or conceal in a cloſef. 
Herbert. 
4 1 take into a cloſet ſor a ſecret Noe 


' view. 


CLOSH,  /. A diſtermper in the fect of 


cattel. 
eLOSURE. { ſ from cliſe.] 

1. The act of ſhutting up. Beyle. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or 


- hut. Pope. 
J. The parte Pra inclofure. Shak, 

4. Concluſion z end. Sha 
Or,. Concretion ; grunde. Baton, 


To CLOT. 's. . 

2. To form clots to hang rogether. 

4 Philips. 
0 concrete; to coagulate. Philips. 

— £ plural. cloths ot ae .[<la$, 


eee for dreſs or een. 
0 Ift. 
* The piece of inmenfrend upon arable, 


- 
a, f. 4 — 


Dryden. 


of cloth. 


C LO 


3. The canvaſs on which pictures are de- 
Iineated. Dryden. 
4. In the plural. Dreſs ; habit; gar- 
ment; veſture. Pronounced cles. | 
| Shakeſpeare. Temple, 
5. The covering of a bed. Pricr, 
To CLOTHE. -v. a. prer. I clothed; part, 

I have chthed, or clad. | from cloth. ?} 

1. To inveſt with garments ; to cover 
with dreſs, Addiſon, 
2. To sdorn with dreſs, - Ray. 
3. To inveſt; as with clothes. D pden, 


VE To furniſh or provide with clothes, 
CLO'THIER. /. I from clath. ] A maker 
Cx aunt. 
CLOTHING. / [from To clothe. ] Dreſs; 

veſture ; garments. Fairfax, roh 
CLOTHSHE'ARER. ſ. One who trims 

the cloth, Hauke coil. 
CLOfTPOLE. ſ. from cler and poll. 

1. Thickſkull; blockhead, _ Shakeſpexre, 

2. Head, in ſcorn. Stateſpeare. 
To CLO'FTER. v. . | #htteren, Dich, | 

To concrete; to coagulate. Dryaen, 
CLO'TTY. @. [from cor.) Full of as; 

* concreted, ey. Aenne. 
A CLOUD. / 

1. The dark collection of vaponrs in the 

air, Greto, Reſcomm n. 

2. The veins, or ſtains in ſtones, or other 

bodies, 

3. Any flate of obſcurity or darkneſs. 
- | Walker. 
4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as a mul- 

titude. | Atterbury, 
Te CLOUD. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

7. To darken with clouds. Pepe. 

2. To obſcure ; to make lefs evident 
Decay of Piety. 
2. To variegate with dark veins. Pepe, 
To edu. v. n=. To grow cloudy, 
CLO'UDBERRY. /. 3 — cloud and berry} 

A plant, called alſo k notberry. 
CLO'UDCAPT. a Topped with clouds. 

11 Shakeſpeare, 
CLOUBCOMPE/LLING. 3. An epithct 

E upiter, by whom elouds were ſuppoſed 
collected. Muller. 
CLOUDILY. ad. | from Wick. 
1. Wich cloves; dark 
2. Obleurely ; not per Spenſer, 
CLO/UDINESS. , [from clona) ** 

1. The ſtate of being covered b clouds; 
darkneſs. | Harvey. 

2 Want of brightn Hale. 


tnefs. 
CLOUDLESS. 4. [ from chal ] Ciez; 
unelouded; luminous. | Pepe. 
CLOUDY. 4. [from ch 
1. Obſcured with clouds. | Exodus, 
2. Dark ; obſcure; not intelligible. Watts. 
ni t wg nor cheer- 


& penſer » 
4. Marked 


. Sloomy of loo; 
e 


cLO 


4. Marked with ſpats or * 

CLOVE. .. che ee of cleave.] 

© CLOVE. J. dla, Fr.] 

I. A valuable Gice 3 from Ternate. 
The fruit or ſeed of a very large tree. 

Brown, 

2. Some of the parts into which garlick 
ſeparates. Tate. 

CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. ſ. [ from its 
ſmelling like coves } 


 ELO/VEN, part. pret. [from cleave. } Waller. 
CLO/VEN-FOOTED. F . | cloven and 
- CLO'VEN-HQOFED. $ feet, or Bag. 


Having the foot divided into two parts. 


Dryden, Ray. 


CLO'VER. 7 [claepen, Saxon. 


1. A ſpecies of tretoil. Shakeſpeare. 
Mortimer, 

2. To live in CLoves, is to live luxuri- 
ouſly. Ogle. 
CLOVERED. a. [ from clover. } Covered 
with clover, Thompſon, 


CLOVGH, /. I. clough, Saxon. ] A cliff. 

CLOUGH. /. | in commerce.] An allow- 
ance of two pounds in every hundred 
wright for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when 
fold by retail, 

A CLOUT. /. [clur, Saxon. 
1. A cloth for any mean uſe. Swift. 
2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 

3- Anciently, the mark of white cloth 
at which archers ſhot. Shakeſpeare. 
4. An iron plate to an axle tree. 

To CLOUT, v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To patch; to mend coarſely. 

2. To cover with a cloth. Spenſer. 
3- To join awkwardly together. Aſcham. 

CLO/UTED. particip. a. Congealed; coa- 
guiated, Gay, 

CLO'UTERLY. a, Clumſy; awkward. 


Milton. 


Mortimer. 

CLOWN. /. [lown, Saxon. ] 
1. A ruſtick; a churl. o. 
2. A coarſe ill bred man. Voefrator. 


CLO'WNERY. /. ¶ from clown.] I breed - 
ing; churliſnneſs. L' Eftrange. 
CLO'WNISH. 4. [from clown.] * 
1. Conſiſtingof ruſticks orclowns. Dryden. 
2. Coarſe; rough; rugged. Spenſer, 
3. Uncitil; in-bred. keſpeare. 
4. Clumſy ; ungainly. RO Prior, 
CLOWN ISHLY.. ad. Coarſely; rudely. 
CLO/WNISHNESS. f. {fcom 1 1 
1. Ruſticity; coarſeneſfs. 
2. Incivility ; brutality. f wot 
ELOWN'S MUSTARD. Ys An aid. 
To CLOY.- v. || enclover, 7. 
1. To ſatiate ; to ſate'y to forfoit. Sidney. 
2. To ſtrike the beak together. Sbaleſp. 


3. To nail up guns, by . b. e 
dato the e halte. | | | 


ALD 


CLO'/YLESS. 4. {from c/oy,] That which 
cannot cauſe ſatiety, Shakeſpeare. 
CLO'YMENT. { un cloy. d, Satiety ; 


repletion. eee e. 
CLUB. /. \chuppa, Welſ. 
1. A heavy ſick, : 8 pen ſcr. 


2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. 

5 Pape. 

3. The ſhot or dividend. L'Eſtrange. 

4. An aſſembly of good fellows. 2 
5. Concurrence; contribution; joint 
charge. Hudibras. 

To CLUB. v. . [from the noun.] : 
1. To contribute to common expence. 

2. To join to one effect. Dryden. King. 

To CLUB. . a. To pay to a common 
reckani ape. 

 CLUBHE/ADED. a. [club and bead, Hav- 
ing a thick head. ham. 

CLUBLA'W, ſ. { dub and lat.] The law 
of arms. Andi ſon. 

© CLUBRO/OM. /. [ club and room.] The 
room in which a club or company aſſembles. 

Addiſon. 

To CLUCK. v. n. ¶ cloccan, Saxon.] To 
call chickens; as a ben. Ray 

CLUMP. ſ. {from /ump.] A ſhapeleſs lads 
of wood. 

CLUMPS. {. A numbſcull. Skinner. 

CLU'MSILY. ad. | from clumſy, } Awk- 
wardly. 

CLU'MSINESS. , | from clunly. J 8 
wardneſs; ungainlineis; want of dexte- 
rity. Collier. 

CLU MSV. 2. [ lompſch, Dutch, ſtopid. ] 
Awkward; heavy; artleſs; unhandy. a 

Ray. Dr 

CLUNG, The preterite and participle of 
cling. 

To CLUNG. u. n. | clingan, Saxon. ] To 
dry as wood does. 

CLUNG. 4. [clunzu, Saxon.] Waſted with 
leanneſs. 

CLU'/STER. ſ. [elyr ven, Saxon. ] 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
ſame kind growing or joined together. 

Bacon. Denham. Newton. 

2. A number of animals gathered toge- 

ther. Milton. 

A body of people collected. Addiſon, 

To g V. u. To grow in bunches, 

- Dryden. 

To CLU'STER. v. 4. To collect any thing 
into bodies. 


\ 


CLUSTER-GRAPE. L. The mall black 


grape, called the currant. Mortimer, 
CLU/STERY. a. Growing in cluſters. | 
To CLUTCH. v. 4. 


i. To hol in the hand 5 to. wipe, to 


-— graſps.. Herbert. 
2. To contratt; e 3 
v5 Shakeſpeare, 

X 2 ; 5 CLUTCH. 
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CLUTCH. /. [from the verb.] 
* 2. The gripe; graſp ; ſeizure. 


2. The paws, the talons. L'Eftrange. 
3. Hands. | Stilling fleet. 
A CLU'TTER., ſ. A noiſe; a buſtle; a 


hurry. King. 
To CLU'TTER. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
To make a noiſe or buſtle, 


A CLY'STER. ſ. [Xen.] An injection 


into the anus. butbnot. 
To COACE/RVATE. v. 4. [coacervo, Lat.] 
To heap up together. Bacon. 
COACERVA'TION. /. I from coacerware. |] 
The act of heaping. Bacon. 
COACH. ſ. [cacte, French.] A carriage of 
pleaſure, or ſtate. Sidney. Pope. 
To COACH. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To 
carry P 
COACH-BOX, ſ. The ſeat on which the 
driver of the coach fits, Arbuthnot. 
.COACH-HIRE. ſ. Money paid for the uſe 
of a hired coach. Spectator. 
COACH-MAN, ſ. The driver of a _ 
EE outh, 
To COACT. wv. 3. To act together in 
concert. | Shakeſpeare, 
'COA/CTION, .. Þ coaffus, Lat.] Compul- 
fion ; force, G South, 
COA'CTIVE. 3. [from coa#?, ] 
1. Having the torce of reftraining or im- 
pelling ; compulſory. Raleigh. 
2. Acting in concurrence. Shakeſpeare. 
COADJU/MENT, /. Mutual aſſiſtance. 
.COAD[U'TANT. /. Helping; co-operat- 
jog. 5 N ; 
COADJU!TOR. / 
1. A fellow-helper; an aſſiſtant; an aſ- 
ſociate. Garth, 
2. In the canon law, one who is em- 
powered to perform the duties of another. 
Sl. 
:COADJUIVANCY, . Help; concurrent 
help. Brown, 
COADUNPFTION. /. The conjunction of 
different ſubſtances into one maſs. 
To COAGME'NT, v. a. To congregate. 
. Glanville, 
COAGMENTA'TION. . [from coagment.] 
Coacervation into one maſs ; union. 
N Ben. Jobnſon. 
.COA'GULABLE. 2. f from ccagulate.] That 
which is capable of concretion. Beyle. 
To COAGULATE. v. 4. { ccagulo, Latin, ] 


To force into concretions. Bacon, Wood. 
To COA GULATE. v. 2. To run into 
concretions. Boyle. 


NN '4 
COAGULA'TION. g. [from coagulate.] 
1. Concretion ; congelation. 
2. The body formed by coagulation. 


COA'GULATIVE. 4. | from coagu/ate. 
- That which has the power of pas 4 con- 
| Exeticny | Boyle. 


in a coach. Vis 


Phitips, 


Hale. 


Arbuthnot, . 


COA 


COAGULA'TOR. . [ from coagultte, ] 


That which cauſes coagulation, Arbuthnet, 


COAL. /. [col, Sax. ke, Germ.] 


1. The common foſſil fewel. Denbam. 
2. The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 
Bacon, 
3. Any thing inflamed or ignited. Dryden. 
To COAL. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To burn wood to charcoal, Carew, 
2. To delineate with a coal. Camden, 
COAL- BLACK. 4. ¶ coal and black.) Black 
in the higheſt degree. Dryden. 
COAL-MINE. /. ¶ coal and mine.] A mine 
in which coals are dug. Mortimer, 
COAL-PIT. /. [from coal and pit.] A pit 
for digging coals, ard, 
COAL-STONE. /. A ſort of cannel coal. 
Woroward, 
COAL-WORK. . A coalery; a place 
where coals are found, Felton. 
CO/ALERY. . A place where coals are 
dug. Noodward. 
To COALF'SCE. v. 3. [ccaleſco, 3 
1. To unite in maſſes. 
2. To grow together; to join. 
COALE'SCENCE. ſ. from coaleſce.] Con- 
cret ion; union. 
COALTTION. ſ. [cealitur, Lat.] Union 
in one maſs or body. Hale. Bentley. 


CO“ ALV. a. Containing coal. Milton, 
COAPTA'TION, /. [con and apto, Latin. ] 


The adjuſtment of parts to each other. 
. Boyle. Broome. 
To COA'RCT. wv. 4. ſcoarfo, Lat.] 
1. To ſtraighten; to confine. 
2. To contract power. Ayliffe. 
COARCTA'TION. /. from coar#.] 
1, Confinement ; reſtraint to a narrow 


ſpace, Bacon. 

2. Contraction of any ſpace. Ray. 

3. Reſtraint of libertix. Bramball. 

COARSE. a. 

1. Not refined, Shakeſpeare. 

2. Not ſoft or fine, f 

3- Rude; uncivil. 

4. Groſs; not delicate. Tbomſon. 
Inelegant; unpoliſhed. | Dryaen, 


ö. 


Unaccompliſhed by education. Arbuthn. 


7. Mean; not nice; vile. Reſcommon. 
| Otway. 
CO'ARSELY, ad. [from coarſe. ] 
1. Without fineneſs. 
2. Meanly; not elegantly. Brown, 
3. Rudely ; not civilly. Drycen. 
4. Inelegantly. Dryden. 


CO/ARSENESS. F. [from coarſe.] 
1. Impurity ; varefined ſtate, 
2. Roughneſs; want of fineneſs. 

want of delicacy. 

| I' Eftrange. 
zhneſs; rudeneſs of manners. 

. Garth. 


2 1 Adi ſon. 
5. Meanneſs; want of nicety. 0 f. 4 


COC 


COAST. < coe, Fr.] Hr 
1. The edge or margin of the Jand next 


the ſea ; the ſhore, Dryden, 

2. Side, 5 Newton, 

3- The CoasT is clear. The danger 1s 
over. Sidney. Dryden. 

To COAST. v. n. To fail c:oſe by the 
coaſt. Arbuthnot, 
To COAST. v. a. To ſail by. Addiſon. 


CO/ASTER., ſ. He that fails timorouſſy 
near the ſhore, Doyen. 


COAT. ſ. [cotte, Fr.] : 
1, The upper garment. Samuel. 
2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his 
infancy ; the lower part of a woman's 


dreſs, Locke. 
3. Veſture, as demonſtrative of the office. 

| Hou el. 

4. The covering of any animal. Milton. 

Mortimer. 

Derham. 


5. Any tegument. 
6. That on which the enſigns armorial 
are portrayed, 1 rn. 
To COAT. v. 4. To cover; to inveſt, 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter. 
L'Eſtrange. Fargubar, 
CO'AXER, ſ. [from the verb. J A wheedler ; 
a flatierer. 85 
COB. ... The head or top. K 
COB. ſ. A ſort of ſea- owl. Philtps. 
COBALT. /. A marcaſite plentifully im- 
pregnated with arſenick. Woodward, 
To CO'BBLE. v. 4. [ kebler, Daniſh. ] 
1. To mend any thing coarſely, Shakeſp, 
2. To do or make any thing ciumſily. 


Bentley. 

CO'BBLER. ſ. {from cebble.] 
1. A mender of old ſhoes. Addiſon, 
2. A clumſy work man in general. Shateſp. 
. Any mean perſon, Dryaen. 
CO'BIRONS. ſ. Irons with a knob at the 
upper end Bacon. 
COBUSHOP. ſ. A coadjutant biſhop, 
Avyliſfe. 
CO'BNUT. ſ. [cob and nut.] A boy's game. 
CO'BSWAN. f. | cob, head, and fwoan. ] 
The head or leading ſwan. Ben. Jobnſon. 

CO'BWEB. ſ. [#opweb, Dutch.] 


1. The web or net of a ſpider, Spenſer. 


L' Eftrange. 
2. Any ſnare or trap. Swift, 


COCCI'FEROUS. 4. [ xexxd; and fer. 


Plants are ſo called that have berries. 
Quincy. 

_ COCHINEAL. 15 [cochinilla, Span.] An 
| inſet gathered upon the opurntia, from 
which a red colour is extracted. Hill, 
CO'/CHLEARY. a. [from cochlea, Lat. a 


ſcrew, ] Screwform, Brown, 


| CO'CHLEATED. a. {from cochlea, Lat.] 
Of a ſcrewed or turbinated form. HWoodw. 
COCK. f. ¶coce, Saxon, ] 
1, The male to the hen, Drygen, 


COC 


2. The male of any ſmall birds. Arlutbs. 
3. The weatheroock, that ſhews the di- 
rection of the wind. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſpout to let out water at will, Pepe. 
5. 'The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that 


ſtrikes with the flint, Grew. 
7. A conqueror; a leader, Swift, 


8. Cockcrowing, Shakeſpeare. 
9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. Shakeſpeare. 
10. A ſmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 


| ortimer. 
11. The form of a hat. 3 
12. The ſtyle of a dial. Chambers. 


13. The needle of a balance. 
14, Cock on the Hoop, Triumphant ; ex- 
ulting. Camden. Hudibras. 


To COCK. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſet erect; to hold bolt upright. 


: Sift. 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of pe- 
tulance. Priar. 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 

4. To fix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge. 
| Dryden. 


5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. Spenſer. 


To. COCK. v. 1. 


1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head. Addiſon, 
2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. | 
Ben. Jabnſon. 


COCK ADE. g. [from cock. ] A ribband 


worn in the hat. 


A CO CKATRICE. . cock and arren, 


Saxon, a ſerpent.] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to 
riſe from a cock's egg. Bacon. 


CO'CKBOAT. /. [cock and _ A ſmall 


boat belonging to a ſhip. tilling fleet. 


CO/CKBROATH. /. Broath made by boil- 
| 72 


ing a cock. 


vey. 
COCKCROH WING. F. I cock and crow. 


The time at which cocks crow. Mark. 
To COCKER. v. 4. [ coqueliner, Fr.] To 
cade ; to fondle, Locke. Swift. 


CO/CKER. . One who follows the ſport 


of cockfight'ng. 
CO/CKEREL. /. [from cock.] A young 
cock. ; . D . 
CO'CKET, /. A ſeal belonging to the king's 
_cuſtombouſe ; likewiſe a ſcroll of parch- 
ment delivered by the officers of the cuſ- 
tombouſe to merchants, as a warrant that 


their merchandize is entered. Corvel, 

| Davies. 
CO'CKFIGHT. . A match of cocks. 

> Bacon, 

COCK HORSE, a. ¶ cock and borſe. JOn horſe- 

back; triumphant,  *' rior, 

CO/CELE. ſ. fcoguille, Fr.] A ſmall teſ- 

taceous filh, Locke, 


CO'CKLE-STAIRS, /. Winding or ſpiral 
ſtairs, Chambers. 
CO/CKLE, ſ. [coccel, Saxon.] A weed 
that grows in corn; corn- roſe, Donne. 
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To CO'CKLE. w. a. f from cock/e. ] To 


contract into wrinkles. Gay. 
CockLED. 3. { from cockle.] Shelles, or 
turbinated. Shakeſpeare. 
CO'CKLOFT. . [cect and left.] The room 
over the garret. | Dryden. 
COCK MASTER. /. One that breeds game 


cocks. L'Eftrange. 

COCK MATCH. /. Cockfight for a prize. 

- diſen. 
COCKNEY. . 


1. A native of London. Derſet, 
2. Any effeminate, low citizen. Sakeſp. 
COCKPIT. /. | cock and N. 
1. The area where cocks fight. Heel, 
2, A place on the lower deck of a man 
of war. Harris. 
CO/CK'SCOMB. ,. A plant; lobſeu ort. 
CO'CK'SHEAD. /. A plant; ſainfoin. 
COCKSHUT. /. The cloſe of the evening. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CO'CKSPUR. /. Virginian hawthorn. * A 
ſpecies of medlar, - 
CO/CKSURE. ſfrom cock and ſare.] Con- 
g dently certain. Shakeſpeare. Pepe. 
CO/CKSWAIN. .. [ cogypparte, Saxon. 
The officer that has the command of the 
cock boat. Corruptly Cox ox. 


COCKWEED. . A plant, dittander or 


perwor t. 

CO/COA. ſ. | cacoital, Spaniſh, ] A ſpecies 
of palm-tree. The bark of the nut is 
made into cordage, and the ſhell into 

drinking bowls. The kernel of the nut 

affords a wholeſome food, and the milk 
contained in the ſhell a cooling liquor. 
The leaves of the trees are uſed for thatch- 
ing houſes. This tree flowers twice or 


three times in the year, and ripens as 


many ſeries of fruits. Miller. Hill. 
CO/CTILE. &. {co#ilis, Latin, ] Made by 


baking. 

COfCTION. /. [cofro, Lat.] The act of 

© boiling. Do - Arbuthnet, 
D. 

89 Brist t J A fea ig. 

COD. ſ. [cod de, Sax. ] Any cafe or huſk 
in which ſeeds are lodged. Mortimer, 


To COD. v. 4. {from the noun.] To in- 
_ cloſe in a cod. Mortimer. 


CO'PDERS, /. {from cad.] Gatherers of 


peaſe. Dic. 
CODE. . [codex, Latin. ] 
: 1. A book. 5 : 
3. A book of the civillaw. Arbuthnet, 


£O/DICIL. ſ.  [eodicitius, Latin.] An ap- 
pendage to a will. Prior. 
CODVLLE. . | codille, Fr.] A term at 

ombre. Pepe. 


e CODILE. &; a. ¶ esctulo, Lat.] To p 
boi 


; l. . 5 
'£O/DLING: /, from to ccdle.] An apple 
generally codled. | L 


Hing. 


cog 


COE'FFICACY. /. [con and efficacie, Lat. 
The power of ſeveral things acting toge- 


ther. Bregun. 
COEFFICIENCY, J. [cor and efficie, Lat.] 

Co- operation; the ſtate of acting together 

to ſome ſingle end. Glanville, 
COEFFFCIENT, .. [com and efficiens, Lat.] 

That which vnites its action with the 

action of another. 
CO'ELIACK Paſſion. A diarrhea or flux, 

that ariſes from indigeſtion, whereby the 
aliment comes away little altered. inc. 
COE MPTION. { 22 Lat.] The 
act of buying up the whole quantity of 
any thing. | Bacon. 
9 AL. a. {from con and egualls, Lat.] 

Equ Shakeſpeare, 
COEQUATLITY. /. [frora coegual.] The 

ſtate of being equal. 

To COE/RCE. v. a. [coerceo, Latin. ] To re- 
ſtrain; to keep in order by force, life. 
COE/RCIBLE, 4. [from coerce.] 

1. That may be reſtrained. 

2. That ought to be reſtrained, 
COE'RCION. F. [from coerce.] Penal re- 
ſtraint; check. Hale. South, 
COE/RCIVE. 4. from coerce. } | 
1. That which has the power of laying 

reſtraint, Flackmore, 

2. That which has the authority of re- 

ſtraining by puniſhment, Heorker, 
COESSE/NTIAL. a. [con and offentia, Lat.) 

Participating of the ſame eſſence. hots, 
COESSENTIA'LITY. , {from coeffential, | 

Participation of the fame eſſence. 
COETANEOUS. 4. = and eros, Lat.] 

Of the ſame age with another. Brown, 

Government of the Tongue. Bentley. 
COETE'RNAL. 2. ors and aternus, Lat.] 

Equally eternal with another. Milter. 
COETE'RNALLY.' 2d. | from coeternal.] In 

a ſt⸗te of equal eternity with another. 

Hooker, 

COETE/RNITY. /. [from cocterral.] Hav- 

ing exiſtence from eternity equal with an- 
other eternal being. 


COE'VAL. a. {coewns, Latin.] Of the 


ſame age, Prior, Bentley. 
COE'VAL. ſ. from the adjective.] A con- 
temporary. Pope. 
COPVOUS., a. {[crawus, Latin.) Of the 
_ ſame age. Fut h. 
To COEXVST. v. „. feen and exiſt, Lat.] 
To exiſt at the ſame time. Hale, 
COEXVSTENCE. / [from coexiſt.] Exiſt- 
ence at the ſame ime with another. Creto. 
COEXI'STENT. 2. [from coexiſt} Hau- 
ing exiſtence at the ſame time wit an- 
other. Bramball. Bentley. 


To COEXTPND. v. . [cen and intends, 
Lat.] To extend to the fame ſpace or 

nen. 
CO- 


duration with another. 


% 


C O 
COEXTENSION. /. from coextend.] The 
flate of extending to the ſame ſpace with 
- another, ; Hale. 
COFFEE. ſ. [ Arabiek.] They have in 
Turky a drink called cee, made of a 


| berry of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, 
and of a ſtrong ſcent, which they take, 


beaten into powder, in water, het. Bacon. 


Pope. 

CO'FFEEHOUSE, f. [coffee and houſe, } A 
houſe where coffee is 101d. rior. 

CO'FFEEMAN, /. One that keeps a cof- 
feehouſe. Addiſon. 

CO'FFEEPOT. F. cafe and pat.] The 

covered pot in which coffee is boiled, 

CO'FFER. /. [copne, Saxon. 

1. A chett generally for keeping money. 
Spenſer. L' Eſtrange. 
2. Treaſure. | Bacon, 

3. {In fortification.] A hollow todgment 
acroſs a dry moat. Chambers, 

To CO/FFER. v. a, To-treafure up in 
cheſts. 3 Bacon. 

CO'FFERER of che King's Hruſpold. ſ. A 
principal officer of his majeſty's court, 
next under the comptroller. Comvel. 

CO/PFIN. . [ cofpn, French. ] 

1. The cheft in which dead bodies are put 
into the ground. Sidney. Stoift. 
2. A mould of paſte for a pye. 

3. Coryin of a horſe, is the whole hoof 
of the foot above the coronet, including 
the coffin bone. Farrier's Di#, 

To CO/FFIN. v. a. To incloſe in a coffin. 
| e Donne. 

To COG. », a. 9 
1. To flatterz to wWheedle. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To obtrude by falfehosdd. Tillotſon, 

; 2 Dennis. 

3. To Cor; a die, To ſecure it, fo as to 

direct its fall. Swift, 
To COG. v. 2. To lye; to wheedle, 

| Shakeſpearte 


C08. . The tooth of a wheel, by which 
it acts upon another wheel. | 
To COG. Y. 2. To fix cvgs in a wheel. 
CO'GENCY, f. ¶ from cogent. ] Force; 
ſtrength. : 
CO'GENT. a. [cogens, Latin,] Forcible, 
refiſtleſs; convincing. _ Bentley. 
COGENTLY., ad. Wn cogent. ] With 
refiſtleſs force; forcibly, Locke. 
CO'GGER. /. {from to ceg.] A flatterer; 
a wheedter, Shs | 
CO'GGLEST ONE. /. { cuogolo, Ital.] A 
' Untle fone, * inner. 


CO'GITABLE. a.. . from in. Latin, ] 


What may be the ſubject of thought, 


To CO'GITATE. v. =; [cogito, Lat.] To 


think. | | 
OTA TON. .. [copiratio, Lat.] 

7. Thought; the act of thinking. Heoker, 
1 | Bentley, 


Locle. 


C O H 
2. Purpoſe; reflection previous to action. 
Bacoa. 
3. Meditation. Milton. 
CO'GITATIVE. a. [from cogito, Lat.] 
1. Having the power 'of thought. Bentley. 
2. Given to meditation, Matton. 
COG NATION. /. [cognatio, Lat. 
1. Kindred. South. 
2. Relation; participation of the ſame na- 
ture. Beroun. 
COGNISE'E. /. [In law.] He to whom 


a fine in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged. ; Corbel, 


CO/GNISOUR. . In law.] Ts he that 


paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine. Corvel. 

COGNITION. /. { cognitio, Lat.] Know- 

ledge; complete conviction. Brown. 

CO/GNITIVE. a. [from cognitus, Latin.] 

Having the power of knowing. South, 
CO/GNIZABLE. 2. | cognoiſable, Fr.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2 Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. 

= . 

CO'GNIZANCE. /. [cortoiſance, Fr. 

1. Judicial notice; trial. South, 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

| h Brotun- 

COG NO MINAL. . [cognomen, Lat.] Hav- 


ing the ſame name. r6W ne * 


COGNOMINA/ TION. g. ſcognomen, Lat.] 
1. A ſurname; the name of a family. 
2. A name added from any accident or 
quality, Browns 
r an hn . [cognoſce, Lat.] Know- 
edge. 2 
CAGNO'SCIBLE. @. ¶cagnoſca, Lat.] That 
may be known, . Hale. 
To COHA'BIT. v. 2. .[cohabita, Lat.] 
1. To dwell with ancther in the ſame 
place. South, 
2, To live together as huſband and wife. 
COHA'*BITANT. . An inhabitant of the 
ame place. Decay of Piety. 
COHABITA'TION. /. [from cobabit.] 


1. The tate of inhabiting the ſame place 


with another. 


perſons, Tatler. 
COHE IR. g. Ccchæres, Lat.] One of ſe- 
veral among whom an inheritance is di- 
vided. Taylor. 
COHF'IRESS. /. A woman who has an 
equal ſhate of an inheritance, — 
To COHE RE. v. n. [ cobærco, Lat.] 
1. To ſtick together. Noodiruard. 
2. To be well connected. | 
3. To ſuit; to fit, Shalſpeare. 
4. To agree. 8 


COHE'RENCE. 


COHE'RENCY. : J. [coberentie, Latin. ] 


1. That ſtate of bodies in which their 
parts are joined together, ſo that 5 
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2. The ſtate of living together as married | 
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Eft divultion and ſeparation. Quincy, Bentley. 
2. Connection; dependency ; the relation 
of parts or things one to another. Hooker. 


3- The texture of a diſcourſe. 
4. Conſiſtency in reaſouing, or relating. 


Locke, 

COHERENT. #2. 1 Lat.] 
1. Sticking together. Arbuthnet. 
2. Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly 
adapted. S! gkeſpeare. 


3 . Confiftent ; not contraditory. Watts, 
HE'/SION. f. from cehere.] 

T. The act of ſticking together. Neroton. 
2. The ſtate of union. Blacthtmore, 
3. Connection; dependence. Locke. 

COHE'SIVE. 4. from cobere.] That has 

the power of ſticking together. 

COHE'SIVENESS, ſ. [from cobeſſve.] The 
quality of being cohefive. 

To COHUBIT. . 3. [cobibes, Lat.] To 

reſtrain; to hinder, 

To CO'HOBATE. v. a. To pour the diſ- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
and diſtill it again. Arbutbnot. 

COHOBA'TION. /. [from cobobare.] A 
returning any diſtilled liquor again upon 
what it was drawn from, vincy, Grew, 

COHORT, /. [ cohors, Lat.] | 
1. A troop of ſoldiers, containing about 
five hundred foot. Camden. 
2. A body of warriours. Milton. 

COHORTA'TION, . [cobortatio, Latin. ] 
Incitement. 

COIF. ſ. [cofe, French:] The head-dreſs; 
a ca x Bacon. 

COV/IFED. 2. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 

CO'IFFURE. ſ. [coeffure, Fr.] Head dreis. 

b Addiſon. 


com NR. ſ. [French.] A corner. 


To COIL. v. 4. [cueillir, Fr.] To gather 
into a narrow compaſs. Boyle. 
COIL. ſ. [he!leren, German.] 
1. Tumult; turmoil ; buftle. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A rope wound into a ring. 
COIN. ſ. [coigne, Fr.] A corner; called 
often quoin, Shakeſpeare, 
 OIN. J. [cuneus, Lat.] 


1. Money ſtamped with a legal impreſſion. 


Sidrey. Pope. 
2. Payment of any kind. Hammond. 
To COIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mint or ftamp metals for money. 
VE Bentley, 
2. To forge any thing in an il! ſenſe. 
\ At.. er bury. 
CO'INAGE. /. [from coin. ] 
1. The act or practice of coining money. 
. : Arbuthnot, 
2. Coin; money. Brown, 
3. The charges of coining money. 
4. Forgery; invention. Shakeſpeare, 
To COINCI DE. v. . [coincide, Lat.] 


1. To fall upon the ſame point. Chexne, 


L 
2. To concur. : Watts, 
COUVNCIDENCE. /. {from coincide. ] 
1. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies or lines, 
falling upon the ſame point. Bentley, 
2. Concurrence; tendency of things to 
the ſame end. Hale. 
CO|NCIDENT. 4. [from coincide.] 
1. Falling upon the fame point. Wervoton. 
2. Concurrent ; conſiſtent ; equivalent, 
South, Bentley, 
COINDICA'TION. h. [from con and indico, 
Lat.] Many ſymptoms betokening the 
came cauſe, . 
CO'/INER. /. {from coir. ] 
1. A maker of money; a minter, Swift. 
2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp. 
3. An inventor, Camden. 
To CO JOIN. v. 3. [sonjungo, Lat.] To 
join with another. baleſpeare. 
CO'ISTRIL. J. A coward hawk. Shakeþ. 
COIT, /. [lete, a die, Dutch.] 4 thing 
thrown at a certain. mark. Carew, 
COTTION. ſ. [coitio, Latin. ] 
1. Copulation; the act of generation. 


Grew, 
2. The act by which two bodies come to- 
gether. Brown, 


COKE. ſ. [coquo,] Fewel made by burn. 
ing pit-coal under earth, and quenching 
the cinders, _ 

CO'LANDER, F. [celo, to ſtrain, Lat.] A 
fieve through which a mixture is poured, 
and which retains the thicker parts. 

May, Dryder. 

COLA'TION, /. The art of filtering or 
ſtraining. 

CO'LATURE. ſ. [from colo, Lat.] 

1. The art of ſtraining; filtration. 
2. The matter ſtrained. 

COLBERTINE. /. A kind of lace worn 
by women. Congreve. 

COLCOTHAR. . A term in chymiſtry, 
The dry ſubſtance which remains after 


diſtillation, Quincy. 
COLD. a. [cold, Saxon. ] 
1. Not hot; not warm. Arbutbnot. 


2. Chill; having ſenle of cold. Shake/, 
3. Having cold qualities; not volatile, 


Bacon. 
4. Unaffected; frigid; without paſſion. 
Aſcham, Rowe, 
. Unaffefting ; unable to move the paſ- 
my Addiſon, 
6. Reſerved ; coy ; not affectionate; not 
cordial, Clarendon. 
7. Chaſte. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Not welcome. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Not haſty; not violent. 
10. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly. 
| | ' Shakeſpeart. 
11. Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


CO'LICK, 4. Affecting the bowels. 


COL 


COLD. /. {from the adjective.] 
1. The cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the 
pri vation of heat. Bacon. 
2. The ſenſation of cold; chilneſs. 


3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtructi- 

on of perſpiration, Shakeſpeare, Roſcommon. 
CO/LDLY. ad. from cold, ] 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern; indifferently; ne- 

gligently. Swift. 


CO'LDNESS. /. [from cold. 
f Beyle. 


1. Want of heat. 
2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper. 
Hecker. Arbuthnet, 
3. Coyneſs; want of kindneſs, Js 
Addiſon. Prior. 
4. Chaſtity, Pope. 
COLE. ſ. \ cap!, Saxon.] Cabbage. 
CO'LEWORT,. /, [caplpynr, Sax.] Cab- 
bage. Dryden. 
CO'LICK. ſ. ſcolicus, Latin.} 
It ſtrictly is a diſorder of the colon; but 
looſely, any diſorder of the ſtomach or 
| bowels that is attended with pain, 
| Quincy. Arbuthneot, 


4 Milton. 
To COLLA'PSE. v». n. [ collapſus, Latin. } 
To cloſe ſo as that one fide touches the 
other, Arbuthnot. 
COLLA'PSION, g. [from collapſe. ] 
1. The ftate of veſſels cloſed. 
2. The act of cloſing or collapſing. 
COLLAR, af og Latin, J 


1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

| | Dryden. 
2. The harneſs faſtened about the horſe's 
neck, Shakeſpeare. 


3- The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds 
the neck. 
4. To ſlip the Cotl LAB. To diſentangle 
himſelf from any engagement or difficulty, 
| Hubberd, 
5. ACortar of Brawn, is the quantity 
bound up in one parcel, - 
COLLAR-BONE. F. [from collar and bone.] 
The clavicle ; the bones on each fide of the 
neck. Wiſeman, 
To CO'LLAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the 
throat, 4 | 
2. To Corrar bref, or other meat; to 
roll it up,” and bind it hard and clofe with 
a ſtring or collar, 2 
To COLLATE. v. g. [collatum, ai 
1. To compare one thing of the ſame Kind 
with another, | Sautb. 
2. To collate books; to examine if no- 
thing be wanting. 
3- To place in an eccleſiaſtial benefice, 
Anemrpury, 


Vor, J. 


COL 


COLLA'TERAL, a. [con and latus, Latin, ] 


1. Side to fide. Milton, 
2. Running parallel. 
3. Diffuſed on either ſide. Milton. 


4. Thoſe that ſtand in equal relation to 
ſome anceſtor. Aylife, 
5. Not direct; not immediate, Shakeſp, 
6. Concurrent. Atrerbury, 
COLLATERALLV. ad. from — 
1. Side by ſide. Wilkins, 
2. IndireQly. Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation. 
COLLA'TION. F. ¶eollatio, Latin.) 
I. The act of conferring or beſtowing; gift. 
nfs R 


2, Compariſon of one thing of the fins 
kind, with another, Grew, 
3. In Law. Collation is the beſtowing of 
a_benefice, Corvel, 
4. A repaſt. 
COLLATVTIOUS, a [ collatitius, Latin, ] 
Done by the contribution of many. 
COLLA/TOR. /, from collate. ] 
1. One that compares copies, or manu- 
ſcripts. Addi ſon, 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical 
beneſice. Ayliffe, 
To COLLAU'D, v. @. [collaudo, Lat.] To 
Join in praiſing. : Di#. 
CO'LLEAGUE. ſ. [collega, Lat.] A partner 
in office or employment. Milton, Swift, 
To COLLE/AGUE. v. a. To unite with. 
5 | Shakeſpeares 


To COLLE'CT. v. 4. ¶collectum, * 
atts, 


1. To gather together. 
2, To draw many units, into one ſum. 
| Locke, 
3. To gain frem obſervation, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To infer ; from premiſes. | 
Decay of Piety. 
5. To CoaLLECT himſelf, To recover from 
ſurpriſe. Shakeſpeare. Hayward, 
CO/LLECT, 2 Icollecta, low Lat.] A ſhort 
comprehenſive prayer, uſed at the ſacra. 
ment; any ſhort prayer. Taylor, 
COLLECTA'/NEOUS. 4. [codlecta nent, Lat.] 
Gathered up together. = 
COLLE'CTIBLE. a. [from coll. That 
which may be gathered from the premiſęs, 
Brown, 
COLLECTION. g. {from colle#2,] Wok 
1. The act of gathering together. 
2. The things gathered. Addiſon, 
3. The act of deducing dane e ; 
4. A conſectary; deduced from premifes, 
: . © Hooker. Davis 
COLLECTIVTIOUS. 3. | colleitius, Latin, ] 
Gathered up, | 
COLLECTIVE. . [ colle&if, 3 0, 
1. Gathereg into one maſs; accumulative, 
| Hooker. Watts, 
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COL 
2, Employed in deducing conſequences. 
Brown. 
3. A collective noun expreſſes a multitude, 
though itſelf be fingular ; as a company. 
COLLE*CTIVELY. ad. from c/{e&:ive. } In 
a general mals; in a body; not ſingly. 


Hale, 

COLLE/CTOR. {. [colle&or, Latin. ] 
1. A gatherer. Addi ſon. 
2. A tax gatherer. Temple. 


COLLE GATARV. /. [ from cen and ga- 
tem, a legacy, Latin.] A perſon to whom 
is left a legacy in common with one or 


more. Chambers. 


COLLEGE. /. [cellegium, Latin. ] 
1. A community. h Dryden. 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning 
or religion. : Bacon. 
3e The houſe in which the collegians re- 
ide, 2 Kings. 
4+ A college in- foreign univerſities is a 

lecture read in publ ck. ; 

COLLE'GIAL, 4. [rom college.] Relating 

to a college. | 

COLLE GIAN. . | from college. ] An in- 

-  habitant of a college. 2 3 3 

COLLE'GIATE. 2. [cill:giatus, low Lat.] 
1. Conti ĩning a college; inftituted after the 
manner of a college. MWocker., 
2. A colegiate church, was ſuch as was 
built at a diſtance from the cathedral, 
wherein a number of preſbyters lived toge- 

ther. Ayiffe. 

COLLEGIATE. /. [from college. ] A mem- 
ber of a college; aa univerity man. 


CO'LLET. .. [Fr. from collum, Lat, the 
neck. ] | 
1. Something that went about the neck. 
2. That part uf a ring in which the ſtone 
is ſet. 


To COLLVDE. . #. { collid>, Lat.] To 


beat, to daſh, to knock together. Brown, 


.CO'LLIER. /. {from coal. 

1. A digger of coals. 

2. A dealer in coals. Bacon. 

3. A ſhip that carries coals. 
CO'LLIERY. / [from collicr.] | 

1. The place where coals are dug. 

2, The coal trade. h 
CO'LLIFLOWER. . [from capl, Sax. and 
er.] Cauli flower. 


COLLIGA'TION. , Teligarie, Lat.] A 


binding together. Beroun. 


COLLIMA'TIiON. . [from cellimo, Latin. ] 
Aim. Dis. 
COLLISE ACTION. ſ. [co/lires, Lat.] The 


act of aiming. 
CO'LLIQU ABLE. a. [from collifuate.] Ea- 
fily diſſolved. Har ey. 


_ COLLYQUAMENT. /. ¶ from coll guate.] 


The ſubſtance to Which any thing is re- 
duced by being melted. 


5 
, 


Rymer. 


CO L 


CO'LLIQUANTT. 4. {from celliguate} That 
which has the power of melting. 

To CO'LLIQUATE. v. a. | colliguo, Lat.] 
To melt; to diffolve. Boyle. Harvey. 

COLLIQUA*TION. ſ. Ccolliguatio, Latin, ] 

The melting of any thing whatſoever, ſuch 
a temperament cr diſpiſition of the animal 
fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, 
and wherein they flow off through the ſe- 


cretory glands, Bacon. 
COLLVQUATIVE. a. ¶ from colliquate.] 
Melting; diffolvent. Harvey. 


COLLIQUEFA/CTION, . | celliguefacio, 
Laiin,} The act of melting together. 


Bacon, 
COLLTSON, ſ. [cellifio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſtriking two bodies together. 
| Milten, 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck together; a 
claſh. | Denham, 
To CO'/LLOCATE, v. a. [ celloco, Latin, } 
To place; to ſtation. | Bacon. 
COLLOC ACTION. . Ccollocatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of placing, 
2. The ftate of being placed. Bacon. 
COLLOCU'TION, F. ¶ collocutie, Lat n.] 
Conference; converſation. 
To COLLO'GUE. v. =. To wheedle ; to 
flatter. | | , 
CO'LLOP. f. [from coal and op, a raſher 
broiled upon the coals, ] 
1. A ſmall ſlice of meat. King's Cookery. 
2. A piece of an animal, L'Eftrange. 
3. A child. Shakeſpeare. 
CO/LLOQUY. FJ. [ colloguium, Latin.] Con- 
ference z converſation ; talk. 
Milton. Taylor. 
CO/LLOW. /. Black grime of coals. 
Wdward, 
COLLU/CTANCY. ſ. [ co/lu&er, Lat.] Op- 
ſit jon of nature, . | 
COLLUCTA/TION. /. Cœolluctatio, Latin,] 
Conteſt ; contrariety; oppoſition. 8 
f Moodiuard. 
To COLLU DE. v. n. [ calludo, Lat.] To 
conſpire in a fraud. ; 
COLLU/SION. Ccallaſa, Latin. ] A deceit- 
ful agreement or compact between two or 
more. Convel. Swift. 


 COLLU/SIVE. a. from colind:, ] Fraudu- 


lently concerted, es 
COLLU/SIVELY. ad. [from collufive.] In 
a manner fraudulen ly concerted. . 
COLLU'/SORY, 2. [ colludo, Lat.] Carry- 
ing on a frau. l by ſecret concert. 
CO'LLY. . { from coal. ] The ſmut of 
coal, Burton. 
To CO/LLY. v. a. To grime with coal. Sal. 
COLLY'RIUM. ¶Latin.] Aa ointment for 
the eyes. 
CO'LMAR. [Fr.] A fort of Pear. . 
CO/LOGN Earth, ſ. A deep brown, day's 
7: ard och: Ul, 
kght baſtard Ce EO'LON, 


COL 


| COLON. / aS. 


1. A point : ] uſed to mark a pauſe greater 

than that of a comma, and leſs than that 

of a period. 

2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the in- 
| teſtines, about eight or nine hands breadth 

long, Quincy. Swift, Floyer, 


' COLONEL. ſ. The chief commander of a 


regiment, Generally ſounded cal nel. 
Milton. 
CO'LONELSHIP. , from colonel.] The 
. office or character of colonel. Swift. 
To CO'LONISE. . 2. | from celony.] % 
plant with inhabitants. Hxocl. 
COLONNA'DE. /. [fron colanna, Ital.] 
1. A periſtyle of a circular figu:e, or a ſe- 
ries of columns, diſpoſed in a circle. 
| Addiſon. 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars, Pape. 
CO/LONY, ſ. [coloma, nes”, 
1. A body of people drawn from the mo- 
ther-country to inhabit ſome diftant place. 
Davies. 
2. The country planted; a plintation, 
Dryden, 
CC/LOPHONY. ſ. [ from Colapbon, a city 
. whence it came.] Roſin. Heyle. Flyer. 
COLOQUVNTEDA. . [cotocynthis, Lat.] 
Te fruit of a plant of the ſame name, 
called bitter apple. It is a violent purga- 


tive, Chambers. 
CY/LORATE. a. { coloratus, Latin, ] , Co- 
loured ; died. Ray. 


COLORA'TION, /. {coloro, Latin. 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

2, The ſtate of being coloured. Bacon. 
COLORVFICK. a. {| colerificus, Lat.] That 

has the power of producing colours. Newton. 
COLOY/SSE. . [colofjus, Latin. ] A ſta- 
COLOY/SSUS, c tue of enormous maꝑnitu ie. 
ö Temple. 
COLOSSE AN, a. Leu, Lat.] Giantlike. 
CO LOUR, ſ. Ccaler, Latin.“ | 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye; 


hue ; die, Newton. 
2. The appearance of blood in the face, 

| | Dryden, 
3- The tint of the painter, Pope. 
4. The repreſentation of any thing ſuper- 
ficially examined, Swift, 


8 Concealment; palliation. King Charles, 


Appearance; falſe ſhew. Xnolles. 


7. Kind; ſpecies; character. Shakeſpeare. 
. 8. In the plural, a ſtandard; an enſign of 

war, LKuolles. 
To COLOUR. v. a, ¶colaro, Latin.] 

1. To mark with ſome hue, or die. 


Newton, 
2. To palliate ; to excuſe, Raleigh, 
3- To make plauſible, Addijon, 


To COLOUR. . . To bluſh. 
CO'LOURABLE. a. [from cur.] Speci- 
Spenſer, Heer, Brown, 


ous ; plauſible, 


Co M 


CO'LOURABLY. ad. ¶ from colburable.] 


Sp:ciouſly ; plauſibly. Bacon, 
CO/LOURED. art. a. Streaked ; diverſified 
with hues. Bacon, 


COTLOURING. . The part of the paint- 
er's art that teaches to lay on his colours. 
e f Prior. 
CO'LOURIST. , from colaur.] A painter 
who excels in giving the proper colours to 
his deſigns. Dryden. 
CO'/LOURLESS, a. [ſrom colour, ] Without 
colour; tranſparent, Newton, Bentley, 


COLT. /. [colx, Saxon. ] 


1. A young horſe, Taylor. 

2. A yourg ſooliſh fellow. Shakeſpeare, 
To COLT. . 2. To friſk ; to froli.k. Spenſer, 
To COLT. v.a. To befool, Shakeſpeare. 
COLTS-FOOT, /. [from colt and foct.] A 

lant, ; 

COLIS-TOOTH. /. 

1. An imperfect tooth in young horſes. 

2. A love of youthful pleaſure. Sbaleſp. 


CO'LTER. /. [| culron, Sax. ] The ſharp 


iron of a plough. a 
CO'LTISH, a. { from colt.] Wanton. 
COLU'BRINE. a. [| colubrinus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to a ſerpent, 
2. Cunning ; crafty, 


-COLU'MBARY. ſ. [columbarium, Lat.] A 


dovecot; a pigeonhouſe, Breen. 
CO'LUMBINE. /. [ columbina, Lat.] A plant 
with leaves like the meadow-rue. Miller. 
CO/LUMBINE, ſ. { columbirus, Lat.] A kind 
of violet colour, Die. 
CO'LUMN. ,. [celumna.] 
1. A round pillar, Peacham. 
2. Any body preſſing vertically upon its 
baſe, Bentley. 
3. The long file or row of troops. 
4. Half a page, when divided into two equal 
parts by a line paſſing through the middle. 
COLU'/MNAR, a. [ from column. 
COLUMNA'RIAN. 5 Formed in columns. 
Woodward. 
COLU'RES. ſ. [ coluri, Latin; Nh. ] 
Two great circles ſappoſed to paſs through 
the poles of the world : one through the 
equinoctial points Aries and Libra; the 
other through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer 
and Capricorn. They divide the ecliptick 
into four equal parts. Harris. Milton. 
COMA. /. [uz&ua.] A morbid diſpoſition 
to ſleep. - 
COMA'TE. ſ. Icon and mate.] Companion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
COMATOVSE. a, | from coma, ] Lethar- 


| gick. 8 Grew, 
COMB, and Come, Names, fituation, 
, Gibſon, 


COMB. ſ. [eamb, Saxon 


1. An infirument to * and adjuſt | 


the hair, | Newton. 
2. The top or creſt of a cock, Dryden, 
1 3+ The 
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COM 


The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey. Dryden. 
To COMB. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divide, and adjuſt the hair. 
Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
2. To lay any thing conſiſting of filameyts 
ſmooth ; as, to comb c. 


COMB-BRUSH. /. { comb and bruſh, } A 


bruſh to clean combs. _ 
COMB-MAKER. /. One whoſe trade is to 
make combs. | Mortimer. 
To COMBAT. v. n. | combattre, Fr.] To 
fight. Shakeſpeare. 
To CO'MBAT. . a, To oppoſe. Granville. 
COMBAT. /. Conteſt ; battle; duel. 
| Dryden. 
CO'MBATANT. /. [combattant, French. ] 
1. He that fights with another; antago- 
niſt, Mitten, 
2. A champion, Locke, 
CO/MBER. /. I from comb. ] He whoſe 
trade is to diſentangle woecl, and lay it 
ſmooth for the ſpinner. 
CO'MBINATE. a. [ from combine. ] Be- 
trothed ; promiſed. Shakeſpeare. 
COMBINA'TION. /. ¶ from combine. ] 
1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe ; ailocia- 
tion ; league. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Union of bodies; commixture; con- 
junction. i Beyle. South. 
3. Copulation of ideas. Locke. 
4. CompinAaT10N is uſed in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the variation or alteration 
of any number of quantities, letters, 
ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſſible. | 


To COMBINE. ». 9. [combiner, Fr.] 


1. To join together. Milton. 
2. To link in union. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To agree; to accord. Shakiſpeare. 
4. To join together; oppoſed to analyſe. 

To COMBINE. v. .f. 

1. To ccalcice ; to unite each with other, 
; Shakeſpeare. 
2: To unite in friendſhip or deſign. 

i 4 Dryden. 

CO MBLESS. 4. [from comb.] Wantiog a 
comb or creft. ; Shateſpare, 

COMPBUY/ST. 2. | combeftiim, Latin. } A 

lanet not above eight degrees and a half 
rom the ſun, is ſeid to be combuſt. 


COMBU'STIBLE. a. [combuſtunr, Lat.] Suſ- 


ceptible of fire. South, 
.COMBU'/STIBLENESS. /. Aptneſs to take 


 _ 
-COMBUYSTION. /. 


3. Conflagation ; burning; confumption 


= | Burne:. 
2 Tumult; hurry ; hubbub. | 
Hooker, Raleigh, Addi ſon. 
To COME. . . pret. carte, particip, ce. 
. {roman Saxon; emen, Dutch, ] 


* 
o 


24. ToComs in. 


COM 


t. To remove from a- diſtant to a neare? 


place. Oppoſed to go. Knolles. 
2. To draw near; to advance towards, Sha, 
3. To move in any manner towards ano- 
ther. Locte. 
4. To proceed; to iſſue. 2 Sam, 
53 To advance from one ſtage to another. 

x Knolles. Dryden. 
6. To change condition either for better 
or worſe. | Swift, 
7. To attain any condition. Ben. Johnſon. 
8. To become. | Shake/peare, 
9. To arrive at ſome act or habit. Lecke, 


10. To change from one ftate into another 


defired, Parton. Hudibras, 
11. To become preſent, and no longer fu- 


ture, Dryder, 
12. To become preſent ; no longer abſent, 
Pope. 


13. To happen; to fall out, Shakeſpeare, 
14. To follow as a conſequenee. Shateſp. 
15. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act cf 
ſtate, 2 Sam. 


16. To Comes about. To come to pals; 


to fall out. Shateſfeare, 
17. To Comr abecut, To change; to 
come round, Ben, Jobnſen. 


13. To Cong again. To return. Judges. 
19. To Cen at. To reach; to obtain; 
to gain, Suckling, 
20. To Come by. To obtain; to gain; 
to acquire, Hacker. Stilling fleet, 
21. To Come in, To enter. Locke. 
22. Je Co E in, To comply; to yield, 
23. To Co in. To become mcdith. 
Roſcommer. 
To be an ingredient; 
to make part of a compoſition, Atterbury. 
25. To Conz in fer. To be early enough 


to obtain. Collier. 
26. To Come in to. To join with; to 
bring help. Bacon. 
27. To Cox in to. To comply with; to 
agree to. | Aterbury. 
28. To Come near. To approach /in ex- 
cellence. 8 Ben. Jobnſen. 
29. To Cour . To proceed; as a de- 
ſcendant from anceſtors, Dryden. 
30. 70 Co of. To proceed; as effects 
trom their cauſes. Locke. 
31. To Com of, To deviate ; to depart 


trom a rule. Bacon. 


32. To CouE of. To eſcape. 


M. lton. South, 
33. To CoME of. To end an affair. 


Hudibras. 
34: To Come em. To leave; to fer- 
bear. Felton. 


35. To Cou E on. To advance; to make 
progreſ:, Bacon. Krolles, 


36. Te Com er. To advance to combat. 
Knoles, 


37. 40 


COM 


37. To Coux en. To thrive ; to grow 


big. Bacon. 
$.-To Coux over. To repeat an act. 
, oF | Shakeſpeare. 


39. To Con over, To revolt. Addiſon. 
40. To COME over, To riſe in diftilla- 


tion. Boyle. 
41. To Coms out. To be made publick. 
Stilling fleet. 


42. To Com out, To appear upon trial; 


to be diſcevered, Arbethwor. 

43. To Cox out with, To give vent to. 
Boyle, 

44. To Comet to, To conſent or yield. 
Saus ft. 


45. To Con E to, To amount to. 

Xrolles. Locke. 
46. To CoME to himſelf. To recover his 
ſenſes. Temple, 
47. To Conax to paſs, To be effected; 
to fall out. Hooker. Boyle. 
43. To Come up. To grow out of the 
ground, Bacon. Temple. 


49. 70 COE vp. To make appearance. 


Bacon. 
50. To Come up, To come into uſe. 
51. To CoME up to. To amount to. 
Woodævard. 
52. Ty Come up te. To riſe to. Wake. 
53. To Come,up with, To overtake, 
54. To COME upon. To invade ; to at- 
tack, | South, 
COME. Be quick; make no delay. Gengſis. 
COME, A particle of reconciliation. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt. 
Pope. 
To COME, In futurity ; not preſent. 
Bacon, Locke. 
COME. ſ. [from the verb.] A ſprout: a 
cant term, Mortimer 
COME'DIAN. ,. [from comedy.] 
1. A player or actor of comick parts. 
2. A player in general; an actreſs or 
actor. Camden. 
3. A writer of comedies, Peacham. 
CO/MEDY. ſ. ¶comedia, Lat.] A drama- 
tick repreſentation of the lighter faults * 
_ mankind. Pope 
CO'MELINESS. /. [from come ly. ] Grace ; 
beauty; dignity.  - Sidney. Ray. i 
CO'MELY. 3. [from become. 
I, Graceful; decent. - South, 
2. Decent; according to propriety, 
Shakeſpeare. 
CO/MELY. a1. [from the adjective.] Hane 
_ ſomely ; gracefully, Aſtham, 
CO'MER, /{. {from come. ] One that comes, 
Bacon. Locke. 
COMET. -/. [comera, Latin, a hairy ſtar, ] 
A heavenly body in the planetary region 
appearing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing. 
Comets, popularly called blazing ſtars, are 
diſtinguiſhed from ether ſtars by a long 


COM 


train or tail of light, always wenn to the 


ſun. Craſhawo. 
CO'METARY. 7 a. [from comet. ] Relating 
COME'TICKE., 700 a comet. Cbeyne. 


CO'MFIT. /. [from con fect.] Hudibras. 
To CO MFIT. v. a. To preſerve dry with 


ſugar. Coꝛoley. 
CO” M FITURE, /. [from comfit.] Smeet- 
meat. Donne. 


To COMFORT. v. a. [| comfort, Latin.] 
1. To ſtrengthen; to enliven; to invigo - 


rate, Bacon. 
2. To conſole; to ſtrengthen the mind 
under calamity. Feb, 


COMFORT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. Ba. 
2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity. 
Tillotſon, 


3. That which gives conſolation or ſup- 


port. Shakef; _ 
CO'MFORTABLE, a. [from com 

1. Receiving comfort; ſuſceptib — com- 

far. South, 

2. Diſpenſing comfort. Dryden. 
CO'VFORTABLY. ad. [from wg own, 

With comfort; without deſpair. Hammon 
CO'MFORTER, „ [from comfort.] 

1. One that adminiſters conſolation in 
mis fortunes. Shakeſpeare. 

2. The title of the third perſon of the 

Holy Trinity; the paraclete. 
CO/MFORTLESS. a, [ from comfort.] 


Without comfort, Sidney. Swift. 
CO/MFREY. /. {comfrie, French. A plant. 
Miller. 


CO/MICAL. a. [ comicus, Lat.] 
I. Railing mirth; merry 5 diverting. 
Addiſon. 


2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy. 


Hayward. 
CO MICALLV. ad. from comical, 1 
I. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 
2. In a manner befitting comedy. 


CO'MICALNESS. ſ. [from comical.) The 


quality of being comical, 

CC/MICK. 4. [cemicus, Lat. comigue, Fr.] 
1. Relating to comedy, Roſcommon. 

2. Raiſing mirth. Shakeſpeare, 

CO/MING. ſ. from To come. ] 
1. The act of coming; approach. Milton. 
2. State of being come; arrival. Tacke. 

COMING-IN. h Revenue; income. Shake 

COMING. parti. a. from come.] 

1. Fond; forward; ready to e ome. 
Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
2. Future; to come. Roſcommon. 

COMITIAL. a. [cemita, Lat.] Relating 
to the aſſemblies of the people. 

CO/MITY, /. [ comitas, Latin. Courteſy ; 
civility, 

CO/MMA. ,. [xi54p4a.] The point which 
notes the Yom of clauſes, marked 
thus [,]. : Pope. 

To 
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COM 


To COMMAND. . «.. [ commander, Fr.] 
2. To govern; to give orders to. | 


Decay of Piety. 


2. To order; to direct to be done. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
J. To have in power. Gay. 
4. To overlook; to have fo ſubject as that 
it may be ſeen or annoyed. Milton. 
To COMMAND. v. =, To have the ſu- 
preme authority. South, 
COMMAND. { [from the verb, ] 
». The right of commanding ; power; 
fupreme anthority. N aller. 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. Locte. 
3. The act of commanding ; order. 
. Taylor. 
4- The power of overlooking. Dryden. 
COMMA'NDER. /. from c:mmand.}] 
x. He that has the ſupreme authority; a 
. chief. Clarendon, 


3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the 
gecalogue given by God to Moſes, Exodus. 
COMMA'NDRESS. /. A woman veſted 
with ſupreme authority. Hooker, Fairfax, 
COMMATE/RIAL. 2. [from cen and mate- 
ria, Lat.] Conſiing of the ſame matter 


COM 


To COMME'ND. v. a, fcommends, Latin. 
7. To repreſent as worthy of notice; to 
recommend. 5 Kaolles. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. Luke, 
3. To mention with app robation. Coꝛvucky. 
4. To recommend to remembrance. Shad. 

COMME!ND, ſ. Commendation. Shakeſpeare, 

COMME'NDABLE. a. | from commend. | 
Laudable ; worthy of praile, Bacon, 

COMME*NDABLY, ad. | from commendu- 
ble.] Laudably ; in a manner worthy of 
commendation, Carew, 

COMME ND AM. | commenda, low Latin.] 
Commendam is a benefice, which being void, 

is evmmended to the charge of ſome ſufſi- 
cient clerk to be ſupplied. Cel. Clarendon, 

COMMENDATARVY. /. [from cemmen- 

dam.] One who holes a living in com- 
mendam. 


COMMENDA“TION. ſ. | from commend.] 


2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 1. Recommendation; favourable repre- 

- mallet. Mon. ſentation. = Bacon. 
COMMANDER. /. [from cemmand.] A 2, Praiſe; declaration of eſteem. Dryden. 
body of the knights of Malta, belonging 3. Meſlage of love. Shakeſpeare. 
to the ſame nation. COMME/NDATORY, a. [from commend.] 
COMMANDMENT. /. [ commandemen't, Fa ourably reprefentative ; containing 
Frendh.] | praiſe. | Pape. 
3. Mandate; command; order; precept. COMMEN DER. /. [from cammend.] Praiier. 
Raleigh, | Mottor. 

2. Authority; coactive power. COMMENSALITV. ,. [from commenſalis, 
Shakeſpeare; Lat.] Fellowſhip of table. Brown, 


COMMENSURABILITY, . {from com- 
menſurable.] Capacity of being compared 
with another, as to the mzaſure ; or of be- 
ing meaſured by another. Brown. 

COMME'/NSURABLE. 4. [cos and merſura, 
Lat.] Reducible to ſome common mea- 


with another, Bacon, ſore ; as a yard and a foot arc meaſured by 
COMMATERIA'LITY. . Refemblancce an inch, 

ia ſomething in its matter. — COM ME NSURABLENESS. /. [from com- 
CO/MELINE. /. { commelina, Latin.] A m-nſurable.] Commenſurability; propor- 

plant. Ce Se tion. Hale. 


COMME*MORABLE. a. | from con memo- 
rate. } Deſerving to be mentioned with 


honour. 
To COMME'MOR ATE. v. 4. [| con and me- 


To COMME/NSURATE. v. a. [con and 
menſura, Lat.] To reduce to ſome com- 

mon meaſvre, Brown, 
COMME/NSURATE. a. {from the verb.] 


oro, Lat.] To preſerve the memory by 1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure, 
me publick act. F.ades. Government of the Tongue. 
COMMEMORATION. /. [from commems- 2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 
rate.] An act of publick celebration. Glanville. Bentley, 
Taylor, COMME!/NSURATELY, ad. from com- 
COMMEMO'RATIVE. 2. [from cemme mo- menſurate.] With the capacity of mea- 
rate.] Tending to preſerve memory of ſuring, or being meaſured by ſome other 
any thing. "WES Atterbury, thing. Holder. 
To COMMENCE. v. ». [commercer, Fr.] COMMENSURATTION. ſ. [from commen- 


r. To begin; to take beginning, Rogers, ſurate.] Reduct:on of ſome things to ſome 
Bacon. South, 


2. To take a new character. Pope. common meaſure. ; 
To COMME*NCE. v. a. To begin; to To COMMENT. v. n. [ commenter, Latin. ] 
make a beginning of; as to commence a To annotatc ;z to write notes; to expound, 
vit. 7. Herbert, 
COMMENCEMENT, /. [om commence. } CO'MMENT. ſ. Annotations on an author ; 
Beginning; date. Woraward, notes; expoñtion. Hammond. 


CO'MMEN- 


COM 


COMMENTARY. ſ. [commentarius, Lat.] 


1. An expoſition ; annotation ; remark, 
; King Charles, 
2. Narrative in familiar manner. Addiſon. 
COMMENTA/TOR. /. I from comment.] 


Expoſitor; annotator. | Dryden. 
COM MEN FER. ſ. [from comment.] An 
explainer; an annotator. Donne. 


COMMENTI'TIOUS. 2. [ commentitins, 
Lat.] Invented; imaginary. Glanville. 
COMMERCE. /. commercium, Lat.] Ex- 
change of one thing for anather ; trade; 


traffick. Heoeker. Tillotſon. 
To COMMERCE. v. n. To hold inter- 
courſe, Milton, 


COMME/RCITAL. a. [from commerce. ] Re- 
lating to commerce or traffick, 
CO'MMERE. ſ. A common mother. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To CO/MMIGRATE. wv. n. [con and migro, 
Latin.] To remove by conſent, from one 
country to another, . 
COMMIGR ATION, f. [from conmigrare. ] 
A removal of a people from one country 
to :nother, \ Woodward, 
COMMINA/TION. . [comminatio, Lat. 
1. A thieat 3 a denunciation of puniſh- 


ment, Decay of Piety. 
2. The recital of God's threatenings oa 
ſtated days. 


COMMINATORY. 4. [from conmination.] 
Denunciatory ; threatening. : 

To COMMI'NGLE. v. a. | commiſceo, Lat.] 
To mix into one maſs; to mix; to blend. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To COMMPFNGLE. v. 2. To unite with 
another thing. Bacon. 


COMMINUIBLE. a. | from comminure. |] 
Frangible ; reducible to powder. Browne. 
To COMMINU'TE. v. 4. [ comminuo, Lat.] 
| Togrind; to putveriſe. Bacon. 
COMMINU/TION. , from comminute, |] 
The act of grinding into ſmall parts; pul- 


veriſation. Bentley. 


COMMUSERABLE. a. [from commiſerate.] 
Worthy of compaſſion; pitiable. Bacon. 
To COMMPSER ATE. v. a. [con and mi- 
ſereor, Lat.] To pity ; to compaſſionate, 
| | Denham, 
COMMISER A'TION. |, [from commiſerate.] 
Pity ; compaſſion ; tenderneſs. | 
| i Hooker. Strat. 
CO'MMISSARY. /. { commiſſarius, low Lat.] 
1. An officer made occalionally ; a dele- 
gate; a deputy,  / 5 
2, Such as exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction 
in places of the dioceſe, far diſtant from 
the chief city, Corved, 
3- An officer who draws up liſts of an 


army, and regulates the procuration of 


proviſion, Prior. 


COMMISSARISHIP. T The offee of a 


commiſſary. Ayliffe, 


COM 


COMMTI'SSION. /. {commiſſio, low Lat.] 
1. The act of entruſting any thing, 
2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt 
is held. Corvel. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A warrant by which a military officer 
is conſtituted. Nuolles. Pope. 
4. Chaige; mandate; office, Milton. 
5. Act of committing a crime. Sins of 
commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed from fins of 
omiſſion. Semth., 
6. A number of people joined in a truſt 
or office. | 
7. The ſtate of that which is intruſted to 
a number of joint officers; as the broad 
ſeal was put into commiſſion. 
8. The order by which a factor trades for 
another perſon. 


To COMMLUISSION,. v. 2. To empower ;z 
to appoint, Dryelen. © 


To COMMT'SSIONATFE. . a. To em- 
power, Decay of Piety. 
COMMY#SSIONER. /. One included in a 
warrant of authority. Clarendox. 
COMMTI'SSURE. /. { commiſſura, Latin. 
Joint ; a place where one part is joined to 
another. | 
To COMMIT. v. a. [ committo, Latin, } 
1. To intruſt; to give in truſt. Shakeſpearz, 

2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 
| ; Dryden. 

3. To ſend to priſon ;. to impriſon. 

Clarendon. 


4. To perpetrate; to do a fault. Clarcaden. 


COMMUTMENT, /. [from commit. 
1. Act of ſending to priſon. Clarendon. 
2. An order for ſending to priſon. 
COMMIT TEE. /. from commit.] Thoſe 
to whom the conſideration or ordering of 
any matter is referred, either by ſome 
court to whom it belongs, or by conſent 
of parti-s. Cenvel, Clarendon, Malie 
COMMTITTER. ſ. [from commit.] Perpe- 
trator; he that commits. Sauth. 
COMMUI'TTIBLE. ad. [from commit. ] Li- 
able to be committed. Brown. 
To COMMIM. v. a. | commiſces, Lat.] To 
mingle ; to blend. : exuton. 
COMMUXION. ſ. [from commix.] Mix- 


ture; incorporation. bakepeare, 


COMMIXION. /. [from cemmiæ.] Mix- 


ture; incorporation. Boron. 
COMMLXTURE. /. [from commix.j  , 

x. The act of mingling ; the ſtate of be- 

ing mingled. 1 Bacen. 

2. The maſs formed by mingling different 

things; compound, Bacon. M otton. 

COMMO'DE, ſ. [ French. ] The head-dreſs 

of women. | Granville, 
COMMO'/DIOUS., 2. [commodys, Latin.) 

1. Convenient ; ſuitable; accommodate. 

| Raleigh, 

2. Uſeful ; ſuited to wants or neceffities, 

: 3 a Ratigh, 


Ji. orron. | 
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COM 


COMMO'DIOU SLY, ad, been _—_—} 


I. Conveniently. Compley, 
2. Without diſtreſs, Milton. 


Suitably to a certain purpoſe, Mater. 
COMMO'DIQUSNESS. /. from carmodi- 
es. } Convenience; advantage. Temple, 
CO'MMODITY. . fcommoditas, Lat.] 
x. Intereſt; advantage; profit. looker, 
2. Convenience of time or place. 

Ben, Yobnton, 
| 3» Wares; merchandiſe, Locke. 
COMMODO'RE. . | corrupted from the 

Spaniſh comendador. | The captain who 
commands a ſquadron of ſhips. 
CO'MMON. {. {conmunis, Lat. 

1. Belonging equally to more one. 

| Hale. 

2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner, Locke. 

: . Vulgarz mean; eaſy to be had ; not 

| Davies. 

4 Publick ; general, Walton, Addiſon. 

5. Mean; without birth or deſcent. 


Waller, 

6. Frequent; uſual; ordinary. ZEecles. 
Clarendor „ 

7. Proftitute. Spect᷑ ator. 


8. Such verbs as ſignify both action and 
paſſion are called cen; as aſpernor, I 


2775 or am deſpiſed; and ſuch nouns as 


are both maſculine and feminine, as parens. 


CO'MMON. . An open ground <qually 


uſed by many perſons. South, 
COMMON. ad. | from the atjeQtive.] Com- 

monly ; ordinarily. Shakeſpeare. 
A COMMON, - 


1. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. Locle. 
. Equally with eee ind fcriminate!y. 

Arbutbnot, 

To CO'MMON. v. n. ¶ from the noun. ] 
To have a joint right with others in ſome 
common ground. 


COMMON LAW. Cuſtoms which have - 


by long preſcription obtained the f.rce of 
laws; diſtinguiſhed from the ftature law, 


which owes its authority to acts of parlia- 


ment, 

COMMON PLEAS, The king's court now 
held in Weſtminſter-hall; but anciently 
moveable. All civil cauſes, both real and 
perſona}, are, or were formerly, tried in 
this court, according to the ſtrict laws of 
the realm. Corvel. 


COMMONABLE. a. {from common. What 


1s held in common. Bacon. 


 CO/MMONAGE. /. {from common. The 


right of feeding on a common, 
CO'MMONALTY. * 1 z Fr. ] 
1. The common people Milton. 
2 The bulk of mankind, Hogker. 
CO'MMONER. /. { from common. ] 
7, One of the common people ; a man of 
law rank, | Addiſon, 


COM 


3. A man not noble. Prior, 
3. A member of the houſe of commons; 
4. One who has a joint right in common 

gro Bacon. 
5. A flu aent of the ſecond rank at the 
univerſity of Oxford. 
6. A pruſtitute. Shakeſpeare, 
COMMONT TION, . [ commonitio, ain. ] 
Advice z warning. 
CO'MMONLY. ad. [from common.] Fre. 
quently ; uſually. Temple. 
CO'MMONNE5S, /. [from common. 
1. Equal participation among many, 
Government of the Tongue, 
2- Frequent occurrence; frequency, Swift. 
To COMMONPLACE, v. a. To reduce 
to general heads. Felton, 
COMMONPLACE BROOK. J. A book in 
which things to be remembered are ranged 
under general heads, Tatler. 
COMM ONS. // 
7. The vulgar; the lower people. Dryder, 
2. The lower houſe of noon by 
which the people are repreſented. 
King Charles. 
3. Fond; fare; diet. Swift, 
COMMONWE/AL. fe { from con- 
COMMONWE'/ALTH, mon and veal, 
or wealth. ] 
1. A polity; an eſtabliſhed form of civil 
life. Hotter. Davies, Locke. 
2. The publick ; the general body of the 
people. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A government in which the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people; a republick. 
Ben. Johnſen. Temple. 


CO'MMORANCE. from commoranrt | 
CO'MMORANCY, Dwelling; habita- 
tion; reſidence. Hale. 
COMMORANT. 4. { commoram, ws 
Reſidence ; dweling. Hliſfe. 
COMMO rio. fe feommotis, Latin. ] 


1. Tumult; diftirdance ; combuſtion. 
Luke. Broome, 
2. Perturbation ; diforder of mind; agi- 
tation, Clarendon. 
3. Difturbanee ; reſtleſſneſs. Woodward, 
COMMO TIONER. . [from commotion. ] 
A diſtufber of the peace. Hayward, 
To COMMOVE. v. a, [commoveo, Lat.] 
To diſturb ; to unſettie. Thompſon, 
To CO'MMUNE. . n. [ communico, Lat.] 
To converſe ; to impart 1 11 mu- 
tually. Spenſer. Locle. 
COMMUNICABYLITY. /. [from cm- 
nicable.} The quality of being commu- 

nicated. 


COMMU/NICABLE. a. [from communicate.] | 


1. That which may become the common 

eſſion of mare than one. Hooker, 

2. That which may be imparted, or re- 

counted, 45 27s 2 "Milton. 
| COM» 


 COMMUTA/F 


COM 
COMMU'NICANT. J. [from communicate.] 
One who is preſent, as a worſhipper, at 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper; one 
who participates of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
Hooker, Arterbury, 
To COMMUNICATE, v. 4. 5 
Latin. 

1. T6 impart to others what is in our 
| own power. Bacon. T, aylor. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 

Clarendon, 
To COMMU'NICATE, . 2. 8 
1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
Taylor. 
2. To have fomething in common with 


anothet; as, tbe houſes communicate, 
Arbutbnot, 


| COMMUNICA/TION, , [ from contivu- 


nicate,] | 
1. The act of imparting benefits or know: 
ledge, 
2. Common boundary or inlet, Arbutbhot. 
3. Interchange of knowledge. Fax, H. 
4. Conference; converfation. dae. 
COMMU'NIC ATIVE. 25 os 
| nicate.] Thelined to make advantages 
mon; liberal of Knowledge ; not Je 25. 


COMMU!NICATIVENESS. £ Eis "IM ra 
: municative, ] The quality wa — 
echte Nox. £6 Lat . 
„ [communio, 

1. N fellowſhip ; . ; common yoſ - 
: * lic 5 
2. The common or pub fy 0 f 
the Lord's Supper. * VI 13. 

3. A common or publick act. Raleigh 

4. Union in the common weren 7 an 

church. | Stilling f A 
COMMUNITY. / | communitar, Laa 

1. The commonwealth; the 8 


2. Common poſſeffion. f Zl. 
3. Frequeney; pn ſs, Shateſp. 
ccd abr. 7 commarb' 
The quality of jg a 2 pabſe of ex 
MU" TABLE. 3. ¶ from commute, ] This 
| "FD be exchan for ſomething el | 


1. Change 2 
= 2. Exchunge; the act of gi ving « one 2 
r 
ber the a& of excha 
uniſhment. 'Brozvr. 
e . 2. 17 from « commute. ] 
Relative to exchange. 
70 COMMU! E. v. a. commit, Lat.] 
1. To exchange; to p 


vr gay Ing n af 
place of a another. Deray of 5 2 


a. To bu oft, or ranſom one be. 


55 another. "TR. 


"To COMMUTE. v. n. To * 
in for exemptio | Satt. 
Vor. L 5 1 
* 


1 * 


COMMU'TUAL. 4. Icon and mutual. 1 Mu- 
tual ; reciprocal. Pepe. 
COMPACT: h {4 factum, Latin.) A con- 
an accord; an agreement. Soutb. 
To COMPA/CT. v. a. | cem inge, compac- 
tum, Latin.] 
1. To join together with firmneſs ; ; to con- 
ſolidate. Neſcomun- 
1 To make out of ſomething. Shaleſp. 
3. To league with. | Wee eee; 
4. To Jen together; to bring into 4 
pA CT. a. Aus, Latin.] 
1. Firm; ſolid : TI denſe, 


2. Brief; * 4 compa 
ce TEDNESS. J. elfen r 
0 kr. 27, [from ane] 
0 m 
19 fely; denſely. | 


3 
B ent tley . 


ith neat 5385 in 
COMPAYCTRESS % From compact. F Firm- 
3 clofenets; Woraward, 


COMPA'CTURE. ſ. +. ric 
ture ; com agination. 


! COMPACES. 


8 anſted. 
br. . [campags, La $4 
ion; ſtructure. 
MPANABLENESS. 1. from con 
vs quality of being a good compy 


F.. | 
C ION. 
| coup 0 An 1 


verſes. 
te 


2. 4 

| _ r * js 57 fel 
2 
©] 


A/NIONABLE, 
cob * 200d fellowſh 11 arenilon. 
ad. — 


COMPANJONANY 
ofa . h [from 8 


In a companionable . 


* ; train. Shakeſpebre. 
Sale 3 1 2 Saleſpenre. 

5 PAN. 2 . 
1. Perſons 'a eetber. bee. 
2. An aſſembly of e acon. 


0 

3. Perſons ore as capable — Con- 
Fes ſitiony fellowſhip 5 
on 0 8 
ys 35 * Gnardian. 


number of ns united for the 
2 5 | a band: Dennis. 


— do 


* 
$ 1 
1 ode. 


8. - ene pl . 

We r . Nals 

9. To bear ComPany.” " afſod 
Fo Beep Eder ANV. 


companion to. 
1. 


J. [Lat] a fit of mn} 
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COM 


To. To keep Cor AR Y. To frequent 

houſes of entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 

To CO'MPANY. v. a. [ ſrom the noun. }] 
To accompany ; to be aſſociated with. 

Shakeſpeare. Prior. 

To CO'MPANY. v. v. To 


ſelf with. Corinthians. 


| CO'MPARABLE. 4. [ from to compares ] 


_ Worthy to be compared; of equal regard. 
no 

CO'MPARABLY. ad. I from comparable. ] 

In a manner worthy to be compared. 
Wotton. 
COMPARATES. / J. [ from compare, ] In 
logick, the two things compared to one 
c another, r J 

O'MPARATIVE. a. comparativ 8 

1. Eſtimated by compariſon ; not abſolute. 
acorn. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing. 
G lanville. 
1 grammar. ] The comparative de- 
55 expreſſes more of any quantity in one 
ing than in another; as, tbe red bond 


is the fironger. 


COMPA'RATIVELY..ad. [from compara- 


e.] In a ſtate of compariſon; accord- 
ing to eſtimate made by compariſon. Rogers. 
Th COMPARE. v. a. [ compare, Lat. 
1. To make one thing the meaſure of 
- vnother ; ; to eſtimate the relative 75 77 
N 1 TDillotſon. 
4. T ; to procure; to obtain. Spenſer, 
<OMPA RE, 1 {from the verb.] . 
Comparative UE 3 
75 uc ing- 
* fs e; fimilitude, . * u 
ect 7. [rompariſen, Fr 
. The act of comparing. rew. 
. The ſtate of compared. Locke. 
3 KA comparatiye eſtimate. Tillorſon. 
A ſimile i in ri or A 
WY 4; iting (raking 


8. [fo grammar.) 1 The formation of an 
— throu tay 2 its various degrees of ſig- 


niſicatioa; as frong, ms 
E MART. v. 4. [campartir, Long To 
8 di otton, 


RT: iT, . {compartiment, Fr.] & 
ure, or deſign. ** 


: * 
. © a» 


1. The act of comparting or F 
2 © 2-: The . or ſeparated; 


a ſeparate 
COMPARTMENT, 7. [camportiment, 2 ] 
To COMPASS, v. a. [ compaſſer, Fe] ; 


51. To. encircle ; to 3 to ſurround. 


_ 
nn 2. To walk ad any thing. den, 
53+ To belcaguer ; . 
» + To asp; 2 

n bb «od 4-7 97 


* 21 „ 


ociate ones 


# 
* 3 


COM 


- 5. To obtain; to procure z to attain, - 
Hooker, Clarenden. Pope, 
6. To take meaſures preparatory to any 
thing; as, to rompaſs the death of the king, 
COMPASS. /. {from the verb.] 


1. Circle ; round. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Extent; reach; graſp. South, 
3. Space; room; "limits. Atterbury. 
ROY Encloſure ; ; circumference, - Milton, 


5. A departure from the right line; an 
indirect advance, 
6. Moderate Sores moderation; due li- 
mits. Davies. 
7. The power of the voice to expreſs the 
notes of muſick. Shakeſpeare, Dry der. 
8. The inſtrument with which Circles are 
drawn. Donne. 
9. The inftrument compoſed of a needle 
and card, whereby mariners ſteer, 
King Charles, Rowe, 
COMPA'SSION. To [cempeſſor, Fr.] Pity ; 
.. commiſeration ; pointes ſympathy. 
Hebrews, 
To > COMPA'SSION, v. 4, [from the noun.] 
Te pity - Shakeſpeare. 
COMPA!SSIONATE, a. { from. cmpaſſin.] 
Inclined to pity; merciful ; tender. South, 
To. COMPA'SSIONATE. — {from the 
noun. ] To pity ; to commiſerate. Raleigh. 
COM PA/SSIONATELY. ad, ¶ from com- 
paſſfonate.] Mercifully; 3 N 


endon. 
COMPATE/ RNITY, P [can,and paternitas, 
Lat.] * or compaternity, by the 
canon law, is a ſpiritual affinity. Davies. 
COMPATIErL V. J [from compatibl] 
Conſiſtency ; the power of e with 
ſomething elſ. 
COMPATIBLE. . 
1. Suitable to; fit for; conditen pos 
* Hale. 
2. Conſiſtent ; ; agreeable. Brome. 
COMPA'TIBLENESS. . [from —_ 
Conſiſtency. 
COMPA'TIBLY. ad, |, from compatiole, ], 
Fitiy; ſuitably, .. 
We AITIENT. a. {from con and patior, 


Lat.] Suffering tog 
6,4 . off the ſame 


A'TRIOT., 75 
W 

COMPEER. J [compar, Latin.]. Equal; 

companion col eague. 


To Cher EER. v. 4. To be "equal . 
Watton. : 


tao mate. 6 f | Shakeſpeare 
To COMPEL.- e 4. a. [cor „ Lat. #72 4 
1. To force to ſome * oblige; 


conſtrain. en 
2. To take by force or FF, Shateſþ. 
COMPELLABLE. a. [from compel.) That 
may be forced. 
 COMPELLA/TION, / 1 — Lat. 
. The ſtile of addroſs,. 


- © 
- 
2 - 


„ 


COM 


COMPP/LLER. /. [from compel,] He that 
forces another, 

CO'MPEND., /. [ compendium, Lat.] Abridg- 

ment; ſummary; epitome. Watts. 

COMPENDIA/RIOUS. 4. | compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; contracted. 

coMPENDIO STT v. J. I from compendious, 
Shortneſs. 

COMPE'NDIOUS. a. [ from compendium. ] 
Short; ſummary; abridged; ; 4 


ſive vodrvard, 
COMPE/NDIOUSLY. ad, [from compendi- 
' ous, ] Shortly ; ſummarily. Hooker, 
| COMPE'NDIOUSNESS. l from compen- 
dious,] Shortneſs ; brevity, Bentley, 
COMPE'NDIUM. f. [Latin, ] Abridgment ; 
ſummary ; breviate. atts, 


COMPE/NSABLE. a: from compenſate. ] 
That which may be recompenſed. 

To COMPE!NSATE. v. a. [compenſo, Lat.] 
To recompenſe; to counterbalance 3 to 
countervail. N 

COMPENSA'TION.. . | from compenſate. ] 
Recompente 3 ſomething an | 


COMPE/NSATIVE, 4. { from compenſate. ] | 
To COMPLA'IN, v. 4. To lament; to be- 


That which compenſates. 
To COMPE!NSE. v. a. [ compenſo, Latin. ] 
as e, z to counterbalance; to re- 
6 Bacon. 
To  COMPERE'NDINATE. v. Os * 
rendino, Lat.] To delay. 
COMPERENDINA'/TION. f. [from com- 
perendinate. Delay. 


CO'MPETENCE. 
COMPETENCY. 17 [from competent] 


1. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuf- 
ficient, Government of the Tongue. 


2. A fortune equal to the neceſſities of 
life, Shakeſpeaz e. Pap. 
3. The 2 of a judge or court. 


COMPETENT. a. [competens, Lat. 
I. Suitable z fit; date; proportionate. 
Davies. 


2. Without defect or ſuperfluity. Hooker. 
3. Reaſonable; moderate, 
4. Qualified; fit. . Govern. of the Tongue. 


N Conſiſtent with, Locle. 


CO MPETENTLV. ad. | from competent. I T 
1. Reaſonably; moderately. Motton. 
2. Adequately ; properly,” Bentley. 
COMPE/TIBLE. 4. ¶ competo, Lat.] Suit- 


able to; conſiſtent with. 
; Glanwille. 


COMPETIBLENESS. /. [from competible.] _- 


Suitableneſs; fitneſs, 
COMPETITION. 1. [con and | petitio, Lat.] 
1. Rivalry; conteſt,” | ' Rogers. 
2. Claim of . than one to one thing. 
? Bacon. 


compeTITOR., . { con and _ Lat. 


het A rival, Rogers, 


ba. > 


Bacon. Sher, 


Atterbury. ; 


COM 


2. An opponent. '_ Shakeſpe 
COMPILATION. /. [ from 3 1 


1, A collection from various anthurs. 
2. An e 2 coaceryation. - _ 
Woodward, 
To COMPILE. v. a. [compile, Lat.] 
1. To draw up from various authors. 
2 To write; to compoſe. „ 
3. To contain ; to compriſe, Spenſer. 
COMPILEMENT. . [from compile.] Coa- 
cervation ; the act of heaping up. Morton. 
COMPILER. ſ. I from compile. ] A col- 
lector ; one who frames a compoſition 
from various authors, Sift, 
COMPLA/CENCE. 2 /. { complacentia, low 
COMPLA/CENCY. I Lat.] 
1. Pleaſure; ſatisfaction; gratification. 
Milton. South, 
2. The cauſe of pleaſure ;3 joy. Milton. 
. Civility ; complaiſance. Claren don. 
COMPLACENT. a. [ complacens, Latin. 
Civil ; affable ; ſoft, _ 
To COMPLAIN. v. . [ complaindre, Fr.] 
1. To mention with forrow ; to lament. 
n Burnet” $ Theory. 


2. To inform againſt. Shakeſpeare. 


_ wail. D den. 
COMPLAINANT. ſ. [from compli. | Ori 
© who urges a ſuit againſt another, lier. 
COMPLAINER. /. One who complains” ; 

a lamenter, Government of the Te 
COMPLA'INT.. /. [complainte, Fr.] 

1. Repreſentation of painsor injuries. Job. 

2. The cauſe or ſubject of complaint. 


Swift, 

3. A malady ; a diſeaſe, Arbutbnot. 
4. Reraonſtrance againſt. Shakeſpeare, 
COMPLAISA'NCE. /. complailies Fr. } 
Civility ; defire of KE act of ady- 
lation. Dryden, Prior. 


 COMPLAISA/NT. +: 5. complazſant, Fr.] 
Civil; deſirous to ple Pope. 

COMPLAISA/NTLY. ad, ['from complai- 
fant, ] Ciwilly; with to * 3 
ceremoniouſly. 


r i J. ba 


lr ATE. 2 v. . [from . 
To COMPLA/NE. 5 Latin,] TG lev 


to reduce to a flat ſurface.  '* n 
COMPLEMENT. : * ementojs, Lats ] 
Hammond. | 1. Ferſestien;; fa — ; completion. 


420 Hooker. 
2. Complete ſet; z. complete proviſion. \ 
full quantity. ri 


75 3. Adfcititious circumſtances; ; appendages. 
Hooker. Shakeſpeare, 


e 4. [completus, Lat.] 
1. . Ferfect; ; fell; - without any defects. 


coat, Swift. 


rf „ Finiſhed ; ended; concluded. ' Pricrs 
Z 2 
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COM 


To  COMPLE'TE. Ve a. [ from the noun. J 
perfect; to finiſh, Walton. 
cb. TE. ad. [from cenplere.] Fully ; 
perfectly. 5 Blackmore. Sift. 
COMPLE'TEMENT. J. 3 _ 


The act of completing... 

COMPLE'TENESS. J. [from co D Per- 
fection. der, 

COMPLE'TION. , [from + 


BO Accompliſhment act of pris = 4 
27 Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. Pope. 
WIFE. 4. { complexus, Lat.] Compo- 
of many parts ; not fimple. Locke. 
WEE J. Complication ; collection. 


South, 


COMPLE/XEDNESS. /. [ from complex. ] 
2 een! of many parti- 
in one i ; Locke, 

i e 4. lcplexio, Lat.] 
. © Involution of one thing in anothe 
N Watts. . 
2. The avs of the external parts of any 
2 e ee 
- e 0 e . Faden. 

eher * 

Depending 


NAL. a. from cumplex ion.] 
* the 


1 complexion or —__ 
MPLE'XIONALLY. . * '{ from e 
21. > ET YE gw 
comp! x manner ; not ſimply. - gt 
eo 8 'XNESS. 8 /, (frow complex;] The 


couprexuky EF {from complex.] The 


inyolution of one thing with others. 


COMPLYANCE: J. {from conphy. J 


„The act of Yielding 3 3 ſub- 
dif his 922 ; 
2. A to 
MES ANT. a. — — 3 
1. . ꝗ z, wn — | 
ant. 30 
* 5. o. Lebe, 16, 
one with another 32 to join. 
. 


involution of parts. - B 


To unite 
5 To form ty to form y * 


union of Wu 


Herres. a. ee, a — | 


55 ; 
op Ee J, {from 1 1 
being comp Miene 3 e, 


ce . mn. 8 NN 


2 The act of involving 


2. The of volved 
ow Rate of being in . 
e 


6 1 


Toe COMPLIMENT. 


*4 haviour, 


9 


, 
In an- 
I 


PENS of e things | 


Warts. S 


COM 
CO'MPLICE, J. [Fr. from :omiples, Latin, 


One who is united with others in an il 
deſign ; a confederate, Clarendon, 
COMPLYER. ſ. {from comply.) A man of 


an caſy tem 75 
COMPLIME'NT, f. [compliment, Fr.] An 
ator expreſſion of civulity, uſually under · 
ſtood to mean leſs than it declares, 
Sidney. Rogers, 
v. 4. | from the 
.  novn.. ] o ſooth wink expre ns of re- 
ſpect; to flatter, | Prior, 
COMPLIME/NTAL, a, [from r 
Expreſſive of re ſpeet or civi Wotton, 
COMPLIME!/NTALLY. ed. from compli- 
mental,] In the nature of a compliment 
civilly. Broome, 
CQMPLIME'NTER. * [from compliment.] 
One given to compliments; 3 à flatterer. 
CQ/MPLINE. ſ. [ conplaine, Fr. completinum, 
low Latin.] The. laſt act of worſhip at 
night. . Hubberd, 
T o COMPLO/RE. v. 3. \[comploro, Latin. 
To make 2 5 ether. : 
£OMPLO'T Frenc A confedera 
in ſome ſecret crime; a plot, Hubberd, 


Shakeſpeare. 


iddes. To CQMPLO'T v. 4. | from the r 2 


To form a plot; to + 2 ope. 
COMPLO'TT ER. f. 

conſpirator; one Lale i bas 54% 
To CO'MPLY. v. #. ſcomplier.] To yield 


0 z to be abſcquious to. Tillaſon. 
COMPO'NENT. a. {compontns, Lat.] That 
- which conſtitutes the compound 


Newton, 
To COMPO/RT. v. 1. [camporter, Fr.] To 
.. agree; to fuit, Donne, 
To COMO Rr. . 4. To bear; to en- 

dure. Daniel. 
copO RT. }. I from the verb.] Beha- 


oy conduct. Taylor. 
TABLE. a. {from comporr.] Con- 


ſiſtent. otton, 

. COMPORTANCE..f; [from ay” 4 =o 
pen er. 
COMPO/RTMENT. from comport.] Be- 
haviour. F 1 Addiſon. 


To COMPO'SE. . 4. {compeſer, Da Ae 
1. To form a maſs - t 
things together. Sprat. 


*. * 
and methol. 9. _ 
3. To dif to ut in ro , 
3. iſpoſe; p — 


T t togeth diſcourſe or ſentence. 
4: p together a Hotter. 


l f hole. 
5. To conflitute by being Ly + — _ 


| 6. To calm ; to quict. Clarendon. 
| 7: To adjuit the mind ar dog; 
e 0 


＋ 


- 


C O M 


8. To adjuſt; to ſettle; as 10 compoſe 4 
di 
; 2775 With printers, ] To arrange the 
letters. 
10. [in muſick.] To form a tune from 
the different muſical notes. 
COMPO!SED. purticip. 4. Calm; ſerious ; 
even ; ſedate. Addi 
COMPOISEDLY. ad. {from compoſed. ] Calm- 
ly; ſeriouſly, Clarendon. 
COMPO/SEDNESS. ſ. Sedateneſs; calm- 
neſs. 
1. An — . Milton. 
2. He that adapts the muſick to words. 
Peacham, 


* 


COMPOSITE. 4. [ compoſitus, Lat.] The 


compoſite order in architecture is the laſt 
; Pr the five orders; ſo named becauſe its 


capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the 


other orders; it is alſo called the Roman 

and Italick order. Harris. 
COMPOSI'TION. J. { compoſitio, Lat.} 

1. The act of forming an integral of va- 
_ rious diflimilar parts. Baron. Temple. 
2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas inte 

complication, oppoſed to analyfis, Nervton. 
3. A maſs: formed by mingling different 
ingredients. Swift. 


4. The ſtate of being compounded z e 


conjunction. Ars 
8. The arrangement of 1 in 
a picture. den. 
6. Written work. gg — 
7. Adjuſtment; AY en. n. 
8. Compact; agreement. 25 2 
The act unn, a debt by pay- 
4 part. 
10. Confiftency ; J congrui Shakeſpeare. 
. Ix. [ In grammar. | by, 
Words together. 
13. A certain method of 8 
in mathematicks, which is the teverſe of 
the analytical method, or of reſulution. 


coxro SITIVE. a. Compounded 

- having the power of compounding. 13. 

cours SITOR. / . SS * compeſe,] He 
_ ranges and ad} the types in print- 


CoMPosr. L Fr.  compoſitum, Latin. ] 


om. 
p + ;-» D. a, To'manure. Bicon, 


| COMPO/STURE. /, [from tempyf.] Seil; 


- Malue. 
COMPO'SURE.. /. [from campeſe. } 
1. The act of cawpoſing or inditing. 
Lin Charles, 
2. Arrangement; combination ; order. 


5 Holder, - 
3. The form ariſing from the diſpoſition 
of the various parts. . Craſhaw, - 

1. Frame; make. Sbalepeart. 


Norris. 


e young two 


= ' 


COM 


5. Relative adjuſtment. Motten. 
6, Compoſition; framed diſeourſe. 
Atterbury. 
7. Sedateneſi; calmneſs; tranquillity. 
Miliox. 
8. Agreement; compoſition; ſettlement 
of 1 Milton, 
COMPOTA'TION. compotatio, Latin. 
The act of — cen Pbili * 
To COMPO'/UND. v. 4. [comporo, Latin. 
1. To mingle many ingredients together. 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 
Exodus, Boyle. 
3. To mingle in different 3 ta 
combine. Audion. 
4. To form ene werd from two or more 
words. Naleigb. 
- 8. To compoſe by being united. Stole. 


To adjuſt a difference by receſſion from 


the rigour of claims, Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
7. To diſcharge 2 debt by paying only 
part, Cay. 
To COMPO'/UND. v. n. 
7. To come to terms of agreement by 
abating ſomething. Clarendon. 
2. To bargain in the lump, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To come to terms. e. 
To determine. . 
CO/MPOUND. a. ¶ ſrom the verb. 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
2 Bacen, 
, Compoſed of two or more words, 
CO'MPOUND. ſ. The maſs formed 
union of many ingredients. 
COMPO'UNDABLE. «a. Capable of deing 
compounded, 


COMPO'UNDER. /. [from to compound. N 


1. One who endeavours to bring 
to terms of agreement. Fifi. 
2. A mingler; one who mixes Prog 
o COMPREHEND. v. 4. [comprebends, 
Latin, ] 
1. To compriſe z ; to include. Romans, 
\'2. To contain in the mind; to conceive. 


Maller. 

r COMPREHE'NSIBLE. a. | tomprebenfible, 
French. | Intelligible; conceivable. Locke, 
COMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. {from compre- 
benſible.] With great power of ſigniſiea - 
tion or underſtanding. Tilar ſon, 


' COMPREHEWSION:/. {romprebenfo, Lat. 


1. The act or wang, x comprifing or con- 
taining; incluſion, Hooker, 
2. Summary; epitome; compendium, 


Regers. 
3. Knowledge; l. power” of the 


mind to admit ideas. Dryden. 
COMPREHENSIVE. 4. —— ] 
1. Having the power comprehend or 
Underſtand. Pope, 
2. Having the quality of compriſing = 
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COMPROBATION. J, [comprobe, Latin. ] 
B 


COM 


COMPREHENSIVELY. ad. In a com- 
prehenſive manner. 
9 — = es 1. from_com- 
—_—} The quality of including 
pane in a few words or narrow compaſs, 
Addifon. 
To COMPRE'SS. v. a. [ compreſſus, bat. ] 
1. To force into 2 narrower compaſs. 
2. To embrace. Pope. 
CO'MPRESS. .. (from the verb.] rt 
of linen rags. 
COMPRESSIBULITY TA bee 21 
The quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compaſs. 
COMPRE'SSIBLE. 2. | from compre 
Yielding to preſſure, ſo as that one part is 
brought nearer to another, Cbeyne. 
COMPRE'SSIBLENESS. /. [from compreſ- 
fble.] Capability of being preſſed cloſe. 
COMPRE/SSION, 4 [ compreſſio, Lat. gr 
act of bringing the parts of any bod 
more near to each other by violence. 
Bacon, Newton. 


COMPRE'SSURE, 2 [from compreſs. ] The 
A4 ct or force of the body g againſt 
another. Beyle. 


To COM PRINT. v. a. [comprimere, Lat.} 


To print another's copy, to the prejudice 
of the rightful . Philip. 
To COMPRISE. v. a, [compris, Fr.] 0 
contain; to include. Heoker. Roſcommon. 


Proof ; atteſtation. acon. 


COMPROMISE. /. [compromiſſum, Lat.] 


2. A mutual promiſe of parties at differ- 
ence, to refer their controverſies to arbi- 
trators. Carvel. 
. A compe®t or bargain, in which con- 
3 are made. 
To COMHROM ILSE. v. a. from the noun.] 
; 2. To adjuſt a compact by mutual con- 
8. 

2. To accord; to agree. Aer 
COMPROMISSO/RIAL. a. .[irom' compro- 


wiſe.) Relating to a compromiſe. 


cCOMPROVINCIAL. /. [rom and provin- 


cial. ] Belonging to the ſame province. 


Hilfe. 

COMPT, J. [ compte, Fr.] Account; com- 

,  putation; reckoning. 8 Shakeſpeare. 

' To COMPT. v. 4. Au er, Fr. } To 
compute ; to e now uſe To. 

CounT. 

CO/MPTIBLE. 4. Accountable z ready to 
ive account. Shakeſpeare, . 


 ToCOMPTRO/LL. v. 42. To nn; to 


ever-rule; to oppoſe. 


- COMPTROLLER. /. { from conprel ; 


Director; ſupe Temple, 


a rviſor. 

' COMPTROLLERSHIP. 7. lin, comp- 
: - Carew, 2 
% EOMPU LSATIVELY. ad, By conſtraint. 
KF ++ Cori ia, A 


troller.] Superintendence. 


«* 


 COMPU/LSATORY. a. 


Shakeſpeare. . 
To COMPUTE, * a. [ compute, Lat.] To 


COMPU'TE. /. [compatue, Lat,] Compu- 


2. A companion; a 


CON 


[from compulſer 
Latin, ] Having the force of As oak 


Shakeſpeare, 
COMPU'LSION. V. [ compulſio, Lat] 
1. The act of compellint to ſomething; 
force. 
2. The ſtate of being compelled. Hale, 
COMPU'LSIVE, ad. {from compulſer, Fr,] 
Having the power to compel ; forcible, * 
Philips, 
COMPULSIVELY. ad. from compulſer] 
By force ; by violence, 
COMPU!LSIVENESS. + [from compulſrye.] 
Force ; compulſion; 
COMPU/LSORILY. ad. [from compulſory, ] 
Ina 3 or forcible manner; by 
violence. Bowel 
COMPU!/ LSORY. a. [ compulſeire, mee, 
Having the power of compelling. Brambal 


COMPU'NCTION, J. | compon#tion, Fr.] 
I. The power of 83 ſtimulation, 
Bron, 


2. Repentance; contrition. Clarendon, 
COMPU'NCTIOUS, a. { from cempunciion.] 
Repentant ; tender. . Shakeſpeare, 
COMPUNCTIVE. . [from ones} 
Cauſing remorſe. 

COMPURGA'TION, compurgat io, Lat. 
The practice of — pr at] 
racity by the teſtimony of another. 

COMPURGA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] One who 
bears his teſtimony to the credibility of 


another. Moodeuard. 
COM PU“ TABLE. 2. [from compute.] Ca- 
pable of being numbered. Hale. 


COMPUTA'TI ON. ſ. [from compute 

1. The act of — [ — 
2. The ſum collected or beutel by calcu- 
lation. Addiſon. 


ate; to count. Har. 
Pope. 


reckon; to calc 


tation; calculation. 

COMPU' TER, . from epi. Reckoner ; 
accountant.” $roi 
CO/MPUTIEST. . [ compuriſte, Fr.] Cal- 

culator; one ſkilled in computation. 

Motton. 

COMRADE. 75 [camerade, Fr.]- 

1. One who dwells in the ſame houſe or 
chamber. Shak peare. 

partner. iton. 

CON. A Latin inſeparable + prepoſition, 
which, at the beginning of words, hgnifics 
union; as-concourſe, a running together. 

CON, One who is on the negative fide of 
a queſtion, 

To CON. v. a. [connan, ons 
1. To know. Spenſer. 
2. To ſtudy, prove. Holder. 2 
3. To Con thanks To thank. ' - 
I 3 Shakeſpeare 


Milton, : 


NY ey OY 


CON 


To- CONCA'MER ATE. Y., 4s, [cone amero, 
Lat.] To arch over; to vault. * 

To CONCA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, 
Lat.] To link together. 

CONGATENA!TION. . [from concatenate. ] 
A ſeries of links. South, 

CONCAVA'TION. ſ. [from concave.] The 
act of making concave, 

CONCA'VE. 4. [concawus, Lat] Hollow; 

poſed to convex. Burnet. 

colca'v ENESS. Fe {from concave. 1 Hol- 

lowneſs. Dia. 


CONCA'VITY. / from concave.] Inter- 
nal ſurface of a 15 ow ſpherical or ſphe- 
roidical body.  Weoodroard, 


CONCA'VO-CONCAVE. 2. Concave or 
hollow on both ſides. 

ON AVO. CONVEX. 4. [from concave 
and convex,] Concave one way, and con- 
rex the other, Newton 

CONCA'VOUS. 3. [encavas, Lat.] Con- 
cave. 

CONCA'VOUSLY. - ad. { from concavens. ] 

* With hollowneſs. _ Brown. 

To CONCEAL. v. 2. [concels, Lat.], To 
hide ; to keep ſecret ; ; not to divulge. 


Broome, 


CONCE/ALABLE.. 4. "'Tfrom conceal. ] Ca- 
pable of being concealed. Brown. 
CONCE/ALEDNESS. ſ. { from concasl. ] - 
Privacy ; obſcurity. Dit, 
CONCEALER. . [from conceal. ] He = 
conceals any thing, 
CONCE' ALMENT. J. [from conceal.] | 
1. The act of hiding; ſecreſy. Glarville, 
+ The tate of being hid; privacy. 
_ on. 


3. Hiding place; retreat. 


To ONCE DE. v. 4. {concedo, Py jp To 


admit; to grant. 
CONCE/IT, fe Lcencept, French. 
1. Conception; thought; idea. Slug. 


Bentley. 


"Bos Underſtanding ; readineſs of apprehen- ; 


| on, 5 Wiſdem. 
3. Fancy; fantaſtical motion. Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. 
4 Opinion i ina neutral ſenſe. Shake); 
- 5+ A pleaſant fancy. Shak 2 . 
6. Sentiment. Popes 
7. Fondneſs; e opinion. Bentley. 


8. Out of | Cover Tet No longer 


fond of. Tillotſon. 
To CONCE/IT, v. a. To imagine 3 to be- 
lieve. South, 


1. Endowed with fancy. Nuolles. 
2. Proud ; ſond of himſelf; opinionative. 


| Felton. 
'CONCE' ITEDLV. ad. { from conceited. ] 
Fanecifully; Whimfcallyß. Donne. 
CONCE/ITEDN ESS. . 


$:| from. . conceized. ] 
* Exide; * of himſelf, ier. 


4 5 


res 45 


f CONCE'PTIOUS. a. de Lat]? Apr 
CONCE/ITED. particip. 4. t from conceit,] 


To CONCEF/RN. v. a. [concerner, Fr.] 


ae 29d - was 3 Rogers. 


CON 


CONCE/ITLESS. a. from conceit. Sie- 


id; without thought. Shakeſp care. 
C NCEUVABLE, 4. [from conceive. 
1, That may be imagined or thought. 
| ; Vi ilhins. 
5 That may be underſtood or believed, 
Atterbury. 
CONCETVA BLENESS. /. ſ. [from conceiv- 
able.] The quality of being conceivable. 
CONCE/LVABLY. ad. from conceivable. ] 
In a conceivable manner. 
To CONCEAVE. v. à4. {conceweir, Fr.] 
1. To admit into the womb. Pſalms. 
2. To form in the mind. Feremiah, 
> Js! To comprehend ; to underſtand, - 
| Shakeſpeare. 
he To think; u be of opinion. Suit. 
To CONCE/IV E. v. 
1. To think ; to bake an idea of. Watts. 
2. To b&ome pregnant. Geneſis. 
CONCEIVER. /. | from conceive. ] One 
that underſtands or apprehends. Breton. 
CONCE'NT. /. { concentus, Lat.] 
1. Concert of voices; CIA Bacon. 
2. Conſiſtency, x. Atterbury. 
To CONCENTRATE. v. 4. | concertrer, 
Fr.] To drive into a narrow compaſs. 
Arbuthbnet. 
CONCENTRA'TION, 6 [from eoncentrate.] 
Collection into a narrower ſpace round the 
center. 8 Peac bam. 
To CON CENTRE. v. 5. ſconcentrer, Fr.] 
To tend to one common centre. Hale. 
To CON CENTRE. v. 4. To emit to- 
Wards one centre. Decay of PM. 
CONCE/NTRICAL. 7 4. [concentricas, Lat.] 
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CONCE'N TRICK. 2. one common 
centre. Donne. Bentley. 
CONCE/PTACLE, +1 conceptaculum, Lat.] 


is contained ; a 
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That in which any 
veſſel. . Woodzeard. 
CONCE/PTIBLE. @. {from concipio concep- 
| Zum, Latin.] Intelligible ; capable to be 
underſtood. ; Hale. 
CONCE/PTION. /. [conceftio,' Latin. 
1. The act of conceivint, or quickening 
with pregnancy. | » Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being canceived. N 
3. Notion; idea. outh. 
4. Sentiment; purpoſe. 2 = en 
5 Apprehenſioa knowledge: Davies. 
Conceit; nne pointed thought. 
den. 
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to conceive ; pregnant. Shake 
CONCE/PTIVE. 4. [conceptum, Lat. 


pable to conceive. 


are. 
Ca- 
roWS. 


1. To relate ; to belong to. 
_y OT . ""_ with ſome paſſion. 


Locke, 


8 3» To 


CON 


* To intereſt; to engage by 2 
e. 

4. To diſturb 3 Simake viidety. NA 
CONCE/ RN. ; 

1. Bufineſs ; fair. | 

2. Intereſt; engagement. 

3. — moment. 
4 affection; regard. Addiſon. 
— prep, Relating to; with 

relation to. Bacon. Tillorfore 
CONCE'RNMENT. ,. {from concern, ] 


Rogers, 
Burner. 
. 


1. The thing in which we are co 
or intereſted j buſineſs; intereſt, Tillocſon. 
2. Relation; influence. ö nbam. 
* buſineſs. L te. 
= Importance — 3 
8 Interpofition ; regard; E 


6. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. © rylles. 
To CONCE- RT. Ve 4. ¶ cancerter, 8 | 

1. To ſettle any thing in private. 

2. To ſettle; to contrive z wenn: 


©£O'NCERT. g. ¶ from the verb.] 
1. Communication of deſigns. Swift, 


*\ —— — performers play 


— DN. /. [concertatio, Lat. 
Strife; contention. 

CONCE'RTATEV E. . ¶ concertarivus, Lat. 1 
Contentious. Diet. 

CONCPSSION. /. {concefſio, Lat.] : 
1. The act of granting or yielding. Hale, 
2. A grant; the thing yielded 


— * L from Cone 
By way of conceſſion. 


CONES: Gans, Latin. ] a a a 


— J. The name of a curve. 


'Fo-CONCULIATE. v. 4. | concilio, Latin. ] f 


To gain. 


| Brow 
CONCILEA/TION. J. [Gros conciliate. ] The 


iling. 


act of ga 


. from — Jone 


that makes peace between others. 


CONCULIATORY, 3. {from conciliate.] 


Relating to reconciliation. D:i4. 


.CONCI'NNITY. /. {Com cancianites, Lat.] 


Decency; -fitnels, 
CONCI'NN OUS. a. [ concinrus, Lat,] Be- 


con 


CONCITA'TION. / fconcitatie, Lat.] The 

act of ſtirria 2 Brown, 
CONCLAMA/TION. / Ag oute Ds. 
CO'NCLAVE. ſ. [conglawe, N 

1. A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardina!s mee 

or the affembly of the cardinals. | 04 


Shakeſpeare, 9th, 

Yo NS 

0 L E. . . L 

1. To ſhut. f [oe fe *l. 

2. To collect b ratiocination. Tilltfor, 
: 2a To decide; 2 determine. Addifen, 

4. To end; to finiſh, Bacon. Dryden, 

5. To oblige, as by the final determination, 


Hale. Atterbury, 
To CONCLUDE. v. its 
1. To perform the lat act of rauocina- 


- tion; to eee Davies. Beyl. 

2. To ſettle opinion. Arterb ry. 
3. Finally to — Shakeſpeare, 
4. To end. D 


— 7 fg ee 
onſeq regular proo le, 
CONCLUDENT. 9: [from conclude] De- 


ciſive. Hale, 


CONCLU'SIBLE. 4. from 3 De- 
[ 2 


tetminable. 
CONCLUSION. C [from wt. 
r. — final 4 cifion, Hooker, 
1750 | 


2. Collection from n. 1 
| ws ls, 


conſequence, 
3. The cloſe, 
— The event of. ents. Shatefpeart. 
5. The end; the i ig Shakeſpeare, 
6. Silence; 'confiienient of the thoughts, 
Shakeſpeare. 
CONCLUSIVE. 4. [from conclude, ] 
1. one} ; giving the hy determinatich. 


EN * une Ps 


ad. [from er 


m neu 
opinion. Hale . 


— CLUSIVELY. 
perth | 
CONCLU'/SIVENESS, /. [fro 
Power of AL 11 
To CONCOA'GULA'TE. v. a. To con- 

geal one thing with another. yl. 
CONCOAGCULA'/TION. f. {from con Ae 
late.] A coagulation by which di at 
bodies are Joined in one 2 85 
To CON CO er. v. irs ſtoncoguo, Lat 
x. To digeſt by 2 domach. 7 por 


2. To 
coming; CON CO Eriéw. ax eoncedt. ] Di 
CONC ISE. — fave 8. Brief; geſtion in the ffomach; 2 
mort. en. Ne. heat. 
.CONCLI'SELY. ad. [from conciſe. Wy -CONCO'/LOUR.” 4. {eoncolor, Lat]: 0 
ſhortly, Broome, one colour, 24 
CONCTSENESS. , {from conciſe, J Bre- .CONCO'/MITANCE, 3 f. [from 155 
vity ; ſhortneſs. 3 en. — faked | Lat.] 8 Jun Fe 
conciſum, Lat. Gat : ether wi S ing. . 
oF; z ei * 2225 ] * —— 


CONCU- 


CON 


CO'NCOMITANT, a. [ concomitans, Lat. ] 
Conjoined with; concurrent with. Locke, 

CO'NCOMITANT. ſ. Companion; per- 
ſon connected. out h. 

CO'NCOMITANTLY. ad. f from concomi- 
tant, } In company with others. 

To CONCOMITATE. v. a. [| concomitatus, 
Lat.] To be connected with any thing, 
| Harvey. 

CO'NCORD. /. [concordia, Latin.] 

1. Agreement between perſons or things; 
peace; union. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A compact, Davies. 
3. Harmony; conſent of ſounds. 

: * Shakeſpeare, 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another. | Locke, 

CONCO'RDANCE. /. [concordantia, Lat.] 
I. Agreement, 

2. A book which ſhews in how many texts 


of 1cripture any word occurs. Sxoift. 
CON COH RDANT. a. [ concordans, Latin. |] 
Agreeable ; agreeing. | Brown. 


CONCO/RDATE. /. | concerdat, Fr.] A 
compact; a convention. Swift. 
CONCO'RPORAL. a. [ from contorporo, 
Lat.] Of the ſame body. Dit. 
To CONCO'RPORATE. v. a. [con and 
corpus, Lat.] To unite in one maſs or 
ſubſtance. - Taylor. 
CON CORPORATION. {. [from concor po. 
rate.] Union in one maſs. Dick. 
CONCOURSE. /. [concurſus, au 
1. The confluence of many perſons or 
things, Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. The perſons aſſembled, Dryden, 
3. The point of junction or interſection 
of two bodies. Newton. 
CONCREMA/TION., /{, | from concremo, 
Lat.] The act of burning together, Di. 
CO'NCREMENT, ſ. [from concreſco, Lat.] 
The maſs formed by concretion. Hale, 
CONCRE'SCENCE. /. [from concreſco, we. ] 
The act or quality of growing by the unio 
of ſeparate particles, Raleigh. 
To CONCRE'TE. v. n. [concreſco, Latin. ] 
To coaleſce into one mals. Newton, 
To CONCRE'TE. v. a, To form by con- 
cretion. . | ; Hale. 
CO'NCRETE. a: [from the verb.] | 
1. Formed by concretion. - Burnet. 
2, [In logick.] Not abſtraQt ; applied to a 
ſubject. | Hieoler. 
CO'NCRETE. ſ. A maſs formed by con- 
CONCRE/TELY. ad. err concrete.] In 
a manner including the ſubject with the 
predicate, > Norris. 
CONCRE/TENESS, /. [from concrete. ] Coa- 
gulation; collection of fluids into a ſolid 
maſs; So Die. 
CONCRE'TION: /. [from concrete. ] 
1. The act of concteting; coalition. 
Vor. I, | 


cretion. Bentley. 


CON 


2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſe- 

parate particles, BE Bacon, 
CO'NCRETIVE. a. [from concrete.] Coa- 

gulative. Brown, 
CONCRE'/TURE., . A maſs formed by 


coagulation, 


CONCU'BINAGE. ſ. [| concubinage, Fr.] 


The act of living with a woman not 
married. Broome. 
CONCUBINE. .. ¶ cenenbina, Latin. ] A 
woman kept in fornication; a whore. Bacon, 
To CONCU/LCATE. v. a. | conculco, Lat.] 
To tread or trample under foot; 
CONCULCA'TION. f; [ conculcatio, Lat.] 
Trampling with the feet. 
CONCU?PISCENCE. ſ. I concupiſcentia, Lat.] 
Irregular deſire; libidindus wiſh, Bentley. 
CONC?T//FISCENT, 'a. | concupiſcens, Lat.] 
Libidinous; lecherous, . Shakeſpeare, 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL. a. [from concupi- 
ſcent.] Relating to concupiſcence. 
CONCUPT/SCIBLE. a. | concupiſcibilis,Lat.] 
Impreſſing deſire. ; South, 
To CONCUR, v. z. | concarro, Latin.] 
1. To meet in one point. Temple, 
2. To agree; to join in one action. Swift, 
3. To be united with; to be conjoined, 
Tillotſon. 
4. To contribute to one common event. 
| Collier, 
CONCU/RRENCE, P 
CONCU RRENCY. { J. [from concur, ] 
1. Union; aſſociation; conjunction. 
Clarendon, 
2. Combination of many agents or <cir- 
cumſtances. Craſbaxu. 
3. Aſſiſtance; help. Rovers, 
4. Joint right; common claim. Abylife, 
CONCU/RRENT. 4. | from concur, ] 
1. Acting in conjunction; concomitant 
in agency. Hale. 
2. Conjoined ; aſſociate; concomitant. 
Barons 


 CONCU'RRENT, ſ. That which coneurs. 


Decay of Piety. 
CONCU?SSION. ſ. | conciſſio, Lat.] The 
act of ſhaking; tre mefaction. Bacon. 
CONCUꝰSSIVE. a. ¶ concuſſus, Lat.] Have 
ing the power or quality of ſhaking, 
To CONDE MN. v. 4. condemno, Latin. ] 
1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſh-" 
ment. | Fiddes, 
2. To cenſure; to blame: contrary to 
approve. "6, Torte. 
3. To fine. CEroxicles, 
CONDE/MNABLE. 4. [ from condemn, 1 
Blameable; culpable, Breton. 
CONDEM NATION. ſ. f condemnatio, u.! 
The ſentence by Which any one is doome 
to puniſhment. Romans, 
CONDE'MNATORY. 3. [from condemn. ] 
Paſſing a ſentence of condemnation, 
: Government of the Tongues 
Az | CONs 
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CON 


CONDE'MNER. ſ. [from condemn. } A 


blamer; a cenſurer. Taylor. 

CONDE'NSABLE. 42. [| from condenſate.] 
That which is capable of condenſation, 

To CONDE/NSATE. v. 4. | cendenſo, Lat.] 
To make thicker. 

To CONDE'NSATE. v. a. To grow thick- 


er, 
CONDENSATE. @. [| condenſatus, Latin. Þ 


Made thick; compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 
| Peacham. 


CONDENSA'TION. . I from condenſate. ] 
The act of thickening any body. Oppo- 


ſite to rarefaction. Ralcigh, Bentley, 
To CONDE'NSE. v. @. | condenjo, Latin. ] 
To make any body more thick, cloſe and 


weighty. Modævard. 
To CONDENSE. v. 2. To grow cloſe and 
weighty. Newton. 
CONDENSE. 2. [from the verb.] Thick ; 
denſe. h Bentley. 


CONDENSER. ſ. A veſſel, wherein to 
crowd the air. Quincy. 

CONDENSTTV. . from condenſe. ] The 
ſtate of being condenſed. 

CO'NDERS. /. | corduire, French.] Such 
as ſtand upon high places near the ſea- 
coaſt, . at the time of herring-fiſhing, to 
make figns to the fiſhers which way the 
ſhole of herrings paſſeth. Coævel. 

To CONDESCEND. v. 2. | candeſcendre, 
French. 8 
1. To depart from the privileges of ſupe- 
riority. 5 Watts. 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice 
can require. 6 * 
3. To ſtoop; to bend; to yield, Milton. 

CONDESCE'NDENCE.. ſ. ¶ condeſcendence, 
French. ] Voluntary ſubmiſfion. 

CONDESCE'/NDINGLY. ad. | from conde- 


Sending. By way of voluntary humika- 
y w 


_ tion; ay of kind conceſſion. 
CONDESCE'NSION. /. { from condeſcend. ] 
Voluntary humiliation 3 deſcent from ſu- 
periority. Tillotſan. 
CONDESCE'NSIVE. a. { from condeſcend. 
Courteovs. 
CONDT GN. 4. [ condignus, Latin, ] Suita- 
ble; deſerved ; merited. ' Arbutbnet. 
CONDIGNNESS. ſ. ¶ from condign.} Suita- 
bleneſs; agreeableneſs to deſerts, 
CONDIGNLY. ad. ¶ from cordign.] De- 
ſe ved; according to merit. | 
CO'NDIMENT. /. f condimentum, Latin. ] 
Seaſoning ; ſauce. Bacon. 
CONDISCIPLE. /. [ condiſeipulus, Lat.] A 
ſchoolfellow. 
To CON DTITE. v. a. condio, Lat.] To 
_ pickle; to preſerve by ſalts. Taylor. 
CO/'NDITEMENT. ſ. ¶ from condite, J A 
* compoſition of conſerves, Die, 


x 


CON 


CONDITION. . [ condition, Fr. 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is de- 
nominated good or bad. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Attribute; accident; property. 
Newten, 
3- Natural quality of the mind; temper ; 
temperament, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Moral quality; virtue, or vice, | 
; Raleigh, South, 
5. State; circumſtances. Mate. 
6. Rank. Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
7. Stipulation; terms of compact. 
Ben. Jobnſon. Clarenden. 
8. The writing of agreement; compact. 
5 Shakeſpeare, 


To CONDITION. v. =. [ from the noun. ] 


To make terms; to flipulate. Donne. 
CONDTTIONAL. 4. from condition.] By 
way of ſtipulation; not abſolute. South, 
CONDVTIONAL. /. { from the adjective.] 
A limitation, acon. 
CONDITIONA'LITY. q. [from conditional. 
Limitation by certain terms. | 
Decay FA Piety. 

CONDITIONALLY. ad. [from conditional. ] 
With certain limitations; on particular 
terms. 4 South, 


 CONDFTIONARY, @. I from condition.] 


Stipulated, Norris. 
To CONDTCTIONATE. v. a. To regulate 
by certain conditions. Beroun. 
CONDVTIONATE, as Eftabliſhed on cer- 
tain terms. Hammond. 


CONDVTIONED. 8. | from condition. ] Hau- 
. Ing qualities or propertics good or bad, 

| ' Shakeſpeare, 
To CONDO'LE. v. 3. [| cendoles, Latin, ] 
To lament with thoſe that are in- misfor- 


tune. Temple. 
To CONDOTLE. wv. a. To bewail with 
another, - Dryden. 


CONDO'LEMENT, . { from condole.] 
Grief ; ſorrow. | Shakeſpeare, 
CONDO'/LENCE. ſ. ¶ condoleance, French. ] 
Grief for the ſorrows of another. Arbuthrot. 


CONDO/LER. . | from condole.] One 


that compliments anoiher upon his misfor- 
tunes, : : 
CONDONA'TION. /. [ condonatio, Latin. } 
A pardoning ; a forgiving. | 
To CONDU'CE. v. 2. ¶ conduco, Lat.] Te 
promote an end; to contribute. 
Tillotſon, Newton. 
To CONDU*CE. v. a. To conduct. Motto. 
CONDU'CIBLE. 2. ¶ conducibilis, Latin. ] 
Having the power of condueing. Bentley. 
CONDU'CIBLENESS, /. ¶ from conducible. | 
The quality of contributing to any end. 


-CONDU'/CIVE. a. I from conguce. ] That 


which may contribute to any end. Rogers: 


CONDU'/CIVENESS. /. { from conducive. ] 
CONDUCT. 


The quality ef conducing, 


CON 


CO/NDUCT. g. [conduit, Fr.] 


1, Management; economy. Bacon, 
2. The act of leading troops. aller. 
3. Convoy; eſcorte; guard. 1 Eſdras. 


4. A warrant by which a convoy is ap- 


vointed, 
8. Behaviour; regular life, 


To CONDU'CT. v. a. { conduire, French. |] 


1. To lead; to direct; to accompany in 


order to ſhew the way. Milton. 
2. To attend in. civility. 

3. To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 

4. To head an army. 
CONDUCTIVTIOUS. 4. [ conductitius, Lat.] 

Hired. f Apyliffe. 
CONDU'CTOR., f. [from conduct. ] 

1. A leader; one who ſhews another the 
way by accompanying him. Dryden, 
2. A chief; a general. | 

3. A manager; a director. 


4. An inſtrument to direct the knife in . 


Quincy. 


A 


cutting. 
CONDU'/CTRESS. ſ. [ from conduct. 
woman that directs. 
CO'NDUIT. {. [conduit, French. ] 
1, A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 


waters. Davies. 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn, Shakeſpeare. 


CONDUPLICA/TION, . | conduplicatio, 
Latin, ] A coubling. : 
CONE. J. [ae ] A ſolid body, of which 


the baſe is a circle, and which ends in a 


point. 

To CONFA'BULATE. v. 1. [confabulo, 
Lat.] To talk eaſily together; to chat. 

CONFABULA/TION. /. { confabulatio, Lat.] 
Eaſy converſation, 

CONFA/BULATORY. 4. [ from confubu- 


late.] Belonging to talk. ; 
CONFARREA/TION, . { confarreatio, 
Lat.] The ſolemnization of marriage by 

eating bread together. Aylife. 


To CONFE'CT. v. a. [ confectus, Latin. To 


make up into ſweetmeats. 
CO'NFECT. /. [ from the verb. 

meat, . 
CONFE/CTION, ſ. [confe&#i2, Latin. ] 

1. A preparation of fruit, with ſugar; a 
| ſweetmeat, | Addiſon. 

2. A compoſition z a mixture. Sbhaleſp. 


] A ſweets 


CONFE'CTIONARY. ſ. | from confe&#ton, ] 
mY Ye ] ' CO'NFESSOR. ſ. [confefſerr, French. ] 


One whole trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CONFE'CTIONER. ſ. [ from confection, ] 
One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
| | Boyle. 
CONFEDERACY, g. [ confederation, Fr. |] 
League; union; engagement. Shakeſpeare. 
To CONFE DERATE. v. a. [ confederer, 
French.] To join in a league; to unite ; 
to ally, | 


' Swift. 


Shakeſpeare, + 


Knolles "= 


CON 


To CONFE'DERATE. v. 2. To league; 


to unite in league. South, 
CONFE'DERATE. 4. | from the verb.] 
United in a league, Pſalms, 
CONFE'/DERATE. /. [ from the verb.] 
One who engages to ſupport another; an 
ally, : Dryden, 
CONFEDERA'7TION, ſ. [ confederation, Fr.] 
League ; alliance, Bacon, 
To CONFE/R. v. . [ confers, Lat.] To 
diſcourſe with another upon a ſtated ſub- 
: Clarendon, 


Raleigh. Boyle, 


28 ; 
To CONFE'R, v. a. 
1. To compare. 
2. Jo give; to beſtow. 
5 Clarendon. Tillotſon, 
3. To contribute; to conduce, - Glanwille, 
CONFERENCE. /. [ conference, French. ] 
1. Formal diſcourſe; oral diſcuſſion of any 
queſtion, Sidney. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing 
ſome point. 
3. Compariſon. | Aſcbam. 
CONFE/RRER. ſ. from confer. 
1. He that converſes. 
2. He that beſtows. 
To CONFE'SS. v. a. [ confeſſer, Fr.] 
1. To acknowledge a erime. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the e 2th 
to the prieſt. Wake, 
3. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, 
as a prieſt, 


4. To own; to avow; not to deny, Matt. 
5. To grant; not to diſpute. Locke, 
6. To thew; to prove; to atteft, Pope. 


20 CONFE'SS, v. n. To make confeſſion; 
as, he is gone to the prieſt to confeſs. 
CONFE'SSEDLY. ad. {| from cenfi/jed. ] 
Avowedly ; indiſputably. South. 
CONFE'SSION.. /. {from confeſs. ] 
1. The acknowledgment ot a crime. 


Temple, 


2. The a& of diſburdening the conſcience 
to a prieſt, Wake, 
3. Profeſſion; avowal. 1 Tim, 


4. A formulary in which the articles of 
faith are compriſed. 


CONFE/SSIONAL. J. { French. ] The ſeat 


in which the confeſſor ſits, 2 

CONFE/5SSIONARY. g. ¶ confeſſionaire, Fr.] 
The ſeat, where the prieſt ſits to hear con- 
feſſions. 


1. One who makes profeſſion of his faith 
in the face of danger. Stilling fleet. 


2. He that hears confeſſions, and preſcribes _ 


penitence. Taylor . 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes. 


CONFE'ST. a. Open; known ; not con- 


N 


W 


\ cealed, _ . * Robe. 
CONFE/STLY, ad. Undiſputab'y ; evi- 
dently. Decay of Piety. 
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To CONFINE. v. . 


"SS 


CONFICIENT. 2. That cauſes or pro- 
cures. | Die. 
CO'NFIDANT, , ¶ confident, French. ] A 
perſon truſted with private aftairs. 
3 Arbutbnot. 
To CON FIDE. v. 3. ¶ conſido, Latin. ] To 
truſt in; to put truſt in. Congreve., 
CO/NFIiDENCE. . [conficentia, Län. 
1. Firm belief of another. Soutb. 
2. Truft in his own abilities or fortune. 


Clarendon. 
3. Vitious boldneſs, Oppoſed to modeſty. 
a Hooker, 


4. Honeſt boldneſs ; firmneſs of integrity. 
2. Eſdras. Milton, 
5. Truſt in the goodneſs of another. 1 Fo. 
6. That which gives or cauſes confidence. 
CO'NFIDENT, 4. [from cenfide. ] Zi 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. Hammond. 
2: Poſitive; affimative ; dogmatical. 
3. Secure of ſucceſs. Sidney. South, 
4. Without ſuſpicion; truſting without 
limits, Shakeſpeare. 
5. Bold to a vice; impudent. : 
CO/NFIDENT. ſ. [| from confide, J One 
truſted with ſecrets, South, 


, CO'NFIDENTLY. ag. [from confident.] 


1. Without doubt; without fear. 
Acterbury. 

2. Wi h firm truſt. Dryden. 
3. Without appearance of doubt; poſi- 
tively ; dogmatically. Ben. Jobnſon. 

CONFIDENTNESS. ſ. [ from confident. ] 
Aſſurance. 

CONFIGUR A'/TION. /. [corfiguration, Fr.] 
1. The form of the various parts, adapted 
to each other, | Noodoard. 
2. The face of the horoſcope. 

To CONFUGURE. v. 4. [from figura, 
Latin.] To diſpoſe into any form. 


Bentley. 


CONFINE. /. [ confinis, Lat.] Common 
boundary; border; edge. Locke. 
CONFINE. . ¶ confinis, Latin. ] Bordering 
upon. | | 
To border upon; to 
touch on different territories. Milton, 
To CONFINE. v. a, [confiner, Fr.] 
1. To bound; to limit. 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
To reſtrain; to tie up to. Dryden, 
CONFINELESS. a. {from confine. } Bund- 
tes; unlimited, - Shakeſpe 
CONFINEMENT. / [ from confine. } Im- 
prifonment ; reſtraint of liberty. Addi ſon. 
CONTUNER, ſ. If om conffne.] 
1. A botdeter; one that lives upon con- 
fines, Daniel. 
2. A near neighbour. Motton. 
3. One which touches upon two different 
destons, . 


3 


Bacon. 


CONFINITY, /. [confinitas, Lat.] Near. 
nels. Dit. 
To COMFI'RM. . 3. [ confirmo, Latin, ] 

1. To puſt paſt doubt by new evidence. 
Addiſon, 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 1 Mac, Shakeſp, 
3. To fix; to radicate, Viſeman. 
4. To complete; to perfect. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities or 
ties. Swift, 
6. To admit to the full privileges of a 

Chriſtian, by impoſition of hands. 

Hammond, 
CONFURMABLE. 4. [from cenfirm.] That 
which is capable of inconteſtible evidence, 
Freun. 

CONFIR MA/TION. F. ¶ from confirm. 
1, The act of eftabliſhing any thing cr 
perſon; ſettlement. - Shakeſpeare, 


2. Evidence; additional proof. M£&nols, 
3. Proof; convincing teftimony. &Szath, 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite. Hammond, 


CONFIRMA'TOR. An atteſter; he that 
puts a matter paſt doubt. Brown, 
CONFIV/RMATORY. a. [from confirm, } 
Giying additional teſtimony. | 
CONFIRMEDNESS, ſ. [from confirmed. 
Confirmed ſtate. Decay «of Piety. 
CONFURMER. /. [from confirm. ] One that 
confirms; an atteſter; an eftabliſher. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
CONFUSCABLE. a. [from confiſcate. | Lia- 
ble to forfeiture. | 
To CONFFSCATE. v. a. [ confiſquer, Fr.] 
To transfer private property to the publick, 
by way of penalty, Bacon, 
CONFTSCATE. 3. [| from the verb.] 
Transferred to the publick as forfeit. 
; | Shakeſpeare. 
CONFISC ACTION. /. {from conſſcate.] The 
act of transferring the forfeited goods of 
_ criminals to publick uſe. Bacon. 
CONFITENT. ,. { confitens, Latin. ] One 
confefling. Decay of Piety. 
CO'NFITURE. .. [ French. ] A ſweatmeat; 
a confection. Bacon. 
To CONFTI/X. v. a. [confixum, Latin.] To 
fix down. Shakeſpeare, 
CONFLA'/GRANT. 3. ¶ conflagrars, Lat. 
Involved in a general fire, Milton. 
CONFLAGRA'TION, ,. [conflagratio, Lat.] 
1. A general fre, Bextly, 
2. It is taken for the fire which ſhall con- 
ſume this world at the conſummation, 
GONFLA'TION. /. [conflatum, Latin.) 
1. The act of blowing many inſtruments 
together, | Bacon, 
2. A caſting or melting of metal. 
CONFLE'XURE. /. Ceonflerura, Latin.] A 
bending. The 
To CONELVCT. . ”, [confligo, Lat.] Ta 
firive; to conteſt z to fight; to ſtruggle. 
2 T: a Tlotſon, 
CN. 
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CON 


CO!NFLICT. f, [conflifus, Latin. 
1. A violent collifion, or oppoſition, 


Boyle, 

A combat; a fight between two. | 
, , . Shakeſpeare. 
3. Conteſt ; ſtrife; contention, Shakeſp. 


Struggle; agony ; pang. Rogers, 
CONF LUENCE. Jp | confluo, Latin, ] , 


1. The junction or union of ſeveral ſtreams. 


. Raleigh. Brerewwood. 
2. The act of crowding to a place. Bacon. 
A concourſe z a multitude. Temple. 


| CO'NFLUENT. a. [ confluens, Lat.] Run- 


ning one into another; meeting, Blackmore, 
CO'NFLUX. ſ. | confluxio, Latin. ] 
1. The union of ſeveral currents. 
Clarendon. 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. Milton. 
CONFO'RM. a. [conformis, Latin.] Aſſum- 
ing the ſame form; reſembling, Bacon. 
To CONFO/RM. v. a. { conformo, Latin. 
To reduce to the like appearance with 
ſomething elſe. Hooker. 
To CONFO'RM, v. n. To comply with. 
| Dryden. 
CONFO'RMABLE. a. [from conform. | 
1, Having the fame form; fimilar. Hooker. 
2. Agrecable ; ſuitable; not oppoſite. 
1 ; — 
3. Compliant; ready to follow directions; 
obſequious. | Sprat. 
CONFO'RMABLY. ad.. [ from conformable. ] 
With conformity ; ſuitably. Locke. 
CONFORMA'TION. /. [ French; confor- 
matio, Latin.] 
1. The form of things as relating to each 


other. | | Helder. 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or 
conformity. 5 Watts. 


CONFO'RMIST.. ſ. [from conform. ] One 
that complies with the worſhip of the 
church of England. | 

CONFO'RMITY. /. [from conform.] 

1. Similitude ; reſemblance. 

Hooker. Addiſon. 
2, Conſiſtency. Arluthnot. 

CONFORTA'TION. /. [from conforto, Lat.] 
Collation of ftrength. Bacon, 

To CON FO“ UND. v. 4. | confondre, Fr.] 

1. To mingle things. Genefis. 
2. To perplex; to mention without due 
diſtinction. Locke. 


3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 


words, Locke. 
4. To throw into conſternation; to per- 
plex; to aſtoniſh ; to ſtupifſ. Milton. 
5. To deſtroy. Daniel. 
CONFO/UNDED. part. a. [from confound.] 
Hateful; deteſtable. Grew, 
CONFO/UNDEDLY. ad. [ from confounded.) 
Hatefully ; ſhamefu]ly. Addiſon, 


_ CONFO'UNDER. ſ. [from confound.] He 
who diſturbs, perplexes, or deſtroys, 


CON 


CONFRATE'RNITY. /. [from con and fra- 
ternitas, Latin.) A body of men united 
for ſome religious purpoſe, Stilling fleet. 

CONFRICA'/TION. /. {from con and frico, 
Lat.] The act of rubbing againft any 
thing. Bacon. 

To CONFRONT, v. a. [ confro 


nter, Fr.] 
1. To ſtand againft another in full view ; 
to face. 


Dryden. 
2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition to 
another. Sidney. 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in 
open court. | f 
4. To compare one thing with another. 
5 Addiſon. 

CONFRONTA'TION. /. [French.] The 
act of bringing two evidences face to face, 

To CONFUSE. v. a. [confuſus, Latin.] 
1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly, 

2. To mix; not to ſeparate, 

3. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh ; to obſcure; 
- Watts. 

4. To hurry the mind. Pope. 

CONFU'SEDLY, ad. ¶ from confuſed.] . 

1. In a mixed mals ; without ſeparation. 

Raleigh, 

2. Indiſtinctly; one mingled with another. 

Newton, 

3. Not clearly; net plainly, Clarendon, 

4. Tumultuoully ; haſtily, Dryden, 

CONFU'SEDNESS. /. {from confuſed. ] 
Want of diſtinctneſs; want of clearneſs. 

Norris. 

CON FUSION. /. from confuſe. ] 

1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medly. 

Davies. 


2. Tumult. Hooker, 


3. Indiſtinct combination. Locke, 
4. Overthrow ; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 


5. Aſtoniſhment; diſtraction of mind. 
g VSpecator. 
CONFU'TABLE. 4. from confute.] Poſſi- 
ble to be diſproved, Broxun. 
CONFUTA'TION. .. [ confutatio, Latin. J 
The act of confuting ; diſproof. 
To CONFU'TE. v. @. {[confuto, Latin.) 
To convitt of errour; to diſprove. 


| Hudibras, 

CO/NGE. ſ. [conge, French, ] 
1. Act of reverence ; bow; courteſy. 
| Swift. 
Spenſer. 
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2. Leave; farewel. | 
To CONGE. v. ». To take leave. 
| * Shakeſpeare, 
CONGE D'ELIRE, [Fr.] The king's per- 
miſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in time 
of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop, Spect᷑ator. 
CO/NGE, /. [In architecture.] A mould- 
ing in form of a quarter round, or a ca- 
verto. Chambers, 
To CONGEF/AL. v. 4. ¶congelo, Latin. 
1. To turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a ſo- 
lid ſtate. Spenſer, 
2. To 
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Shateſp. 


2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
To CONGE'AL. v. n. To conerete, by 
cold. a Burnet, 


CONGEALABLE. 2. from congeal.] Suſ- 
ceptible of congelation. Bacon. 
CONGEALMENT. /. [ from congeal.] The 
clot formed by congelation. Shakeſpeare. 
CONGELA*'TION, . from congeal. ] State 
of being congealed, or made ſolid. 
Arbuthmt. Brown, 
CONGE'NER. ſ. [ Latin. ] Of the fame 
kind or nature. 2 Midler. 
CONGE/NEROUS. 3. [| congener, Latin. ] 
Of the ſame kind. Brown. Arbutbnot. 
CONGENEROUSNESS. /. {from conge- 
. merous. } The quality of being from the 
_fame orginal. 
CONGENIAL. 2. [co and genius, Latin. ] 
Partaking of the ſame genius; cognate. 
Wotton, Pope. 
CONGENIA'LITY. ſ. | from congenital. ] 
Cognation of mind. 
CONGE/NIALNESS. /. I from coxgenial. } 
Cognation of mind. | 
CONGE'NITE. a. [congenitus, Latin. ] Of 
the ſame birth ; connate. Hale. 
CONGER. /. [congrus, Latin.] The ſca- 
eel. ; Walton, 
CONGERIES. ,. [Latin,] A maſs of ſmall 
bodies heaped up together. Beyle. 
To CONGE'ST. v. a. ¶ cengqtum, Latin. 
To heap up. 
CONGE'STIBLE. 2. [from cengef.] That 
may be heaped up. i 
CON GE STION. ſ. Cengeſlio, Latin.] A 
coll-ction of matter, as in abſceſſes. Duincy, 
CO'NGIARY. ſ. ſcongiarizm, Lat.] A gift 
diſtributed to the Roman people or ſoldiery. 


Audi. 


— 


To CON GLA CIATE. v. . [ cong/aciatus, 
Latin. ] To turn to ice, Brown. 
CONGLACIA'TION. , from conglaciace.] 

Act of changing into icc. Brown. 
To CONGLO'BATE. v. 4. | conglobatus, 
Latin. ] To gather into a hard firm ball. 


Greew. 


CONGLO'BATE. 2. Moulded into a firm 
ball. 7 Cheyne, 
CONGLO/BATELY, ad, In a ſpherical 


form. | 
CONGLOPBA*'TION. ſ. {from cenglobate.] 
2 A round body. Brozwn. 
To CONGLO/BE. v. 2. ſconglabo, Latin. 


To gather in'o a round maſs. Pope. 
To CONGLO#BE. v. 2. To coaleſce into a 
round maſs, Milton. 


To COEGLO'MERATE. v. 2. | conglo- 
mero, Lat.] To gather into a ball, like a 

| ball of threa l. - 1 Cet. 

CON GLOCMER ATE. . from the verb. 
1. Gathered intb a round ball, ſo as that 
the fibres are diſtinct, C' one. 
2. Collected ; twiſted toge:};er, 


CON 


CONGLOMERA'TION, /. [from congle- 
merate.] 1 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball. 
2. Intertexture; mixture. Ban. 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. a. ¶ conglutino, 
Lat.] To cement; to reunite. 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. . To coaleſce, 
CONGLUTIN A/TION. /. ¶ from congluti- 
nate.] The act of uniting wounded bo- 
dies, . Arbuthng, 
CONGLU/TINATIVE. @. | from conglati- 
nate, ]) Having the power of uniting 
wounds, 8 
CONGLUTINA “TOR. F{. | from congluti- 
nate.) That which has the power of unit- 
ing wounds. | Wonaward. 
CONGRA/TULANT. @. ¶ from cengratu- 
late.) Rejoicing in participation. Milton. 
To CONGRA'TULATE. v. a. | gratuler, 
Latin. ] To compliment upon any happy 
event, Sprat. 
To CONGRA'TULATE. v. x. To rejoice in 
participation, Sævift. 
9 ATULACTION. ſ. {from congratu- 
ate, 
1. The act of profeſſing joy for the happi- 
neſs or ſucceſs of another, 
2. The form in which joy is profeſſed. 
CONGRA'TULATORY. a. | from congra- 
tulate.] Expreſſing joy for the good of 


another. 
To CONGREE. v. 2. To agree; to join. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To CONGREET. v. =, | from con and 
grect.] To ſalute reciprocally. Sbateſp, 
To CO'NGREGATE. ». 8. | congrego, Lat.] 
To collect; to aſſemble; to bring into 
one place. EKaleigb. Newton, 
To CONGREGATE, v. n. To aſſemble; 
to week, Dent am, 
CO'NGREGATE. - a. | from the verb.] 
Collected; compact. Bacon, 
CONGREGA/TION. /. [from congregare. ] 
1. A coll:&tion; a mais brought together, 
| | | Shakeſpeare, 
2. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in 
publick, 7+ Homer. Swift, 
CONGREGA'TIONAL. . from congre- 
gation. } Paublick ; pertaining to a con- 
gregation. d ? 
CONGRESS. .. fcongreſſus, Latin.) 
3. A meeting; a thuck ; a conflict. 
Dryden. 
2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of 
affairs be ween different nations. 
CONGR E/SSIVE. a. [from corgreſi.] Meet- 
ing; encountering, Brun. 
To CONGRUE. v. 1. [from congrue, Lat.] 
To agree ; to be conſiſtent with; to ſuit. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
CO'NGRUENCE. FL. | congruentia, Latin. ] 
Agreement; ſuitableneſs of one thing w 
ano ber 4 


CONGRVU - 


CON 


CO'NGRUENT. 4. ¶ congruens, Latin. ] 

Agreeing ; correſpondent, Cheyne. 
CONGRU/ITY. /. {from congrue.] 

1. Suitableneſs ; agreeableneſs. Glanville, 

2. Fitneis ; pertinence. 

3. Conſequence of argument; reaſon ; 
conſiſtency. Hocker. 
CO'NGRUMENT. . [from congrue.] Fit- 

neſs; adaptat on. Ben. Johnſon. 
CONGRUOUS. a. [congruus, Latin. ] 

1. Agreeable to; conſiſtent with, Locke. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to. Cheyne. 

3. Rational; fit. Atterbury. 
CON GRUOUSLY. ad. [ from congruous. ] 

Suitably ; pertinently. Boyle. 
CO/NICAL. 2 a. [conicus, Latin. ] Having 
CO/NICK the form of a cone. Prior. 
CONNICALLY, ad, | from conical, } In 
form of a cone, 
CO'NICALNESS. ſ. { from conical, ] The 

ſtate or quality of being conical. 

CO/NICK. Se#in., ſ. A curve line arifing 
from the ſection of a cone by a plane. 

CO'/NICK Sections. 2 ſ. That part of geo- 

CONICES, : metry which conſiders 
the cone, and the curves ariſing from its 
ſections. 

To CONI ECT. 2. n, [conjectum, Lat.] To 
gueſs; to conjecture. Shakeſpeare. 


CON JE/CTOR. . [from conject .] A gueſſ- 


er; a conjecturer. Swift, 
CON JE'CTURABLE. a. | from conjecture.] 
Poſſible to be gueſſed. 
CONJE/CTURAL. 4. [ from conjecture.] 
Depending on conjecture. Brcom. 
CONJECTURA'LITY. /. [ from conje&u- 
ral.] That which depends upon guels, 
Brown. 
CONJE'CTURALLY. ad, [ from conjectu- 
. ral, } By guels 5 by conjecture. Hooter, 
CONJE/CTURE, ſ. [conje&wa, Lat.] 
1. Gueſs ; imperfect knowledge, South. 
2. Idea; notion; conception, Shale. 
To CONJE/CTURE. ». a. | from the noun. ] 
To gueſs ; to judge by gueſs. South. 
CONjE'CTURER, ſ. | from cenjeure.] 
A gueſler, . Addiſon. 
- CONI'FEROUS, 4. ¶ conus and foro, Lat.] 
Such trees are coniferous as bear a fruit, of 
a woody ſubſtance, and a figure approach - 
ing to that of a cone, Of this kind are 
fir, pine, - 
To CONJO'BBLE. v. 4. To concert. 
L" Eftrange, 
To CON JOIN. v. 4. [conjoindre, Fr.] 
1. To unite; to conſolidate into one. 


Dryden. 
2. To unite in marriage. Shakeſpeare, * 
3. To aſſociate z to connect. Taylor. 


To ON ON. v. u. To league; to unite, 
Shakeſpeare. 
 CONJO/INT, 2. [ conjoint, Fr. 1 Caged 3 
connected. | 


Boyle. | 


Quincy. 


CON 


CON JO'INTLY. ad. [ from conjoint.] In 
union; together, Browns 

CO/NJUGAL. a. [ conjugalis, Lat.] Ma- 
trimonial ; belonging to marriage, Swift, 

CO/NJUGALLY. ad. from conjugal.] Me- 
trimonially ; connubially, 

To CO'NJUGATE. V. @. | conjugo, Lat. ] 
1. To join; to join in marriage; to unite, 


Motton. 
2. To inflect verbs. 
CO/NJUGATE. J. [ conjus atus, Lat, ] A- 
greeing in derivation wit möcht word. 
Hrambal 
CONJUGA'TION. oe Lnge, Log 
1. A couple; a pair, Brown, 


2. The act of uniting or compiling things 


together. Bentley. 
3. The form of inflecting verbs. Locke. 
4. Union; aſſemblage. Taylor. 


CONJU'NCFT, g. [conjunfus, Latin. ] Con- 
joined 3 concurrent; united. Shakeſp. 
conn . | conjunctio, Latin. J 
Union; aſſociation; league. Hacan. 

2. The congreſs of two planets in the ſame 
degree of the zodiack. Rymer. 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the 
clauſes of a period together. Clarke, 


CONJUNCTIVE, a. | conjunctivus, Lat.] 


5 Cloſely united, Shakeſpeare. 
. [in grammar.] The mood of a verb. 
CONJU!NCTIVELY. ad. [ from conjuncf- 
ive.] In union. Braun. 
CON JU/NCTIVENESS, 1 from e ee 
ive.] The quality of joining or unitin 
CONJU'NCFLY, ad. { from corjunt?. 
Jointly ; together. 


CONFJU'NCTURE, 1. [ conjonFure, French. 


1. Combination ot many circumſtances, 
K. Chorles. 
2. Occaſion; critical time. 
3. Mode of union; connection. Haller. 
4. Conſiſtency. a X. Charles. 
CONTURA TION. F. from cenjurr.] 
1. The form or act of ſummoning another 
in ſome ſacred name. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An incantatien; on enchantment. 


Sidney. 
3. A plot; a 90 
To CON IU RE. S. 4. ¶ comare, Latin. ] 
1. To ſummon in a ſacred name. 
— Clarendon. 
2. To conſpirme.. Milton. 


To CO/NJURE. v. u. To practiſe charms 


or enchantments, © -'* - 
CO'NJURER. /. [from conjure. ] 
1. An enchanter, + Donne. 
2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret 
arts; a cunning man, Prior. 
A man of ſhrewd conjecture. Addiſon, 
CONJU'/REMENT. A. {90m conjure. ] Se- 
rious injunction. Milton, 


Shake ſpeare. 


CONN A/SCENCE., J [con and naſcor, Lat.} 


1. Common birth; community of birth. 
2. The 


Clarendon. - 
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2. The act of uniting or growing toge- 


ther. Wiſeman. 


CONNA “TE. @. [from cen and natus, Lat.] 


Born with another, South, 
CONN AfTURAL, 2. [con and natural. 
1. Suitable to nature, lton. 
2. United with the being; connected by 
nature, l Davies. 
3. Participation of the ſame nature. 
Milton. 


coNNATURALTTrv. f [from connaturol.] 


Participatibn of the ſame nature. Hale. 
CONNA'TURALLY. ad. | from connatu- 
ral.) By the act of nature; originally. 

Hale. 

CONNA'TURALNESS. ſ. [from cornatu- 
ral.] Participation of the ſame nature; 
natural union. Pearſon. 


To CONNECT. v. a. | comes, Lat.] 


7. To join; to link; to unite. . Boyle. 
2, To unite, as a cement. Locke. 


3. To join in a juft ſeries of thought; as, 


the author connects his reaſers well. 

To CONNECT. v. 2. To cohere; to 
have juſt relation to things precedent and 
ſubſequent. 

CONNE'CTIVELY, ad. [| from connect. 
In conjunction; in union. 


To CONNE/X. v. a. [conrexum, Lat.] To 


join or link together. Hale. Philips. 
CONNEXION. ſ. [from cennex.] 

1. Union; junction. Atterbury. 

2. Juſt relation to ſome thing precedent or 

ſublequent. Blackmere, 


CONNEXIVE. 2. [from connex,] Having 


the force of connexion, \ Watts. 
CONNICTA/TION. . from conte, La- 
tin.] 


1. The act of winking. 
2. Voluntary blindneſs; pretended igno- 


rance ; forbearance. Youth, 
To CONNTVE. v. . f conniveo, Lat. 
1. To wink. Spectator. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance. 
Rogers, 
CONMNOISSE'UR. ſ. [French.} A judge; 
a critick. Scoi ft. 


To CO'NNOTATE. v. 4. con and nora, 
Lat.] To deſignate ſomething beſides it- 
ſelf. | Hammerd. 

CONNOTATTION. ſ. { from connerare. ] 
Implication of ſomething beſides itfelf. 

| 5 0 Lale. 

To CON NOTE. v. a. [con and nota, Lat. 

To imply; to betoken ; to include. 
South, 

CONNU'BIAL. 2. [connubtalis, Lat.] Matri- 
monial ; nuptial; pertaining to marriage; 
coniugal, Pope. 

CO'NOID. /. [zoyi3:g.] A figure partak- 
ing of a cone. | Holder, 


. CONOVDICAL. #4. {from conoid, ] Ap- 


poaching to a conick form. 


CON 


To CONQUA'SSATE. v. 4. [| conguaſſi, 
Lat.] To ſhake; to agitate. Harmwey, 
CONQUASSA'TION. /. [from conguaſfare,] 
Agitation; concuſſion. 
To CO'NQUER, v. 4. ¶ conguerir, Fr.] 
1. To gain by conqueſt; to win. 1 Mar, 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue. Snmitb. 
3. To ſurmount; to overcome; as, be 
conquered his reluctance. 
To CO/NQUER. v. 2. To get the victo- 
ry; to overcome. Decay of Piety, 
CONQUERABLE. a. [from conquer. ] Poli- 
ble to be overcome. South, 
CO/'NQUEROR. /. [from conquer, }] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory; a 


victor, | | Shakeſpeare, 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins ccunrries, 
Milton, 


CO'NQUEST, /. [congueſte, French. } 
1. The act of conquering; ſubjection. Day, 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. 
Milton. 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. Adliſon. 
CONSANGUFNEOUS. a. [conſanguinen, 
Lat.] Near of kin; related by birth, not 
afficed. Shakeſpeare, 


CONSANGUT'NITY. . [| confanguinitas, 


Lar.] Relation by blood. South, 
CONSARCINA'/TION, ſ. I from conſarci- 
no, Lat.] The act of patching together. 


CON SCIENCE. /. ¶conſcientia, Latin. ] 


1. The knowledge or faculty by which ve 
judge of the goodneſs or wick edneſs of our- 


ſelves. Spenſer, 
2. juſtice ; the eſtimate of conſcience. 

1 Knolles. Swift, 
3. Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions. Hooker, 
4. Real ſentiment; veracity; private 
thoughts, Clarendon, 
5. Scruple ;- difficulty, Taylor. 
6. Reaſon; reaſonableneſs. Swift, 


CONSCIE/NTIOUS, a. ¶ from conſcience. | 
Scrupulous; exactly juſt. L' Eftrange. 
CONSCIE/NTIQUSLY. ad. {from corſcien- 
tious, } According to the direction of con- 
ſcience. . L" Efirange. 
CONSCIE/NTIOUSNESS. 4 from . 
entiaus.] Exactneſs of juſtice. Locle. 
CO NSCION ABLE. a, I from conſcience. ] 
Rea ſonable; juſt. Shakeſpeare. 
CONMSCION ABLENESS, 1 from conſcion- 
able. Equity; reaſonableneſs, 
CONSCIONABLY. ad. { from conſeionable.] 
Reaſonably ; juſtly. Taylor. 
CONSCIOUS. 2. ¶conſcius, Latin. 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
one's own thoughts and actions. Bentley. 
2. Knowing from memory. Dryden. 
3- Admitted to the knowledge of any 
thing. ; Bentley. 
4. Bearing witneſt by conſcience to 20 
thing. Clarendon, 
3 CO/NSCH- 


CON 


CO/NSCIOUSLY. ad. [ 


s own actions. 

| Locke, 

CONSCIOUSNESS. /. [from conſcious, ] 

1. The perception of what paſſes in a 

man's own mind. Tocte. 

2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 
Government of the Tongue. 

CO/NSCRIPT. 2. A term uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the Roman ſenators, who were 
called Patres conſeripti. 

CONSCRIPTION, 
An enrolling. 

To CO'NSECRATE. v. 4. [conſecro, Lat.] 
1. To make ſacred; to appropriate to ſa- 
cred uſes. Hebregus. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particu- 
lar purpoſe, Numbers. 

To canonize. Ea 

CO'NSECRATE., 4. Conſecrated; facred, 

| Drayten. 

CON SECRATER. ſ. [ from conſecrare. ] 
One that performs the rites by which any 
thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes, 

| Atterbury. 
CONSECR A/TION, F. | from conſecrate.] 
1. A rite of dedicating to the ſervice of 
God, Hooker. 
2. The act of declaring one holy. Hale. 

CO'NSECT ARY. a. from conſect᷑arius, Lat.] 
Conſequent; conſequential. Brown, 

CO'NSECTARY. ſ. Deduction from pre- 
miſes; corollary. N dodeoard. 

CONSECU'TION. 4 [confecutio, Latin.] 

1. Train of quences; chain of de- 
ductions. LT Hale, 
2. Succeſſion, Mevion. 
3- [In aftronomy.] The month of coiſe- 
cution, is the ſpace between one conjunction 
of the moon with the ſun unto another, 


| Brown 
CONSE/CUTIVE. a. [conſecutif, Fr.] 
1. Following in train, 
2. Conſequential ; regularly ſucceeding. 
: 1 Locke, 
To CONSE/MINATE. v. 4. [conſemino, 
Lat.] To ſow different ſeeds together. 
CONSE/NSION. /. {conſenfio, Lat.] Agree- 
ment; accord, Bentley. 
CONSE'NT. g. [conſenſus, Latin.]J 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting, 
5 King Charles, 
2. Concord; agreement; accord. Conoley, 
3. Coherence with; corteſpondence, 


Mikon. 

4+ Tendency to one point. 
- The perception one part has of another, 
y means of fome fibres and nerves com- 
mon to them both. Quincy. 


With knowledge of one 


To CONSENT. v. a. [conſentio, Latin. ] 
I, To be of the ſame mind; to a 
2. To co-operate to the ſame end. 
Ver, I. 15 b * 


from conſcious, ] | 


ſ. [conſeriptio, ho; 


Arbuthnot, 


Pope. 


CON 


3. To yield; to allow; to admit. Genf. 
CONSENTA'NEOUS. a, { conſentaners, Lat.] 
Agreeable to; conſiſtent with, Hammond. 
CONSENT A/NEOUSLY. ad. [from con- 
ſentaneous.] Agrecably z conſiſtently ; 
ſuĩtably. Beyle. 
CONSENT A'NEOQUSNESS, ſ. [from con- 
entaneous,] Agreement; conſiſtence. Dic 
CONSE'NTIENT. a. [confentiens, Latin. 
Agreeing ; united in opinion. ” 
Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant, 
CO'NSEQUENCE. /. 2 Lat.] 

1. That which follows from any cauſe or 
principle. 
2. Event; effect of a cauſe, Milton. 
3- Deduction; concluſion. Decay of Piety. 
4. The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm in- 
troduced by therefore; as, what is com- 
manded by cur Saviour is our duty: prayer 
is commanded, therefore prayer is our duty. 

r 


nor. 
5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects. 


6. Influence ; tendeney. | 
Importance; moment. Swift, 
CO/NSEQUENT. 4. [conſtquens, Lat.] 
1. Following by rational deduction. 
2. Following as the effect of a cauſe. 
Locle 


CONSEQUENT. . | 3 
I. Conſequence ; that which follows from 
previous propoſitions. _ Hooker, 
2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
cauſe. Davies. 

CONSEQUE/NTIAL. 4. [from conſepuent.] 

1. Produced by the neceſſary concatena- 


tion of effects to cauſes. Prior. 
2. Concluſive. Hale. 
CONSEQUE'/NTIALLY, ad. from con- 
e | 
1. With juſt deduCtion of conſequences, 
| _ Addiſon, 
2. By conſequence ; eventually. South. 
3. In a regular ſeries. g ſen. 


CONSEQUE/NTIALNESS. ſ. [from coxſe- 
quential.] Regular conſecution of diſ- 
courſe, 


CO\NSEQUENTLY. ad. [from conſequent 


1 
1. By conſequence ; n Nen 


= | 
2. In conſequence ; purſuantly. 


: South. 
CO'NSEQUEN TNESS. /. [from conſequent. ] 
Regular connection. Digby. 


CONSE'RVABLE. 4. [from confervo, Lat. 
Capable of being kept. 
CON SE RVANCV. /. Courts held by the 
Lord Mayor of London for the preſerva- 
tion of the fiſhery. 
CONSE'RVATION. ſ. [conſervatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſerving ; continuance z 
protection. Woodward, 


2+ Preſervation from corruption, Bares 
8 * CON 
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CON 


' ECONSF'RVATIVE. ad. [from econſerwo, 


Lat.] Having the power of oppoſing di- 
- minution or injury. Peaci am. 
CONSERVA'TOR., . [Latin,] Preſerver. 
1 2 : — Clarendos. 
CONSE'RVATORY. /. [from con/erwo, Lat.] 
A place where any thing is kept. f 
2 f Ad. 
CONSE'RVATORY. a. Having a preſer- 
vative cuality. 

To CONSE'RVE. v», #2. 88 Lat.] 
1. To preſerve without loſs or detriment. 
; Newtzgn, 
2. To candy or pickle fruit. 


CONSE'RVE. [from the verb.] 


1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated 
' Juices of fruit, Dennis, 


2. A conſervatory. = Evelyn. 
CONSE/RVER. /. {from conjerwe.]. 
1. A lap er up; a repoſiter. Hayward. 


2. A preparer of conſerves. 
CONSE'SSION, /. [cenſeffio, Lat.] A fit- 
ting together. wet 
CONSE/SSOR. /. [Latin.] One that fits 
- with cthers, 
To CONSI'VER. v. a. [confuero, Lat.] 
1. To think upon with care; to ponder; 
to examine. ©. Spectator, 
8. To take into the view; not to omit 
in the examination. Temple. 
3. To have regard to; to reſpect. 
| þ Hebrews. 
4. To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. Shakeſpeare. 
To CONSTDER. . 2. 


1. To think maturely, Jaiab. 
2. Todeliberate ; to work in the mind. 
Es ; 1 0 Sroi ft. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. To doubt; to heſitate, 
CONSVDER ABLE. a. from confider.] 
1. Worthy of conſideration; worthy of 
regard and attention. * Tilltfon, 
. Reſpectable; above neglect. Sprat. 
3 Important; valuable. Decay of Piery. 
4. More than a little; a middle ſenſe be- 
rween little and great. Clarerden. 
CON TDFERYBLENESS. ,. [from confider- 
alic.] Importance; dignity.; moment; 
value; deſert; a claim to notice, Boyle, 
CONSUDERABLY. ad. [from corfiderable,] 
r. In a degree deſerving notice. Roſcommon, 
2. Witz importance; importantly, Pope. 
CONSFDERANCE. /. [from confider. ] Con- 
d deratian; reflection. Shakeſpeare, 
CONSUDERATE, a. [confieratus, Lat. 
r. Serious; prudent ; not raſh, . Tillotſon, 
'2, Having reſpect to; recareful.. ; 
Dccay of Piety, 
- Moterate ; not rigorous. | 
ONSYDERATELY, ad. f from cegſderate.] 
Calmly ; coolly, . Bacon. 
GONSYDERATENESS, /. {from conſide- 
rats. } Prudence. | 


CON 


CONSIDERA'TION, /. [from conſider.) 
1. The act of conſidering; regard; no- 


tice. Lecis, 
2. Mature thought ; prudence. Signcy, 
3. Contemplation ; meditation. Sidney, 


4. Importance; claim to notice; worthi- 
neſs of regard. Addi ſon. 
5. Equivalent; compenſation. Ray. 
6. Motive of action; influence. Clarendon. 
7. Reaſon; ground of concluding. Hooker, 
8. [In law.] Confideratien is the mate- 
riat cauſe of a contract, withcut which 
no contract bindet h. Corpel, 

CONSIDERER. /. A man of refle{tion, 

Government of the Torgue, 

To CONSI'GN, v. a. [| configne, N A 

1. To give to another any ching. Scutb. 
2 To appropriate; to quit, for a certain 
— Audiſen. 

3. To commit; to entruſt. Addiſon, 

To CONSIVGN. v. u. 

1. To yield; to ſubmit; to reſign. 

Dtakeſpeare, 

2. To fgn; to conſent to. Sale geate. 

CONSIGNA”TION. /. [from conſgx. 

I. The act of conſigning. Taylir. 
2. The act of ſigning. Tapir. 

CONSI'GNMENT. ſ. { from cogſgn.] 
1. The act of conſigning. 1 8 
2. The writing by which any thing is con- 

ſigned. | 

CONSUMILAR. . [from confimilis, Lat.] 

- Having one common reſemblance. 

To CONSI'ST. v. . [confife, Lat.) 

1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh. Colefſiars. 

2. To continue fixed; without diſſipation. 

SETE> 74 | Brereꝛc uad. 

3. To be compriſed; to be mg "> 


4. To be compoſed. Burnt, 
5. To agree; not to oppoſe. Clarerdon. 
CONSISTENCE. fe [confiftentia, low 
CONSTSTENCV. Latin. } | 
I. State with reſpect to material exiſtence, 
Bacon, 
2. Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. Arbuthnit. 
3. Subſtance 3 form; make. South, 
4. Agreement with itſelf, or with any 
_ ether thing. Auliſen. 
5. A ſtate in which things continue for 
iome time at a ſtand. C Chambers, 
CONSISTENT. a. [cegſſlens, Latin. ] 
1. Not contradi ctory; not oppoſed. South. 
2. Firm; not fluid. - + + Weodruard, 
CONSISTENTLY. ad. [ from con/iftent. ] 
Without contradiction j agreeably. B. oe. 
CONSISTO'RIAL, a. { trom confiftery.] Re- 
lating to the eccleſiaſtical court. cliff. 
CO'NSISTORY, ,. [confftorium, Lat. 
1. The piace of juſtice in the court 
Chriſtian. ; Heoker, Souib. 
2. The aſſembly of cardinals, 22 
Any ſolemn aſſembly, .. - Men. 
3. Any mbly 1 


CON 
4. Place of reſidence. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSO'CIATE. ſ. [from conſocio, Latin. ] 
An accomplice; a confederate ; a partner. 
| Hay vard. 
To CON SO CIATE. v. 4. [ conſocio, Lat.] 
1. To unite; to join. | Morton. 
2. To cement; to hold together. Burner. 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. 1. To coaleſce; 
to unite. Bentley. 
CONSOCIA'TION. /. [from conſociate.] 
1. Alliance. Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. Union; intimacy; companionſhip. 
| Morton. 
CONSO'LABLE, 4. [from conſele.] That 
which admirs comfort. 
To CO'NSOLATE, v. a. [conſolor, Latin. ] 
To comfort; to conſole. Brown. 
CONSOLA'TION. .. conſolat io, Latin,] 
Comfort; alleviation of miſery. Fw: 
ers. 
CONSOLA'TOR, /. [Latin.] A comforter, 
CONSO'LATORY. /. [from confolate.] A 
ſpeech or writing containing topicks of 
comfort, Milton. 
CONSO'LATORY. a. [ from conſolate.] 
Tending to give comfort. 
To CONSO'LE. v. 2. To eomfort ; to 
cheer, | Pope. 
CONSO'LE, ſ. [French.] In architecture, 
a part or member projecting in manner of 
a bracket a Chambers. 
CONSO'LER. ſ. [from conſole, } One that 
gives comfort, Warburton, 
CONSO'LIDANT. 2. [ from conſolidate. ] 
- That which has the quality of uniting 
wounds, : 
To CONSO'/LIDATE. v. a. [ confolider, Fr.] 
1. To form into a compact and ſolid body; 
to harden. Burnet, Arbutbnot. 
2. To combine two parliamentary bills 
into one. 


To CON SO LIDATE. v. . To grow firm, 


hard, or ſolid. Bacon. Woodward, 
CONSOLIDA'/TION. ſ. [from conſolidate.] 
1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 


Woodward, 


2. The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another, | 
3. The combining two benefices in one. 
CO'NSON | oye” 
NANCE, | 
CONSONANGY. 5 J. [conſonance, Fr. ] 
1. Accord of ſound. Motton. 
2. Conſiſtencey; congruence. Hammond. 
3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip, _ 
| Shakeſpeare, 
CO'NSONANT,. . [conſonans, Lat.] Agtee- 
able; according; conſiſtent. Hooker. 
CO'NSONANT,. . [| conſonans, Laing A 
letter which cannot be ſounded by itſelf. 
- | Holder, 
CONSONANTLY. ad. [from conſonart.] 
Loaſiſtently; agrezably. Hooker, Tillotſon, 


 CO/NSORT. /. [ cerſers, Lat,] 


CON 


CO/NSONANTNESS. , [from conſonant. ] 
Agreeableneſs; conſiſtency, 


» 


CO/NSONOUS. a: | confexus, Latin. ] 
ing in ſound ; ſymphonious. 
CONSOPIA/TION, /. {from con;/opio, Lat.] 
The act of laying to ſleep. Digby, 
1. Companion; partner. Denham, 
2. An aſſembly ; a divan; a conſultation, 
| . Spenſer, 
3. A number of. inſtruments playing to- 
gether. : Eccius, 
4. Concurrence; union. Atterbus y. 
To CON SO RT. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To aſſociate with. wu Drygen. 
To CONSORT. 2. 4. | 
1. To join; to mix; to marry, He with 
his conſorted Eve. Milton. Locke, 
2. To accompany, Stakeſpeore. 
CONSO'R TABLE. a. [from conſart.] To 
be compared with; ſuitable. Wotton, 
CONSO'RTION, /. [conſortio, Lat.] Part- 
nerſhip ; ſociery, AT. 
CONSPE'CTABLE. a. [from cenſpectus, 
Lat.] Ealy to be ſeen. X 
CONSPECTU'ITY. /. { conſpefus, Lat.] 
Senſe of ſeeing, Stateſpeare. 
CONSPERSION. F. [ conſperſie, Lat.] A 
ſprinkling about, \ 2 
CONSPICU/ITY, /. [| from conſpicuous. ] 


- Brightneſs ; favourableneſs to the fight. 


Glanwi la. 


CONSPI/CUOUS. 4. Ccosſicunt, Latin. ] 


1. Obvious to the fight ; ſeen at diſtance. 


Milton, 
2. Eminent ; famous; diſtinguiſhed, 
; 7 : Aadiſen. 
CONSPI'CUOUSLY, ad. [ from conſpicuous.] 
1. Obviouſly to the view. Watts, 

2, Eminently; famouſly ; remarkably, - 


'CONSPI'CUOUSNESS. /. [from conſpicu- 
| Boyle, | 


out.] 
1. Expoſure to the view. | 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity,” © Boyle, 
CONSPIVRACY, /. [ conſpiratio, Ladis) ö 
1. A plot; a concerted treaſon, Dryden, 
2. An agreement of men to do any thing; 
evil part. Cowel, 
3. Tendency of many cauſes to one 1 
A idn '' 
CONSPI'RANT. a. | conſpirans, 1 
Conſpiring; engaged in a conſpitacy z 
lotting. | | 
CONSPIR A'TION. ſ. [ conſpiratic, Lat, J 
A lot. | 2 
CONSPURATOR: ſ. [from conſpire, Lat.] 
A man engaged in a plot; a plotter. 

Samuel, South, 

To CONSPVRE. v. 1. [cenſpiro, Latin. ] 
1. To concert a crime; to plot. Shakeſp. 


Reſcomme n. 
2. To agree together; as, all things con- 
ſpire to make him happy. 
25 B b 2 _ CON. 
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CONSPIRER. f. [from conſpire.) A con- 
irator ; 2 plotter. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSPIRING Powers, [In mechanicks. ] 


All ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite to 


one another. Harris. 
CONSPURCA/TION. > {from cenſpurco, 
Lat.] Defilement ; pollution, | 
CONSTABLE. /. {comes flabuli, as it is 
" ſuppoſed. ] 
1. Lord high conflable is an ancient officer 
of the crown, lorg diſuſed in England. 


The funQion of the conſtable of England 


conliſted in the care of the common peace 
of the land in deeds of arms, and in mat- 
ters of war, To the court of the con- 
fable and marſhal belonged the cognizance 
of contracts, deeds of arms without the 
realm, and combats and blaſonry of arms 
within it. From theſe are derived petty 
 conflables. — Cowpel, Clarendon. 
2. To over-run the ConsTASLz, To 
ſpend more than what a man knows him- 
ſelf to be worth. 


CONSTABLESHIP. /. [ from conflable. ] 


The office of a conſtable, Carew, 
CONSTANCY. /. ſconflantia, Latin. ] 
3. Immutability ; perpetuity ; unalterable 
- continuance, ; Hooker, 
2. Confiſtency ; vnvaried ſtate, Ray, 
3. Reſolution ; Readineſs, Prior. 
. Certainty ; veracity. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSTANT. a, [ conflans, Lat.] 
1. Firm; not fluid. Boyle. 
2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable; 
durable. - 
3. Firm; refolute ; determined. Shakeſp. 
4. Free from change of affection. Sidney, 
- 5. Certain; not various. Addiſon, 
CONSTANTLY. 24. [from conſſant.] Un- 
variably; perpetually; certainly; ſteadily. 
Tillotfon. 
To CONSTELLATE. v. #. [conflellatus, 
Latin.] To ſhine with one general light. 
Boyle. 


To CONSTE/LLATE. v. a. To unite ſe- 


veral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour, 
- Glanville, 
CONSTELLATION. ſ. [from conflellate.] 
1. Aclufter of fixed ſtars.  {ſaiab. 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or ex- 
cellencies. Hammond. 
CON STER NATION. /. [ from conſterno, 
Latin. ] Aftoniſhment ; amazement; wen- 
der. | | South, 
To CONSTIPATE. v. 4. {from conftipe, 


Latin. 

2. To croud together into a narrow room, 
ö 3 | Bentley, 

2. To flop by Glling up the paſſages. 
on : a Arbuthnet, 
3. To bind the belly, 


* - 


* 


CONSTIPATION, /. [from conflipate.] 


CONSTITU/TION, 


CON 


1. The act of crouding any thing into leſs 

n Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obſtruction by plenitude. 
Arbutbnot. 


CONSTFTUENT. a. [cenflituens, Latin. 


Elemental; eſſential ; that of which any 


thing conſiſts. Deyden. Bentley. 
CONSTUTUENT. . 

I. The perſon or thing which eonſtitutes 

or ſettles any thing. _ Hale, 

2. That which is neceſſary to the ſub- 

fiſtence of any thing. Arbuthnat, 


3. He that deputes another. 


To CO'NSTITUTE. v. 4. [conſtitus, Lat.] 


1. To give formal exiſtence; to produce. 


| De Piety. 
2. To erect; to eſtabliſh. rag 77%. 
ä . To depute. 255 


CO/NSTITUTER. . [from conſtitute.] He 


that conſtitutes or appoints, 

Lf from conſtitute.] 
1. The act of conſtituting 3 enacting ; 
eſtabliſhing. | | 
2. State of being ; natural qualities. 


3. Corporeal frame. 
4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health. 
8 7 


5, Temper of mind. Sidney. 3 | 
6. Eftabliſhed form of government; ſyſ- 
tem of laws and cuftoms. Dari, 
7. Particular law; eftabliſhment; inſtitu- 
tion, _ Hogker, 
CONSTITU'TIONAL. 2. [from conflitu- 
tion, 
1. A in the conſtitution z radical. Sharp, 
2. Conſiſtent with the conſtitution ; legal, 
CO/NSTITUTIVE. @. [from conflitute.] 
1. Elemental; eſſential; productive. 
: Decay of P ity, 
2. Having the power to enact or ecftabliſh, 
To CONST RAIN. v. a, [conflraindre, Fr.] 
1. To compel; to force to ſome action. 


| S peare. 
2. To hinder by force. 1 5 
3. To neceſſitate. ope. 
4. To violate; to raviſh. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To confine ; to preſs. Gay. 
CONSTRA'/INABLE. 8. [from confrain. ] 
Liable to conſtraint. i Hooker, 
CONSTRA'INER. ſ. [from confirain.] He 
that conſtrains. | 
CONSTRA'/INT. ſ. [contrainte, Fr.] Com- 
pulſion ; violence; confinement. Locke. 
To CONSTRVCT. ». a. ¶ conſtrictum, Lat. 
1. To bind; tocramp. _. 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. 
Arbuthnet. 
CONSTRI'CTION. /. I from conflrid.] Con- 
traction; compreſſion, — <A 


CON 


CONSTRVCTOR. f. I conflrifor, Latin, ] 
That which compreſſes or contracts. 

Ar but hnot . 

To CONSTRI'NGE, v. @. [ conftringo, Lat.] 
To.compteſs ; to contract ̃ to bind, 

Shakeſpeare. 

CONSTRIUNGENT, a. [conflringens, Lat.] 


Having the quality of binding or com- 


CON 


24. Coxsvr AR Man, One who had been 


conſul, Ben. Fohnſon. 
CO'NSULATE, ſ. ¶ conſulatus, 5 94 he 

office of conſul, Addi * 
CO/NSULSHIP. /. [ from con 

office of conſul. "oy 1. nſon. 


To CONSULT. v. 2. [conſulto, Lat.] To 
talce counſel together. Clarendon. 


preſſing. Bacon. To CONSULT. v. a. 
To CONSTRUCT. v. a, ¶conſtructus, Lat.] 1. To aſk advice of; as, be conſulted bis 
To build; to form. Boyle, friends, 


CONSTRU!CTION. fo [conflrufio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of building. | 
2. The form of building; ſtructure. 

Arbuthnor, 

3- The putting of words together in ſuch 
a manner as to convey a complete ſenſe. 

Clarke. Lucie. 

4. The at of arranging terms in the pro- 

— order; the act of . ex- 


planation. Shakeſpeare. 
5 The ſenſe; the meaning. lier. 

6, Judgment; mental repreſentation. 
Brown, 


A rm ey 


CONSTRU/CTUR 
Pile; edifice; f; 
To CO/NSTRUE, v. 4. [ conſtruo, Lat.] 
1. To range words in their natural order. 


| Spenſer. 
2. To interpret; to explain, h 


Hooker. 
Addiſon, 
To CONSTU IPRATE. v. 4. [ conflupro, 
Lat.] To violate ; to debauch; to defile. 
£ONSTU PRA/TION. J. (from confluprare. ] 
Violation; defilement. 
2 TIAL. a. [ conſubſtantialis, 
atin, 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence. 
8 Hooker, 
2, Being-of the ſame kind or nature, 
Brer 
— CONSUBSTANTIALITY. ſ. | from con- 
+ . ſubſtantial.] Exiſtence of more than one 
in the ſame ſubſtance, Hammond. 
To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a, {con and 
ſubſtantia, Lat.] To unite in one com- 
mon ſubſtance or nature, 
CONSUBSTANTIA'/TION, /. [from con- 
ſubſtantiate, ] The union of the body of 
our bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramental 
element, according to the en 


CONSUL, fo Ceonſul, Latin. ] 
1. The chief magiſtrate in the Roman re- 
, publick. Dryden. 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts 
. 2 between the merchants of his na- 


CONSULAR. a. 2 Lat. 
L. Rolating to the con — 


V. [ from conſfruc.] 


Blackmore, . 


2. To regard; to act with view or re- 
2 to. L' Eprange. 
To plan; to contrive. 
Hebrews. Clarendon, 
4. To ſearch into; to examine; as, 0 
conſult an author. 
CONSULT. g. [from the verb.] 


, 


1. The act of conſulting. Dryden. 
2. The effect of confulting z determina- 
tion, | Dryden. 


3. A council; a 1 perſons aſ- 
ſembled in deliberation. Swift. 
CONSULTA/TION. -/. conſult, 
1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret delibera- 
tion. Tr * Mark. 
2. A number of perſons confulted toge- 
ther * Wi — 
CONSU'LTER. ſ. [from conſult. ] One that 
conſults or aſks council, Deuteronomy, 
CONSU/MABLE. 2. [from 2 Suf- 
ceptible of deſtruction. IIRins. 
To CONSU/ME. v. a. [confumo, Lat.] To 
waſte; to ſpend ; to deftroy, Deuteronomy. 
To CONSU'ME. v. 2. To waſte away; to 
be exhauſted, Shakeſpeare, 
CONSU/MER. /. | from conſume. } One 
that ſpends, waſtes, or deſtroys any 870 
de. 
To CONSU'MMATE. v. 4. [ conſommer, 
Fr.] Fo complete; to perfect. Shakeſp. 
CONSU'MMATE, a. [ from the verb.] Com- 
plete ; perfect. Addiſo 
CONSUMMA!TION. /. {from conſummate 
1. Completion; perfection; end. Addiſon. 
2. The end of the preſent ſyſtem of things. 
Hooker, 
3. Death; end of life. Sbaleſpeare. 
CONSU'MPTION. Jo [conſumprie, Lat.] 
1. The act of conſuming; waſte ; de- 
ſtruction. Lecke. 
2. The ſtate of waſting or periſhing. - 
3. A waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended with 
a heQick fever. Quincy. Shake 
CONSU/MPTIVE, . | from conſume. 3 
1. Deſtructive; waſting; exhauſting. 
Addiſon. 
2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption, Harvey. 
CONSU/MPTIVENESS. /. from conſump = 
tive,] A tendency to a conſumption, 
CONSU'TILE. a { — Lat. ] That 
is ſewed or ſtitched together. * 
| 2 
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To CONTE/MPLATE. v. ». 


CON 


To CONTA'/BULATE. v. 4. [- contabule, 
Lat.] To oor with boards. 


CONTABULA'TION. /. [contabulatio, Lat.] 


A joining of boards together. 
CONTACT. /. [ contact us, Lat. Touch 3 

cloſe union. Newton. 
CONTA'CTION. /. [conta@us, Lat.] The 

act of touching. Brewn, 
CONTA'GION. /. conta fo, Latin.] 

1. The emiſſion from body to oa by 

which diſeaſes are communicated. Bacon, 

2. Infection; e of miſchief. 

X. Charles, 
3. peſtilence; 3 venomous emanations, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


'-CONTA'GIOUS. a. | from contagio, Latin. ] 


Infectious; caught by approach. Pricr, 
CONTA/GIQUSNESS /, [from contagious. ] 
The quality of being contagious. 
To CONTAV/IN, v. 4. | contines, Latin,] 

1. To hold as a veſſel. 


2. To compriſe, as a writing. Jobs. 
3. To reſtrain; to with- hold. Spenſer. 
To CONTAIN, v. =. To live in conti- 
nence. Abutbnot. 


CONTATINABLE. a. [from contain, ] Poſ- 
fible to be contained. Boyle. 


Toe CONTA'MINATE. v. 2. [ contamins, | 


Lat.] To defile ; to corrupt by baſe mix- 
ture. Shakeſpeare. 
CONTA/MINATE. 4a. [ from the verb.] 

Polluted; defiled. Shakeſpeare. 
CONTAMINA'TI ON. 

nate.] Pollution; defi ement. 
CONTE'/MERATED. a. [ contemeratus, Lat.] 

Violated; polluted. 


To CONTE/MN. v. a. [contemna, Latin, ] 
To deſpiſe; to ſcorn ; to flight; to neg- | 
lect. 


| Dryden, 
CONTE'MNER. /.*'{ from contern. } 7 Que 
that contemns ; a deſpiſer. South. 
To CONTE'M PER. 2. 4. { contempers, Lat.] 
To moderate, Ray. 
CONTEMPERAMENT. . 1 from contem- 
' pero, Lat.] The degree of any qualiry, 
To CONTE'/MPERATE. .. a. from con- 
tempero, Lat.] To moderate; to temper, 
: W; iſeman. 
CONTEMPERA/TION, /. I from contem- 
Perate.] 
1. The act of moderating or nn. 
B. own. 
2. Proportionate mixture; ; proportion... 
e. 
To CON TEMPLATE. v. 4. [ centemplor, 
Lat.] To ſtudy; to meditate. atts, 
To mule; 
to think ftudiouſly with long attention. 
Peacham, 
CONTEMPLA'TION. / [from contemplate, ] 
1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any 
— SLakeſ; care. 


from contami- 


bam. CONTE/MPTUOUSLY. ad. 


2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the 
ſoul, employed in attention to ſacred things, 


Shakeſpeare, 
3 Study 3 oppoſed to action. South, 
CONTE'MPLATIVE. 2. [ from contem- 
plate. 
1. Given to e ſtudious; thought. 
ful. Dienbam. 
2. Employed i in auer, z dedicated to fludy, 
Grew, 


3. Haring the power of thought. Ray. 
CONTE'MPLATIVELY. ad. | from con- 
templative.] Thoughtfully ; attentively, 
CONTEMPLA/TOR. . | Latin. ]J One 


employed in ſtudy, Raleigb. 
CONTE!MPORARY. a, [ contemporain, 
French. | 
1. Living in the ſame NY Dryden. 
2. Born at the ſame time. Cowley, 


3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time, 
| Locke, 
CONTE/MPORARY, ſ. One who lives at 
the ſame time with another. Dryden, 
To CONTE'MPORISE. v. @. [| con and 
tempus, Lat.] To make contemporary. 
 _ Brown, 
CONTE'MPT, /. | contemprus, Latin, ] 
. The act of deſpiſing others; ſcorn. 
Efther, South, 


2 The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. 


Maccabees. 
CONTE'M PTIBLE. 3. [from contempt. ] 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcorn, 


Tayler. 
2. Deſpiſed ; ſcorned; neglected. Locle. 
3. Scornful; apt to deſpiſe. Sbaleſp. 
CONTE'MPTIBLENESS, /. [from contemp- 
tibic.] The tate of being contemptible; 
vileneſs ; cheapneſs. Decay of Piety. 
CONTE/MPTIBLY. ad. from contemp- 
tible.] Meanly; in a manner deſerving 
contempt, a Milton. 
CONTEMPTUOUS. . | from contempt. ] 
Scoraful ; apt to deſpiſe. ; 

Raleigh, Atterbury. 
from con- 
temptuuus.] With ſcorn; with deſpite. 

aylor. Tillotſon. 


CONTE/MPTUOUSNESS. 7 [ from con- 


temprucus, } Diſpoſition to contempt. 
To CONTE'ND. v. a. ¶ contendo, Lat.] 
1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition. 
Deuteronony. 
2. To vie; to act in emulation. 
To CONTEND. . a. To - yg 
thing; to conteſt. 


” CONTE/NDENT. 2 [from contend 7 * 


tagoniſt; opponent. L' Eftrange. 


cONTENDER. J. { from. cerrend.] Com- 
batant; champion. Locle. 
CONTENT. a. [contentus, Lat.] 


8 Satisfied { as not to re 1 ; 
* * . 


2. Sa- 


CON 


tn, Satisfied ſo as not to oppoſe. Shakrſp. 
To CONTENT. v. 4. | from the adjectiwe.] 
1. To ſatisfy ſo as to ſtop complaint. 
. Sidney. Tilletſon. 


2. To pleaſe; to gratify. "Shakeſpeare, 
CONTE/NT. fi {from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happineſs, - . © Shakeſpeare. 
2. Acquieſcence ; fatiafaQion in a thing 
. unexamined. Pope. 

3. That which is contained, or included 
in any thing. N odward. 
4. The over of containing; extent; ca- 
pacity. © Graunt, 
5“ That which i is compriſcd in a writing, 

Grew. Addiſon, 

CONTENTA'TION. f. [from content.] Sa- 
tisfaction; content. Sidney. 
CONTENT ED. fart, a. [ from content.] 

Satisſied; at quiet; not repining. Nnolles. 
CONTENTION. . [contentio, Latin. ] 

1. Strife; debate; conteſt, Decay of Piety. 

2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. 
Sbaleſpeare. 

3. Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour. Rogers. 
CONTE' NTIOUS. a. [from contend, | Quar- 

- relſome 3 given to debate; perverſe, 

Decay of Piety. 
CONTE'N TIOUS Juriſdiction. Tha law. ] 

A court which has a -power to judge and 

determine differences between contending 

parties. Chambers. 
CONTENTIOUSLY. ad; [from contentions, ] 

Perverſely; quarrelſomely. | Brown. 

CONTE/NTIOUSNESS; fe ¶ from conten- 


tions. Proneneſs to conteſt ; perverſe - 


neſs; turbulenee. f Bentley. 
co TEN TI. ESs. a. | from content. 1 Di. 
. contented ; diſſatisſied; uneaſy. hakeſp. 


CONTE/NTMENT, F from content, tne 


verb, 

1. -Acquieſcence without plenary ſatiafic- 

tion, 2 Hofer. Grew, , 

2. Gratification. | Wotton. 
CONTE/RMINOUS., a. Lower fen, Lat.] 

Bordering upon. Hale. 


CONTERR A'NEOUS. a. L conterraneus, 
Lat.] Of the ſame country. 

To CONTEST. v. a, | conteflery Fr.] To 
diſpute; to controvert; to Uiigate, Dryden. 

0 CONTEST. v. n. 


©; To. ſtrive; to conte. Burnett. 


= TIS: 


2. To vie; to emulate.” Pope. 
CO/NTEST. . [from the verb.] Diſpute ; 
difference; debate. Denbam. 
CONTE/STABLE. a, [from contet. ] Diſ- 
putable; controvertible, 
CONTE/STABLENESS. . | from aneh 
able. Poſſibility of conteſt. 
CONTESTA/ TION. J. {from conteft.] The 
act of conteſting ; debate z ſtrife, 
Clarendon. 
To CONTEX. . 4. ferne. Lat.] To 
brave together, Boyle, 


CON 


CONTEXT. 0 [ contexruy Lat, ] The ge- f 


neral ſeries of a diſcourſe. Hammond. 
CONTEXT. 4. from center.] Knit to- 
gether ; firm. 
CONTE/XTURE. 1 T From contex.] The 
diſpofttion of parts one among another; 
the ſyſtem; the conſtitution. 
Morton. Blacimare. 
CONTIGNA/TION. J. [ contignatio, Lat, J 
1. A frame of beams or boards joined to- 
' gether. Motton. 


2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick. * 


CONTIGU/ITY, J. [from contiguous, ] Ac- 
tual contact; ſituation. Brown, Hale. 

CONTIGUOUS. a. L contiguus, Latin, ] 
Meeting ſo as to touch. Newton, 

CONTVGUOUSLY. ad. ¶ from contigucus. ] 
Without any intervening ſpaces. ryden, 

CONTTGUOUSNESS, /. an contiguous. ] 
Cloſe — 4 * 3 

CO/NTINENCE, 

CO/NTINENCY. c , [cntinenti, Lat.] 


8 Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf, 


Dryden. 

2. Chaſtity in general, N 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure, Grew. 
4. Moceration in lawful pleaſures. Taylor. 

5. Continuity; 3 uninterrupted courſe, FR 

7. 

CONT INENT. 4. erg Ladin ol 
1. Chaſte ; abſtemious in lawful pleaſures. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. Reſtrained; moderate; temperate. 1 
: Shakeſpeare. 

3. Continuous; ; connected. Brerewood, 


CO'NTINENT. | [ continiens, Lat.] | 
1. Land not disjointed by the ſea from, 
other lands, Bentley. 
2. That which contains any thing, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To CONTINGCE. v. . [ continge, , Latin, ] 
To touch ; to reach. : 
CONTUNGENCE. 2 J. [from conti ent.] 


CONTUNGENCY. $ The quality of being 
fortuitous 3 z accidental poſhbility., , 
Brown. South. 


CONTINGENT. a. [ .contingens, Latin. ] 
Falling out by chance accidental, South, : 
CONTINGENT. 7. | 
r. A thing in the hands of chance. Cree.” 
2. A proportion that falls to any perſon 
upon a diviſion. g 
CONTVNGENTLY. ad. [from contin J 
Accidentally ; ; without any ſettled rule 

Weodeoard. 


CONTVNGENTNESS, A. [from contingent. ] 


Accidentalneſs. 

CONTINUAL, a. [contimius, Latin. J. : 
1. Inceſſant; ' proceeding without inter- 
ion. Pope. 
2. {In law.] A oontinual claim is made 
from time to time, 7 every year and 
day. Cel. 

CON. 


Derham. . f 
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CON 


CONTI/NUALLY. ad. L Bom coninuel.} 


1. Without pauſe ; without = RNS. 


Bacon. 
2. Without Bentley. 
CONTYNUANCE. FF [from 3 
1. Succeſſion uninterrupted, diſen. 
2, Permanence in one ſtate, Sidney. South. 
3. Abode in a place. 
4. Duration; laſtingneſs. 
8 Perſeverance. 
. Progreffion of time. 
CONTENUATE. 4. [continuetus, Lat.] 
"I; Immediately united. Hooker. 
2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. Shakeſp. 
CONT INUA'TION. . [ from continuate, ] 
Protraction, or ſuccefſion uninterrupted, 


Remans, 


CONTYNUATIVE. J [from continuare, ] 


An expreſſion noting permanence or dura- 
. tion. _ Watts. 
CONTINUA'TOR. /. from continuate.} 
He that continues or keeps up the ſeries or 
ſucceſſion. Brown, 
To.CONTUNUE. &. n. [continer, Fr. 
1. To remain in the ſame Kate, Matthew. 
2. To laſt; to be durable. Samuel. 


n V. 4. * 


| * To protract, or repeat without inter- 
2. To unite without a chaſm, or -interven- 


ton, 
EDLY. ad. [ from - continued. ] 
Without interruption ; without ceafing, 


- Norris. 
CONTINUER. /. 


n uniaterupted 3 ; cobeſion. 

| acon. 

2, The texture or coheſion of the wo 
an animal body, Quincy. Ar 


CONTT NUQUS.. «. 12 —＋ 


Joined together without the intervention 


- of any pace. . Newton, 
To oN Rr. . 4. I contortus, Latin. ] 
To twiſt ; to writhe. 
GONTO'RTION. / [from contre. ] Twikt ; 
* wry motion; flexure, Ray. 
CONTOUR, 7 [French,] The outline ; 


the line by which any figure is defined or 


"terminated, 


CO/NTRA.  A-Latin -prepeſition. uſed in 
compoſition, which ifies 2 226 
CO'NTRABAND. a. | contra Ital.] 

7 N 2 . unlawful. 


v. 4. I from the ad- 


jectiwe. 
To Ci 
1. To draw together; to ſhorten, Donne 
2. To bring two parties together; * 


a b Ins GEN, 
2 Whew; to afiance, Tat, 


To import goods prohibited, 


. 


P Palms. | 


[ from continue. ] Hav- 


ing the 1717 £ e are. 
. [ continuttas, 


ACT. v. 4. Train Law] 


CON 


4. To progeny to bring; to incur ; to 
draw; to get. King Charles, 
5. To ſhorten; to abridge ; to epitomiſe, 
To CONTRACT. v. n. 
1. To ſhrinlc up to grow ſhort. Arbuthme, 
2. To bargain; as, # contract for @ quas- 


CONTRACT, þ. Part. a. [ from the verb.] 


Affianced; contracted. Shakeſpeare, 
CON TRACT. r 
I. A bargain ; a compact. Temple, 


2. An act Pepe Cong” "pr Ra 
betrothed to one another. Shakeſpeare. 
. A _wiiting-io. which the terms of a 
ain are included, 
CONTRA/CTEDNESS, / [from contractad.] 
The fate of being contracted. 
CONTRACTIBULITY. . © from contrat 
tible.] Poſſibility of being contracted. 


Arbuthnat. 
CONTRA'/CTIBLE. a. {from eat. Ca- 
pable of contraction. Arbuthmet, 


CONTRA'/CTIBLENESS, + f [from conra: 
2 J The quality. of ſuffering contmc- 


CONTRA'CT TK. a, [from ge Har- 
| Ing the power of ſhortening itſelf. 
: Arbuthnat, 
CONTRACT ION. . [contra#io, Lat.] 
» The act of contracting or ſbortening. 


2. The act of ſhrioking or ſhriveling. 5 
ut 
3- The ſtate of being contraQed ; e 
into a narrow compaſs. Wieutes. 
4. [In grammar. ] The reduction of two 
. women ſyllables to 3 falt 
reviation; as, the tur 5 
= contractions. + ing 


CONTRA/CTOR. /. [from contract. One 


of. the parties ce a codtra@ an hn. 


To CONTRADICT. 2. a..{ontriadico, Lat.] 
1. To oppoſe verbally. Dryden. 
2. To be contrary to; to repugn. 
CONTRADFCTER, //. { from wntradi8.} 
One that contradiQs ; an oppoſet. 
CONTRADICTION. * from eee 


2. Verbal oppoſition 

tion 95 2 
2. 3 Sagan dt ; m ee 
3 Inconſiſtency 3 incongruity. South, 


4+ Contrariety, in thought or feſt. 


CONTRADICTIOUS. 4. beser 
1. Filled with un eee inconſiſtent. 
2. Inclined to contradict. ; 


CONTRADPCTIOUSNESS: * [from an- 


tradiffious.] Inconſiſtency. Morris. 

CONTRADVCTORILY. ad. from er- 
* 4 A 1 
oppoſite ly to 85 vs 


ll ON. 


CON 


CONTRADVCTORY. a. 
Latin. ] | 
1. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. South. 
2. [In logick.] That which is in the 
fullef oppoſition, | 

CONTRADICTORY. /. A propoſition 
which oppoſes another in all its terms; 
inconſiſtency. Bramball. 

CONTRADISTINCTION. /. Diſtinction 

dy oppoſite qualities, Glanville, 

To CONTRADISTV/NGUISH. v. 4. ¶ con- 
tra and diflinguiſh,] To diſtinguiſh by 
oppoſite qualities. Locke, 

CONTR AFV/SSURE. ſ. [from contra and 
fiſſure.) A crack of the ſkull, where the 
blow was inflicted, is called fiſſure ; but 
in the contrary part, contrafiſſure. 

iſeman. 

To CONTRAV'NDICATE, v. a. [contra 
and irdico, Lat.] To point out ſome pe- 
culiar ſymptom, contrary to the general 

tenour of the malady. Harvey, 

CONTR AINDICA/TION. /. [from con- 
traindicate.] An indication or ſymptom, 
which forbids that to be done which the 
main ſcope of a diſeaſe poinis out at firſt, 

zincy. 


Lcontradictorius, 


CONTRAMU RE. ſ. [contremur, Fr. 
out wall built about the main wall of a 
city. | Chambers. 
CONTRANTTENCY. . [from centra and 
nitens, Latin, ] Re- action; à refiftency 
againſt preſſure. Di#. 
 CONTRAPOSV TION. /. [from contra and 
- poſition. ] A placing over againſt, 
CONTRAREGULA*RITY. . from con- 
tra and regularity.] Contrariety to rule. 
5 ; | ' « Norris, 
CONTRARIANT. 4. | contrariant, con- 
trarier, Fr.] Inconſiſtent; contradictory. 


: Ayliffe 
.CO'NTRARIES. . | from OY In 
logick, propoſitions which deftroy, each 
other. atts. 
CONTRARVYETY. /. [from contrarietas, 
Latin, } 


1. Repugnance ; oppoſition, Wettor. 


2. Inconſiſtency ; quality or poſition de- "CONTRIBU'TION. / [from contribute. 


ſtructive of its oppoſite. Sidiq;. 
CONTRA/RILY. 4d. from contrary.] 


1. In a manner contrary. Ray. 
2. Different ways; in different directions. 
| Locke, 


CONTRA/RINESS. ,. f from contrary, ] 
Contrariety ; oppoſition, 

CONTR A/RIOUS. 2. [from contrary. } Op- 
polite 3 repugnant. Milton, 

CONTRA'RIQUSLY. ad, [from contrari- 
ous, Oppoſitely. Shakeſpeare, 


CONTR A'RIWISE. ad. 
1. Converſely, 
2. On the contrary, 
e 


Davies, Raleigh, 


An 


Bacon. 


CON 


C'ONTRARY, a. {contrarius, Lat.] : 
I, Oppoſite; contradictory; not fimply 
different. | Davies. 
2. Inconſiſtent; diſagreeing. Tillotſon. 
3. Adverſe ; in an oppoſite direction. 

Mortbe xu. 

CO'NTRARY. J. [from the adjective.] 

1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 
8 a Coroley. Southern. 
2. A propoſition contraryto ſome other. 


Locke, 
3. On tle ConTRARY, In oppoſition ; 
on the other ſide, Sift. 


4. To the ConTRARY, 
purpoſe, 1 Stilling fleet. 

To CO'NTRARY. v. a. ¶ contrarier, Fr.] 
To or poſe; to thwart. 

CO'NTR AST. 7. tcontraße, Fr.] Oppo- 
ſition and diflimilitude of figures, by which 
one contributes to the viſibility or effect 
of another. . 


To CO'NTRAST, v. a. [from the noun, } 


1. To place in oppoſitien. 


2. To ſhew another figure to advantage... 


Dryaer. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, ſ. ¶ from contra 

and walls, Lat.] The fortification thrown 
up, to hinder the ſallies of the garriſon. 


Watts. 


To CONTRAVE'NE. . a. fcontra and 
vento, Latin.) To oppoſe; to obſtruct ; 
to bale, 3 

CONTRAVENER. /. from contravene.] 
He who oppoſes another. Eg 


CONTRAVE/NTION, J. [French.] Op- 


oſition. _ | Swift, 
CONTRAYERVA. /. A ſpecies of birth- 
wert. | Miller. 


CONTREC'TA'TION, /. [ contre&atio, Lat.] 
A touching. 

CONTRVYBUTARY. a. [from can and tri- 
butary.] Paying tribute to the fame fo- 
vereign. Glanville, 

To CONTRIBUTE. . a. [contribuo, Lat.] 
To give to ſome common ſtock. Addiſon, 


To CONTRVBUTE. v. . To bear a part; 


o 


to have a ſhare in any act or effect. 7 


1. The act of promoting ſome deſign in 
conjunction with other perſons. 

2. That which is given by ſeveral hands 
for ſome common purpoſe, Grarunt, 
3. That which is paid for the ſupport of 
an army lying in a country. Shakeſpeare. 


CONTRIBUTIVE. a. [from contribute. 2p, 


That which has the power or quality of 
promoting any purpoſe in concurrence with 
other motives, Decay of Pieiy. 
CONTRFBUTOR. ſ. from contribute. ] 
One that bears à part in ſome common 


deſign, Shakeſpeare. 
Ce CON -. 


To a contrary 


Latimer. 
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CON 


CONTRI'BUTORY. . [from contribute.] 
Promoting the ſame end; bringing aſſiſt- 
axce to ſome joint deſign. 

To CONTRUSTATE. v. @. [contriflo, Lat.] 
To ſadden; to make ſorrowful. Bacon. 


E£ONTRISTA/TION. /. [from contrifare. ] 


The act of making ſad ; the fate of be- 


ing made ſad, Bacen, 


EONTRTTE. 4. [eontritas, Latin. ] 
1. Bruiſed ; much worn, | 
2. Worn with ſorrow ; harraſſed with the 
ſenſe of guilt ; penitent. Contrite is ſor- 
+ rowful for ſin, from the love of God and 
defire of pleaſing him; and attrite is ſor- 
rewful for fin, from the fear of puniſh- 
ment. f Reg ers. 
CONTRTTENESS. /. from contrite.] Con- 
trition; repentance. | 
CONTRUYTION. /. {from centrite.] 
1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. - Newton. 
2. Penitence ; ſorrow for fin. Sp: at. 
CONTRIVABLE. a. [from — 
fible to be planned by the mind. Wilkins. 
CONTRYVANCE. /. [from contrive.] 
1. The act of contriving ; excogitati-n. 
1 Blackmore. 
2. Scheme ; plan, Glanville. 
3. A conceit,; a plot; an artifice, Atterbury. 
To CONTRIVE. +. 4. [certrender, Fr.] 
3. To plan out; to excogitate. Tillotſon. 
2. To wear away. ' Spenſer, 
To CONTRIVE. v. 2. To form or de- 
fign ; to plan, Shakeſpeare. 
CONTRIVEMENT, , | from centrive. ] 
Invention. 


" CONTRI'VER. / [from contrive.] An in- 
venter. Denbam. 


CONTROL. /. [controle, Fr.] 


1. A regifter or account kept by another 


officer, that each may be examined by the 
other. 5 


2. Check ; reſtraint, aller. 
3. Pewer; authority; ſuperintendence. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To CONTROL. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning, 

2. To govern ; to reſtrain; to ſubject. 

| Prior, 

To overpower ; to confute. Bacon. 

CONTRO'LLABLE. a. [ from control.] Sub- 
ject to control; ſubject to be over-ruled, 
South. 

CONTRO'LLER, /. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
ſtraining. Dryden, 


' CONTRO'LLERSHIP. / [from concrete. 


The office of a controller. 


CONTRO'LMENT. /. [from control.] 


1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 
reftra:ning ; reſlraint. Davies, 


C ON 


2. Oppoſition ; reſiſtance; confutation. 
7 Hooker, 


| CONTROVERSIAL. a. [from controverſy. 


- Relating to diſputes ; diſputatious, 
YE Locke, 
CONTROVERSY. /. [contreverſia, Lat.] 
1. Diſpute; debate; agitation of con- 


trary opinions. Denhan, 
2. A ſuit in law, Deuteronomy, 
3. A quarrel, Feremiah, 
4. Oppoſition ; enmity. Shakeſpeare, 


To CO'NTROVERT. v. @. [cont overts, 
Latin. ] To debate; to diſpute any thing 


in writing, Cheyne, 
CON TROVE'R TIBLE. a. [from contro. 
vert.) Diſputable, Brown, 
CON LROVERTIST. g. [from controvert.] 
Diſputant. Tilletſen, 


CONTUMA'CIOUS. 2. [conturax, Lat. 
Obftinate ; perverſe ; ſtubborn. —— oy, 
CONTUMACIOUSLY. ad. [from contu- 
macious,} Odbſtinately ; inflexibly; per- 
verſely. ; 
CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from contu- 
macious, | Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſ:, 
Wiſeman, 


. CONTUMACY. /. [from contumacia, Lat.] 


1. Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs ; ſtubbornneſs; 
inflexibility. Mittin, 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and diſ- 
obedience to any lawful ſummons or ju- 
dicial order. Ayliffe. 
CONTUME/LIOUS. a. [ contumelioſus, Lat.] 
I, Reproachſul ; rude ; ſarcaſtick, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2, Inclined to utter reproach; brutal ; 
rude. Government of the Tongue, 
3- Productive of reproach ; ſhameful. 
Decay of Piey. 
CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. [from contu- 
mel ous.] Reproachfully ; contemptuouſly z 
rud:ly. Hozker, 
CONTUME'LIOUSNESS. ſ. [from contu- 
__  melicus.] Rudeneſs; reproach, - 
CO'NTUMELY. ſ. [contumelia, Lat.] Rude- 
nefs ; contemptuouineſs; bitterneſs of lan- 
guage ; reproach, Hooker. Tilfetſon, 
To CONTVU/SE. v. 8. [ contuſus, Lat.] 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe. Bacon. 
2. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach of 
the continuity. Miſemar. 
 CONTVU'/SION. F. [ from contiſſo, Lat.] 
1. The act of beating or bruiſing. 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed, 
Boyle, 
3. A bruiſe, Bacon. 
CONV ALE'SCENCE. 7 /. [from convallſ- 
CONVALE'SCENCY. S co, Lat.] Renew- 


al of health; recovery from a diſeaſe. 
Clarendon, 


CONVALE'SCENT, 4. [ conwaleſcens, Lat.] 
. of. 


Recovering, 


e 


CON 


CONVE'NABLE. a. [converable, Fr.] Con- 
ſiſtent with; agreeable to; accordant to. 
| Spenſer. 
To CONVEINE. v. . ¶ cenvenio, Latin. ] 
To come together ; to aſſemble. Boyle: 
To CONVE/NE. v. a. : 
1. To call together; to aſſemble; to con- 


voke. 5 5 arendon. 
2. To ſummon judicially, Ayliffe. 
CONVE/NIENCE, 3 
ene eee 5 7. [ convenientia, Lat, ] 
1. Fitneſs; propriety. Hooker, 
2. Commodiouſneſs ; eaſe. Calamy. 


3. Cauſe of eaſe; accommodation. Dryden. 
Fitneſs of time or place. Shakeſpeare. 
CONVENIENT. a. | conveniens, Lat. | Fit; 
ſuitable z proper; well adapted. Tillotſon. 
CONVE/N1ENTLY. ad. ¶ from convenient. ] 
1, Commodiouſly; without difficulty, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Fitl y. Wilkins, 
CONVENT. /. [conventys, Latin, ] 
1. An afſembly af religious perſons. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
2. A religious houſe; a monaſtery; a 
nunnery. -  Aadiſen. 


To CONVE'NT. v. a. [convenio, Latin. ] 
To call before a judge or judicature, 


Shakeſpeare. Bacon. : 


CO'NVENTICLE. /. [conventiculum, Lat.] 


1. An aſſembly; a meeting. Aylife. 
2. An aſſembly for worſhip, Hooker. 
3. A ſecret aſſembly. Shakeſpeare. 


CONVE/NTICLER. . [from conventicle.] 
One that ſupports or frequents private and 
unlawful aſſemblies. Dryden. 

CONVENTION. /. [conventio, Lat.] 

1. The act of coming together; union; 
coalition, Boyle. 
2. An afſembly. En Swift, 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time. 


CONVE/NTIONAL. a. [from convention. ] 


Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. Hale. 


CONVE/NTIONARY. a. from conwertion. | 


Acting upon contract; ſettled by ſtipula- 
tions, Carew. 


CONVE'NTUAL. 3. | conwertuel, French, ] 


Belonging to a convent; monaſtick. * : 


CONVENTUAL. . {from conver, A 
monk; a nun; one that lives in a con- 
vent. | | Addi ſon. 


To CONVERGE. . n. ¶convergo, L. at in.] 
To tend to one point from diſſerent places. 


x Newton. 
CONVE'RGENT. 2 a. [from cerwerge. | 
CONV/ERGING. Tending to one point 


from different places. 


CONVF/RSABLE. #. { from converſe. ] Qua- : 


lified for converſation ; fit for company. 
Guardian. 


CONVERRSABLENESS, / [from ce ver- 


CON 
ſeble.] The quality 
companion, 

CONVERSABLY. ad, [from converſable.] 
In a converſal le manner. 

CONVE RSANT. a. { converſant, Fr.] 
1. Acquainted with; familiar. Hooker, 
2. Having intercouiſe with any; 
quainted. | Foſhua. 
3. Relating to; having for its object; 

concerning Heoaker. Addiſon. 

CONVERSA/TION. . -[ronwerſatio, Lat.] 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk. 


0 Swift. 
2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon 
any ſubject, 
3. Commerce; intercourſe ; familiarity. 
Dry. ens 
4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com- 
mon life. | Peters 
CONVE'RSATIVE. 4. [ from converſe, ] 
Relating to publick life; not contem- 
lative, Motto n. 
To CONVERSE. v. n. | converſer, Fr.] 
I. To cohabit with ; to hold intercourſe 
with, Locke. 
2. To be acquainted with, Shakeſpeare. 
3- To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk. Milton. 
4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- 


of being a pleaſing 


ject. 8 D den. 
5. To have commerce with a different 
ſex. | 


coN VERSE. / [from the verb.] 


1. Manner of diſcourſing in familiar life. 


; | Pope. 
2. Acquaintance; cohabitation ; familis- 
rity. Clanville. 


CONVE/RSELY. ad. [from converſe. ] With 


change of order; reciprocally. 


CONVERSION. . [ converfio, Latin. ] 


1. Change from one ſtate into another; 
tranſmutation. Arbuthnet. . 
2. Change from reprobation to grace. 
3. Change from one religion to another, 
i Acls. 
4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 
ment; as, v virtue is vice; no vice is 
virtue. Chambers. 


' CONVE'RSIVE. 4. [from corwerſe, ] Con- 


verſable; ſociable, 

To CONVERT. v. a. {converto, Lat.] 

1. To change into another ſubſtance; to 
tranſmute. Burnet, 
2. To change from one religion to another. 
3+ To turn from a bad to a goed life. 

X ; James. 
4. To turn towards any point, Brown. 
'5- To apply to any uſe; to appropriate. 

Tſaivb.. 

To CONVERT. v. . To undergo a change; 
to de tranſmuted. Sbaleſpeare. 
en __ EQN. 
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CON 


CO/NVERT, . A perſon converted from 

one ovinion to another. Stilling fleet. 
CONVE'RTER, . [from corvert.] One 

that makes converts. / 
CONVERTIBVLITY. /. [from conwerti- 
Se.] The quality of being poſſible to be 
_ converted, ; 
CONVE/RTIBEE. a. [from corwert.] | 

1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutabſe. 


A but brot. 

2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 
for the other. | e 
CONVE'RTIBLY. ad. [from convertible.] 
Reciprocally. - South, 
CONVERTITE. /. [convertt, French.] A 
convert. Denne. 


CO NVEX. ad. [corvexus, Latin.) Riſing 
in à circular ferm; eppotite ta concave. 
; Dryden. 
CONVEX. ſ. A convex body. Tickel, 
CONVEXED. parii. a. | from convex. ] 
Pratuberant in a circular form. Brown. 
CONVE'XEDLY. ad. ¶ from convexed.] In 
a convex form. Breton. 
CONVEXTTY. . [from convex. ] Protu- 
berance in a circular form. Newton. 
CONV'EXLY, ad. from corvex.] In a 
convex form. Grew. 
CONVEXNESS. / [from corvex.] Sphe- 
roadical protuberance; convexity. 
CONVE'XO-CONCAVE. a2. Having the 
hollow on the infide, correſponding to the 
external protuberance. Newton, 
Ta CONVE'Y. v. a, [conveto, Latin. ] 
x. To carry; to tranſport from one place 
to another. 1 Kings. 
2. To hand from one to another, Locke. 


3- To move ſecretly. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To bring; to tranſmit. Locke, 

5. To transier; to deliver to another. 

| | | Locke. 

6. To impart. Locle. 


7. To introduce. | Locke, 


8. To manage with privacy. Shakeſpeare. 


CONVEYANCE. /. [from convey. ] 

1. The act of removing any thing. 
Shakeſpeare, 

2. Way for carriage or tranſportation. 
Raleigh. 


3- The method of removing ſecretly, 


Shakeſpeare, | 


4. The means by which any thing is con- 
veyed. | Shakeſpeare. 
Delivery from one to another. Locke. 
Fl Act of transferring property. Spenſer. 
7. Writing by which property is transfer- 
W | Clarendon. 

$. Secret management; juggling artifice, 
26 F Hooker. Hudibras. 
CONVE/YANCER. /. ¶ from conveyance. |] 
A lawyer who draws-writings by which 

« /, qwoperty is transferred, = | 


pc 


CON 


CONVE'YER, /. {from comvey.} One who 
carries or tranſmits any thing. f 
___ Brenawodd, 


To CONVTCT. . 4. ¶ convinco, Latin. 
1. To prove guilty; to detect in guilt. 


Bacon. 

2. To confute ; to diſcover to be falſe. 
Bren, 
CONVI'CT. a. Convicted; detected in 
guilt, / Pope. 
CONVICT. / [from the verb.] A perſon 
caſt at the bar. | Abyliffe, 

CONVICTION. /. [from convict.] 

1. Detection of guilt, * Cavel, 

2. The act of convincing; confutation. 
Swift. 


CONVTCTIVE. a. from convif.] Hay- 
ing the power of convincing, 

To CONVUNCE. v. 2. | convince, Latin, ] 
1. To force another to acknowledge a con- 


teſted poſition. - Tillotſon, 
2. To convict; to prove guilty of. 
| Raleigh, 


3. To evince; to prove. Spakeſpeare. 
4. To overpower ; to furmount. 


; Shakeſpeare, 
CONVI'NCEMENT,. /. { from Convince, | 
Conviftion. Decay of Piet. 


CONVPNCIPLE. a. {from convince. }] 
1. Capable of conviction. | 
2 Capahle of being evidently diſproved. 
j | | Brown, 
CONVFNCINGLY. 2d. [from convince.) 
In ſuch a manner as to leave no room fer 
doubt, Clarendon. 
@ONVI'NCINGNESS. /. [from convincing. ] 
The power of convincing. 
To CONVIVE. v. a. [ convive, Lat.] To 
entertain; to feaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
CONVIVAL. 7 a. [ convivalis, Latin. | 
CONVUVIAL.\ Relating to an entertain- 
ment; feſtal; ſocial. Denhan, 
CONU'NDRUM. F. A low jeſt; a _ 
| tips. 
To CONVOCATE, v. a. [conveco, Latin. 
To call together, | 
CONVOCA'TION, ſ. Iconvocatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of calling to an aſſembly. 
| | Sidney. 
2. An aſſembly. Leviticus. 
3. An aſſembly of the clergy for conſulta- 
tion upon matters eccleſiaſtical ; as the 
parliament confiſts of two diftin& houſes, 
ſo does this; the archbiſhops and biſhops 
fit ſeverally; the reſt of the clergy are 
repreſented by their deputies. 
Stilling fleet. 
To CONVOYKE. v. #8. | conoco, Latin. ] 
To cal! together; to ſummon to an affem- 
bly. Locke. 


To CONVO/LVE. v. a. [convelvs, 7 


C 0 O 


% 


C O O 


To roll together; to roll one part upon To COOL. v. . 


another. Milton. 
CONV OLU*'TED. part. Twiſted ; rolled upon 
itſelf. | "Was aboard. 


CONVOLU'TION. . I convolutie, Latin. ] 
1. The act of rolling any thing upon itſelf, 
Grero. 

2. The ſtate of rolling together in com- 

ok v. Thomſon, 

To CONVOYY. v. a. ¶ convoyer, Fr, ] To 
acconipany by land or ſea, for the jake of 
defence. 

CO'NVOY. . [from the verb.] 

1. Attendance on the road by way of de- 
fence, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The act of attending as a defence. 

CO'NUSANCE, . [ cemoiſance, French, ] 
Cogniſance; notice. 

| To CONVU'LSE, v. a. [cenvulſus, A I, 

To give an irregular and-invoiun 
tion to the parts of any body. Thomſon 

CON V U/LSION. . Lc ⅜ti „ Latin.] 

1. A convulfion is an in voluntary 45 
tion of the fibres and muſcles. Quincy. 
2. Any irregular and violent motion; com- 
motion. Temple. 

CONVU'LSIVE. a. [cor vn, Fr.] That 
which gives twiches or ſpaims. Hale. 

CO'NY. g. ¶ connil, Fr. cuniculus, Lat.] A 
rabit; an animal that bur:oughs in the 
ground. Ben. Tohnſon. 

CONY-BOROVUGH. J. A place where rab- 
bits make their holes in the ground. 

To CO'NYCATCH. v. 2. To cheat; to 
trick.” Shakeſpeares 

CONYCATCHER. /. A thief; a cheat. 

To COO. v. a. [ from the ſound. ] To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. Thomſon. 

COOK. J. [coguzus, Latin.] One whoſe pro- 

feſſion is to res and prepare vituals for 


the table. Shake; FPeare. 
COOK -MAID. /. Fe and maid.] A maid 
that dreſſes proviſions Aediſon. 


COOK-ROOM. /. [cel and room.] A room 
in which proviſions are prepared for the 
ſhip's crew, 

To COOK! v. a. [cogue, Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Decay of Pety. 
2. To prepare for any purpoſe, © Shakeſp. 

CO'OKERY. /. [from coc#.]J The art of 
drefling victuals. Dawzes. 

COOL. a. [koelen, Dutch.] 

I, Somewhat cold; approaching to cold, 
Temple. 
2. Not zealous ; not ardent ; not fond, 
COOL, ,. Freedom from heat, Audiſon. 
To COOL. v. a. [ doclen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 


1. To grow leſs hot. 
. To grow lefs warm with regard to paſſi 


Drydes. 

CO/OLER. ſ. [from cool. ] ah 
1. That which has the power of cooling 
the body. Harvey. 
2. A veſſel in which any thing is made 


cool, Mortimer. 
CO'OLLY. ad. [from cool.] 

1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. Thomſon, 

2, Without paſſion, Atterbury. 


CO/OLNESS, 15 [from cool.] 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or In degree of 
cold. Bacon. 
2. Want of affection; diſinclination. Car. 
3. Freedom from paſſion. 
COOM. /. [ecume, French. ] 
1. Soot that gath-rs over an oven's mouth. 
| Philips. 
2. That matter that works out of the 
wheels of carriages. Bailey. 
COOMB. A meaſure of corn containing four 
buſhels. Bailey. 
COOP. ſ. [uype, Dutch. ]* 


1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation | 


of liquids. 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poul- 
try or ſneep. Brown. 
To COOP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To thuz 
up in a narrow compaſs; to cage. Dryden. 
COOPE'E, /. | coupe, French. A motion 
in dancing. 
COOPER. f. [from 93 One that makes 
coops or barrels. Child. 
CO'GPERAGE. /. | from cooper, ] The 
price paid for coopers work. 
To COO PERATE. v. n. [con and opera, 
Latin, 
I, — jointly with another to the 


ſame end. Bacon, Beyle. 
2. To concur in producing the fame effect. 
Regers. 


COOPERA'TION. . | from cocper are.] 
The act of enntriburing or concurring to 
the ſame end. Bacon. 

COO/PERATIVE. 4. from cooperate. ] 
Promoting the ſame end joinily. | 

COOPERA/TOR. /. {from coeerate.] He 
that, by joint endeavoure, promotes the 
ſame end with others. | 

COOPTA'TION, ſ. [corpro, Latin. ] Adop- 
tion; aſſumption. 

COO/RDINATE. a. [ con and erdi natia, 
Lat.] Holding the fame rank. Mattes. 

COU/RDINATELY, ad, { from coordinate. 
In rhe ſame rank. 

COO'RDINATENESS, 1 from. coordinate. ] 
The ſtate of being cocrdinate. 


Afrbutbrot. COORDINA'TION. ſ. from coordinate. } 


2. To quiet paſſion z to calm anger. 


Swift, 


The ftate of RON the ſame rank; colla- 
teralneſs. Hecvel. 
. CUOT. 
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' CO/PIOUS. a. [cepia, Latin. ] 


COP 


COOT. /. Ita French.] A ſmall black 
water fowl. q Dryden, 
COP. ſ. {#p, Dutch.] The head; the top 
of any thing. | | | 
CO/PAL. ſ. The Mexican term for a gum. 
COPA'RCENARY. /. [ from copartener. ] 
oint ſucceſſion to any inheritance, Hale. 


COPA'RCENARY. /. {from con and parti- 


ceps, Lat.] Coparceners are ſuch as have 
equal portion in the inheritance of the an- 

ceſtor. Coxvel, Davies. 
COPARCENV. /. [See Cor AxcENER. ] 

An equal ſhare of coparceners. 
COPA'RTNER. F. [ and partner.] One 

that has a ſhare in ſome common ſtock or 
affair. Milton. 
COPA'RTNERSHIP. /. [| from cagartner.] 

The ftate of bearing an equal part, or 

poſſeſſing an equal ſhare. Hale. 
CO'PATAIN. 3. [from cope.] High raiſ- 
ed; pointed. Hanmer. 
COPA'YVA. /. A gum which diſtils from 

a tree in Braſil. 

COPE. ſ. [See Cor.] 
1. Any thing with which the head 1s co- 
vered, Fi 

2. A ſacerdotal cloak, worn in ſacred mi- 

niſtration, 

3- Any thing which is ſpread over the 
head. - Dryden. 
To COPE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

2. To reward; to give in return. 
: Shakeſpeare. 

3. To contend with; to oppole. == 


Shakeſpeare. 
To COPE. v. 1. oo 


1. To contend ; to ſtruggle ; to ſtrive. 
; Philips. 
2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. 
| 7 Shakeſpeare, 
COPESMATE. /. Companion ; friend. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
COPIER. /. [from copy. ] 


Addiſon. 


1. One that copies; a tranſcriber, 
: Addiſon. 
2. A plagiary; an imitator. Tickel, 


CO/PING. /. [from cope. ] The upper tire 
of maſony which; covers the wall, 


1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in 
great quantities, 
2. Abounding in words or images; not 
* barren; not conciſe, 
CO/PIOUSLY. ad. [from coprous. ] 
1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great 
quantities. | 
2. At large; without brevity or conciſe- 
neſs ; diffuſely. Addiſon, 
CO'PIOUSNESS. ſ. [from coprous.] 


1. Plenty; abundance ; exuberance. 


2. Diffahon ; exuberance of ftile, Dryden, 


1 Kings. 


COP 
CO/PIST. . [from copy.] A copyer; an 


1mitator. 


CO/PLAND. . A piece of ground which 


terminates with an acute angle, Dia, 
CO'PPED. 8. [ trom cop.] Riſing to a top 
or head, M iſeman. 


CO/PPEL., /. An inftrument uſed in chymiſtry. 
Its uſe is to try and purify gold and filver, 
CO'PPER. ſ. { #oper, Dutch.] One of the 
fix primitive metals. Copper is the moſt 
ductile and malleable metal, after gold and 
ſilver. Of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed braſs ; of copper and tin bell metal; 
copper and braſs, what the French call 
bronze, uſed for. figures and ſtatues, 


| Chambers, 

CO'PPER. ſ. A boiler larger than a move- 
able pot, | Bacon, 
COPPER-NOSE. ſ. T and noſe.] A 
red noſe. Leber Wiſeman. 


COPPER-PLATE. A plate on which pict- 
ures are engraven, | 
COPPER-WORK. /. copper and work, ] 
A place where copper is manufactured. 
| Woodward, 


 COPPERAS. ſ. | kopperozſe, Dutch. ] A 


name given to three ſorts of vitriol ; the 
green, the bluiſh green, and the white, 
What is commonly ſold for copperas, is an 
artificial vitri@, made of a kind of ſtones 
found on the ſeaſhore in Eſſex. 


CO'PPERSMITH. ſ. [copper and ſmitb.] 


One that manufactures copper. Swiſt. 
CO'PPER WORM. /. | 
1. A little worm in ſhips. 
2. A worm breeding in one's hand. 


Ainfeverth, 
CO'/PPERY. a. [from copper.] Containing 
copper. Wiedward. 


CO/PPICE, ſ. [conpeaux, Fr.] Low woods 
cut at ſtated times for fue), Sidney, Mort. 
COPPLE-DUST. /. [or capel duſt.] Powder 
uſed in purifying metals. Bacon, 
COPPLED. 2. [ from cop.] Rifing in 2 
conick form. Neoduurd. 
COPSE. /. Short wood. Waller, 
To COPSE. v. a. | from the noun, ] Io 
preſerve underwoods. Swift. 
COPULA. ſ. [ Latin.] The word which 
unites the ſubject and predicate of a pro- 


poſition; as, books are dear. ; Watts, 
To CO/PULATE. v. a, | copulo, Latin. ] 
To unite ; to conjoin, © Bacon, 


To CO'PULATE. v. 2. To come together 
as difterent ſexes. Wiſeman, 
COPULA'/TION. /. [from c:pulate.] The 
congreſs or embrace of the two lexes. 
Hooker. 
CO/PULATIVE. 4. [ copulativus, Latin. ] 
A term of grammar, Cypulative propo 
tions are thoſe which have more ſubjects ; 


as, riches and honours are temptations 
- | Watts. 


COP. 


4 


7 


COR 


COPY. . [copie, Fr.] ; 
1. A EA from the archetype or ori- 
ginal. | Denham. 
2. An individual book ; as, @ good and fair 
copy. ah Hooker. 
3. The autograph ; the original ; the arch- 
etype. Holder. 


4. An inſtrument by which any convey- 


ance is made in law. Shakeſpeare, 
A picture drawn from another picture. 
COPY-BOOK. /. [copy and book, } A book 


in which copies are written for learaers to 


imitate, | | 
COPY-HOLD: . [| copy and bold. ] A te- 
nure, for which the tenant hath nothing 
to ſhew but the copy of the rolls made by 
the ſteward of his lord's court, This is 
called a baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the 
will of the lord; yet not ſimply, but ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor : ſo 
that if a copy-holder break not the cuſtom 
of the manor, and thereby forfeit his te- 
nure, he cannot be turned out at the lord's 
pleaſure. Coaroe!, 
COPY-HOLDER. . One that is poſſeſſed 
of land in copyhold. | | 
To COPY. v. a. 
1. To tranſcribe ; to write after 
gina], | % 


2. To imitate; to propoſe to imitation. 


an ori- 


* 


Sæoiſt. 
To CO/PY. v. n. To do any thing in imi- 
tation of ſomething elſe. Dryden. 


To COQUEF/T. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
treat with as appearance of amorous tender- 
neſs, | Sift, 

CO/QUETRY, ſ. cegueterie, French. 
Affectation of amorous advances. Add. ſon. 

CO'QUETTE. f. ¶ coguette, Fr.] A gay, 
airy girl, who endeavours to attract notice. 

Pope. 

CORACLE. f. [crorwg'e, Welch. ] A 
boat uſed in Wales by fiſhers; made by 
drawing leather or oiled cloath upon a 
frame of wicker work, 

CORAL. /. gy as Latin. ] 

1. Red coral is a plant of great hardneſs 
and ftony nature while growing in the wa- 
ter, as it has after Jong expoſure to the 
air, | Hill. 
2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks, Pope. 
CO'RALLINE. a, Conſiſting of coral, 
Moodcoard. 

CO'RALLINE, /. Coralline is a ſea- plant 
uſed in medicine; but much inferiour to 
the coral in hardneſs, Hill. 

CO'RALLOID, or Con AITLoI DAT. ad. 

0 N Reſembling coral. 


ANT. /. ¶ courant, Fr.] A nimble 
ſprightly dance. Walph. 
CO/RBAN, J L.] An alms baſket ; 
«gift; an alms, King Charles, 


Pope, 


CORDON. . [Fr.] A row of ſtones. 


+ CORIA/CEOUS. 4. [coriaceus, Lat.] 


COR 
CORBE. a. [courbe, French.] Crooked. 
| Spenſer. 
CO'RBEILS. /. Little baſkets uſed in for- 
tification, filled with earth, 
CO/RBEL. . IIn architecture.] The re- 
preſention of a baſket, | 
CO/RBEL, or Cox nt. . A ſhort piece of 
timber ſticking out ſix or eight inches from 
a wall. d | 
CORD. h. [corr, Welſh; chorda, Lat.] 1. A 
rope; a firing, = Blackmore, 
2. A quantity of wood for fuel ; a pile 
eight feet long, four high, and four broad. 
CORD-MAKER. /. [cord and make. ] One 
whoſe trade is to make ropes; a rope- 
maker. | 
CORD-WOOD. ,. [cord and wword. } Wood 
piled up for fuel. | 
CORD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bind 
quantity 


with ropes. 
. [| from card.] A 
Raleigh, 


CO'RDAGE. 
of cords. 
CO'RDED. a. [from cord. } - Made of ropes. 
, Shakeſpeare. 
CORDELI ER. . A Tranciſcan frier; fo 
named from the cord which ſerves him for 
a cincture. Prior. 
CORDIAL. /. | from cor, the heart, Lat.] 
1. A medicine that increaſes the force of 
the heart, or quickens the circulation. 
2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 
- Arbuthnot. 
3- Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhilerates, Dryden. 
CCOC'RDIAL. a, | 
1. Reviving ; invigorating ; reſtorative. 


* 


: Shakeſpeare, 
2. Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from the 
heart, Hammond. 


CORDIA'LITY. /. [from cordial.] 
1. Relation to the heart. Breawn, 
2. Sincerity ; freedom from. hypocriſy. | 
CO/RDIALLY., ad. { from cordial, ]J Sin- 
| cerely; heartily. South, 
CO'RDINER. . [cordonrier, French.] A 
ſhoemaker. Coxvel, 


Chambers. 

CORDWAIN. f. I Cordowan leather, ] 

Spanith leather, Spenfer. 
CORDWA'/INER. /. A ſhoemaker, 
CORE. ſ. [cœur, French, ] 5 

1. The heart. Shakeſpeare, 

2. The inner part of any thing. Raleigh, 

3. The inner part of a fruit which con- 

- tains the kernel. . | Bacon, 

4. The matter contained in a boil or ſore. 


Dryden. 
1. Conſiſting of leather. | 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 


| Arbuthnot, 
CORIA'/NDER, /. A plant. 
| CO'RINTH, 
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COR 


CO/RINTH. . A ſmall fruit ea 
called currant. Broome, 
CORFNT HIAN Order, is generally reckon- 
ed the fourth of the five orders of archi- 
tecture. The capital is adorned with two 
ros of leaves, between which little talks 
ariſe, of which the ſixteen volutes are 


formed, which ſupport the abacus, Harris. 
CORK. 7 [ correw, Lat.] 


1. A glandiferous tree, ia all reſpects like 
the ilex, excepting the bark. Miller, 
2. The bark. of - the cork tree uſed for 


ſtopples. ; 

3- The ftopple of a bottle. King. 
CORKING-PIN. FE A pin of the largeſt 
ite. Sevift, 
CO'RKY. 3. from cerk.] Conſiſting of 

cork. Shakeſpeare. 


CO/RMORANT, /. [cormoran, Fr. 
1. A bird that pres upen fiſh, 
2. A glutton. 

CORN. f. [conn, Sax, ] 

1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods. Jobn xii. 25. 
2. Grain yet unteaped. Knoles. 
3. Grain ia the ear, yet unthreſhed. Jeb. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and 
painful. Wijeman. 

Te CORN. u. 2. [from the noun.] 

1. To falt; to fprinkle with falt, 
2. To gra late. 


= 


CORN-FIELD. . A field where corn is 


growing. Shakeſpeare, 
CORN-FLAG. ſ. [corn and flag. ] A plant: 
the leaves are lite thote of the flsbr-de-lys. 
CORN-FLOOR. / Tie floor where corn 
is ſtored. Hof. ix 
Dok. FLOWER. /. [ from corn and ar 
er.] The blue bottle. Bacon. 
coRK. LAND. /. | cern and land. I Land 
appropriated to the production of grain, 
5 Aortimer. 
CORN- MASTER. ſ. [corn and maſter. j Que 
that cultivates corn for ſale. Bacer. 
CORN-MILL. /. | corn and wil. ] A mill 
to grind corn into meal. 2 tiver. 
-CORN-PIPE. ſ. A pipe made by flittiag 
tze joint of a green ſtalk of corn. Tic, 
-CORN-SALLAD. ſ. Cern-ſallad is an herb, 
whole top leaves are a ſallet of themſelves, 
Mortimer, 


CO'RNAGE. /. from corne, Fr.] A te- 
nure which obtiges the landholder to give 


notice of an invaſion by blowing a horn. 
"CORNCHANDLER. /. [ corn and chand- 
Jer, } One that retails corn. 
CO/RNCUTTER. /, {from corn and ct.] C 

A min whoſe profefiicn is to extirpate 


corns from the foot, Miſeman. 
CO RN EL. . C cornus, Lat.] 
CORNELIAN-TREE. The Cornel-tree 


pbeareth the fruit commonly called the cor- 
nt! or cornelian cherry. Mortimer, 


3 


COR 


CO'RNEMUSE. 7 J French, ] A kind of 
ruſtick flute. 
CO/RNEOVUS. 4. | corneus, Lat.] Horny; 
of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. Brown, 
CORNER. /. [corne!, Welſh.] 
1. An angle. 
2. A ſecret or remote place. 
Proverbs, Davie, 
3 . The extremities ; the utmoſt limit. 


Dryden. 
CORNER. STONE. /. The ſtone that 
unites the two walls at the corner. Howe. 
CORNER-TEETH of 4 Horſe, are the four 
teeth which are placed between the midd- 
ling teeth and the tuſhes. FPFarrier's Dis. 
CO'RNER WISE. ad. I corner and wiſe, } 
Diagonally. 
CO'RNET. 5 car nate, RI 
1. A muſical inftrument blown with the 
mouth, Bac:r, 
2. A company er troop of horſe. 
Clarendor. 
3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of 2 
troop. 
4. Cox NET of @ Horſe, is the loweſt pan 
of his paſtern that runs 10und the coffin. 
Farrier's Did, 
5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doctors, 
CO/RNETTER. /. [from cornet.] A blower 
of the cornet, Hatewn!!, 
CO'RNICE. . [ cornjcbe, French. ] The 
ligheft projection of -a wall or column. 
1 
CO'RNICLE. /. Un from cornu, Latin. 
little horn, 
 CORNTGEROUS. 5. [| cerniger, Latin. ] 
Hornes ; having horns, Brown. 
COR c. J. [Latin.] The hom of 
plenty, . 
To CORNU'TE. ». 2. Lerne, Latin. ] 
To beſtow horas ; to cuckold. 
CORNU/TED. a, errut, Lat.] Grati- 
ed with horns ; cnckolded. 
CORNU/TO, ,. from cornutus, Latin. ] A 
man horned; a cuckald. Shakeſpeare. 
CO/RKNY. a. | from corgz, horn, Latin. } 
1. Strong or hard like horn; horn). 
Wor, 


2. {from corn, ] Producing grain or 2 
vier. 
CORO/ LLARY. /. [corollartum, Lat. * 
corolla, ] 
; The concluſion. 
Government of the Tor ongu. 


2. Surplus. Shakeſpeare, 
CORO Ng, 10 [Lat.] The crown of an order. 
CO/RONAL. J. [: 3 Latin.] A cron i 
a garland, Spenſer. 
CO'RONAL, a. Belonging to the top of 
the head. WP: femas- 


CORONARY. 3. [ coromarius, Latin. 
1. Relating to a crown. Braws. 


ppl: ed in anatomy to arter: 105, 
Ss It - N * fancied 


CUN 


. fancied to encompaſs the heart in the man- 
ner af a garland, Bentley. 
COR ONA'TION, ſ. [from corona, Latin. ] 
7. The act or ſolemnity of crowning a 
king, i 
2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a co- 
ronat ion. Pope. 
CO RON ER. /. [ from corona, Lat. ] An officer 
whoſe duty is to enquire, how any violent 
death was occaſioned. Shakeſpeare. 
CO*RONET. /. [coronetta, Ital.] An infe- 
riour crown worn by the nobility, 
a Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
CO/RPORAL. /. — from caporal, 
French.] The loweſt officer of the in- 
fantry. Gay, 
CO'RPOR AL of a Ship. An officer that 
hath the charge of ſetting the watches and 
ſentries. Harris, 


CO'RPORAL. a. [corporel, Fr.] 


1. Relating to the body; belonging to the 
bod 


Atterbury. 


2. Material ; not ſpiritual. Shakeſpeare. 


— GORPORA'LITY. /. [from corporal. } The 


quality of being embodied. Raleigh, 
CO'RPORALLY. ad. [ from corporal. } Bo- 
dil . Brown. 


CORPORATE. a. from corpus, Latin. ] 
United in a body or community. Seif?. 
CO'RPORATENESS, /. {from corporate, ] 
A community. _ 
CORPORATION. /. [from corpus, Lat.] 
A body politick, authorized to have a com- 
mon ſeal, one head officer or more, able 
by their-common conſent, to grant or re- 
ceive in law, any thing within the compaſs 
of their charter: even as one man. 
| Cowel, Daviet. 
CO'RPORATURE. .. [from corpus, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being embodied. 
CORPO/REAL. a. {corporeus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing a body; not immaterial, #97 illorſon. 
CORPOREITY, . [from cerporeus, Lat.] 
Materiality ; bodilineſs. Srilling fleet. 
CORPORIFICA/TION. /. [from corperify.] 
The act of giving body or palpability. 
To CO'RPORIFY. wv. a. [from corpus, Lat.] 


To embody. Boyle. 
CORPS, EY 1 
CORPSE. 3 J. [corps, French. ] | 

1. A body. | Dryden, 

2. A carcaſe; a dead body; a corſe, . 


Addiſon. 


CO'RPULENCE. 7. 3 
CO'RPULENCY. . J. [corpulentia, Latin. ] 
1. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs. Donne. 
2. Spiſſitude; groſſneſs of matter. Ray. 
CO'RPULENT. 4. cerpulentus, Latin. ] 
Fleſby ; bulky, 


- CORPU'SCLE, . I corpuſculzm, Lat.] A 
9 an atom 9 
OL, 1. ; 2 


Ben, Jobnſon. 


COR 


CORPU'SCULAR. a. [from corpuſ- 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN, C calum, Lat.] Re- 
lating to bodies; compriſing bodies. 


Boyle Bentl ys 


To CORRA“ DE. v. a. [ corrado, Latin. 
To rub off; to ſcrape tcgether, | 
CORRADIA'TION. ſ. { con and radius, Lat.] 
A conjuction of rays in one point, Bacon. 
To CORRE'CT. wv. a. [correfum, Latin.} 

1. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline, 


Taylor. 


2. Toamend ; to take away faults. Ropers; 
3. To obviate the qualities of one ingre- 
dient by another. Prior. 
4. To remark faults. 0 | 
CORRE CT. a. [ -orreFus, Latin ] Reviſed 
or finiſhed with exactnreſs, Felton a 
CORRE'CTION. /. [from correct. + 
I. Puniſhment ; diſcipline ;z chaſtiſement. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Act of taking away faults ; amendment; 
N Dryden. 
3. That which is ſubſtituted in the place 
of any thing wrong. 
4. Reprehenſion; anima qverſion. Brown, 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
addition of ſomething contrary. Donne. 
CORRE/CTIONER. /. { from correction. } 
A jayl-bird. Shakeſpeare, 
CORRE'CTIVE. a. [from correct] Having 
the power to alter or obviate any bad qua- 
lities, Arbuthnot, 
CORRE'CTIVE. /. | 
1. That which has the power of altering 
or obviating any thing amiſs, 


CORRE'/CTLY, ad. Accurately ; app&< 
fitely ; exactly. Locke, 
CORRE'CTNESS. /. [from corrett.] Accu- 
racy ; exactneſs. | Sv, ft. 
CORRE'CTOR, / {from correct. ] : 
1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſh- 


ment, Sprat. 
2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 
faults, Swift * 


3. Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as 
guards againſt or abates the force of ano- 
ther. - Quincy. 
To CORRELATE. v. . {from con and re- 
latus, 3 To bave a reciprocal re- 
lation, as father and ſon. ; 


CO'RRELATE. J. One that ſtands in the 


oppoſite relation. . South, 


CORRELATIVE. 2. [cen and relatiuvus, 


Lat.] Having a reciprocal relation. South. 


CORRE'LATIVENESS. /. {from correla- 


tive.) The fate of being correlative. 
CORREPTION. ſ. [ correptum, Lat.] Ob- 
jurgation ; chiding; reprehenſion; reproof. 
- 


Government of the Tongue. 


To CORRESPO'ND. v. n. [conand refpons 
die, Latin. ES FO A 
| ? 1. To 


Warts, © 


South, . 
2. Limitation; reſtriction. Hale. 
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COR 


1. To ſuit ; to anfrer.4 ; to fit. 
2. To keep up commerce wich another by 
alternate letters. 


cORRESHO NDENCE. , [from correſ- 
CORRESPO'NDENCY. © Pond. 


1. Relation; reciprocal e eee of one 
thing to another. 
2. Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence. 
King Charles. Denham, 
3. Friendſhip ; interchange of offices or ci- 
vilities. Bacon. 
CORRESPO'NDENT. a. {from correſporid, ] 
Suitable; adapted; agreeable; anſwerable. 
N Hater. 
CORRESPONDENT. . One with whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual meſſages or letters. Denbam. 
CORRESPONSIVE. 3. from cor eſpond.] 
Anſwerable; adapted to any thing. 


| : Shakeſpeare. 

CORRIDOR. ſ. French. 
1. The covert way lying round the fortifi- 
cations, 

2. A gallery er long Me round about a 
building. Harris. 


- CORRT GIBLE. 2. {from corrigo, Latin. ] 


1. That which may be altered of amended, 
2. Puniſhable, © Howel. 
3. CorreCtive ; having the power to cor- 
rect. Shakeſpeare, 
CORRIVAL, fe [con and rival.} Rival; 
. competitor, Spenſer. 
CORRIVALRY. ſ. [from corrival.] Com- 
petition. 
CORRO'BORANT. 4. [from corroberare. ] 
Having the power to give ſtrength. Bacon. 
To CORRO'BORATE. v. 4. _ and ro- 
bozo, Latin.] 
1. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. - Bacon 
2 To ftrengthen ; to make ſtrong. 
Morton. 


CORR OBORA'TION. , ¶ from corrobo- 
rute] The act of ſtrengthening or con- 
firming. Bacon. 

CORRO' BORATIVE. a. from corrobor- 


are} Having the power of increaſing 


trength. Wiſeman. 


To CORRO DE. . 4. { correds, Latin. 
To eat away by degrees; to wear 2 


: gadual'y. 


; le. 
'CORRO DENT. 2. from corrocle.] — 


ine the power of corroding or waſting. 


' CORRODIBLE. a. { from corrade.} Foghitle 


to be conſumed. Procon, 


 CO'RRODY. fe | correds, Latin, ] A defal- 
cation from an allowance. -. Ajlifje. 
CORROSIBILITY. -/. » [froth cr. 


n nan to be elan bya menſtru- 
cRROSIRLE. 


2 4 menſtruum. 


ce SIBLENESS. /; from *corrofib/e.] 


* of 


* 


* 


rom e ] Poſh- 


COR 


Locle. CORROSION. J. fa, Latin.) The 


power of ee or wearing away by de- 

grees. Woodward; 
CORRO'SIVE. 0. Fcorrods,- Latin.] 

2. ee the power of wearing away. 

Grew» 
2, Havies the quality to fret or vex. 
Hoc ler. 

CORRO SIVE. 15 

1. That which has the quality of Wee, 

any thing away. Spenſer. 

2. That whith has the power of giving 

pain. Hezker, 
CORR O'SIVELY. ad. [from e ] 

1. Like a corroſive. - Boyle, 

2. With the power of corroſion. 
CORROFSIVENESS. /. | from corrofiee, F 

The quality of cotroding or eating away; 
- 2cr1mony. : Dumme. 
CO'RRUGANT. 4. {on corrugate.] Hov: 

ing the power of con racting into wrinkles, 
To CORRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, Lat.] 

Fo wrinkle or purſe up. Bacon. 
CORRUGA'TION. th [ from corrugate.] 
. ContraQtion into wrinkles. Flyer, 
To CORRUPT. v. 4. {corruptus, Latin.} 

1. To turn from a found to a putreſcent 

ſtate; to infect. 

2. To deprave; to 255 y integrity ; to 

vitiate. r. Locke, Pope. 
To CORRU'PT. v. . Te become putridg 

to grow rotten. Bacon. 
CORRUPT. a. [from corrupt. J Vitious 

tainted with wickedneſs. 
Eph. iv. 29. Shak e. Sent b. 
CORRU#PTER. /. | Hom corrupt. o He that 
tain's or 'vitiates. e 
CORRUPTIBVLITY. F [from 2 
._ Pofir ility to be corrupted, 
CORRU'/PTEBLE. 3. {from corrupt. 

1. Suſceptible of deſtruction. 


Hooker, Ti illetſor. 

2. Poſſible to be vitiated. | 
CORRU/PTIBLENESS. J. {from corrupt 

ble; — veg of corruption, | 
CORRU'PTIBLY. r. corruptiblt.] 

In ſuch a manner as 4c e cortupted. 

Shalepeare. 
CORRUPTION, he [rorroprin, Lat. 
1. The princi-le by which be dies tend to 
the ſeparation of their parts. 
2. Wickediieſs; perverſion of principles. 

- Adaiſon. 

3. Putreſcence. Blackioore. 
4. Matter or us in a ſore, - 
5. The means by which any thin is vi- 
Tisted 3 depravation. - aleigh, 
CORRUPPTIVE. 3. from corrupt.) Har- 

ing the quality of tainting or . 


os 

'CORRUPPTLESS, . from corrupt. ] In- 
ſoſceptible of corruption; undecaying. 
CORRUPTLY. ad. [from Oy n 


* 


-% 


Ne 0 8 


*. With corruption; with taint. 
Sbaleſica. e. 
2. Vitiouſly ; contrary to purity. Camden. 
CORRU/PTNESS. < [from corrupt. | The 
uality of corruption; putreſcence; vice, 
 CORSAIR. , [Freneh.] A pirate. 
CORSE. /. [corps,. French, ] 
1. A body. Sherſer. 
2. A dead body; a carcaſe. Addi * 
CO RSELET. f. [ corſelet, French. ] 
light, armour for the forepart of the SE 
Fairfax, Prior. 
CO'RTICAL. a.  [ cortex, bark, Latin. 
Barky ; ; belonging to the rind. , Chepne. 
CO'RTICATED. 4. [from corticatus, Lat.] 
Reſembling the bark of a tree. rern. 
CO RTICOSE. 4. {irom corticoſus, | Latin ] 
Pull of bark. 
CORVE'TTO,. / The curvet. Peacham. 
CORUSCANT. 2. [ coruſco,. Latin, ] Glit- 
tering by flaſhes ; Aaſhing. 
CORUSCA! TION, . ¶ coruſeatio, Latin. ] 
Flaſh ; quick vibration of light. arth. 
 CORY/MIBIATED, a. [ corpmbus, Lat, 1 Gar- 
: niſhed with branches of berries. 
 CORYMBUFEROQOUS. ad. { cur ymbyus and 
fero, Latin.] Bearing fruit or berries in 
bunches, 
. CORY'MBUS, ſ. [Latin.] 
Amongſt ancient botaniſts cluſters of ber- 
"ries: amongſt modern botaniſts a com- 
pounded diſcous flower; ſuch are the flow- , 
ers of daiſies, and common marygold. 
inc. 
COSCINOMANCY, L. [x6gxevov, 2, ſieve, 
and part, divination. | The art of di- 
vination by means of a heve, 
COSE/CANT. /. [In geometry. The ſe- 
cant of an arch, which is the complement 
of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 
CO'SIER. ＋ amen old Frencb, tp ſev 
A botcher. . Shakeſpeare. | 
COSINE. Tal geometry. J The right 


ſine of ai arch, Which is the complement 


of ancther to ninety degrees. Harris. 
COSME/TICK.. a. | z0gpenTriECG.] Beauti- 

fying. Pope. 

CO/SMICAL.,' a. [x67p40;.] wy 

1, Relating to the world, 

2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſun; Bryson. 
CO'SMICALLY. ad. | from ceſmical. ]. With 
. the ſun; not acronychally. Brown, . 
CO'SMOGONY. J. [x6@p.0;, and. 1 The 

riſe or birth of the world; the creation. 
COSMO/GRAPHER, th Tr * E- 

d.] One who writes a deſcription of the 

world. « Brown. 
bring ork gr a. [from caſmogra- 

] Relating to the general deſcription. 
| the world. 
ew ad. from of 
mographical,] In a manner 5 to t 
e of the world. 9 


e 


Brown, . 


COT 


COSMO'GRAPHY. {. *. 714%; and yp!$9.] 
The ſc:ence of the general ſyſtem or aftez- 
tions of the world, - South, 

Eo Op the TAN, 7 . [#57 4205 and 0 

OQ'SMOPOLITE, e.] A citizen of 
7 world; one who is at home in every 
lace. 

CU'/SSE F. ſ. A lamb brought up without 


the dam. Sperſer. 
. COST. [. | off Dutch.] ; 

I. The price of any thing, 2 

2. Sumptuouſneſs ; j luxury. aller. 

3. Charge; expence. Craſhawv. 

4. Loſs ;, fine 3 detriment, Kuollies. 


To COST. w. x. pret. ct ; particip. ceft, 
| [coufter, F trench, To be bought for; to 
be.had at a price. Dryden. 

. CO'STAL. 4. [c-ta,. Lat. a rib.] Belong- 
ing to the ribs. Brgeon, 

CO/STARD. /. [from cgſter, a head.] 


1. A; head. Shakeſpeare. 

.2, An apple round and buiky like the 

head, Burton. 
ane, a, [conflige, Fr.] 

Bound in the body. Prior. 

2. Cloſe; vnpermeable. Mortimer. 


COSTIVEN ESS. . from coftive, } »The 
. Rate of the body in which excretion is ob- 
ſtructed. Locke, 

CO/STLINESS. , {from ceſty.] Sumptu- 

ouſncſs; expeuſiveneſs. Glanville. 
CO/STLY. 4. . [from cl.] Sumptuous ; ex- 
enſive. Dryden. 

CO'STMARY. ſ. | coftus, Latin. ] An herb. 

.CO'STREL. ſ. A bottle. inner. 


Sr. At the end of the names of places, 
. COTE. from the Saxon cor, a. cottage, 
CO AT. Gibſon, 


COT. /. [cory Sax. ] A ſmall houſe ; a hut; 
a mean habitation, | | Fenton. 
An abridgement of cetguean. | 
cO TANGENT. J. IIn geometry.] The 
tangent of an arch which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 
To COT E. v. 4. To leave behind. 
| | Chapran, 
COTE/MPORARY. * 2 con and ten pus, 
Latin.] in at the ſame time; cocta- 
neons. Locke. 
CO TLAND. 5 [ot and lard] Land 2 
pendant to a cotiage. 
:CO'TQUEAN, ſ. A man he baſes him- 
ſelf with women's affairs. 
S 3 Addi iſon, 
COTTAGE. , [from cor. Þ A hut; a 
mean. habitation. 7 
5. ii. 6. Ti br. Pi . 
co TTAGER- | Corn pas, 5 
1. Oue who lives in a hut or cottage. 


| Swift. 

2. One who lives i in the common, without 
. paying rent, | ' A „ Baton. 
D d 2 CO TTIER. 
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| eainer. 
. EQVENANNTER, ./. [from covenant,] One 


COV 
CO/TTIER. /. [from cer.] One who in- 
habits a cot. 
COTTON. /, The down of the cotton- 
tree. a | Wiſeman. 
CO'! TON. ſ. A plant. | 
COfTTON. /. Cloth or ſtuff made of cot- 


To CO TrTON. v». . 


1. To riſe with a nap, 


2. To cement; to unite with, Swift. 


To COUCH. v. =, [coucher, French, ] 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. 
Dryden. 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt to 
reſt, Dryden. 
3. To lye down, in ambuh. Hayward. 
4. To lye in ſtratum. Deuteronomy. 


* . $5. To floop or bend down, in fear, in 


pain, 
To COUCH. v. 6. 
:. To repoie; to lay on a place of repoſe. 


Geneſis. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To lay down any thing in a ſtratum. 
Mortimer. 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

Bacon. 
4. To involve; to include; to compriſe. 
Atterbury. 
5. To include ſecretly ; to hide. South. 
6. Te lay cloſe to another. Spenſer. 


7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt. 


8. To depreſs the film that overſpreads the 


pupil of the eye. Dennis. 


| £OUCH. {. [from the verb.) 


1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common 

to lye down dreſſed. 

2. A bed; a plice of repoſe. Addiſon. 

3. A layer, or ſtratum. Mortimer. 
CO CHAN T. a. frouchant, Fr.] Lying 

down; ſquatting. Milton, 
COUCHEE. . [French.}) Bedtime; the 

time of viſiting late at night. Dryden. 


- COUCHER. f. | from couch. ] He that 


couches or depreſſes cataracts. 
COUCHFELLOW. {. {couch and fellow. 
Bedfellow ; companion. Shakeſpeare. 


_ CO'UCHGRASS. , Aweed, Aortimer, 
- COVE. /. 


1. A creek or bay. 
2- A ſhelter; a cover. 
COVENANT. /. {convenant, Fr.] 
1. A contract; a ſtipulation, Waller, 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a com- 


pact. | 
3. A writing containing the terms of a- 
ment. | Shakeſpeare. 
To CO'VENANT. . . [from the noun.] 
To bargain ; to ſtipulate. South. 
COVENAN TEE, . [from covenant.] A 
party to a covenant ; a ſtipulator ; a bar- 


. 


C OV 


who takes a covenant. A word introduced 
in the civil wars. | 
| Oxford Reaſons apainſs the Covenant, 
CO U. 4. nie Fraudu- 
lent; colluſive; trickiſh. Bacon. 
To COVER. v. 4. [ convrir, French.] 
1, To overſpread any thing with ſome. 
thing elſe. Shakeſpeare, 
>. To conceal under ſomething laid over, 
Dryden. 
3- To hide by ſuperficial appearances, 
4+ To overwhelm; to bury. Watts, 
$: To ſhelter 5 to conceal from harm. 
To incubate ; to brood on. Addiſon, 
7. To copulate with a female, : 
8. To wear the hat. Dryden. 
COVER. ſ. [from the verb.] 5 
1. Any thing that is laid over another. 
| | Ray, 
2. A concealment ; a ſcreen ; a veil. 4 
Collier, 
2. Shelter; defence. Clarendon. 
CO'VER-SHAME. . [cover and ſbame.] 
Some appearance to conceal infamy, 
| Drycen, 
CO'VERING, /. [from cover. ] Dieſs; 
veſture, Sca'h, 
CO'VERLET. ſ. [counrelit, French.] The 
outermoſt of the bedcloaths ; that under 
which all the reſt are concealed, Heger. 
COVERT, /. [couverr, French. 
1. A ſhelter; a defence. Uiaiab. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. Aadiſon. 
CO/VERT. 3. [couvert, French. ] 
1. Sheltered ; not open; not expoſed. 
| Mortimer. 
2. Secret; hidden ; private; inſidious. M lien. 
COVERT, 2. ee, French. ] The ſtate 
of 2 woman ſheltered by marriage under 
her huſband, 85 Dryd:n, 
COVERT-WAY. /. {from covert and way. ] 
A ſpace of ground level with the field, 
three or four fathom broad, ranging quite 
round the half moons, or other works to- 
ward the country, Harris, 
COVERTLY. ad. ¶ from covert. ] Secretly; 
cloſely. Dryden. 


COVERTNESS. f [from eovert.] Secrecy; | 


vacy. 
| COVERTURE. [from covert. ] 


1, Shelter; nee ;z not expoſure. 
An ; TE Winder, 
2, [In law.] The eſtate and condition of a 
married woman. Cowvel. Davies. 
To COVVET. v. a. {convoiter, French. ] 
1. To deſire inordinately ; to deſire beyond 


due bounds. ö Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deſire earneſtly. I er. 
To CO'VET. v. . To have a ſtrong de- 
ſire. 5 Ti Im. 
CO'VETABLE. 4. {from covet ] To be 
k f L | 
— COVETISE, 


cord. [the imperſect preterite of can. 


COU 


 CO'VETISE, ſ. [convoitiſe, French. ] Ava- 


rice; covetouſneſs, Spwrſer. 
CO'VETOUS. 4. [conveiteux, Fr.] 
1. Inordinately deſirous. Dryden. 


2. Inordinately eager of money; avarici- 


ous. | 2 Pet. 
3. Deſirous; eager : in a good ſenſe. 
| : Taylor, 


COVETOUSLY. ad. [from covetous. ] Ava- 
. ritiouſly; eagerly. Shakeſpeare, 


. COVETOUSNESS. ſ. [from covetous, } A- 


varice; eagerneſs of gain. Tillotſon. 
CO'VEY. f. [convert French.] 
1. A hatch; an old bird with her young 
ones. 
2. A number of birds together. Addiſon, 
COUGH, .. [ kuch, Dutch, ] A convulſion 
of the lungs. Smith, 
To COUGH. v. n. { kuchen, Datch. ] To 
have the lungs convulſed; to make a noiſe 
in endeavouring to evacuate the peccant 
matter from the lungs, Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
To COUGH. v. a. To eject by a cough. 
| Wiſeman. 
CO/UGHER. ſ. I from cough. ] One that 
coughs, 
CO/VIN. 
CO/VINE. 
of another. ; 
CO/VING. /. I from cove. ]J A term in 
building, uſed of houſes that project over 
the ground plot. Harris, 


. A deceitful agreement be- 
tween two or more to the hurt 


| Dryden. 
CO'ULTER. ſ. [ culter, Lat.] The ſharp 
iron of the plow which cuts the earth, 
; | Hammond, 


CO/UNCIL. {. [concilium, Lat.] 


1. An aſſembly of perſons met together in | 


conſultation, Mattheev, 
2. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate up- 
on religion, 
3. Perſons called together to be conſulted, 
* | Bacon. 
4. The body of privy counſellors. Shak. 
COUNCIL-BOARD. /. [ council and board. ] 
Council-table ; table where matters of ſtate 
are deliberated, Clarendon, 
COUNSEL. ſ. { confilium, Lat.] 
1. Advice; direction. | Clarendon. 
2. Deliberation. Hooker, 


3. Prudence; art; machination. Proverb, 
4. Secrecy ; the ſecrets intruſted in con- 


ſulring, Sbokeſpeare. 

Scheme; purpoſe ; deſign. 1 Cor, 

+ Thoſe that plead a cauſe ; the counſel- 

lors. Pope. 
To CO!UNSEL. v. 4. [confilior, Lat.] 


1. To give advice or counſel to any perſon, 


Ben. Foknſon, 


2. To adviſe any. thing. Dryden, 


CO'UNSELLABLE, a, | from counſel, } Will- 
Clar „ 


ing to receive and follow advice. 


Watts, 


COU 
CO'UNSELLOR. /. [from counſe].] | 
1. One that gives advice, Vid. viii. q. 
2. Confidant; boſom friend. Walker. 
3- One whoſe province is to deliberate and 
adviſe upon publick affairs, Bacon. 
4. One that is conſulted in a caſe of law. 
CO/UNSELLORSHIP. /, [from counſellor.] 
The office or poſt of privy counſellor. 


: Bacon. 

To COUNT, Y. 4. [compter, Fr.] 
1. To number; to tell. N South, 
2, To preſerve a reckoning. Locke, 


3- Toreckon; to place to an account. 
Locke. 
4. To eſteem ; to account; to conſider as 


having a certain character. Hooker, 

5. To impute to; to charge to. Rowe, 
To COUNT. v. 2. To found an account or 

ſcheme. Swift, 
COUNT. /. [ compre, Fr.] 

1. Number. Spenſer. 

2. Reckoning. Shakeſpeare. 


COUNT. /. [ comte, Fr,] A title of foreign 
nobility ; an earl. * | 15 

CO UN TABLE. 4. | from count. ] That 
which may be numbered. Spenſer. 

CO/UTENANCE. /. [ countenance, Fr.] 
1. The form of the face; the ſyſtem of 
the features. Milton. 
2, Air; look. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Calmneſs of look; compoſure of face. 


Swift, 

4. Confidence of mien; aſpect of aſſurance. 
N Clarendon. Sprat. 

5. Affection or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. | Spenſer, 
6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; ſup- 
port. Davies. 
7. Superficial appearance. Aſcbam. 


To COUNTENA'NCE. v. 4. [| from the 


noun, ] 

1. To ſupport; to patroniſe; to vindi- 
cate, | Bireun. 
2. To make a ſhew of. Spenſer, 


3. To act ſuitably to any thing. Shakeſp. 
4. To encourage ; to appear in defence, 
NNN Watton, 
COUNTENA/NCER. /. [from countenance. ] 
One that countenances or ſupports ano- 
ther. : 4 
CO/UNTER. /. [from count.] 
1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means 
of reckoning. Sæui 
2. The form on which goods are viewed and 
money told in a ſhop. Dryden. 


3. CounTrr of a Horſe, is that part of 


a horſe's forehand that lies between the 
ſhoulder and under the neck. 
Farrier's Di, 
CO/UNTER. ad. [contre, Fr.] 
x. Contrary to; in oppoſition to. Sontb. 
2. The wrong way. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Contrary ways, * 
5 
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COU 


To COUNTERACT. v. . | connter. and 


* 


a&#,] To hinder any thing from its effect 


dy contrary agency. Scuth. 
To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. . [counter 
and balance.] To act againit with an op- 
poſite weight. Boyte. 


-COUNTERBA'LANCE. /. [from the verb, ] 


Oppoſite weight. ocke. 


To COUNTERBU#F. v. 3. | from counter 


and buff. ] To impell; to ſteike back. 
Dryden. 


COUNTERBU'FF. J. {counter and baff,] A 


ſtroke that produces a recoil. 
| Sidney. Ben, Fohnſon, 


"COUNTERCASTER. Je I cernter and 


caſter.] A book-keeper ;- a caiter of ac- 


counts; a reckaner. Shake ſpeare. 


'CO'UNTERCHANGE. . caarter and 


change.] Exchange; reciprocat on. 
Sbate prare. 
To COUNTERCHANGE. v. a. To give 
and receive. 
COUNTERCHARM. ſ. [ counter and 
charm,}] That by which a charm is dit- 
 folves. Pope. 


To COUNTER CHA'RM v. 0, { from un- 


ter and charm, ] To ceftroy the effect of 
an enchantment. Deca ef Piety. 
To COUNTERCHE'CK. . a. {counter and 
check. ] To oppoſe. 
COUNTERCHE/CK, . | from the verb.] 
Stop ; rebuke. Shate/peare, 


To COUNTERDRA'W. v. a. [frem con- 


ter and draw.] To copy a defign by means 


of an oiled paper, whereon the ſtrokes ap- 


pearing through are traced with a pencil. 
T amber. 
COUNTERE'/VIDENCE. ſ. [counter and 
\evidence.] Teſtimony by which the depo- 
ſition of ſome former witneſs is 'gppoled. 
Burnet, 


To CO'UNTERFEIT. v. 2. [ contrefaire, 


French. 


for an original. Maller. 
2. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 
ä Tillotſon. 


- CO'UNTERFEIT. 4. from the verb.] 


1. That which is made in imitatioa of ano- 
ther; forged ; fictitious. 
2,, Deceitful; bypocritical. 
CO/UNTERFEIT.. / {from the verb.] 
17. One who perſonates another; an im- 
poſtor. Bacon. 


-- 


ther; A for 4 


"Tillotſon, 


CG UNTERFEITER, /. {from counterfeit. ], 


A forger. | Camden. 


- CO'UNTERFEITLY. - ad. { from counter- 


ie. PFalſely ; with forgery. Shakeſpeare. 


 CGUNTERFE/RMENT., /: counter and 


Jerment,] Ferment oppoſed to ferment. 
: Addiſon, 


> 


1 


Locke. 


2; Something made in imitation of ano- 


COU 


COUNTERFE/SANCE. /. C contrefaiſance, 
Fr.] The act of counterfeiting; forgery. 
Spenſer, 
CO'UNTERFORT, /. [from counter and fort.] 
Counter forts are pillars ſerving to ſupport 
walls, ſubject to bulge. Chamb ers. 
COUNTERGA'GE. . /. from counter and 
gage. ] A method uſed to meaſure the 
joints by transferring the breafith of a mor- 
tiſe to the place where the tenon is to be. 
83 f . Chambers, 
COUNTERGUA'RD, F. {from ceurter and 
gnard.] A ſmall rampart with parapet 
and ditch, Military. Dic. 


COUNTERLYVGHT. fe. | from counter; and 


light, ] A window or lightoppoſite to any 
thing. © Chambets, 
To COUNTERMA'ND, v. 4. [ contreman- 
der, Fre]: 
1. Lo order the contrary to what was, or- 
cered before. | | 064th, 
2. To contradi the orders of another. 
2 Halder. 
COUNTERMA ND. ſ. ¶ contremand, Fr.] 
Repeal of a former order. Sba leſt care. 
To COUNTERMA/RCH. v. 2. [ <aurter 
and march. ] To march back ward. 
COUNTERMA'RCH. F. from the verb.] 
1. Retroceſſion; march backward. Collier. 
2. Change of meaſures; alteration of con- 
duct. ; Hur net. 
COGNTERMA “RK. . ¶ from counter and 
mark, ] 
1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale of 
goods. 
2. The mark of the goldſmiths company. 
3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horſes. 
4. A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is ſtruck, by which the curious 
know the ſeveral changes in value. 
| Ghambers. 


| To COUNTERMA/RK.. v. a. A horſe is 
1. To copy with an intent to paſs the copy 


ſaid to be countermarked when his corner- 
teeth are artificially made hollow. 
| Farrier Did. 
COUN TERMINE. /. ¶ counter. and mine. | 
I. A well or hole ſunk into the ground, 
from which a gallery or branch runs out 
under ground, to ſeek out the enemy's 
mine. Military: Dict. 
2. Means of oppoſition. Jidney. 
3. A ſtratagem by Which any contrivance 
is defeated, _ L Efrange. 
To COUNTERMINE.- v. 4. | from the 
1. To delve a paſſage into an enemy's mine. 
2. To counterwork ; to defeat by ſecret 


meaſures. Decay of Pie. 
COUNTER MO'/TION. ſ. [ counter and mo- 
tion.] Contrary motion. Vigby. 


COUNTERMU'RE. /. [contremur, French.] 
A wall built up hehind another * 1090 


COU 


COUNTERNA/TUR AL, a, counter and 


natural. ] Contraty to nature. Harvey. 
COUNTERNO/ISE. /. ¶ counter and naiſe. ] 
A found by which any other noiſe is over- 
ered; Calamy. 
COUNTERO/PENING. /. counter and ent 
ing.] An aperture on the contrary ſide. 
Sharp. 
COUNTERPA'CE. f. ¶ counter and pace. ] 
Contrary meaſure. Swift. 
CO/UNTERPANE. ſ. [contrepointy French. ] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe wo- 
ven in ſquares. Sßbateſpeare. 
COUNTERPART. .. ¶ counter and part. ] 


The correſpondent part. L Eſirange. 
COUNTERPLE A. / from counter and plea. ] 
In law, a replication. Corvel, 


To COUNTERPLOYT. v. a. [ counter and 
plut:] Bo appoſe one machination by au- 
other. 

COUNTERPLO T. ſ. [from _ verb.] An 
artifice.oppoſed to an artifice. I Eftrarge, 

CO/'UNTERPOINT. f. A a ee woven 


in ſquares. 

To COUNTERPOISE. IV, @. [counter and 
2 e ee ; to be equiponde- 
rant to. Digly. 
2. To produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight. Wilkins. 


3. To act with equal power againſt any 
perſon or cauſe, Spenſer. 
COUNTERPOISE. 1. [ from counter and 
poije.] 
7. Equiponderance z equivalence of n 
cp e 
2. The ſtate of being placed in the oppo- 
ſite fcale of the balance. Milton. 
3. Equipollence; equivalence of power. 
COUNTER POISON. ſ. [ counter and poiſon. ] 
Antidote. Arburhmnot. 
COUNTERPRE/SSURE, ſ. | counter and 
prqſure.] Oppoſite force. Blackmore. 
COUNTERPRO'JECT. g. [counter and pro- 
ect.] Correſpondent part of a ſcheme. Sæoift. 
To COUNTER PRO “VE. v. a. | from con- 
ter and prore.] To take off a deſign in 
black lead, by paſſing it through the roll- 
ing preſs with another piece of paper, both 
being moiſtened with a ſponge. Chambers. 
To COUNTERRO'L. v. 2. | counter and 
roll. To preſerve the power of detecting 
frauds by a counter account. 
COUNTER RO'LMENT. f. [from counter- 
rel.] A counter account. Baron, 
-CO'UNTERSCARP. That ſide of the 
ditch which is. next the camp. Harris. 


To COUNTERSVGN. . 3. from counter 
and An.] To ſięn an order or patent of 
a ſuperiour, in quality of ſecretary, to ren- 
8 W authentick. Cbamiberc. 


COU 


COUNTERTE/NOR. /, [from. counter. and 
tenor.] One of the mean or middle parts 


of muſh ck ; ſo called, as it were, oppo- 


ſite to the Wade: - Earns. 
COUNTERTVDE, . [counter and ride. 


Contrary. tide, ryden. 
COUNTER TUVME., ſ. F contretemps, Fr. 
Deferce; oppoſition. Dryden. 


COUNT ERTU/RN. 1 ccunter and turn. 1 
The height and ſull growth of the play, 
we may call properly the counterturn, which 
deſtroys expectation, Dryden. 

To COUNTERY A'IL. v. a. ¶ contra and 
walco, Latin.] To be equivalent to; to 
have equal force or value; to act 885000 
with equal power. Hacler. Wilkins, 

COUN TERV 4'IL, f. from the vexb.] 

1. Equal weight. 
2. That which has equal: weight or value. 
- Stuth, 

COUNTERVIEW. /. 1 counter and eau. 1 
1. Oppelition ; a poſture in which two 
perſons front each otbes. ' Milton. 
2. Contra. Svifte 

To CQUNTER WO/RK. 2. a. [ caunter and 
wark. } To counteract; to hinder by 
contrary operations. 

CO/UNTESS. g. | nitiſſa, — Er. } 
The lady of an earl or count. 

COUNTING-HOUSE, ſ. [count and 2 
The room appropriated by traders to their 
books and accounts. . Locks 

CO'UNTLESS. @. [from count. ] Invamer- 

able; without number. 

CO UNT RV. contret, Fr.] 

I. A tract of land; a region. Sprat. 
2. Rural parts. Spectator. 
3. The place which any man inhabits, - 

4. The place of one's birth; the native 


ſoil. Sprat. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. 
Shake! Fare. 
CO/UNTRY. 4. 


1. Auſtick; rural; villat ck. MAorris. 
2. Remote from cities or cuurts. Locke. 
3- Peculiar to a region or people, 
 Maccabees, 
4. Rude; . untaught. Dryden. 
. ng + | from country and 
man 
1. One born in the {ame country. Lacke. 
a. A ruſtick ; one that inhabits the rural 
parts. Craunt. 
3. A farmer; Abu en. 
CO'UNTY. J. {comes Fr. ] 


1. A ſhire; that is, a circuit or portion 


of the realm, into which the whole land 


is divided. Cœcoel. aue 
2. An earldom. 
3. A count; a lord. Davies. 


COUPE'E: . 1 A motion in r 


Chambers. 


CO/UPLE, 
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CO/UPLE. /. Icauple, Fr.] . 
1. A chain or tye that holds dogs toge - 


ther. : Shakeſpeare, 
2. Two ; a brace. Sidney. Locke. 
3- A male and his female. Shakeſpeare. 


To CO'UPLE. v. . fcopulo, Lat.] 


1. To chain together. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To join one to another. Sszutb. 
3. To 3 to wed. Sidney, 
To CO'UPLE. Y. To join in embraccs. 
Bacon, Hale. 


CO'UPLE-BEGG AR. /. [couple and beggar. ] 
One that makes it his buſineſs to marry 


beggars to each other. Swift. 
CO'UPLET.. / French. 

I. Two verſes ; a pair of rhimes. Szoif?. 

2. A pair, as of doves. Shakeſpeere, 
CO'URAGE. ſ. { courage, Fr.] Bravery ; 

active fortitude. Addifjon, 
COURA'GEOUS. a. from courage. ] Brave; 

daring ; bold. . 


COURA/GEOUSLY, d. [from courageous, | 
Bravely ; ftoutly ; boldly. Bacon, 
COURA/GEOUSNESS. / [from courageous. ] 


Bravery ; boldneſs ; ſpirit ; courage. 


Maccabees. 

COURA NT. ſ. ¶ courant. French. ] 
COURANTO. F See Cox AN r. 

1. A nimble dance. 


2. Any thing that ſpreads quick, as 2 


paper of neus. : 
To COURB. . 2. [courber, Fr.] To bend; 
to bow. Shakeſpeare. 


COURIER. /. Þ courier, Fr.] A meilenger 
ſent in haſte. Shakeſpeare, Knolles, 

COURSE. /. [cowrfe, Fr.] 

1. Race; career. Cyolcy. 
a. Paſſage from place to place. Denbam. 
3. Tilt; act of running in the ww. 

4. Ground on which a race is run. | 

5. Track or line in which a ſhip fails, 

5. Sail; means by which the courſe is per- 


formed. Raleigh, 
7. Progreſs from one gradation to another. 

L Shakeſpeare. 
= Order of ſucceſſion. Cor inthians, 
9. Stated and orderly method. Sbaleſp. 
10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical 
procedure. ; Wiſeman. 


xi. The elements of an art exhibited and 


explained, in a methodical} ſeries. Chambers, 


12. Conduct; manner of proceeding, 


Knolles, 

23. Method of life; train of actions. 
| Prior, 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
. a Temple. 
1 55 Catamenia, Harvey. 
16. Orderly ſtructure. ames. 


17. [In architecture.] A continued range 
of ſtones. 


- „ 


Shakeſpeare. 


 CO'URTEZAN. 


COU. 


18. Series of conſequences. Garth, 
19. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon 
the table, | Swift. Pepe, 
20, Regularity ; ſettled rule, Swift, 
21. Empty form, Eftrange, 
To COURSE. v. . [from the noun. ) 
1. To hunt; to purſue. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view, 
Bacon. 
3. To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 
: May's Virgil, 
To COURSE. v. n. To run; to rove about. 
g Shakeſpeare, 
COURSER. ſ. {coarfeer, Er. ] | 
I. A ſwift horſe; a war horſe. Pepe, 
2. One who purſues the ſport of courſing 
hares, Hammer. 
COURT. /. [cour, French. ] | 
1. The place where the prince reſides ; the 
palace. Pope. 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is 
adminiſtred. Atterbury. 
3. Olen ſpace before a houſe. Dryder. 
4. A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes 
and paved with broad tones. 
5. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of 2 
prince. Temple. 
6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, ; 
7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or 
ec:lefiaſtical, Speclator. 
8. The art of pleaſing; the art of inſinua- 
tion. Lac le. 
To COURT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman. 
| Ben, Jebrſor. 
2. To folicit ; to ſeek, Locke. 
3. To flatter; to endeavour to pleaſe, 
COUR'T-CHAPLAIN, ſ. | court and cbap- 
lain. ] One who attends the king to ce- 
lebrate the holy offices. Swift, 
COURT-DAY. /. _ and day, ] Day on 
which juſtice is ſolemnly adminiftred. 
Art uthrot, 
COURT-DRESSER. /. A flatterer. Locle. 
COURT-FAVOUR, J. Favours or benefits 
beſtowed by princes, L' Eftrange, 
COURT-HAND. .. {court and band.] The 
hand or manner of writing uſed in records 
and judicial proceedings, —Shakeſpeare. 
COURT-LADY, /. [| court and lady. } A 
lady converſant in court. Locke, 
CO'URTEOUS. a. [courtois, Fr.] Elegant 
of manners; well-bred. ' South, 
CO'URTEOUSLY. ad. I from courteous, |] 
Reſpectfully; civilly ; complaiſantly, 
| Calany. 
CO'UR TEOQUSNESS. /. I from courteous. } 
Civility ; complaiſance, £ 
COURTESAN. 2 /. [cortiſana, low Lat.] 
A woman of the town ; 
« proftitute.z a trumpet. Motten. _ n. 


2 
COW 
CO/URTESY, ſ. [courteifie, Fr.] 

1, Elegance of manners; civility z com- 
plaiſance. | Clarendon. 
2. An act of civility or reſpect. Bacon. 

3. The reverence made by women. Dryden. 
4. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
vour of others. = 

5. CounTesy of England. A tenure 
by which, if a man marry an inheritrice, 

that is, a woman ſeiſed of land, and 

getteth a child of her that comes alive 
into the world, though both the child and 
his wife die forthwith ; yet ſhall he keep 


the land during his lite. Coabel. 


To CO/URTESY. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1, To perform an act of reverence. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of 
ladies. Prior. 


CO/URTIER. ſ. [from court.] 
1. One that frequeats or attends the courts 
of princes. | Dryden. 
2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour 
of another. Suckling. 
CO/URTLIKE. a. | court and like. ] Elegant; 
_ . polite, Camden. 
CO/URTLINESS. /. [from courtly,} Ele- 
gance of manners; complaiſance ; civility, 
CO'/URTLY. a. [from court. ] Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant; ſoft; 


flattering. Pepe. 
CO'URTLY. ad. In the manner of courts ; 
elegant'y, Dryden. 


CO/URTSHIP.' ſ. [from court. ] 
I. The act of ſoliciting favour, Swift, 
2. The ſolicitation of a woman to marri- 
age. ; Addiſen. 
3. Civility; elegance of manners. Donne. 
CO/USIN, /. coin, Fr.] 
1. Any one collaterally related more re- 
motely than a brother or a ſiſter, Shakeſp. 


2. A title given by the lang to a nobleman, 


particularly to thoſe of the council. 
COW, / [in the plural, anciently Zine, or 
keen, now commonly coros; cu, Saxon, ] 


The ſemale of the bull. Bacon. 
To COW, v. a. [from coward.] To de- 
preſs with fear. Hervel. 


COW-HERD. ſ. [cow and hynd, Sax. a 
keeper, ] One whoſe occupation is to tend 
COWS, 5 

COW-HOUSE. /. ſcow and houſe.] The 
houſe in which kine are kept. Mortimer. 

COW-LEECH. ſ. {cow and leech. ] One 
who profeſſes to cure diſtempered cows. - 

To COW-LEECH. . n. To profeſs to 
cure COWS, = h Mortimer. 

COW-WEED. . c and weed, } A 

| ſpecies of chervil. 

COW-WHEAT. /. [from coe and eobecat,] 

A plant, | : 

CO'WARD. /. [couard, Fr.] 


1, A poltron; a wretch whoſe predomi- 
You b 8 8 


nant paſſion 1s fear. Sidney. South, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of 
an adjective. Prior, 
CO'WARDICE. /. [ſrom c:vard.] Fear; 
habitual timidity; want of courage. 
Spenſer. Ropers, 
CO'WARDLINESS. /. [ from cowardly, ] 
Timidity; cowardice, 
CO'WARDLY. a. [from coward.] 
1. Fearful ; timorous; puſillanimous. 
Bacon. 
2. Mean; befitting a coward. Shakeſpeare. 
CO/WARDLY. ad, In the manner of a 
coward ; meanly. Knollles. 
To CO WER. v. . [cwrrian, Welſh. ] To 
fink by bending the knees; to ſtoop; to 


ſhrink, Milton. Dryden. 
CO/WISH, a. {from to cov. ] Timorous 5 
_ fearful. g Shakeſpeare. 


CO'W KEEPER. /. [cow and keeper, } One 
whoſe buſineſs is to keep cows. Broome. 
COWL. /. ſcug e, Saxon. ] | 
1. A monk's hood. Camden. 


2. A veſſel in which water is carried on a 


pole between two, | 
COWL-STAF F. ſ. ſcorol and faff.] The 
ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſupported between 
two men. Sucklimg. 
CO/WSLIP, ſ. [coplippe, Saxon.] Coto- 
lip is allo called pagil, and is a ſpecies of 
primroſe. Miller. Sidney. Shaleſpeare. 
COWS LUNGWORT. /. Mullen. Miller. 
CO'XCOMB. /. | from cock's comb. 
I. The top of the head. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The comb reſembling that | of a cock, 
which licenſed fools wore formerly in their 
caps. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender, © Pope. 
COXCO/MICAL, a. | from coxcomb.] Fop- 


piſh; conceited, Dennis. 
COY. a. [co, French. 

1. Modeſt; decent. | Chaucer, 

2. Reſerved ; not acceſſible, Waller, 


To COY. v. . {fiom the adjeftive,] - 
1. To behave with reſerve; to reje& fa- 
miliarity, © * "Rowe. 
2. Not to condeſcend willingly. Shakeſpeare, 
CO'YLY. ad. { from coy.] With relerve. 
. * hapman. 
CO!/VNESS. ſ. [from cey.] Reſerve; un- 
willingneſs to become familiar. Falton, 
COZ. /. A cant or familiar word, con- 
trated from couſin. Shakeſpearee 
To CO'ZEN. v. a- To cheat; to trick; 
to defraud. Clarcngdon. Locke, 
.CO/ZENAGE. /. [from cozen.] Fraud 3 


deceit z trick; cheat. Hen. Jobnſon. 
CO'/ZENER. ſ. {from cez:n.] A cheater 3 

a defrauder. Shakeſpeare. 
CRAB. ſ. [cnabba, Saxon. ; 

1. A cruſtaceous fiſh. Bacon. 


2. A wild apple; the tree that bears 2 


wild apple. Taylor. 
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CRA 
. 
3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon, | 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching of ſhips. Philips, 
5. The fign in the zodiack. Creech, 
CRAB. 4. Sour or degenerate fruit; as, a 
crab cherry. . | 
CRA'BBED. a. [from crab.] 
1. Peeviſh z moroſe ; cynical ; four, 


| Spenſer. 
2. Harſh; unpleaſing. Dryden. 
3. Difficult ; perplexing. Prior. 


CRA'BBEDLY. az. [from crabbed.] Pee- 
viſhly. 3 
CRA'BBEDNESS. /. [from crabbed.] 
1. Sourneſs of taſte. 
2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity of 
manners. | 
3. Difficulty. 5 
ERA'BER. /. The water rat. Valton. 
CRABS-EV ES. /. Whitiſh bodies rounded 
on one fide and depreſſed on the other, net 
the eyes of any creature, nor do they be- 
long to the crab; but are produced by the 
common crawfiſh. Hill. 
CRACK. ſ. [&raeck, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſadden difiuption. 
. The chink; fiſſure; a narrow breach. 
7 | Newton. 


; 3. The found of any body burfting or 


falling. Dryden. 
4. Any ſudden and quick ſound. Adalſen. 
Any breach, injury, or diminution; a 
flaw. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Crazineſs of intellect. 
7. A man craecd, | Addiſon. 
38. A whore. 
9. A doaſt. Spenſer. 
ro. A boaſter. 

To CRACK. v. 4. lraecten, Dutch. ] 

1. To break into chinks. Mrtimer. 
2. To break; to ſplit. Denne. 
3. To do any thing with quickneſs or 

. ſmartneſs. . Pepe. 


4 To break or deſtroy any thing. Shateſp, 
3. Tocraze; to weaken the inte llect. 

1 | Roſcommon, 

To CRACK. v. 3. 
3. To burſt; to open in chinks. eye. 


2. To fall to ruin. VDeyden. 
3. To utter a loud udden ſound. 

, | Shakeſpeare. 

4. To baaſt: with of. Shakeſpeare. 

ERACK-BRAINED, 2. Crazy; without 

right reaſon. Avrbuthnot. 

CRACK-HEMP. /. A wretch fared to the 


gallows. Sha lbeſpegre. 
CRACK-ROPE. ſ. A fellow that deſerves 
hanging. ; 
CRA'CKER, /. [from crack. ] | 
1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. Shaleſpcare. 
2, A quantity ef gunpouder confined ſo 
as to Burſt with great noiſe. Boyle. 
To CRA'CKLE, v. n, {from crack.} To 


—— 


A 


make ſlight cracks; to decrepitate. 
ke Dorne: 
CRACKNEL. /. [from crack.] A hard 
brittle cake. | Spenſer, 
CRADLE. ſ. [cnave!, Saxon, ] 
1. A moveable bed, on which children or 
fick perions are agitated with a ſmooth 
motion. | | Pepe, 
2, Infancy, or the firſt part of life. 
Clarenden, 
3. [With ſurgeons.] A caſe for a broken 
done. : | 
4. [With ſhipwrights.] A frame of tim- 
ber raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip. 
Harris, 
To CRADLE. v. a, To lay in a cradle. 
1 Arnbutbnot. 
CRADLE CLOATHS. ſ. [from cradle and 
cloaths. | Bed-cloaths belonging to a cradle. 


Sbaleſpeare, 

CRAFT. ſ. [cnzpr, Saxon. ] 
1. Manual art; trade. Witten, 
2. Fraud; cunning. "Shakeſpeare, 


3. Small ſailing veſſels. 
To CRAFT. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


play tricks. Shakeſpeare, 
CRA'FTILY. ad. [from crafty, ] Cunning- 
ly; artfully. Knolles. 


CRAFT INESS. /. [from crafty. ] Cunning; 
ſtratagem. 3 
CRAFTSMAN: ſ. [erafe and man.] An 
artiñcer; a manufacturer. Decay of Picty. 


CRAFTSMASTER. ſ. [craft and maſter.] 


A man ſkilled in his trade. Collier, 
CRA'FTY. 2. [L from craft, ] Cunning; 

artful, Davies. 
CRAG. /. 


1. A rough ſteep rock. 
2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 


Fairfax, 

3. The neck. Spenſer, 
CR A/'GGED. 3. [from crag.] Full of in- 
equalities and prominences. Craſhazo, 


CR A'GGEDNESS. , [from cragged. | Ful- 
neſs of crags or prominent rocks, 
5 Breremocd. 
CRA'GGINESS. ſ. [from craggy.] The 
Nate of being craggy. 
CRA'GGY. a. [from crag.] Rugged; full 
of prominences; rough. Raleigh, 
To CRAM, v. rn. chamman, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can 
conveniently be held, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety, King. 
3. To thruſt in by force. Dryden, 
To CRAM. v, n. To eat beyond ſatiety. 
Pepe, 
CRA MBO. ſ. A play at which one gives 
a word, to which another finds a rhyme. 
Swift, 
CRAMP. ſ. [krampe, Dutch. 7 
1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the _ 
acene 


2. A 


CNA -- 


2. A reſtriction; a confinement ; ſhackle. 
ot L'Eftranges 
3. A piece of iron bent at-each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 
| Wilkins. 
CRAMP, a. Difficult ; Knotty: a low 
term. I 
To CRAMP. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pain with cramps or twiches. 
: Dryden. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine; to obſtruct, 
Clanvile. Burnet. 
3. To bind with crampirons. | 
CRAMP-FISH. ſ. The torpedo, which be- 
numbs the hands of thoſe that touch it, 
CRAMPIRON. /. See CRA Mur, ſenſe 3. 
CRANAGE. . Sen Las low Lat.] A 
liberty to uſe a crane for drawing up wares 
from the veſſels. _ Convel. 
CRANE, /. [cnan, Saxon. ] 


1. A bird with a long beak. Tſa'ah. 


2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, 


and hooks, by which great weights are 
raiſed, | Themlon, 
3. A crooked pipe for drawing liquors out 
of a caſk.- | 
CRANES BILL. [from craze and bill.} 
1, An herb, Miller. 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
uſed by ſurgeons. 
CRANIUM. J. [Latin.)J The ſkull. 
BOT Wiſeman, 
CRANK. f. [a contraction of crdnereck. ] 
1. A crank is the end of an iron axis 
turned ſquare down, and again turned 
ſquare to the firſt turning down. Moxon. 
2. Any bending or winding paſſage.. 
5 Shakeſpeare, 
3- Any conceit formed by twiſting or 


changing a word. Milton. 
CRANK. a. 
1. Healthy; ſprightv. Spenſer. 


2. Among ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be 
crank when loaded near to be over{et. 
To CRA/NKLE. v. u. [from crank. }] To 


run in and out, S/ akeſpeare. 
ToCRA/NKLE. v. a. To break into un- 
equal ſurfaces. Philips, 


CRA'NKLES, ſ. [ from the verb.] In- 
equalities. | 
CRA/NKNESS. [from crark, ] 
1, Health; vigour. 
2. Diſpoſition to overſet. | 
CRA/NNIED. 2. [from cranny.] Full of 
chinks, Brewn, 
CRANNY, ſ. fcren, Fr. crena, Lat.] A 
chink ; a cleft, Burnet, 
CRAPE, /. [ crefa, low Lat.] A thin ſtuff 
looſely woven. Swiſl, 
CRA'PULENCE, ſ. [crapnla, a ſurfeit, Lat.] 
Drunkeanefs ; ſickneſs by intemperance. 
CRAPULOUS. a. P crafuliſus, Latin, ] 
Drunken; ck with intemperince, 


To CRASH. v. 2. To make a loud com- 
plicated noiſe, as of many things falling. 
| Zephania. Smith, 


To CRASH, wv. a. To break or bruiſe. 


Shakeſpeare, 
CRASH. /. [from the verb.] A loud mixed 
ſound. Shakeſpeare, Pope. 


C RA, SIS. ſ. [apdoig.] Temperature; con- 
ſtitution. Scutb. 
CRASS. a. [crafſus, Lat.] Groſs; coarſe; 
not thin; not ſubtle. Foodeard. 
CR A/SSITUDE, J. [crafſitudo, Lat.] Groſſ- 
neſs; coarſeneis. Bacon. 
CRASTIN ACTION. /. [from craſtinus, Lat.] 
Delay. 
CRATCH, /. ſcreche, Fr.] The paliſaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle, 
; Hakewwill, 
CRAVAY/T. ſ. A neckcloath. Hudibras. 
To CRAVE. v. a. [cneEpiin, Saxon. ] 
1. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with 
ſubmiſſion, Haoter. Knolles, 
2. To aſk inſatiably, * Denham. 
3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably. South, 
4. To call for importunately. Shakeſpeare. 
CRA/VEN. ,. 
1. Acock conquered and diſpirited. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. A coward ; a recreant, Fairfax. 
To CRA/VEN. v. a. from the noun.] To 
make recreant or cowardly, Shakeſpeare, 
To CRAUNCH. v. a. To cruſh in the 
mouth. Stoift. 
CRAW. ſ. [kroe, Daniſh.] The crop or 
firſt ſtomach of birds. Ray. 
CRA/WFISH. /, A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh 
found 1n brooks. Bacon, 
To CRAWL. v. . [&riclen, Dutch.) 
1. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 


” 


to move without riſing from the ground, 


as a worm. Dryden. Grew, 
2. To move weakly, and flowly, Kinolles, 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
CRA/VLER. /. [from crazl.j A creeper; 
any thing that creeps, ; 
CRA&A/YFISH. ſ. [See CR ANIS H.] The 
river lobſter. Flayer. 
CRA/YON. ſ. [crayen, Fr.] 
1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to 
. draw lines with. Dryden. 
2. A drawing done with a crayon. 
To CRAZE. v. a, [ ecraſer, Fr.] 
1. To break; to cruſh; to weaken. 
Miltos. 
2. To powder, Carew. 
- 3- To crack the brain; to impair the in- 
tellect. Tillotſon. 


CRA/ZEDNESS. . [ from crazed, ] De- 


crepitude ; brokenneſs, Hooker. 


CRA'ZINESS, /. [from crazy.] State of 


being crazy; imbeciLity z weakneſs, 
Hoer 


. 
Ee 2 _ CRAZY. 
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ERA'ZY. 3. [ecraté, Fr.] ; 
1. Broken; decrepit, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Broken witted; ſhattered in the in- 
_ telleR. Huditras, 
3. Weak; feeble ; ſhattered. 
8 ä Dryden. Nute. 
CREAGHT. ſ. [an Iriſh word.] BHerds of 
.. cattle. Davies. 
To CREAK. v. . [corrupt from crack. ] 
To make a harſh noiſe. Dryden. 
CREAM. ſ. ſcremer, Latin.] The unctu- 
ous or oily part of milk. King. 
To CREAM. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
gather cream. Shakeſpeare, 
To CREAM. v. a. from the noun. j 
1. To ſxim oft the cream. 


. To take the flower and quinteTence 


of any thing. 
CREAM-FACED. a. | cream and faced. ] 
Pale; coware-looking. Shakeſpeare. 
CREAMY. 3. [from crean..] Full of cream, 
CRE' ANCE, ſ. I French.]] A fine ſmall 
line, faſtened to a hawk's leaſh. 
CREASE. // A mark made by doubling 
any thing. f Swift, 
To CREASE. v. a. from the noun.] Io 
mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to 
leave the impreſſion, 
To CREATE. v. @. [creo, Latin. ] 
1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to 


exiſt. * Geneſis. 
8. To produce; to cauſe ; to be the oc- 
caſion. King Charles, Roſcommon, 
3. To beget. Shakeſpeare, 

4. To inveſt with any new character. 
Ibakeſpeare. 


 CREA'TION, /. [from create. ] 


r. The act of creating or conferring ex- 
iſtence. Toyſer. 
2. The act of inveſting with new cha- 
racter. 

3. The things created; the univerſe. 

Parnel, 

4. Any thing produced, or cauſed. 
CREATIVE. a. [from create. ] 

1. Having the power to create. 6 
2. Exerting the act of creation. South. 
CREATOR. ſ. ſcreator, Latin.] The be- 
ing that beſtows exiſtence, Taylor. 
CRE'ATURE. ſ. [creatura, low Latin. 

x. A being created. Stilling fleet. 

2. An animal not human. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A general term for man. Fpenſer. 


4. A word of contempt for a human be- 


Ing. Prior. 
5. A word of petty tenderneſs. Dryden. 
6. A perſon who owes his riſe or his for- 
tune to another, Clarendon, 
CREATURELY. . [from creature, ] Hav- 


ing the qualities of a creature, Cheyne, 
QGRE'BRITUDE. {. {from creber, frequent, 


Latin. } Frequentaels, Dia. 


CRE 


CRE/BROUS. . {from c;cler, Lat.] Fre. 


quent, Dia, 
CREDENCE. /. [from credo, Latin, ] 

1. Belief; credit. Fßjhen ſer. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or 

belief. Haycvard. 
CREDE'NDA. ſ. [Latin.] Things to be 

believed; articles of faith. DVouth, 


CRE/DENT. a. ſcreens, Lat.] 

1, Bclieving ; eaſy of belief. Shaleſpeare, 

2. Having credit ; not to be queſtioned, 
Shakeſfeare, 
CREDE/NTIAL. /. [from credens, Latin. | 
That which gives a title to credit. Audiſon. 
CREDIBYVLITY. / [from credible.] Claim 
to credit ; poſſibility of obtaining belief; 
probability, Tiul:t)on, 
CRE/DIBLE. a. [credibilis, Latin,] Wor- 
thy of credit; having a juſt claim to be- 
lief. Tillatſon. 
CRE'DIBLENESS. ſ. [from credible.] Cie- 
dibility; worthineſs of belief; juſt claim 


to belief. Beyle. 
CRE DIBLV. ad. from credible.] In 2 
manner that claims belief. Bacon. 
CRE'DIT. g. [credit, French. ] 

1. Belief, Addiſon, 

2. Honour; reputation. Fepe, 

3. Eſteem; good opinion. Bacon, 

4. Faith; teſtimony. | Hooker, 


5. Truſt repoſed. Locle. 
6. Promiſe given. | | 
7. Influence; power not compulſive, 

Clarendon, 

To CREDIT. v. 4. ſ[creds, Latin. ] 

1. To believe. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. Waller. 
3. To truſt; to confide in. 7 
4. To admit as a debtor, 

CREDITABLE. 4. [from credit.] 

1. Reputable; above contempt. Arbnthr:t. 
2. Honourable ; eſtimable. Tillotſon. 

CRE DITABLENESS. /. [from creditable. | 
Reputation; eſtimation. Decay of Piety- 

CRE/DITABLY, ad. [from creditable. | Re- 
putably ; without diſgrace. oath, 

CRE DITOR. /. [creditor, Latin.] He to 


whom a debt is owed; he that gives cre- 


dit; correlative to debtor. Swift. 
CREDU'LITY. / [credulite, Fr.] Eaſineſs 
of belief. Sidrey. 


CRE'DULOUS. @. [credulus, Latin.] Apt 
to believe; unſuſpecting; caſily deceived. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CRE DULOUSN ESS. /. [from credy/ous.] 
Aptneſs to believe; credulity. 
CREED. /. {from credo, Lat. ; 
1. A form of words in which the article 
of faith are comprehended.  # ict. 
2. Any ſolema profeſſion of principles or 
opinion, | | Sa, 


CRE 


| Dawies 
2. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove, Davies. 
. Any turn or alley. Shakeſpeare. 


CREEKY. a. Full of creeks; unequal ; 
winding. 83 e Spenſer. 
To CREEP. v. n. | preter, crept; cnypan, 
Saxon, } 
1. To move with the belly to the ground 
without legs. | Miltar.s 
2. To grow along the ground, or oa other 
ſupports, 
3. To move forward without bouncs or 
leaps ; as infects, - 
4. To move ſlowly and feebly. Shakeſp. 


5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. *©= 


| Pſalms. 
6. To move timorouſſy without ſoaring, 
or venturing, | A. d'for. 
7. To come unexpected. Sidney. Temple. 
8. To behave with ſervility; to fawn ; 
to bend. Shakeſpeare. 
CRE'EPER, ſ. [from creep. ]J  » 
1. A plant that ſupports itſelf by means 
of jome ſtronger bouy. Bacon, 
2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in 
-kitchens. | 
3. A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women. | 
CREE/PHOLE. f. [creep and hole. 
1. A hole into which any animal may 
creep to eſcape danger. | 
2. A ſubterfuge; an excuſe. 
CREE PIN GLT. ad. [from creeping.] Slow- 
ly ; after the manner of a reptile. Sidrey. 
CREMATION. ſ. f crematio, Latin, ] A 
burning. 
CRE MOR. ſ. ¶Latin.] A milky ſubſtance; 
a ſoft liquor reſembling cream. Ray. 
CRENTATED. 4. [ from crexa, Lat.] Notch- 
ed; indented. Woodward. 
CRE'PAINE, /, [With farriers,] An ulcer 
ſeated in the midſt of the forepart of the 
foot. Forrier's Die. 
To CRE'PITATE. v. n. | crepito, Latin. ] 
To make a ſmall crackling noiſe. | 
CREPITA'TION.. .. { from creficate.] A 
ſmall crackling noiſe. | 
CREPT. particip. [ from creep. Pepe 
CREPU/SCULE. . ¶ crepujculum, Latin, ] 
Twilight. | 
CREPU'SCULOUS. 4. {[crepuſculem, Lat] 
Glimmering; ia a ſtate between light and 
darkneſs, ; Brown. 
CRE'/SCENT, a, ¶ from creſco, Lat.] In- 
creaſing ; growing. Shakeſpeare. Miltan. 
CRE'SCENT. ſ. ſcreſcens, Lat.] The moon 
in her ſtate of increaſe ; any Gmilitude of 
| dhe moon increaſing, Di dan. 


--C RA 


CRESS. /. An herb, Pep. 
CRE'SSET. /. [croifſet, French.] A great 


light ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or 


watch tower. 

CREST. /. [crife, Latin. ] 
1. The plume of feathers on the top of 
the ancient helmet. Miltos. 
2. The ornament of the helmet in he- 


Milton. 


raldry. | | Camden. 

3. Any tuft or ornament on the head. 
Shakeſpeare. 

4. Pride; ſpirit; fire. Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. CRE'STED. @, from cg; crifbatus, Lat.] 


1. Adorned with a plume or creſt. Milton. 
2. Wearing a comb. Dryden. 
CREST FALLEN. a. Dejected; ſunk ; 
heartleſs ; ipiritleſs. Hoævel. 


CRE'STLESS. a. {rom creft.] Not digni- 
fied with coat-armour. Shae peare. 
CRETACEOUS. a. { cretay chalk, Latin. } 
Abounding with chalk ; chalky. Philips. 
CRE'TATED. a. [cretatas, Lat.] Rubbed 
with chalk. ; Di#. 
CRE'VICE. ſ. [from crever, Fr.] A crack; 
a cleft. Aadiſan. 
CREW. ſ. [probably from cud, Saxon, ] 
1. A company of people aſſociated for any 
purpaſe. , Spenſer. 
2. The company of a ſhip. 
3. It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 


Audiſex. 
CREW. [the preterite of crow, ] 
CRE/'WEL. . [Hebel, Dutch.) Yarn 
twifted and wound on a knot or ball. 
Walten. 
CRIB. /. [cpybte, Saxon.] 
x. The rack or manger of a ftable, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. The fall or cabbin of an ox. 
3- A ſmall habitation ; a cottage. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To CRIB. v. a. from the noun.) To ſhut 
up in a narrow habitation 5 to cage. 


Shakeſpeare. 


CRYBBAGE. ſ. A game at cards. 
CRYUBBLE. ſ. [ cribrum, Latin. ] A corn- 
ſie ve. Dict. 


act of ſifting. 

CRICK. /. 
x. [from cricco, Itallan.] The noiſe of 2 
door. a 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake.] A pain - 
ful ſtiffneſs in the neck. 

CRYCKET. .. 
1. An inſect that (queaks or chirps about 
ovens and fire places. 
2. A fort, at which the contenders drive 
a ball with fticks. Popr. 
3- A low ſeat or ſtool. | | 

CRI'ER. 


CRIBRA'TION, /. | cribro, Latin. ]J The 


Milton. 
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CRT'ER. ſ. I from cry.] The officer whoſe To CRTNKLE. . a. To mould into in- 
duſineſs is to cry or make proclamation. equalities, : 

Ecclus. Brereweed, CRI'NKLE. ſ. [from the verb.] A wrinkle; 
CRIME. ſ. | crimey, Lat. crime, Fr.] An a finohity, 


act contrary to richt; an offence; a great CRUYNOSE. a, [from crin's, Latin.] Hairy, T 
fault. Pope. CRINO'SITY, J. [ from crineſe.] Hairy- 
CRI MEFUL. 4. I from crime and full. ] neſs. = C 
Wicked; criminal. _ Ghateſpeare. CRUPPLE. ſ. [enypel, Saxon. It is writ- 
CRUMELESS. 4. [| from crime.] Innocent; ten by Donne creeple, as from creep, ] A 
without crime. Shakeſpeare, lame man, Dryden. Bertley, 
CRUMINAL. 4. [from crime.] To CRIPPLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
1. Faulty ; contiary to right; contrary to lame; to make lame. Addiſon: T 
duty. | Spenſer. CRUPPLENESS. /. from cripple.} Lame- 
2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not in- neſs, 
nocent. Rogers, CRISIS. . [ngior;.] | 
| 3. Not civil; as a criminal proſecution. 1. The point in which the diſeaſe kills, | 

_ CRIMINAL. . ſtrom crime. } | or changes to the better. Dryer, C 

i BP] 1. A man accuſed. Dryden. 2. The point of time at which any affair | 

ig 2. A man guilty of a crime. Bacon, comes to the height. Addiſon. C 

\ 4 : CRIMINALLY. ad, [from criminal. Not CRISP. 4. [ cr1ſpus, Latin. ] 8 ; 

1 innocenily ; wickediy; guiltily, QRezers, 1. Curled, | Bacon, C 

i #4 CRITNIINALN ESS. ſ. [| from crimizal, ] 2. Indented; winding. Shakeſpeare, 

1 Guiltineſs; want of innocence. 3. Brittle; friable. | Bacen. C 

i FH CRIMINA'TION, /. [eriminatio, Lat.] The To CRISP. wv. a. [criſp», Latin.] 

\ IN act of accuting ; accuſation ; arraigament 5 1. To curl; to contract into knots. 0 
\ 4: Fi charge. Ben. Febnſin. C 
I CRIMINATORV. a. {from crimina, Lat.] 2. To twiſt. Multur. 

1 Relating to accuſation; accuſing. 3. To indent; to run in and out. Milton. 
= „ CRPMINOUS. 2. Feriminoſus, Lat] Wick- CRISPA!TION. . ¶ from criſp.] 
14 ed; iniquitous z enormouſly guilty, 1. The act of curling. | 
—_—— Hammond. 2. The ſtate of being curled, Bacon, 
HR 7 CRUMINOUSLY. ad. [| from criminaus. ] CRIUSPING-PIN. ſ. {from criſp.] A eurl- 
3 Enormouſly ; very wickedly, Hammond. ing-iron. 5 Taiab. 
VP} CRI'MINOQUSNESS. ſ. { from criminaus. ] CRISPNESS. f. [from criſp. ] Curledneſt. 
3 » FR Wickedneſs; guilt; crime. K. Charles. CRI SPV. a. { from criſp.] Curled. 
4 a 1 CRIUMOSIN. -a. | crimaſins, Italian. A Shakeſpeare. 
4: bY ſpecies of red colour. Serſer. CRITE/RION. ſ. x:171,609,] A mark by 
- | Ws CRIMP, a, {from crumbie, or crimble, | which any thing is judged of, with regard 
a fo * 1. Friable; brittle; cafly crumbled. to its goodneſs or badneſs. South. ö 
SH i Philips. CRI TICK. ſ. Hai.] 
BER. 2. Not conſiſtent ; not forciblez a low 1. A man ſkilled in the art of judging of 
I cant word. Arbutbnot. literature. Loc ke. ; 
„ To CRIMPLE. . a. To contract; to 2. A cenſurer; a man apt to find fault. s 
1 corrugate. Wiſeman. | Seorft, 
| CRIMSON. /. [crem:fino, Italian. CRITICK. 4. Critical; relating to criti- 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. ciſm, Pepe, - 
Boyle. CRI TIE. . = 
2, Red in general, Shakeſpeare. Prior. 1. A critical examination; critical re 
To CRI/MSON. v. a. [from the noun.] marks. Dryden. 
1 To dye with crimſon. Shakelpeare. 2. Science of criticiſm. Locke, 
3 CRINCUM. /. [a cant word.] A cramp; To CRTTICK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

i 1 whimſy. ; Hudibras, pley the critick; to criticiſe, Temple. 

444 CRINGE. /. [from the verb.] Bow; ſer- CRITICAL. a. f from cricick.] 

— 1 44 vile civility, Philips, 1. Exact; nicely judicious z accurate, | 

— 1 To CRINGE. v. a. To draw together; to Holder. Stilling feet. | 
__ contract. Ska teſpeare. 2. Relating to criticiſm. '2 
= To CRINGE. v. . To bow; to pay court; 3. Captious; inclined to find fault. 
5 to fawn; to flatter, Arbuthnot. Shakeſpeare. 
; _ CRINIV/GEROUS, a. {criniger, Lat.] Hairy 5 4. Compriſing the time at which a great 
{1 overgrown with hair. event is determined. Brown. 
9 To CRINKLE. v. a. {from krinckelen, Dut.] CRVTICALLY.' ad. [from criticus.] In a 
5 To go in and out; to run in flexures. critical manner; exactly; curiouſſy. | 
1144 King. Woodward. 
1 CRITY 
i 


RO 


CRITICALNESS. ſ. [from critical.] Ex- 
actneſs; accuracy. 
To CRVTICISE. v. n, [from critick, ] 
1. To play the critick ; to judge, Dryden. 
2. To an'madvert upon as faulty, Locke. 
To CRI'TICISE. v. 4. [from critick.] To 
cenſure ; to paſs judgment upon. Addiſon. 
CRITICISM. /. [from critick.] 
1. Criticiſm is a ſtandard of judging well, 


Dryden. 
2. Remark; animadverſion; critical ob- 
ſervations. c Aaddiſen. 


To CROAK, v. n. [cnace2zan, Saxon. 
1. To make a boarſe low noiſe, like a 


frog. | May. 
2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 
Shakeſjeare. 
CROAR. .. [from the verb.] The cry or 
voice of a frog or raven. et 


CRO!/CEOUS, a. croceus, Latin, ] Con- 
fiſting of ſaffron ; like ſaffron. | 
CROCITA'TION. ſ. [crccitatio, Lat.] The 
croaking of frogs or ravens. 
CROCK. /. [ kruick, Dutch. ] A cup; any 
veſſel made of earth, - . he | 
CRO/CKERY. ſ. Earthen ware. , 
CRO/CODILE. . | from ap5u©-, ſaffron, 
and J::Awy, fearing. ] A 
1. An amphibious voracious animal, in 
ſhape reſembling a lizard, and found in 
Egypt and the Indies, It is covered with 
very hard ſcales, which cannot be pierced ; 
except under the belly, It runs with 
great ſwiftneſs ; but does not eaſily turn 
itſelf. Cranville. 
2. Crocodile is alſo a little animal, other- 
wiſe called ſtinx, very much like the li- 
zard, or ſmall crocodile, It always remains 
little, and is found in Egypt near the Red 
ea. | Trevoux. 
CRO'CODILINE. 2. I crocodilinus, Latin. ] 
Like a crocodile, Didi. 
CRO CUS. ſ. An early flower. 


CROFT, ,, [cnopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe 


joining to a houſe, that is uſed for corn or 


paſture, | Milton. 

CROISA DE. . ¶ croiſade, Fr.] A holy 

CROISA DO. & war. Bacon, 
| CROTVSES, /. 


1. Pilgrims who carry a croſs, 

2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels, _ 
CRONE, / [enone, Saxon. ] 

I. An old eue. 


2. In contempt, an old woman. Dryden. 


CRO'NET. ſ. The hair which grows over 
the top of an horſe's hoof, 

CRONY, /. [a cant word.] An old ac- 
quaintance, 5 Sæuift. 

CROOK, /. [croc, French. ] | 
I. Any crooked or bent inſtrument. 


2. A ſneephook. Prior. 


5 Azy thing beats | $tgnoy, 


CRO 


To CROOK. v. g. [ crocher, Fr.] 

1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 

| . Avouthnet. 

2. To pervert from rectitude. Bacen. 
CRO/OKBACK, /. | crock and back.] A 

man that has gibbous ſhoulders. Shaneſp. 
CRO/OKBACKED. a. Having bent thoul- 

ders. | Dryden. 
CROOKED. a. crocher, Fr.] 

1. Bent; not ſtrai ght; curve. Nevten. 

2. Winding ; oblique; anfractuous. Locke, 

3. Perverſe; untoward ; without rectitude 

of mind. 
CROO/KEDLY. ad. | from croeked. ] 

1. Not in a ſtraight line. 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. Taylor. 
CROO'/KEDNESS. ſ. {from crooked, 

I. Deviatioa from ſtraightneſs ; curvity. 


Hooker py ; 


2. Deformity of a gibbous body. Taylor. 
CROP, /. {cnop, Saxon.] The craw of a 
bird, | | Ray. 
CRO/PFULL. a. [ crop and full, ] Satiated 
with a full belly, 2 Milton. 
CRO'PSICK. a. [crep and fick.] Sick with 
exceſs and debauchery. Tate. 
CROP. ſ. {cnoppa, Saxon. ] 
1. The higheſt part or end of any thing. 
2. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a 
field. ; Roſcommon. 
3. Any thing cut off, Dryden. 
To CROP. v. a. {from the noun,] Jo cut 
off the ends of any thing; to mow; to 


reap. Creech, 
To CROP. v. 2. To yield harveſt. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
CRO/PPER. g. [ from crop, ] A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop, Walton. 
CROVSIER. ſ. [croiſer, Fr.] The paſtoral 
ſtaff of a biſhop. | Bacon. 
CRO/SLET. f. ¶ croiffelet, Fr.] A ſmall 
croſs. Spenſer. 


CROSS. /. [croix, French. ] 
1. One ſtraight body laid at right angles 


over another, Taylor. 
2. The enfign of the Chriſtian religion, 
Rowe. 


3. A monument -with a croſs upon it to 
excite devotion ; ſuch as were-anciently ſet 
in market-places. | Shakeſpeare, 
4. A line drawn through another, 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; 


mi fortune; hindrance; vexation; oppo- 


ſition; miſadventure; trial of patience. 
Ben. Jobnſon. Taylor. 
6. Money ſo called, becauſe marked with 


a croſs. Heron 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money, 
| : Soft, 


CROSS. 4. [from the ſubſtantive.] 
1. Traniverſe; falling athwart ſomething 
_ elle, d - Newton. 
| 9, Oblique 


Shakeſpeares 
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2. Oblique ; lateral. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Adverſe; oppoſite. Atrerbury. 
4. Perverſe; untraQable. South. 


g. Pee viſh; fretful ; il}-kumoured, 

N Tillotſon. 
6. Contrary ; contradictory. Seuth, 
7. Contrary to with ; unfortunate, Sourh, 


8. Iaterchanged. Bacon. 
CROSS. Prep. 5 
2. Athwart; ſo as to interſect any thing. 
. NKnolles. 
2. Over; from ſide to fide. L'ERrange. 


o CROSS. v. a. from the noun.] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line 
athu art another. Hudi bras. 

2. To ſign with the croſs. 
3. To mark out; to cancel; as, te croſs 
ar. article. | 

. To pals over, Temple. 
5- To move laterally, obliquely, or a- 
thwart. Spenſer. 
6. To thwart; to interpoſe obſtruction. 


1. To counteract, Locke. 
3. To contravene; to hinder by authority. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Bacon . 


9. To contradict. E 
Shakeſpeare, 


10. To debar; to preclude. 
To CROSS. v. n. 
1. Tolve athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. Sidney, 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT. ſ. A round ſhot, or 
great bullet, with a bar of iron put through 
it. i Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. . a. ¶creſi and 
examine.] To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queſtions of the contrary party. 
| Decay of Piety. 
CROSS-STAFF. ſ. { from croſ and af. 
An inftrument commonly called the fore- 
faff, uſed by ſeamen to take the meridion 
altitude of the ſun or frars. Harris, 
A CRO'SSBITE. ,. I creſ and Bite . A 
deception; a cheat. | L'Eęrarge. 
To CRO'SSBITE. v. 3. from the noun. ] 
To contravene by deception. Collier, 
CRO/SSBOW. ſ. [ere and bow.] A miſ- 
five weapon formed by placing a bow 
 athwart a ſtock. Shokeſpeare, 
CRO'SSBOWER. /. A fhooter with a 
croſs- bow. - Raleigh, 
CROSSGR AINED. #2. [croſs and grain. 
1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or rregvlar, 
Moxon. 
2. Perverſe; troubleſome; vexatious. 
Pricr. 


 CROfSSLY. ad. { from crefs.] 

1. Athwart ; fo as to interſect ſomething 

elſe. | 

2. Oppoſnely ; adverſely ; in oppoſition to. 
Tillotſon. 


: 3. Unfortunately. 


Daniel. Clarendon, 


C R O 
CRO'SSNESS. ſ. [from croſſ.] 
1. Tranſverſeneſs; interſection. 
2. Perverſeneſs; peeviſſineſs. Collier, 
CRO'SSROW. /. fecrefs and row. Alpha- 
bet; ſo named becauſe a croſs is placed at 
the beginning, to ſhew that the end of 
learning is piety, Shakeſpeare, 
CRO'SSWIND. f. Feroſs and ævind.] Wind 
blowing from the right or left, Bcyl:, 
CRO'SSWAY. .. [croſs and way.] A ſmall 
obſcure path interſecting the chief road. 


Shakeſpeare, 
CRO'SSWORT. . I from creſt and . 
A plant. | Miller, 


CROTCH. ſ. [Ice, French, ] A hook, 
Bacon, 
CRO'TCHET. . [crerebet, French, ] 
1. [In mufick. One of the notes or 
characters of time, equal to half a minim. 
Chambers, Davis, 
2. A piece of wood fitted into another to 
ſapport a building, Dryden. 
3. | In printing.] Hooks in which words 
are included [thus.] 
4. A perverſe conceit; an odd fancy. 
| Hxve!, 
To CROUCH. v. 7. [ crechn, crooked, Fr.] 
1. To ſtoop low; to lye cloſe to the 
ground. 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely, 
CROUP, f. [crouppe, French. ] 
1. The rump of a fowl. 
2. The buttocks of a horſe. 
CROUPA/DES, 7 [from crcup.] Are higher 
leaps than thoſe of corvets. Farrier's Did. 
CROW. /. fcnape, Saxon. ] 
1. A large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcaſſes of beaſts, Di dir. 
2. To luck a Crow, to be contentious 
about that which is of no value. 
IL Eftrang's 
3. A piece of iron uſed as a lever. 
| Southern, 
4. The voice of a cock, or the noife which 
he makes in his gaicty. ; 
CROWFOOT. ſ. I trom crow and foo! ] 
A flower, 
CRO WFO OT. /. A caltrop. Military Di#, 
To CROW, preterite, I crew, or crowed; J 
have crowed, [cnapan, Saxon. | 
1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes, 
4 Hatewi!l, 
2. To boaſt; to bully ; to vapour, 
CROWD. ſ. chu, Saxon. 
1. A multitude confuſedly preſſed together. 
2. A promiſcuous medley. Eſay on Ham. 
3. The vulgar ; the populace, Dryamn. 


Dryden, 


4. [from tb, Welſh.] A fiddle. 
WOT mY ; ] " Hludibr it. 

To CROWD. +: a. from the noun, 
2. To fill with confuſed multitudes, 4 5 
nn 


4 Ta 


2. To preſs cloſe together. 


3. To ingumber by multitudes. Cranville. 


4. To CRowp Sail. [A ſea phraſe.] To 
ſpread wide the ſails upon the yards. 


To CROW D. v. u. \ 
1. To ſwarm; to be numerous and con- 
fuſed. Dryden. 


2. To thruſt among a mul:itude. Corvley, 
CRO'WDER. /. [from crowd] A fiddler. 
| | Sidney. 
CRO'WKEEPER, /. [crow and keep.} A 
ſcarecrow. | Shakeſpeares 
CROWN. /. [couronne, Fr.] 
1. The ornament of the head which de- 
notes imperial and regal dignity. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. A garland, | Ecclus. 
3. Reward; honorary diſtinftion. 1 Cor. 
4. Regal power; royalty. Locke, 
5. The top of the head. 5 Pope. 
6. The top of any thing; as, of a moun- 
tain. Shakeſpeare. 
7, Part of the hat that covers the head. 
e = Fg Sharp. 


3. A piece of money. Suckling. 
9. Honour; ornament ; decoration. 
Ecclus, XXV. 6. 
10. Completion; accompliſhment. 
CROWN- IMPERIAL. /. [corona imperia- 
lis, Lat.] A plant. 
To CROWN. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. Toinveſt with the crown or regal or- 
nament, Dryden. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. Dryden. 
3. To dignify ; to adorn; to make illuſtri- 


ous, Pſalms. 
4. To reward ; to recompence. 

Roſcommon, 

S. To complete; to perfect, South. 

6. To terminate; to finiſh, Dryden. 


CRO WN GLASS. ſ. The fineft fort of win- 

dow glaſs. | 

. CRO/WNPOST, ſ. A poft, which, in ſome 
buildings, ſtands upright in the middle, 
b_ tween two principal rafters, 

CRO'WNSCAB, .. A ſtinking filthy ſcab, 

round a horſe*s hoof. Farrier's Di#. 

CRO'WNWHEEL., /. The upper wheel of 
a wa'ch. 

CRO'WNWORKS. . | In fortification, ] 
Bulwarks advanced towards the field to 
gain ſome hill or rifing ground, Harris. 

CRO'WNET. /. {from crowwn.] | 
I. The fame with coronet. | 


2. Chief end; laſt purpoſe. Shakeſpeare, CRU/ENTATE. 4. | cruentatus, Latin, J, \ 


CRO/YLSTONE, ſ. Cryftallized cauk. 
| | Woodward. 
CRU/CIAL. a, [cruxcrucis, Latin.} Tranſ- 
verſe ; interſecting one another. Sharp. 
To CRU/CIATE. v. a. | crucio, Latin, } 
To torture; to torment ; to excruciate. 
CRUCIBLE. g. [ crucibulum, low Latin, ] 
A chymift's melting pot made of earth. 


Vor. I, 


Peacham, . 


CRU 
CRUCIVFEROUS, a. ſcrux and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing the crols, 
CRU'CIFIER. /. [from crucify.] He that 
inflicts the puniſhment of cruc!fixion, Ham. 
CRU'CIFIX, .. [ crucifixus, Latin.] A re- 
preſentation in picture or ſtatuary of our 
Lord's paſſion. . Aadiſon, 
CRUCIFI/XION. /. [ from crucifixus, Lat.] 
The puniſhment of nailing to a croſs. 
; Addifon, 
CRU'/CIFORM. a. [crux and forma, Lat.] 
Having the form of a croſs. | 


To CRU/CIFY. v. 4. [ crucifigo, Latin,] To 5 


put to death by nailing the hands and feet 
to a criſs ſet upright. Milton. 
CRUCUGEROUS. 4. | cruciger, Latin, ] 
Bearing the croſs, 
CRUD. /. [commonly written card.] A 
concretion z coagulation, 
CRUDE. a. ¶crudus, Latin] 
1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire, 
2. Not changed by any pioceſs or prepa- 
ration, 4 Boyle, 
3. Harſh; unripe. Bacon. 
4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted. Bacon. 
5, Not brought to perfection; immature, 
Miiryn, 
6. Having indigefted notions, Milton. 
7. Indigeited; not tully concocted in the 
intellect. Ben. Jabnſon. 
CRU DEL. ad. from crude. | Unripely; 
without due preparation. Dryden, 
CRU/DENESS. /. ſtrom crude.] Unripe- 
neſs ; indigeſtion, 


CRU/DITY, /. [from crude. ] Indigeftion 
inconcection; unripeneſs ; want of ma- 
turity. Arbut brot. 

To CKU DLE. v. 4. To coagulate; to 
congeal. | Dryden. 

CRU'/DY. 4. [from crud.] 

1. Concrcted ; coagulated. Spenſer, 


2. [From crude.] Raw; chill. Shakeſpeare. 
CRUEL. a. [cruel, French. ] 
1. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman; 


hard-hearted ; barbarous. Dryden. 
2, [Of things.] Bloody; miſchievous ; 
deſtructive. Pſalms. 


CRU'ELLY. ad. from cruel.] In a cruel 
manner; inhuman!y ; barbarouſly. South. 
CRU'ELNESS, /. {trom cruel. ] Inhuma- 
nity ; cruelty. Spenſer. 
CRU/ELTY. f. [crvaute, French.] Iahu- 
manity z ſavageneis; barbarity. Shakeſp. 


Smeared with blood. Glanwvilk, 
CRUV/ET, /. [kruicke, Dutch.] A vial for 


vinegar vi yl. Swift. 
CRUISE. /. | kruicke, Dutch. ] A ſmall cup. 
I Kings. 


CRUISE. ſ. ¶ croiſe, Fr.] A voyage in 
ſearch of plunder. K 
To CRUISE. v. „. [from the noun.] To 

xove over the ſea in ſearch of plunder. 
Ff GRU'ISER, 
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CRUISER. , | from cruiſe, } One that 
roves upon the ſea in ſearch, of. plunder. 
0 : Wiſeman. 
T 
CRUM. 7 ſ. Ienuma, Saxon. ] 
ſoft part of bread ; not the cruſt. 
Bacon. 
2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread, 
Thomor:. 
To CRU'MBLE. z. 4. [from cr. mb. To 
break into ſmall pieces ; to comminure. 
Herbert. 
To CRU'MBLE. v. n. To fall into fmalll 
eces. Pope. 


- of 
CRU/MENAL. /. [from crumena, Latin. ] 


A purſe. Spenſer. 
CRU'MMY. a. [from crum.] Soft. 


CRUMP. a. [cqump, Saxon. ] Crooked in 


the back. L* Eftrange. 
To CRU/MPLE. v. a. [from __—_ To 

draw into wrinkles, diſen. 
CRU MpLIN G. /. A ſmall degenerate apple. 
To CRUNK. [ v. u. To cry like a 
To CRU'NKLE. I crane. Dia, 


'CRU/PPER. /. | from crepe, Fr. ] That 


part of the horſeman's furniture that 
reaches from the ſaddle to the tail, Sidney, 
CRU/RAL. 4. {from crus cruris, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the leg, Arbathnot, 
CRUSA!DE, 
CRUSA DO. 
1. An expedition againſt the infidels. 
2. & coin ſtamped with a croſs. Shakeſp, 
CRUSE, SeeCaxvise. 
CRUSET. /. A goldſmith's melting- pot. 
To CRUSH. v. 4. [ecraſer, Fr.] 
1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies; 
to ſqueeze. Milton, 
2. To preſs with violence. H aller. 
3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. | 
4. To ſubdue; to depreis; to diſpirit. 
Milton. 
To CRUSH. ». 2. To be condenſed. 


| f. See Cronrsape, 


CRUSH. /. [from the verb.] A colli ay 


Addifon, 

CRUST. fe. [crufta, Lat.] 
1. Any ſhell, or external coat. Aadi ſon. 
2. An incroſtation ; collection of matter 


into 2 hard body. 3 Addiſon, 

3- The cafe of a pye made of meal; and 

baked. Addiſon. 
3. The outer hard part of bread, 

Dryden. 

5. A waſte piece of bread. Dryden, 


To CRUST: v. 4. [from the noun. } 
I, To envelop z to cover with a hard caſe, 
Dryden. 


2. To foul with concretions. Swift, 


To CRUST. v. 2. To gather or contract a 
cruſt. Temple, 
ERVSTA'CEOUS, 4. [from crußa, Lats] 
2250 85 with Joints; not TS Wd, 


I 


CRUSTA/CEOUSNESS. 1. [from cruſtace- 
ous. | The quality of having jointed ſhells. 
CRUSTILY. ad. | from crufty.] nn, ; 
ſnapp1 
CRU'STINESS. /. [from "_ 
1. The quality of a cruſt 
2. Peeviſuneſs; moroſeneſs. 
CRUSTY. a. [from cruſt. ] | 
1. Covered with a cruſt. Derbam. 
2. Sturdy; moroſe; ſnappiſh. 
CRUTCH. . ¶ croccia, Ital.] A ſupport 
uſed by cripples. Smith; 
To CRU'TCH, v. 3. [| from crutch, | To 
ſupport. on crutches as a cripple. Biden. 
To CRY. v. n. [crier, French. ] 
1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs, 
Shakeſprare, 
2. To call impoertunately. Jen. ii. 2. 
3. To talk eagerly or inceflantly. Excdus. 
4 To proclaim; to make publick, 


Feremiah, 
5• To exclaĩm. Herbert. 
6. To utter la mentation. iullocſen. 
7. To ſquall, as an infant. Walkr 
8. To weep; to thed tears, Denxe, 
9, To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 
animal, Pſalms, 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To CRY. v. a. To proclaim pubtickly 
ſomething loſt or found. Grafhew, 


To CRY down. v. a. 
1. Fo blame; to depreciate; to deery. 


Tiiluaſon, ' 
2. To prohibit, Bacon. 
3. To overbear. Shateſpeare, 


To.CRY axe. v. =. 


1. To exclaim; to ſcream; to . 
| Fe : 
2. To complain loudly. AtterbwY, 


3. To blame z to cenſure, 
Scale peare. Stilling fer. 
4. To declare loud. 
5. To be in labour, Shokeſpeare. 
To CRV up. . 4. 
1. To applaud ; to exalt; to praiſe. Bacor. 
2. To raiſe the price by proclamation. 


Temple. 
CRV. . [cri, French. ] | 
1. Lamentation 5 hriek.; ſcream. E Exodus 
2. Weeping; mourning, 


3. Clamour; outery. A lliſon. 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder. 


Swift, 
c. Proclamation. 
6. The hawkers proclamation of me; 
as, the cries of Landon, 
7. Acclamation; popular favour. Sus 
8. Voice; utterance ; manner of vocal 


expreſſion, a Locke. 
9. Importunate call. Jeremiah, 
10. Yelping of dogs. Hallo. 
1 11. Fell; 


CUB 


xx. Vell; inarticulate noiſe. Zeph, i. 10. 
12. A pack of dogs. Milton. Ainſtuo, th. 
CRY AL. ſ. The heron. | 
.CRY?ER. J. The falcon gentle. Ainſworth, 
CRY'/PTICAL. 2 @. [ zpiriw, Hidden; 
CRV“ PTICRK. F ſecret; occult. Glanville. 
CRY PTICALLV. ad. I from cryptical. 
Occultly; ſecretly. Boyle. 
.CRYPTO/GRAPHY. ſ. [xginlw and g 


2 act of writing ſecret characters. 
2. Secret eharacters; cyphers, 
CRYPTOLOGY. . xginlu and Nyse. 
Enigmatical language. 
CR Y/STAL. ſ. AN. | 
1. -Cryftats are hard, peHucid, and yatural- 


1y oolourlefs bodies, of OO : 
2. and cryftal is a genuine fpar, of an 


figures. 
extremely pure, clear, and fine 7 
ſeldom either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, 
or ſtained with any other colour. It is al- 
ways an oblique parallelopiped of ix planes, 

o 9 

3. Cryſtal is alſo uſed for 


a factitious body 
caſt in the glaſs-houfes, 


cal led al ſo al 


glaſs, which is carrietd to a degree of per- 


lection beyond the common glaſs. 
| Chambers, 


4. Gryftaks Fin chymiſtty] expreſs ſalts or 


other matters ſhot or congealed in manger 
of cryſtal. g 
CRYSTAL. 42. 


1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. Shak 


eſpeares 


2. Bright; clear; tranſparent z lucid; pel- 


inci. ryden. 


CRY/STALLINE. a. [cryftallinks, Latin. ] 


1. Conſiſting. of oryſtal. ;Boyle. 
2. Bright; clear; pellucid ; tranſparent. 
| "Bacon. 

CRY'STALLINE Humour. ſ. The ſecond 

humour ſof the eye, that lies immefliately 
next to the aqueous behind the uvea. 


Ray. 
CRYSTALLIZATION. /. {from 8 


lize.) Congelation into cryſtals. The maſs 


formed by congelation or eoncretion, * 
N d. 

To CRY'STALLIZE. v. a. from cryſtal.] 
To cauſe to congeal or concrete in cryſtals, 

| ; le, 

To CRY'STALLIZE. v. n, To caaj "late i 


"CU BICAL. 
«CU'BICK. 


eon. 


C 


CUBA'TION. ſ. fcubatio, Lat.] The act 
of lying down, Diet. 
CU'/BAPORY. a. [from cube, Lat.] Re- 
cumbent. 
CU'BATURE. ſ. from cube.) The find- 
ing exactly the ſolid content of any ꝓropoſ- 
ed body, Harris. 
CUBE. /. [from xu, a die.] A regular 
folid body, conßſting of fix ſquare and 
equal faces or ' des, and the angles all 
right, and therefore equal, Chambers. 
CUBE *Rzz:. . The origin of a cubick 
-CU'BICK LOS number, 
CU BB. /. A ſmall dried fruit reſembling 
epper, but ſomewhat longer, of a grey iſh- 
| * colour on the ſurface, and compoſed 
of a corrugated, or wrinkled external bark, 
covering a ſingle and thin friable ſhell or 
capfute, containing a ſingle ſeed of a round- 
iſn figure, blackiſh on the ſurface, and 
- white within, Hill. Flyer, 
+ a. [from cube, ] 
I. Having the form or properties of a cube, 
3 Bentley. 
2. It is applied to numbers. The number 
of four multiplied into itſelf, produceth 
the ſquare number of ſixteen ; and that 
again multiplied by four produceth the ca- 
- bick number of Gxty-jour. Hale. 
e from cubical.] The 
fate or quality of being cubical. 
CUBVCULARY. , a. [ cubieulum, Latin,] 
Fitted for the poſture of lying down. 
: | Br 7, 


' CU'BIFORM. 2. {from cube and firm. ] Of 


the ſhape, ot a cube. | 
CU'BIT. /. [from cabitus, Latin.] A mea 
ſure in uſe among the ancients; which was 
originally the diſtance from the elbow, 
bending inwards, to the extremity of the 
middle finger, Helder. 


.CU'BITAL, 4. [cubitalis, Latin. ] Contajn- 


ing only the length of a cubit. Brown. 
CU'CKINGSTOCOL. . An engine invented 
for the puniſhment of ſcolds and unquiet 


women. „ Caroel.. Hudibnas., 
CU/CKOLD. /. [cocu,.Fr.} One that is 
merred to an aJultreſs. Shakeſpeare, 


To CU CKOLD. v. 4. | 
1. To rob a man of his wife's fidelity. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


congeal ; concrete ; or ſhoot, into cryſtals, , 2. To wreng a huſband by unchaſtity. 


TY Abutbnot. 
CUB. 11 [of uncertain etymology. ]]) 

1. The young of a beaſt; generally of a 

bear or fox. Shakeſpeare, 

2. The young of a whale. Waller. 

3+ In reproach, a young boy or girl. | 

| Shakeſpeare. 

To CUB. v. a. [from the noun,] To bring 

forth, | Dryden, 


.CU/CKOLDY. 2. [from cuckold] Haying 


den. 


the qualities of a cuckold; poor; mean. 
Shakeſpeare. 


CU/CKOLDMAKER. /. [cuckold and make. ] 


One that makes a practice of corrupting 
wives. ; Dryden, 

CU/CKOLDOM.. / {Fram cached]! 
1, The act of adultery. Dryden, 
Ff 2 2. The 
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Cc UF 


2. The ſtate of a cuckold. A,. butbnot. 
CU/CK OO, ſ. Icο ces, Welſh.] 
1. A bird which appears in the ſpring; 
and is ſaid to fuck the eggs of other birds, 
and lay ber own to be hatched in their 


place. Sidney. Thomſon. 
2. A name of contempt, bakeſpeare. 
CUCK OO-BUD. ſ. The name of 
CUCKOO-FLOWER.\ a flower. Shakeſ. 


CUCKOO-SPITTLE. /. MWoodſeare, that 
ſpumous dew or exudation, found upon 
plants, about the latter end of May, 

Brown. 

CU'/CULLATE. 8 a, [eucullatu:, hooded, 

CU/CULLATED. \ Latin. ] 

1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or 
cowl. 

2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
hood. Brown, 

CU/CUMBER. /. [cveumis, Latin.] The 
name of a plant, and fruit of that plant. 

Miller. 

CUCURBITA/CEOUS. 2. [from cucurbita, 

Latin, a gourd. ] 

 Cucurbitaceous plants are thoſe which re- 
ſemble a gourd ; ſuch as the pumpion and 
melon. Chambers. 

CU'/CURBITE. . [| cucurbira, Latin. A 
chymical veſſel, commonly called a bedy. 

Boyle. 

CUD. ſ. ſcu, Saxon.] That food ok 
is repoſited in the firſt ſtomach, in order to 
rumination. Sidney. 

CU'DDEN.Y /. A clown; a ſtupid low 
CU/DDY. dolt. Dryden. 

To CUDDLE. v. 2. To lye cloſe; to . 


| Prior, 
CU/DGEL. ſ. [kud/e, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſtick to firike with. Locle. 
2, To croſs the CUDGELs, is to yield, 
: L' Eftrange, 
To CU/DGEL. v. a. [from the 2 To 
beat with a ſtick. 
CUDGEL-PROOEFE. a. Able to reſiſt a ſtick. 
| Hudibras. 
CU DWEED. ſ. [from cud and wet A 
plant, iller, 
CUE. ſ. [gueze, a tail, Fr.] 
1. The tail or end of any thing. 
2. The laft word of a ſpeech. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A hint; an intimation ; = ſhort di- 
rection. 8 
4. The part that any man is to play in his 
turn. Rymer, 
5. Humour; temper of mind. f 
CUE'RPO. /. [Spaniſn.] To bein cuerpo, 
is to be without the upper coat. Hudibras. 
CUFF. ſ. [zufa, a battle, Italian, ] A blow 
with the fiſt; a box; a ſtroke, Sbaleſp. 


To CUFF. v. . [from the noun.] To 


fight; to ſcuffle, Dryden. 
To CUFF. v. a. N | 
1. To ſtrike with the fi, Shakeſpeare. 


eur b. 


r 


2. To ſtrike with talons. Olævay. 
CUFF, /. [coeffe, French.] Part of the- 
ſleeve. Arbuthnot, 


CUIRASS. /. [cuiraſſe, Fr.] A breaftplate, 


Dryden, 
CUIRA'SSIER. /. {from cuiraſs.] A man 
at arms ; a ſoldier in armour. Milton, 
CUISH. /. [cuifjJe, French. ] The armour 
that covers the thighs, Dryden, 
CU'LDEES, ſ. [colidei, Latin.] Monks in 
Scotland. . 
CU'LERAGE. /. Arſe-ſmart. 
CU'LINARY. a. [culina, Latin.] Relat- 
ing to the kitchen, | Newt, 
To CULL. v. a, [cueillir, French.] To ſe- 
le& from others. Hooker, Pepe, 
CU'LLER. /. [from call.] One who picks 
or chogſes, 
CU/LLION, . [eoglione, a fool, Ital.] A 
ſcoundrel. Shakeſpeare, 
CU/LLIONLY, 4. ¶ from cullion.] Having 
the qualities of a cullion; mean; b ſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CU'LLY. ſ. [coglione, Ital. a fool.] A man 
- deceived or impoſed upon. Arbuthnet, 
To CU'LLY. v. a. from the noun.] To 
befoo! ; to cheat; to impoſe upon, 
CULMUFEROUS. a. I culmus and ſero, Lat.] 
Culmifercus plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth 
Jointed flali, and their ſeeds are contained 
in chaffy buſks, Quincy, 
To CU!LMINATE. v. . [culmer, Latin.] 
To be vertical; to be in the meridian, 
Milton, 
CULMINA/TION. /. | from culminate. | 
The tranſit of a planet through the me- 
ridian. 
CULPABUILITY. g. [from culpable.] Blame- 
ableneſs. | 
CU/LPABLE. a. [culpabilis, Latin.} 
1. Criminal. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Blameable; blameworthy, Hacker. 


 CU'LPABLENESS. /. I from cuſpable. } 


Blame; guilt. 
CU/LPABLY. ad. [from culpable,] Blame- 
ably ; criminally, Taylor. 
CU/LPRIT. ſ. A man arraigned before his 
judge. Prin. 
CU'LTER. ſ. [culter, Latin.] The iron of 
the plow perpendicular to the ſhare. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 
To CULTIVATE. v. a. | ca/tiver, Fr.] 
1. To forward or improve the product of 
the earth, by manual induſtry. Felton, 
2. To improve; to melierate. Waller, 
CULTIVA'TION. /. [from cultivare.] 
1. The art or practice of im] roving ſoils, 
and forwarding or melicrating vegetables. 


2. Improvement in general; l 
* South. 


CULTIVA'TOR. / [from caltivate.] One 


ho 1 $, promotes, or melicrates. 
who improves, p , Boyle 
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 CU/LTURE. ſ. ſcultura, Latin.] | oyſter, that Ricks cloſe to the rocks, 
1. The act of cultivation. Woodward, Ainſworth. 
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g 2. Art of improvement and melioration. CU!NNING, a, [from connan, Sax, 
1 Tatler, 1. Skiitul; knowing; learned. 1 
. To CULTURE. v. a. | from the noun, ] | Shakeſpeare, Prior, 1 
n To cultivate ; to till. Thomſon. 2. Performed with ſkill ; artful, Spen/er, e 
5 CU/LVER. ſ. [ culpne, Saxon.] A pigeon. 3. Artfully deceitful ; trickiſh ; ſubtle ; | if 
4 | Spenſer. crafty ; ſubdolous, - South. RY 
N CU/LVERIN. /. | colouwrine, French. ] A 4. Acted with ſubtilty. Sidney. 1 
n ſpecies of ordnance. 5 Waller, CU'NNING, ſ. [cunninge, Saxon. ] : FRY 
CU/LVERKEY. . A ſpecies of flower, 1. Artifice z deceit; ſlyneſs; fleight ; frau- 1 "Ft 
N Walton. dulent dexterity. | Bacon, , 7 
; To CU/MBER. v. 4. [komberen, to diſturb, 2. Art; ſkill; knowledge. i HE 
b Dutch. | * CU/NNINGLY. ad. [from cunning.] Art- ' BY Wil 
- 1. To embarraſs; to entangle; to obſtruct. fully; flyly ; craftily. Sur. ö thy he | 
| Locke, CUINNINGMAN. .. | cunning and man, ] #229 81; 


— 


2. To croud or load with ſomething uſeleſs, A man who pretends to tell fortunes, or 
Locle. teach how to recover ſtolen goods. 
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CU'RABLE, 


\ 3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; Hudibras. | 
to diſtreſs. Shateſpeare. CU!NNINGNESS, f. [from cunning.] De- 1 
4 4. To buſy ; to diſtract with multiplicity ceitfulneſs; ſlyneſs. | 1 i 
of eares, > Luke. CUP. 7. ſcup, Sax, ] 'F 10 i 
; 5. To be troubleſome in any place. Grew, 1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. Cenefie, 1 
a CU/MBER. /. [ kember, Dutch.] Vexaticn 2. The liquour contained in the cup; the 1 
; embaraſſment. Raleigh, * draught. Waller. 11 
) . CU/'MBERSOME. a. | from cumber. ] 3- Social entertainment ; merry bout. | | 95 
1. Troubleſome; vexatious. Sidrey. Knolles, Ben. Jobnſon. Bt # 
] 2. Burthenſome; embaraſſing. Arbuthrot, 4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the We 
. Unweildy ; unmanageable, Newton, huſk of an acorn. Woogward. f 
CU/MBERSOMELY. ad. | from cumberſome. ] 5. Cue and Can. Familiar companions, | 
b In a troubleſome manner. Swift, 
| . CUMBERSOMENESS, ſ. ¶ from cumber- To CUP. v. a. from the noun. ] 
ſome, ] Encumbrance ; hindrance 3 ob- 1, To ſupply with cups. Shakeſpeare. 
ſtruction. 2. To fix a glaſs - bell or cucurbite upon the 
CU'/MBRANCE. /. | from cumber.] Burtben; ſkin, to draw the blood in ſcariſication. 
. hindrance z impediment. . Milton. Pope. 
CU'/MBROUS. a. from cumber. ] CUPBEARER. . 
1. Troubleſome; vexatious ; diſturbing, 1, An officer of the king's houſhold, 
; Spen ſer . Motton. 
2. Oppreſſive; burthenſome. Swift. 2. An attendant to give wine to a feaſt. 
' 3. Jumbled ; obſtructing cach other. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
a Milton, CU PBOARD. ſ. [ cup and bond, Saxon, ] 
CU'/MFREY, ſ. A medicinal plant. A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or 
CU'MIN. ſ. ſcuminum, Latin, ) A plant. _carthen ware is placed. Bacon. F 
To CUMULATE. . 4. ¶ cumulo, Latin. }J To CU'!PBOARD. v. 4. | from the noun. } ti 
. To heap together. Woodward. To treaſure z to hoard up. Shakeſpeare. X 
$ CUMULA'/TION, . The act of heaping CUPUDITY. g. [ cupiaitas, Lat.] Concu- 5 
| | together. piſcence ; unlawful longing. ; 
f CUNCTA/TION, g. | cunfatio, Latin, ] CU'POLA. /. [Italian.] A dome; the he- 
Delay; procraſtination ; dilatorineſs, miſpherical ſummit of a building. Addiſon. : 
. | | | Hayward, CU'/PPEL. See CopyEer. 2 
CUNCTA'TOR. /. | Latin. ]J One given to CU'PPER. ſ. [from cup.] One who applies we 
f delay; a lingerer. Hammond. cupping-glaſſes; a ſcarifier. XK 
k To CUND. v. n. [ kennen, Dutch, ] To CUPPING-GLASS, ſ. {from cap and glaſs.] 7 
» give notice. Carew, A glaſs uſed by ſcarifiers to draw out the "4 
CU'NEAL. a. | cuneus, Latin, ] Relating blood by rarefying the air. Wiſeman. 8. # 
„ to a wedge; having the form of a wedge. CU/PREOUS. a. — Lat.] Coppery; 1 
p CU/NEATED. a. ¶ cuneus, Latin. ] Made conſiſting of copper. | Boyle, +! 
. in form of a wedge. CR. , ( lorre, Dutch. ] | BE 
0 CU'NEIFORM. a. [from cuneus and forma, 1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. Shakeſp. 9 
5 Latin.] Having the form of a wedge. 2. A term of reproach for a man. 44 
CUNNER. . A kind of fiſh leis than an | - Shakeſpeare. | 1 


— 


CUR 
Cu RABLE. 4. ¶ from crre.] That admits 


4 remedy. Pry den. 
CUV'RABLENESS, ſ. [from curable.} Polh- 
bility to be healed. 


CURALCY. , {from curate.] Employment ; 


of a curate; employment which a hired 
clergyman boids under the beneficiary. 

Swift. 

CU/RATE. /. [curater, Latin.] A clergy- 


man hired to perform tne cuties of ano- , 


Sher. A pariſh prieſt. Dryden. Col ter. 
.CURATESHIP. ſ. | from curate.] The 
ſame with curacy. 
CU'RATIVE. . [from cure.] Relating to 
ane cure of diſeaſes; not preſervati ve. 
Broxun. 


CLRATOR. 7. [:Latin. ] One that has the 


care and ſuperin: endence of any ching. 
Sift, 
CURB. /. | courber, Tr. 


= F. A curb is an iion chain, made faſt to 
the. upper part of the brenches of the 
bridle, running over the beard of the horſe. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Reftraint ; inhibition oppoſition. - 
Atterbory., 

To CURB. v. 2. ¶ from the noun. ] ; 


1. To guide a; hore with a curd. Milton. 


2. To reſtrain; to r to check. 
| Spenſer. Roſcommon, 
\CURD. /. The ji AER wid cf milk. Pope, 
Ts CURD. v. 4. [-frem the noun. ] To 
turn to curds ; to cauſe to eoagulate. 
Shale care. 
To CU/RDLE. v. a. I ſrom card.] To coa- 
glatte; to concrete. Bacon. 
To CU RDLE. v. 2. To tauſe to cosgulate. 
Smith. Floger, 
.CURDY. ao. [ from curd. J Coagulated ;; 
concicted; ſull of cures; curdled. 


Arbuthnet, 
CVRE. Jo cura, Latin. } 


. Remedy; ; reſtorative, Crane tle. 

2. At of healing. Luke. 

3- The benefice or employment of a curate 
. <_ clergyman. Collier. 


To CURE. v. 4. [euro, Latin.] 
1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to re- 


©UR 


CURIO'SITY../. [from curious, ] 
2. Iaquiſitiveneſs; enen to enquiry. 


Nicety; delicacy, Shakeſpeare, 
= Accuracy; exactneſs. Ray. 
4. An act of eurioſity; nice experiment, 

Bacon. 


An object of curiofity; ; rarity. Addiſon. 
co 'RIOUS. a. [ curioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Inquiſitive; -defirous of information, 


Davies. 
2. Attentive to; diligent about. 
Wrodzward, 
3. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 
Hooler. 
4. Difficult to pleaſe; ſolicitous of per- 
fection. Taylor. 
5. Exact; nice; ſubtle. Huder. 
6. Artful; not neglectful; not fortui-ous, 
Fairfax, 
7. Elegant ; neat; laboured.;z finiſhed, 
Exodus, 


8. Rigid ; ſevere ; rigorovs. Shakeſpeare, 
CU'RIOUSLY. 44. from er ira. 
1. Iaquifitively ; attentively; ſtudiouſly, 


. Newton, 
2. Elegantly; neatly,  Boutb, 

3. Artiully; ezachy. : | 
4. Captioully. 

CURL. /. {from the verb.] | 
1. A-ringlet ef hair. Sidney. 
2. U. ndulationz wave 3 finvoſity; flex- 
Ul. | Newton, 


To CURL. . 4. (bellen, Dutch.) WE 4s 
1. Ty turn the ha'r in ringlets. Shatp. 
2. To utithe; to twiſt, | 


3. To dreſs with curls. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To raiſ- in _ undulations, or ſinu- 

oſities. Dryden. 
To CURL, 2. . 

1. To ſhrink into ringle ts. Beyle, 

2. To riſe in unfulations. Dryden. 

3. To twiſt itſelf. Dryden. 


CU'RLEW. {.i{courtitu, French. ] 
1. A kiad of waterfowl. 
2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It frequents the corn fields in 
nie 5 Trevaux. 


CURMU'/DGEON. , ¶ corur mechant, Sy 


medy. Haber. An avariciaus churliſh fellow; a miſer; 2 
2. To prepare in any manner, ſo 28 to be niggard; a riper. 
eſcrved from corruption. Temple. CURMU'GEONLY. a, [from curnudgem.] 
\\CU'/RELESS. 4.,-{eure and Heſs. ] Without Avaricio: is ; coverous; churlith ; niggardiy. 
cure ; ; without remedy. Shakeſpeare. C Eftrange. 
:CURER, ſ. from curr.] A beater; à phy- CURRANT; ＋ 
Fecian. ; Shakeſpeare. Harvey. 1 he tree | | 
CURFEW. ſ. carvre fan, French.] A 'ſmall dried grape, properly written 
1. An eyening-peal, by which the con- aur Kirg. 


gueror willed, that every man fhould rake 
up his fire, and put out his light. Conve/. 
Milton, 

2. A cover for a ire; a fireplate. . #acon, 
.,CURIALITY., fe [ curiali , Latin. ] The 
-p:evileges, or retinue of a court. Bacon. 


CU'RRENCY, . from curront.] 
1. C rculation powerefpating from hand 
to hand. Swift. 
2. General reception. 
3. Fluency; readineſs of - utterance. 


4. CODEC} ; conſtant flow. Apliffe. 
5. General 


Cn 


8. General eſteem; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. Bacon. 
6. The papers ſtamped in the Englth 
colonies by authority, and paiting- for 
money. 
CURRENT. 4. ſcurrens, Latin, ] 
1. Circulatory ; paſſing from hand to hand. 


. | Genet. 
2. Generally received; uncontradictede; 
authoritative, Hooker, 
3. Common; general. Watts. 
4. Popular; ſuch as is eftabliſked by vul- 
gar eſtimation. Grew, 
5. Faſhionable ; popular. Pope. 
6. Paſſable ; ſuch as may be Allowed or 
admitted. Shakeſpeare. 
7. What is now paſſing; as, the current 
year, | 
CU'RRENT. /. 
1, A running ſtream. Beyle. 


2. Currents are certain progrefſive motions 
of the water of the ſca in icveral places. 
Harris. 
CU'RRENTLY. ad. {from current. | 
1. In a conſtant motion, 
a. Without oppoſition. 1285 Hoc ler. 
3. Popularly; faſhionably; generally. 
4. Without ceating. | 
CU/RREN INESS: J. [from current. J 
1. Circulation. 
a. General reception. 
3- Eaſineſs of pronunciation. Camden. 
CU'RRIER, þ [coriarius, Lat.] One who 
dreſſes and pares leather for thoſe who make 
ſhoes, or other things. L" Eflrange. 
CURRISH. 4. [from cur. ]. Having the 
qualities of a degenerate dog brutal; ſour; 
quarrelſome. Fairfax. 
To CU/RRY. v. 4. [corium, Lat. leather. ] 
1. To dreſs leather. 
2. To beat; to drub; to threſh ; to 
chaſtiſe. 4 Addiſon. 
3. To rub a horſe with a ſcratching in- 
ſtrument, ſo as to ſmooth his coat. Barn, 
4. To ſcratch in kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To Curry Fawcur. To becong a fa- 
vourite by petty officiouſneſs, Night kind- 
. nelles, or flattery. Hooker, 
CU'RRY.CQMB.: ,. { from curry and comb. 
An iron inſtrument uſed tor curry'ng 
rſes. 88 Lacie. 
To CURSE. v. 3. [cunyian, Saxon. }]. 
1. To wiſh evil to; to execiate; to de- 


vote. | Kellcs. 
2. To miſehief; to afffict; to torment. 
| Pepe. 


To CURSE. v. n.. To imprecate. Judges. 
CURSE. , [from the. verb. a 
1. Maledi tion; wiſh of evil to another, 


Dryden, 
Adctſon, 


2, Affliction; tormeat ; vexation; 
CURSED. part, a. [from curſe. ] 


CU 


1. Under a curſe ; hateful; deteftable. 


| Shake haare. 
2. Unboly ; unſanctiſied. BUlicts 
Vexatious; troubleſome. e 


CU'RSEDLY. ad. ſ- irom-curzed, ] Miſera- 


bly ; ſhamefully, Pope. 
CU/RSEDNESS, /. | from curſed.] The. 
ſtate of being under a. curſe; 
CU'RSHIP, /. [from car.] Dogſhip; mean- 
neſs. Find:bras. 


CRS OR. /. [Latin.] An officer orcletk 


belonging to the Chancery, that makes out 
original writs, | _ 
CU/RSORARY. a. [ from curſus, Latin. J 
Curſory ; haſty; careleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
CU/RSORILY., ad. rom curſory.] Haſtily 5 
without Care, Acrerbury. 
CU RSORINESS. /. {from curſary.] Slight 
attention. 
CURSORT. 4. | from curſerius, Latin. J 
Haſty; quick; inattentive; careleſs, 
| Addiſon. 
CURST, a, Froward; peeviſn; mal:gnant; 
malicious; fnarling. Afeham. Crafhaw. 
CU RSTNESS. /. {izom-curft; | Pee viſſineſs; 
forwardneſs ; malignity, Dryden. 
CURT, a, ¶irom curtus, Latin.] Short. 
Fo CURTAIL. v. a; | curto, Latin.] To 
cut off; to cut ſhort; to ſſiorten. 


; Hudibras. 
CU'RTAIL Deg. /. A dog whoſe tail is cut 
off. Shakeſpeas e. 


CU'/RTAIN. g. [Ceortina, Lat.] 
1. A cloth contracted or expanded at plex» 


ſure.  Arbuthnrot, 
2. To draw the CuxTaiN. To cloſe it 
jo · as to ſhut out the light. F 


3. To open it ſo as to diſcern the object. 
f Sbabeſpeare. Craſhaw. 
4. [ In ſortification.] That part of the 
Wall or rampart that lies between two ba- 
ſtions. Knoles. 


 CURTAIN-LECTURE, F{. | from curtain 


and lefure. } A reproof given by a wife 


to her huſband in bed. Addi ſon. 
To CU RTAIN. v. a. | from the noun. 
Jo incloſe with curtains. Pope. 


CU RNTATE Drftance. ſ. | In ee, 1 
Phe diſtance of a planet's place from the 
ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. 0 

CURT ACTION. ſ. ¶ from curto, to ſhorten, 
Latin.] The interval between a planet's 
diſtance from the ſun and the curtate 
diſtance. 

CU/R TEELASSE. 


CU/RTELAX. + rg. 


 CU/RTSY. + See Cous re. 


CU'RVATED. a. { carvatus, Lat.] Bent. 
CURVA'TION. /. fcurve, Lat.] The act 
of bending or crooking. : : 
CU'/RVATURE. . from curve,] Crook- 

ednels; inflexion; manner of bending: 
CURVE. 
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CU'S 


CURVE, 4. [| curous, Latin. ] Crooked; 
dent; inflected. Bentley. 
CURVE. /. Any thing bent; a flexure or 
crookedneſs, Thomſon. 
To CURVE. v. a. [| curve, Latin, } To 
bend; to crook ; in inflect. Helder. 
To CURVET. . . { corwettare, Italian. ] 
1. To leap; to bound. Drayton, 
2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 
CU'/RVET. g. [fiom the verb.] 
x. A leap; a bound. 
2. A frol ck; a prank. 
CURVILFNEAR. . a, | rcurews and Jinea, 
Latin. ] 


1. Conſiſting of a crooked line, Ch:yre. 

2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 
CU/RVITY. /. | from carve. } Crooked- 

nels. Holder. 


CU'SHION, ſ. [coufſiz, French. ] A pillow 
for the ſeat; a ſoft pad placed upon a chair. 
Shakeſpeare, Swift. 
CU'/SHIONED. #2. I from ciſbion.] Seated 
on a cuſhion. | 
CUSP. ſ. [ cuſpis, Latin. ] A term uſed to 
expreſs the points or horas of the moon, or 
other luminary. | Harris. 
CU'SPATED. a. | from cuſpis, Lat.] 
CU'SPIDATED. {$ When the leaves of a 
flower end in a point. Quincy, 
CU'STARD. /. Icufard, Welſh.] A'kind 
of ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs with 
milk and ſugar, It is a food much uſed in 
city feaſts. Pope, 
CU'STODY. FL. [cuftodia, Latin. 
1. Impriſonment ; reſtraint of liberty. 
| Milton. 
2. Care; preſervation ; ſecurity. Bacon. 
CUSTOM. . { couftume, Fr.] 
1. Habit; habitual practice. 
2. Faſnion; common way of acting. 


3. Eſtabliſhed manner. 1 Sam. 
4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. 
Addiſon. 


5. Application from buyers ; as, this trader 
bas goed cuſtom. 

6. [In law.] A law or right, not written, 
which, being eſtabliſhed by long uſe, and 
the conſent of our anceſtors, has been, and 
is, daily practi ſed. Convel, 
7. Tribute; tix paid for goods imported 
or exported. Temple. 


CU'STOMHOUSE. ,. The houſe where 


the taxes upon goods imported or exported - 


are collected. Swift. 
CU'STOMABLE. a. | from cyftom,]J Com- 
mon; habitual; frequent. 


CU'STOMABLENESS. /. [ from cuſioma-' 


_ ble. ] : 
1. Frequency; habit, 
2. Conformity to cuſtem. + 
.CU'STOMABLY. ad. from ciſtomalle.] 
According to cuſtom. . Hayward. 


CUT 


CU'STOMARILY. ad. [ from cuſlomary.] 
Habitually; commonly, Kay. 
CU'STOMARINESS. ſ. [ from cuſtomary-] 
Frequency, Government of the Torgue, 
CU'STOMARY, 4. | from cuſtom. } 
1. Conformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; ac- 


_ cording to preſcription, Glanville, 
2. Hamtual. Tillotſon, 
3. Uſual; wonted. Shakeſpeare, 


CU STOMED. a. [| from com.] Uſual; 


common. Shakeſpeare, 
CU/STOMER. /. [from :»flom.] One who 

frequents any place of ſale for the ſake of 

porchaſing. | | Roſcommon, 
CU'STREL. f. 

1. A buckler bearer, 

2. A veſſel for holding wine. Ainſworth, 


To CUT. pret. cut; part. paſſ. cat, [from 
the French couteau, a knife, ] 
1. To penetrate with an edged inftrument, 

Dryden, 
2. To hew. / 2 Chron, 
3. To carve; to make by ſculpture, 

4. To form any thing by cutting. Pepe, 
5. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation, 
6. To divide packs of cards, Granville. 
7. To interſect; to croſs; as, one line 
cuts another, 


8. To CuT down, To fell ; to hew 


down, Knolles, 
9. To CuT down, To excel; to over- 
power. Addiſen, 


10. To CVT off. To ſeparate from the 
other parts, udges. 
11. To CuT off. To deſtroy; to extir- 
pate; to put to death untimely. Havel. 
12. ToCuT off, To reſcind. Smalridge. 
13. ToCuT of, To intercept; to hincer 


from union, Clarendon, 
14. To CuT off. To put an end to; to 
obviate, Clarendor. 
15. ToCuT eff. To take away; to with- 
hold. Rogers, 
16. To CVT . To preclude, Pri, 


17. To Cur off. To interrupt; to ſilence. 
Bacon. 


18. Jo CVT off. To apoſtrophiſe Lon ab- 


breviate. ryden, 
19. To CuT out, To ſhape; to form, 

Temple, 

20. To CuT out, To ſcheme; to con, 

trive. Heel, 

21. To CuT out. To adapt. Rymer. 

22. ToCuT out, Todevar. Pepe. 


To excel; to outdo. 

24. Je Cur ſhort. To hinder from pro- 
ceeding by ſudden interruption. Dryden: 
25. To CuT ſhort. To abridge j a5 the 
foldiers awere cut ſhort of their pay. © 
26. Jo CuT up, o divide an animal 
into convenient pieces. L' Eftrarge. 


27. To cr vp, To eradicate, 775 


23. To CUT out, 


ig .Tuffian ; a mur 


eve. 


To cur. „„ 
1. To make its way by dividisg obſtructi- 


ons. Arbutbnot. 
2. PG 8 the operation of 8 4 
Pepe. 


3. To interfere; as, a horſe that cuts, A 
CUT. part. a. Prepared for uſe, Swift. 
CUT. /. {from the noun.] _ 

3. The action of a ſharp or edged inftru- 


ment. 


2. The impreſſion or ſeparation of conti- 


nuity, made by an edge. 
3. A wound made by cutting, Wiſeman. 


4. A channel made by art. Nnolles. 

5. A part cut off from the reſt, Mortimer. 
8. A ſmall particle; a ſhred. Hooker. 
7. A lot cut off a ſtick. Locke. 
8. A near paſſage, by which ſome angle is 
cut off, Hale. 


9. A picture cut or carved upon a ſtamp of 


wood or copper, and impreſſed from it. 


Brown, 
10. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards, Sevift. 


11. Faſhion; form; ſhape; manner of 
cutting into ape. Stillingfleet., Addiſon. 
12. A fool or cully. Shakeſpeare. 
13. CuT and long . tail, Men of all kinds. 
: Ben. Jobnſon. 
CU TA/NEOUS. 2. [ from cutis, Latin. ] 
Relating to the ſkin. , .. »  Floger. 
CU/TICLE. ſ. [cuticula, Latin.] 
1. The firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
body, commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin, 
This is that ſoft ſkin which riſes ina bliſter 
on any burning, or the applicatiqn of a 
bligering-laifter. It ſticks cloſe to the 
ſurface of the true ſcin. Quincy. 
2. A thin ſkin formed on the ſurface of any 
liqu Newton. 
CUTFCULAR. a [ from cutis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the ſkin. 8 
 CUTH. Knowledge or ſkill. Camden. 
cuTLAss. ſ. ¶ coutelas, French. ] A broad 
cutting ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
CUTLER. /. [| coutelier, French, ] One 
who makes or ſells knives. Clarendon. 
CU'TPURSE. /. [cut and purſe, ] One who 
ſteals by the method of cutting purſes, A 
thief ;, a robber, | Bentley. 
CU'TTER. . {from cur. ] 
1. An agent or inſtrument that cuts any 
thing. 
2, A nimble boat that cuts the water, 
3. The teeth that cut the meat. Ray. 


4. An officer in the exchequer that pro- 


vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum 
paid upon them. Covel. 


5 an aſſaſſin. Xnolles. 


CUT-THROAT. Fg [cue and 10 ” 


CUT-THROAT. 4; Cruel ; inhuman; 
„„ | 7 Carew, 
r | 


* 
d 
” 


CYMATIUM. |. 


ov 


CUTTING, 7 [from cut,] A piece cut 
off; a chop Bacon. 
CU/TTLE. + A. fiſh, which, ſhes he is 

8 by a fiſh of prey, throws out a 

lack liquor. Ray. 
CU/TTLE, /, {from cuttle.] A foul mouthed 
fellow. | Hanmer. Shakeſpearea 


CY'CLE. /. [cyclus, Latin; 4d] 


1. A circle, 

2. A round of time; a ſpace i in whichthe 
ſame revolution begins again; a periodical 

ſpace of time. Holder, 
A method, or account of a method con- 
tinued till the ſame courſe begins again. 
"© Evelyn. 
4. Imaginary be z a circle in the heavens. 
Milton. 


CY'CLOID, . [ from xν,ix i. ] A geo- 


metrical curve, of which the geneſis may 

be conceived by imagining a nail in the 

circumference of a wheel : the line which 

the nail deſcribes in the air, while the 
wheel revolves in a right line, is the cy- 
cloid. 

CYCLO/IDAL, a. [from cy«loid.] Relating 

cloĩd. 

CYCLOP/AZ/DIA. ſ. [uza@- and ales ] 
A circle of ene 32 . of the 
ſciences, 


CY'GNET, /. from cycmas, PAY voung 


ſwan. rtimer. 
CY/LINDER. ＋. LAURA ev.] A body hay- 
ing two flat ſurfaces and one circular. 


Wilkins. 

CYLINDRICAL. 2 from Slider. J Par- 

CYLINDRICR. ing of the nature of 
2 cxlinder 3 : having 8 form of a cylinder. 
Woodward. 


CYMA'R. J. [ properly written fare A 
ſlight covering; a ſcarf. 
J.  [ Latin; from: 2 1 
A member of Achitecture, whereof one 
half is convex, and the other concave, 
18 Harris. Specrator. 
CY/MBAL. /. [cymbalum, Lat.] A muſical 
inſtrument. . : Dryden. 
CYNANTHROPY. fe Ia 2030s, . and 
«yIguwro, ] A ſpecies of madneſs in which 
men have the qualities of dogs. 
CYNEGE'TICKS, /. C ww: pls, } The 
art of hunting. 
CY'/NICAL, > 4 1 XUV3K0ge. 1. Having the 
CV NICK. qualities of a dog; currith ; 
brutal; ſnarling; ſatirical. 2 king. 
CY'NICK. J. CA.] A philoſopher of 
the ſnarling or,curriſh ſort; a follower of 
Diogenes; a ſnarler; a miſanthrope. 
Shakeſpeare, 
'CY!/NOSURE. /[. con from aug] The 
ſtar near the poles by which — 
ſteer. Milto 
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© DA'BBLER. f [from das.] 


Dad. 


CYP 


CYPRESS-TREE. /. [cypreſſus, Latin. 
2. A tall trait tree. Its fruit is of no uſe : 
its leaves are bitter, and the very ſmell and 
ſhade ef it are dangerous. Hence the Ro- 
mans looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and 
made uſe of it at funerals, and in mournful 
- ceremonies. The wood of the cypreſs- 
tres is always green, very heavy, of a 
good ſmell, and never either rots or is 
worm eaten. Calmet. Shakeſpeare. Iſalab. 
2. It is the emblem of mourning. | 
E Shakeſpeare, 


CAA 


CY!/PRUS. / A thin tranſparent black uf, 
Shakeſpeare, 


CYST, fe Ixugig.] A bag containing 
CY'STIS. & ſome morbid matter. Wiſeman. 


CY'STICK. a. [from cyſt, a bag. } Con- 
tained in a bag, Abutbnot. 

CYSTO'TOMY. .. [#975 and rim. ] The 
act or practice of opening incyſted tumours, 

CZ AR. /. [written more properly tar. ]. 
The title of the emperour of Ruſſia. 

CZ ARI NA. ſ. ¶ from cæar.] The empreſs 
of Ruſſia. 
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D A D 


Is a confonant nearly approaching 
in found to T. The found of D 
in Englip is uniform, and it is 
never mute. 


which means that the firſt part of the tune 
ſhould be repeated at the concluſion. 
To DAB. v. a. 


». A fmall lump of any thing. 
2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 
3- Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 
one, | 
4. IIn low language.] An artiſt, 
5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. Carezo. 
DAB-CHICK. / A water-fowl. . Pope. 
To DA'BBLE. v. a. ¶ dabbelen, Dutch.] To 
ſmear; to daub; to wet. Swift, 
To DA'BBLE. v. . the 
1. To play in water; to move in water or 
mud, | Swift. 
2. To do any thing in a ſlight manner; to 
tamper. | Pope. 
1. One that plays in water, SS 
2. One that meddles without maſtery z a 


ſuperficial meddler. Seviſt. 
DACE. . A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling a 
roach, | F Walton. 


DA'CTYLE. . | N, a finger, ] A 


poetical foot conſiſting of one long ſyllable 


and two ſhort. 


DA'DDY. 5 preſſing farther. 
DADA | ay 


variegated. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Ldædalus, Latin.] Various; 


& 


[ dauber, Fr.] To nike 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moĩſt. Sbarp. 
DAB. f. [from the verb.] | 


The child's way of ex- 


pb 
D 


DACAPO. ¶ Italian.] A term in muſick, 


Dat 


DA/FFODIL, F. This plant 
DAFFODPLLV. hath a lily- 
DAFFODOWNDIYLLY, flower, con- 


fiſting of one leaf, which is bell-ſhaped. 
Spenſer. Milton. Dryden, 

To DAFT, v. a. [from do aft.] To toſs 

afide ; to throw away ſlightly. Sbaleſp. 
DAG. ſ. [dague, French. 

I. A dagper. - 

2. A handgun ; a piſtol, | 
To DAG. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; 


to bemire. 


'DA'GGER. /. [dague, French.] 


1. A ſhort ſword ; a poniard, Addiſon, 
2. A blunt blade of iron with a baſket 
hilt, uſed for defence, | 

3. The obelus; as [T. ] 32 

DA'GGERSDRAWING, ſ. [ dagger and 
' draxw. The act of drawing daggers ; 
approach to open violence. Hudibras. 

To DA'GGLE. v. a. [| from dag, dew, ] 
To dip negligently in mire or water, 


To DA'GGLE. v. 2. To be in the mire. 
| Pope. 


' DGGLEDTAIL. a. [daggle and tail.] Be- 


mired ; beſpattered. Swift. 
DAILY. a. [ Dazlic, Saxon.] Happening 
every day; quotidian. Prior, 
DAILY. ad. Every day; very often, 


: , ſer. 
DA/INTILY. ad. {from dainty.] I 
1. Elegantly ; delicately. _ Bacon. 
2. Deliciouſly ; pleaſantliy. Howet, 
DA/INTINESS, ſ. [from daizty.] 
1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs, Ben, Fobnſon, 
2. Elegance ; nicety. 3 e 
i - faſtidiouſneis. , 
3. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidio BAN T. 


' 
. 
„ 


DAM 


DAINTY. 4. [dain, old French. 


1. Pleaſing to the palate z of exquiſite 


taſte, | Bacon. 
2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility ; nice 3 
iqueamiſn. : : Davies. 


3. Serupulous; ceremonious. Sbaleſ. 
4. Elegant; tenderly, languiſhingly beau- 


tiful. Milton. 
5. Nice; affectedly fine. Prior. 
DA/INTY. ſ. ; 

1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy. 


Pronerbs, 

2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe, 
; Ben. Jobunſon. 
DAIRV. /. {from dey, an old word for milk. ] 
1. The occupation or art of making va- 

rious kinds of food from milk. 

2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
3 Paſturage; milk farm. Bacon. 
DA/IRYMAID. F. [dairy and maid.] The 


woman ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to manage 


the milk, . f N ee 
DAISY. ſ. I dæzere agi A pring- 
flower. 1 ; jo % Shakeſpeare. 
DALE. ſ. I dalei, Gothick, ] A vale; a 
valley. Tickell, 


DA'LLIANCE. ,. Fenn dalty,]J _ 
1. Interchange of careſſes; acts of fond- 
; neſs. 5 . Milton. 


2. Conjugal converſation. Milton. 
3. Delay; procraſtination. Shakeſpeare, 


DALLIER. /. [from dally.] A trifler; a 
fondler, Aſcham, 
. A tuft or clump. Tufer. 
To DA/LLY, wv, n. ¶ dollen, Dutch, to trifle. ] 

1. To trifle ; to play the fool. | 
Shakeſpeare. Calamy, 

2. To exchange careſſes; to fondle. 

ST Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſport; to play; to nog . 


| hakeſpeare. 

4. To delay. 4 | dem. 
To DA'LLY, v. 4. To put off; to delay; 
to amuſe. s Knclles, 


DAM. /. [from dame.] The mother. 


DAM, ſ. dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank 


to confine water, Dryden, Mortimer, 
To DAM, v. a. [demman, Saxon. ] To 
” Eonfine, or ſhut up water by moles or 

dams, Otæuay. 
'DA'MAGE. ſ. [domage, French. ] 
1. Miſchief; hurt; detriment. 

2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. 

3. The value of miſchief done. Clarendon. 

4- Reparation of damage; retribution. 


Dales. 


Bacsn. 
5. [In law.) Any hurt or hindrance that 
a man taketh in his eſtate. C:xvect. 


ToDA'MAGE. v. a. To miſchief; to in- 
jure; to impair. Addiſon, 

To DA'MAGE. v. n, To take damage, 

DA/MAGEABLE, 4. [from damage.] 


Milton. 


DAM 


1. Suſceptible of hurt; as, damageable 
goods. — 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious. | 
Es Government of the Tongue. 
DA/MASCENE. /. from Damaſcus. ] A 
ſmall black plum; a damſon.  Bacen. 
DA MASK. g. [damaſquin, Fr.] Linen or 
filk woven in a manner invented at Da- 


maſcus, by which part riſes above the reſt 


in flowers, Swwif. 
To DA/MASK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs, 

2. To variegate; to diverſify. Fenton. 
DA MASK -ROSE. /. A red roſe, Bacon. 
DAMASKENING. /. | from damaſguiner, 

Fr.] The art or act of adorning iron or 

ſteel, by making inciſicns, and filling them 

up with gold or filver wire, Cbamòers. 
DAME. /. [ dame, Fr. dama, Span.] 
I, A lady; the title of honour to women. 
A : Milton, 
2. Miſtreſs of a low family, LZ"Eftrange. 
3- Women in general, Shakeſpeare, 


- DAMES-VIOLET. {. Queen's gillyflower. 


To DAMN, v. a. [danno, Lat.] 
I. To doom to eternal torments in a future 
ſtate, | : | Bacon. 
2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 
demned. South, 
3- To condemn, | Dryden. 
4. To hoot or hiſs any publick perform- 


ance ; to explode, Pope, 


DA'MNABLE. a. | from damn.] Deſerving 
damnation, | Hogher. 
DA/MNABLY, ad, I from damnable. ] In 
ſuch a manner as to incur eternal puniſh- 
ment, | * South, 
DAMNA'/TION, ſ. [from damn.} Exclu- 
fon from divine mercy-;. condemnation wo 
eternal puniſhment,  ' - © _ ' Taylor, 
DA'MNATORY. a. [from damnatorius, Lat.] 
Containing a ſentence of condemnation. 
 DA'MNED, part. a, [ from damn. ] Hate» 
ful ; deteſtable. Shakeſpeare, Rove, 
DAMNIFICK. a. {from damnify, ] Procuring 
loſs ; miſchievous, 

To DA'MNIFY. v. a. {from damnifica; Lat.] 
1. To endamage ; to injure. Locke, 
2. To hurt; to impair. Spenſer, 

DA'MNINGNESS. ſ. | from damning.] Ten- 
d:ncv to procure damnation, Hammond. 

DAMP. a. [dampe, Dutch. : 

1. Moiſt ; inclining to wet, - Drydex, 
2. Dejected; funk ; depreſlied, Milton. 

DAMP. /. | , 115.548 
1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture, Dryden. 
2. A noxious: vapour exhaled from the 
earth. ; Woodward, 
3. Dejection; deprefſion of ſpirit, 

| "IF:  Rofcommon, 

To DAMP. v. a. [from the nonn. ] 

1. To wet; to moiſten, | 
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DAN 
3 / - 
\ þ . * *% 4 


2. To depreſs; to deject; to chill. Arterbury, 
3. To weaken » to abandon. © 
DAMpISHNE S. /. [ from damp. ] Ten- 

dency to wetneſs ; foggineſs; moiſture. 
W Bacon. 
DA MPN ESS. /. {from damp.] Moiſture; 
.-fogginels, - | | ryden. 
DA'MPEY. a. | from damp. ] Defected; 
Slodmy; ſorrowful. Hayward. 
" DA*'MSEL. ſ. Fdamoifelle, Fr.] 
1. A young gentlewoman. 

2. Ar attendant of the better rank. 
| Dryden, 

A wench ; a country !afs. Cay. 
DA'MSON. /. corruptly trom damaſcene. ] 

A ſwall black plum. Shakeſpeare. 
DAN. .. from deminus, Lat.] The old term 
of honour for men. Prior. 
To DANCE. v. 3. [danſer, Fr.] To move 

in meaſure. Stateſpeare. 
To DANCE Arrendance. v. a. To wait with 

ſuppleneſs and obſequiouſneſs. Raleigh. 
To DANCE. ©. 2. To make to dance; to 
put into a lively motion. Bacon. 
* DANCE. /. [from the verb.] A motion of 


one or in concert. Bacon, 


Prior, 


DANCER. /, | from ware. } One that 


. practiſes the art of dancing. 


Donne. 


DA'NCINGMASTER. / dance and maſter.] 


One who teaches the art of dancing. Locke. 
DANCINGSCHOOL. ff dercing and 
- ſchool, ]- The ſchool where the art of 
dancing is taught. L' Eftrange. 
DANDELION. J. I dent de lion, Fr. | The 
name of a plant. | Miller. 
DANDIPRAT. /. [4andin, Fr.] A little 
fellow; an urchin. 

Fo DANDLE. v. 4. [dandeler, Dutch, ] 
2 To ſhake a child on the knee. 
* Donne. Temple. 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 


8 Audi ſon. 
3. To delay; to procraftinate. * 
-DA/NNDLER. . He that dandles or fondles 


Children. 
DAN DRU FF. , Fran, the itch, and dncp. 
ſordid.] Scabs in the head, 
DANEWORT. ſ. A ſpecies of elder; 
.. called alſo dwarf-elder, or wallwort. 
D ANGER. ſ. [ danger, Fr. ] Riſque; ha- 
a; peril, A,. 
To DANGER, v. a. To put in hazard; 
to endanger, Shakeſpeare. 
.DA/NGERLESS. 2, [from danger, ] With- 
out hazard; without riſque. Sidney. 
DANGEROUS. 3. [ from danger. ] Ha- 
.- -gardous ; perillous. | Dryden. 
-DA'NGEROUSLY. ag. from dangerous. 
Hazaxdouſly ; perilloufly ; with danger. 
| 5 Hammond. 
DANGEROUSNESS. /. [from dangerous. 
Danger; hazard; peril Boyle. 


U 
+ 4 


- 
* - 
« 


Milt. 


DAR 


To DA/'NGLE. v. . [from hang, according 
to Skinner, ] * 


1. To hang looſe and quivering, Smith. 
2. To hang upon any one; to be an 
humble follower, OT Sevift, | 


DANGLER. ſ. [ from, dangle.] A man 
that hangs about women. Ralph, 
DANK. a. [from tuncken, Germ.] Damp; 
humid; moiſt; wet. Milton. Grew, 
DANKISH. a. Somewhat dank, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To DAP. v. 2. | corrupted from dip.] To 
let fall gently into the water. Walten, 
DAPA'TICAL. a, Sumptuous in cheer, 
Baile. 
DA'PPER, a. ¶ dapper, Dutch.] Little and 
active; lively without bulk. Milton. 
DA PPERLING. /. [ from dapper. ] A 
dwarf. Ainſworth, 
DA/PPLE. a. Marked with various colours; 
variegated. 5 Locke, 


To DA*'PPLE. v. a. To ſtreak ; to vary. 


D Spenſer. Bacon, 
DART. 8 J. A fiſh found in the Severn. 


To DARE. v. ». pret. I durſt; part. I have 
dared, | deanhan, Saxon. } To have 
courage for any purpoſe ; not to be afraid ; 
to be adventurous. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
To DARE. v. a. To challenge; to defy. 
; Knolls. Reſcommon. 
To DARE Larks, To catch them by means 
of a looking-ghaſs. * © Carew, 
DARE. . I from the verb.] Defiance; 
challenge. | Shakeſpeare. 
DA'REFUL. a. I dare and fall.] Full of 
defiance, ' + Shakeſpeare, 
DARING, 2. [from dare.] Bold; adytn- 


turous 3 fearleſs, Prior. 


DARINGLY. ad. I from daring.) Boldly ; 


couragrouſſy. alifax, 
DA'RINGNESS. ſ. [from daring.] Bold- 
neis. 5 
DARK. a. deonc, Saxon, ] 
1. Not light; without light. Walkr. 


2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. | 

| „„ ealtietthe . 

Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
3 3 eee of 


4- Opake ; not tranſparent, | 
5. Obſcure ; not perſpicuous. Heater, 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; 1g20- 
rant, = : Derkan. 
7. Gloomy z not chearfy Addiſon. 
DARK, . | : 
1. Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; want of light, 
4 | : eee Milton. 
2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 
8 ery 
e. 


N 


3. Want of knowledge. 3 Loc 
To DARK. . a, [ from the noun. ] To 
"darken z to opfſeure, | | 47 


DAS D AW 


To DA'RKEN. v. a. +.  DA'STARD. f [apayrqu3a, Saxon, + 
1. To make dark. Addiſon, coward; a poltron, Re. 
2. To cloud; to perpflee. Pacon. To DA/STARD. v. a. * o terrify ; to in- 
3. To foul; to ye Tillotſon, timidate. Dryden, 


To DA'STARDISE. v. à. Lom gaftard.}] 


To DA/RKEN. 1. * To grow dark. 
"To: intimidate ; to dee with ey 


DA'RKLING. part, Being in the dark. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
DA/RKLY. ad. [from dark.] In a fituation DA'STARDLY. a. « [hom ee 9 


void of light; obſcurely; blindly. Dryden. ly; mean ; timarg 
DARKNESS. . . [from dark. DA'STARDY. /. 7 daftard.] See. 
Geneſis. lineſs. 


1. Abſence of light. 
2. Opakeneſs. DAITARY. . from date.] An officer of 


3. Obſcurity. the chancery of Rome. Dic. 
4. Infernal gloom; wickedneſs, Shakeſp, DATE. .. [datte, French.] 
5. The empire of Satan. Coleſſann. 1. The time at which a letter is written, 


DA'RKSOME. 4. [from dark, ] Gloomy; marked at the end or the beginning. 
obſcure; not luminous. . Spenſer. Pope. 2. The time at which any event bappened. 
DA RLING. a. [ veonhng, Saxon. } Fa- 3. The time ftipulated when 75705 thing 


vourite ;. dear; beloved. L'Efrange. hall be done. . 
DA RLING. . A favourite; one much 4. End; concluſion. Pape. 
beloved. Halifax. 5. Duration; continuance. Denham. 


To DARN. v, a, See DrAn N. To mend 6. from dacłylus, Lat.] The fruit of the 
holes by imitating the texture of the ſhut, date tree. Shakeſpeare. 
Gay. DAT E-TREE. FA A ſpecies of palm. 


DA'RNEL. ſ. A weed growing in the fields. To DATE, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
Shatepeere. note with the time at which any thing is 


To DA/RRAIN. v. 4. written or done. Bentley. 
1. To range troops for battle. Conew. DA'TELESS. a. [ from date.] Without 
2, To apply to the fight. Spenſer. _ fixed term. | _ Shakeſpeare. 

DART. /. [dard, French} A miſſile wea- DA IVE. a. [dativus, Latin.] In gram- 
pon thrown by. the hand. Peacham. mar, the caſe that ſigniſics the perſon to 

To DART. 2. @. ¶ from the ie ow whom any thing is given. 

1. To throw offenſively, Pope. To DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch,} 

2. To throw; to emit. 1. To ſmear with ſomething Mehr T7 
To DART. v. a. Ta fly as a * Shak. Exodus. 
To DASH. v. a. 2. To paint coarſely. . Otxways 

1. To throw any thing ſuddenly againſt 3. To cover with ſomething N or 
ſomething. Tillotſon. ſtrong. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To break by colliſion. Shakeſpeare, 4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oſtenta- 

3. To throw water in flaſhes. Mortimer. tiouſly. acons 


4. Jo beſpatter.; to beſprinkle. Sbaleſp. 5. To flatter grofily. South, 
5. To agitate any liquid. Dryden To DAUB. v. . To play the hypocrite. 


6. To mingle ; to change by ſome ſmal. » Shakeſpeare, 


admixture. Hudibras, DA/UBER, ſ. [from. daub.] A coarſe low | 
7. To form or print in haſte. Pope. painter. Swift. 
8, To obliterate; to blpt 3 to croſs out. DA UBV. a. from daub.] Viſcous; glu- 
| Rope. tinous; adheſive, Dryden. 
g. To confound ; to make aſhamed ſud- DA/UGHRTER. J {oohren, Saxon; detter, 
denly. - - Dryden; Scutb. Pope, Runick. 1 
To DASH. v. 2. ä I. The female offspring of a man or Wo- 
1. To fly off the ſurface. Cheyne, man. + *, '.-- Shakeſpeare. 
2. To fly in, flaſhes with a loud noiſe, 2, A woman, Gerefii, 
'- Thomſen, _ 3. In poetry.] Any deſcendent. 
3- To ruſh through water ſo as to make . The penitent of a confuſſor. Shakeſp, 
it fly, Dryden. To DAUNT. V. 4. ¶ domter, F .] To di- 
DASH. /. [from the verb.] C courage; to fright. Glanvill:, 
F: EY Thomſon, DA UNTLESS. 4. | from dawn, ] Fearleſs; 
£. Inſuhon. OT | Se. not deected. Fope. 


DA'UNTLESSNES. . | from daurdleſs. 1 
Braun. Fearlefineſs. 
4. Stroke; blow. Sbale peare. DAW. ſ. The name of a bird. Dawicg. 
DASH. ad. An expreſſion of the found of DAWK, ſ. A hollow or incifion in tuff, 


water daſhed, Dryden, Moxon. 
To 
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D E A 


To DAWE:. . 4. To mark with an in- 
eiſion. | 855 Moxon. 

To DAWN. v. . 

1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 


ght. | „„ 
2. To glimmer obſcureyr. Cocke. 
3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome 
promiſes of luſtre. Pope. 


DAWN, ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. The time between the firſt appearance 

of light and the ſun's riſe. Dryden. 
2. Beginning; firſt riſe. Pope. 

DAY. /. [dæg, Saxon. 


1. The time between the rifing and ſetting | 


of the ſan, called the artificial day. Mza:. 
2+ The time from noon to noon, called 
the natural day. \ Shakeſpeare, 
3. Light; ſunſhine. Romans. 
4 The day of conteſt; the conteſt; the 
dattle. Roſcommon. 
An appointed or fixed time. Dryden. 


& A day appointed for ſome commemo- 
$4 Shakeſpeare, ' 


ration. i 
7. From day to day; without certainty or 
continuance. Bacon. 
To-DAY. On this day. 
DA'YBED. /. [day and bed. ]J A bed uſed 
for idleneſs. 
DAY BOOK. ſ. | from day and het.! A 
tradeſman's journal. a 
DA'VBREAK. {. | day and break. ] The 
dawn; the firft appearance of light. 
Dryden. 
| DAYLA'BOUR. ,. [day and /atour. } La- 
bour by the day. 
DAYLA'BOURER. ſ. I from daylabour. | 
One that works by the day. Milton. 


DA'YLIGHT. ſ. | day and light, ] The 
light of the day, as oppoſed to that of the 
Knoles, Newton. - 


moon, or a taper. 
DAYLVLY. /. The ſame with aſphodel. 


DA'YSMAN. ſ. [ day and man.] An old 


word for umpire. Spenſer. 


DA'YSPRING. /. I day and ſpring. } The 


riſe of the day; the dawn, 
DA'YSTAR. ſ. {day and flar.} The morn- 
ing ftar, Ben. Fobnſon. 
DA'Y TIME. ſ. [day and time.] The time 
in which there is light, oppoſed to night. 
3 Bacon. 
DA'YWORK. /. I day and work, } Work 
. impoſed by the day; daylabour. Fairfax. 
To DAZE. v. a. {vpzs, Saxon.] To over- 
power with light. 
DA/ZIED. a. Beſprinkled with daifies, 


Shateſpeare. 

To DA'ZZLE. v. a. To overpower with 
light. ; Davies. 

To DA'ZZLE, v. n. To be overpowered 
with light, Bacon, 


DEACON, ,. I diaconus, Latin, ] 


— 


Fenton. 


Shakeſpeare. + 


Milton. + 


Fairfax. Dryden, 


DEA 


1. One of the loweſt order of the clergy. 


Sanderſon, : 


2. [ In Scotland.] An overſeer of the 


poor, 
3. And alſo the maſter of an incorporated 
company, 8 
DEACONESS. f. [from deacon.] A female 
bi -_ in the ancient church. 
CONRY. 7 /. [from deacoun.] The 
DE/ACONSHIP. & officer or 0 of a 
deacon. 
DEAD. aa [dead, Saxon.] 
I. Depri ved of life; exanimated. Hab. 


2, Without life; inanimate. Pope, 
3. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs ; motionleſs, 
a Pſalms, 

4. Unactive; motionleſs. Lee, 
5. Empty; vacant, Dryden, 
6. Uſeleſs ; unprofitable. Addiſon, 


7. Dull; .gloomy ; unemployed, Keller. 

8. Still; obſcore. Hayward, 

9. Having no reſemblance of life. Dryden, 

10. Obtuſe; dull; not ſprightly. Boyle. 

TT. Dull; frigid; not animated. Addiſor, 

12. Taſteleſs; vapid; ſpiritleſs. 

13. Uninhabited. Arbuthnzt, 

14 Without the power of vegetation, 

bo x {In theology. ] Lying under the power 
n. | 2 


The DEAD. /, Dead men. Smith. 
DEAD, /. Time in which there is remark- 
able ſtillneſs or gloom ; as at midwinter, 
and midnight, - Ssgqutb. Dryder, 
To DEAD. v. ». | from the noun, ] To 
loſe force, of whatever kind, Bacon, 
To DEAD. ; | 
To DE/ADEN. 8 ©: 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or fen- 
ſation, 2 | Bacon, 
2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. Bacon. 
DEAD-DOING. part, a. [ dead and do. 
Deſtructive ; killing; miſchievous, 
| . Hudibrat. 
DEAD-LIFT, Ff. [dead and Ii ff.] Hopeleſs 
exigence. Hudibras, 
DE'ADLY, a. [from dead.] 
1. Deſtructive; mortal; murtherous, 
3 Shakeſpeare, 
2. Mortal ; implacable, 
DE/ADLY. ad. | 
1. In a manner reſembling the dead. 
5 2 * Dryden, 
2. Mortally. Exehiel. 
3. Implacably ; irreconcileably, 
DE/ADNESS, /, [from dead.] 
1. Frigidity ; want of warmth ; want of 


ard ur. 8 wh 
2. Weakneſs of the vital powers; lan- 
guour ; faintneſs. Dryden. Lee. 


Mortimer. 


3. Vapidneſs of liquors; loſs of ſpirit. 
DEAD- 


Knollss , 


"I 


T 


DEA - 


DEADNETTLE. /. A weed; the fame 
with archangel, 

DEAD-RECKONING. . | a fea-term. ] 
That eſti mation or conjecture which the 
ſeamen make of the place where a ſhip is, 
by keeping an account of-her way by the 
log. 

DEAF. a. doof, Dutch. ] 

1. Wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
| Holder. Swift. 
2. Deprived of the power of hearing. 

Dryden. 
3. Obſcurely heard. Dryden, 

To DEAF. v. a. To deprive of the power 
of hearing. | Donne. 

To DE/AFFEN. 2. 4. from deaf] To de- 
prive of the power of hearing. Addiſon, 

DEAFLY. ad. | from deaf. ] 

1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the ear. 

DE'AFNESS. ſ. [from deaf. ] 

1. Want of the power of hearing; want 
of ſenſe of ſounds, Holder, 
2. Unwillingneſs to hear. King Charles, 
DEAL. /. Ideal, Dutch. ] 
1. Part. Hecker. 
2. Quantity; degree of more or leſs. 
Y v4 Ben. fchnſon. Fairfax. 
3. The art or practice ot dealing cards. 
Swift. 
4. [ dey!, Dutch. ] Firwood; the wood 
of pines, | Boyle. 

To DEAL. v. 4. [deelen, Dutch. ] | 
1. To diſtribute; to diſpoſe to different 
perſons. X Ticketl, 
2. To ſcatter; to throw about. Dryden. 
3. To give gradually, or one after another. 

| Cay. 

To DEAL. v. n. 6 | | 

1. To traffick ; to tranſact buſineſs ; to 
trade. 5 Decay of Pie'y. 
2. To act between two perſons ;z to inter- 
vene. Bacon. 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 

Tillotſon. 
4. To act in any manner, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To DEAL by, To treat well or ill. 

: Locke, 

6. To DxAL in. To have to do with; 

to be engaged in; to practiſe. Atterbury, 

7. To DE AL with, To treat in an 

manner; to uſe well or ill. South. Tillotſon. 

8. To Dear with. To contend with, 


Sidney, Dryden. 


To DEA/LBATE. v. a. [dealbo, Lat.] To 
whiten; to bleach. : 
DEALBA'TION. /. [acalbatio, Lat.] The 

act of bleaching. Brown, 
DE/ALER. ſ. [from deal.] 
1. One that has to do with any thing. 
| Stvift . 
Swift, 


2. A trader or trafficker. 
3. A 1 who deals the cards, 


DEA 


DE/ALING. . [from deal.] 


1 — 


1. Practice; action. Raleigh, 
2. Intercourſe, Alaiſon. 
3. Neafure of treatment. Hammond. 
4. Traffick ; buſineſs. Swift. 


DEAMBULA'TION. ſ. [deambulatio, Lat.] 
The act of walking abroad. | 
DEA'MBULATORY. 4. | deambulo, Lat.] 
Relating to the practice of walking abioad. 
DEAN. /. {decanus, Latin; doyen, F rench.] 
The ſecond dignitary of a dioceſe. 
DE/ANERY. . [from dean. ] | 
Clarendon, 


1. The office of a dean. 
2. The revenue of adean, Swift, 
3. The houſe of a dean. SE ateſpeare, 


DE/ANSHIP. /. [ from dean. ] The office 
and rank of a dean. © - - 
DEAR. @. ['veon, Saxon. ] 
1. Beloved; favourite; darling. Addiſon. 
2. Valuable; of a high price; coſtly. 
Þ; 


3. Scarce; not plentiful ; as, @ dear year. 
4. Sad; hateful; grievous. Shakeſpeare. 
DEAR. /. A word of endearment. Dryden. 
DEARBOUGHT, 3. | dear and bought, ] 
Purchaſed at an high price. Roſcommon, 


DE/ARLING. ſ. [| now wiitten darling. ] 


Favourite, Spenſer. 
DE/ARLY, ad. [om dear. ] ö 
1. With great fondneſs. _ Wittor, 
2. At an high price. Bacen. 


To DEARN. v. a. [ >ynnan, Saxon. ] Te 


mend cloaths. 
DE/ARNESS. 1. {from dear. ] 


1. Fondneſs ; kindneſs ; love. South. 
2, Scarcity ; high price. Swift. 


DE'/ARNLY. ad. deonn, Saxon. | Secret- 
ly ; privately ; unſeen. HGfpenſer. 
DEARTH. /. {from wk 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear. Bacon. 
2. Want; need; famine, 8 
3. Barrenneſs ; ſterility. ryden. 
To DEARTVCULATE. v. a. [de and arti- 
culus, Latin. ] Ty disjoint; to diſmem- 


7. Di#. 
DEATH. . [>&4S, Saxon. ] 
1. The extinction of life, Hebrews, 
2. Mortality; deſtruction, Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ftate of the dead, Shakeſpeare. 
4. The manner of dying, Ezekiel. 


5. The image of mortality repreſented by 


a ſkeleton, | Shakeſpeare. 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying lite un- 


lawfully. Bacon. 
7. Cauſe of death. Kings. 
8. Deſtroyer, Pope. 


9. [In poetry. ] The inſtrument of death. 

| Dryden. Pepe. 

To. [| In theology, } Damnation; eternal 
torments. Church Catechiſm. 
DEATH-BED. /. death and bed. ] The 
bed to which a man is confined by mortal 
fickgeſs, Colli. 
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DEATH 


"To DEBATE. v. a. 


DE 


DE'A L. a. [teath and full. Foll of 
' Navghter ; deftructive z murderous. | 
; Raleigh. 
DE'ATHLESS. 2. I from deatb.] Immor- 
tal; never-dying. Boyle. 

. &. | death and le.] Re- 
ſembling death; fall, Crafpaw. 
DEATH'S-DOOR.: /. f death and dr.] A 
© year approach to death. Taylor. 
DE'ATHSMAN. ſ. IAeatb and man.] Ex- 
ecutioner; hangman; headſman. = 

' © Shakeſpeare. 


DE'ATHWATCH. f I arb and #oarch. ] 


An inſect that makes a tinkling noiſe, 


ſuperſtitiouſly imagined to prognoſticate 
dea Matt. 


th. 
To DEA/URATE. v. a. [deauro, Lat.] To 
gild, or cover over with gold. 
DEBAURATTION. /. [from deaurate.] The 
act of gilding. 


DEBACCHA T ION. ſ. [ debaccbatio, Lat.] 
1 © 


A raging ; a ma . | 
To DEBA/RB. ©. a. [from de and barba, 
Lat.] To deprive of his beard. 


To DEBA'RE. v. a. {debarguer, Fr.] To 


diſembark. 
To DEBA'R. v. 2. [from bar.] To ex- 
clude; to preclude. 
To DEBA SE. v. 4. [from baſe.] 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
Kate. | Locke. 
2. To make mean; to fink into mean- 
neſs. Boker, 
3. To ſink; to vitiate with meanneſs. 
; Aadiſon. 
4. To adulterate; to leſſen in value by 
baſe ad mixtures. Hate, 
'DEBA/SEMENT. /. { from debaſc.] The 
act of debaſing or degrading. 
Government of the Tongue. 


*DEBA'SER, ſ. {from debaſe.] He that de- 


baſes; he that adulterates; he that de- 
ades another. 
DEBA TABLE. a, from debare, Þ Difput- 
able; ſubject to controverſy. 
DEBATTE. debate, French.] 
1. A perſonal diſpute; a controverſy. 


controvert; to diſpute; to conteſt, 


1. To deliberate. Szaleſprare. . 
2. To diſpute. 2 vip Tutler. 


EBA TEFUL. 4. [from dibats.] 
2 [ Of perſons: ] Quarrelſome; conten - 
yo 


2. Conteſted ; 6ccafionin g quattels. . 


* DEBA/TEMENT. /. [from debute.] Con- 
- - teſt; controverſy. - _ Shakeſprare," 
DEBA/TER. / { from debate, } A diſpu- 


tant 3 2 contyovartilts 


* 


Raleigh. ' 


Locke, © 
28. A quarrel; a conteſt, | den, ' 
To DEBA'TE. v. a. ¶ debatre, French. To 
| _ * DECACU'MINATED. 4. ¶ decacuminamu, 
"Clarendon, ' 


DEC 


To DEBA/UCH. v. a. Ae aucher, Fr.] 
1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 1 Aden. 
2. To cortupt with lewdneſs. Sh2keſp, 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. 7*U2t/,n. 
DEBA'UCH. /. A fit of intemperaice; 
luxury; exceſs; lewdneſs. Calamy. 
DEBAUCHEE. ſ. | from deſbauchs, Pr. ] 
A lecher ; a drunkard. South, 
DEBA/UCHER. /.-f from debauch.] One 
Who ſeduces others to_intemperance or 
lewdneſs. | 
DEBA'UCHERY. /. ffrom debauch.] The 
practice of exceſs ; lewdneſs. _ Sprat, 
DEBA/UCHMENT. 7.*{from debauch.] The 
act of debauching or vitiating z corruption. 
4 Taylr. 
To DEBE'L. v. 4. ¶ debello, L.atin.] 
To DEBE'LLATE, Y To conquer; to over- 
come in war, Bacon. 
DEBELLA'TION. J. Ifrom debellatin, Lat.] 
The act of conquering in war. 
DEBE'NTURE. f. | &chentur, Latin, from 
debeo,] A writ or note, by which a debt 
is claimed, | Swift, 
DE'BILE. a. [ debilis, Lat.] Weak ; feeble; 
languid ; faint. Sbaleſpeare. 
To DEBVLITATE. v. 2. Idebilito, Latin. ] 
To weaken; to make faint; to enfeeble. 
| Brown, 
DEBILITA'TION. /. [from debilitatio, Lat.) 
The a@ of weakening. 
DEBTLTrx. /. [debilitas, Lat.] Weak- 
neſs ; feebleneſs; languor ; faintneſs, 
| Sidney. 
DEBONA/IR. a. ¶ debonnatre, Fr.] legal ; 
civil; well bred. AE/:on. Dryden. 
DEBONA/IRLY. ad. ¶ from deborair, ] 
Elegantly. 
DEB T. g. [debitum, Latin.) 
1. That which one man owes to another, 


| Duppa, 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 


_ - offer, Shakeſpeare, 
 DE'BTED. par. [from delt.] Indebted; 
- obliged to. Shakeſpeare, 


DE'BTOR. /. '[dehbitor, Latin. ] 
1. He that owes ſomething to 2nother. 
_ Swift, 
2. One that owes money, Philips, 
3. One fide of an account book. Aalen. 


Lat.] Having the top cut off. Dic. 
DE CAPE. ſ. [Ru, Gr. dends, Lat.] The 
ſum of ten. Helder. 
© DECA'DENCY. F. decadercr, Fr.] De- 
cax 3 i.. | Dick. 
DE/CAGON. /. {from ua, ten, and gun, 
a corner. ] 5 plain figure in geometry. 
DE/CALOGUE. , | Ne, Oreck: ] 
The ten commandments given by God to 
Moſes. | | Hammord, 
To DECAMP. ». 3. [ 4 Fr. ] To 
0 3 0 & On. 
ſhift the camp; to mov DECAMP- 


* 


To DECAYY. V. u. 


DEC 


DECA/MPMENT. . [from decamp. J The 

act of ſhifting the camp 

To DECA'NT, v, a. [cn Fr.] To 

pour off pay by inclination. Boyle. 

DECANTA/F 1 7. [ decantation, Fr.] 
The act of ons | 

DECA'NTER. / [from fecarr] 2 A glaſs 
veſſel made for pouring off liqoor clear. 


as 


To DECA/PITATE, v. A. [decapito, Lat.] 8 


To loſe 


decheoir, Fr. 
Clarendon. 


excellence; to decline, 
DECA'Y. ſ. [from the verh.] 
1. Decline the ſtate of perfection. 
Ben. Jobn 1. 
2. The effects of FRG, the marks 
of decay, Locle. 
3. Declenfion from profperity, Leviticus. 


.-DECA'YER, . {from decay.] That which 


cauſes decay. Shake peere. 
DECE'ASE. 4 4 deceffas, Latin, ] Benth 3 5 
1 arture lite. ny 
ECE/ASE. v. n. ¶ decedo, r To 
9 to depart from life. Chapman, DE 


To DECETT, /, ¶ deceptio, Latin.] 


1. Fraud; à cheat; a fallacy. Fob. 
2, Strata 3 aſc Sh ran 
DECE' Treo. bs 's; deceit and full. rau- 
dulent ; full of decgit. Shakeſpe 
DECBET FULLY. ad. | from dere? 1 7 1 
Fraudulently. orton, 
DECEITFULNESS. . from . ] 
Tendency to deceive. th exo. 
DECETIVABLE. a. [from decgiwe. 
1. Subject to fraud; expoſed to impoſture, 
Milton. 
2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 
acon, 
DECETVABLENESS. from deceiv, 11e. 
Liableneſs to Wage * 
Government of the Tongue. 
To DECETVE. v. a. ¶ decipio, Latin. ] 
1. To cauſe to miſtake; z to ß i into er- 
rour, oc ke. 
2. he delude by ſtrata ; 
- 3. o cut off from e on, XNnolles. 
4. To mock; to fails urn ry 2 
R. 7 [from deceiwe.] One Far 


leads another into errour. , South, 


DECEMBER. l december, Latin.] The 
8 the 


laſt month o year. Sha beſpeare. 
DECE'MPEDAL. 9. [from decempeda, Lat. 
Having ten feet in length. 
DECE MVIRATE, . Ldecemviratus, Lat.] 
The dignity and office of the ten pover- 
5 rs of Rome, 
NCE. 
DE'CENCY. ſ. [decence, F 1 
x. Propriety of form; proper formality; 
80 =p. ceremo 3 
2. Suitablenels to charaRter 3 pr 
: Pg South, 


Vos. I. 


DEC 


3. Modeſty; not ribaldry ; not e 


DECE!NNIAL. a. [from decennium, i 5 


What continues for the ſpace of rep years, 
DECENNO/VAL, 4. ¶ decem ang d novem, 
DECENNO/VARY. Ted ] Relating to the 

number ninet | He er. 

DE'CENT. 2. . Lat.] Becoming; 

fit ; ſuitable. Dryden. 
DE'CENTLY. ad, [ from decgnt dr] 

1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable be- 


haviour. e. 
2. Without immodeſty. —.— 
DECEPTIBILITY, . {from ”" Li- 
ableneſs to be deceived, Clanpille. 


DECEPTIELE. . [op 0 


to be en 


Fama 


— The att or means of Gre: cheat ; 
Ps . 


2. The ſtate of being decezyed. Al 
ei 4. [rom , deceit.] ET. 
1 2 Shak Ne. 
E/PTIVE. a. [from deceit] aving 
the power of deceiving, 
DECE'PTORY. a. [ from degeit.] Son- 
taining means of deceit. 


DECE'RPT. a. [ decerptus, Lat.] Dimi- 


taken off, 


Wo, ae [decerpo, Lat.] That 


may be taken off. 


DECERPTION. from decerpt, e 
act of enn. ot 3 * 


DECERTA/TION. h N Lat.] A 


contention; a ſtriving; a diſpute, 


DECE'SSION. /. [4eceio, Latin. A de- 


parture. 


ihnchant 


To DECT/DE. », 4. decido, Lat.] 
1. To fix the 8. of; to 4 < 


den. 


2. To determine a queſtion or acer, 


anville, 
DECIDENCE. /. [ decide, Lat. 
I. 0. quality of being ſhed, or of fal- 


To DECHA RM. V. 4. L N © Fr, ] - 


To counteract a charm 3 3 10 


2. A act of falling away. Brow? 
DECT'DER. 5 oh [from derde : 
1. One who determines cauſee. Witts. 


2. One who determines quarrels. 
DECTDUOUS. 4. [dec:duus, Lat.] Falling; 
not perennial. Quincy. 
DECI/DUOUSNESS. /. [ from decidgous, ] 
Aptneſs to fo II. 
DECIMAL, a. [ decimus, Lat.] Numbered 
by ten. Locle. 
To DECIMATE. v. a: Le, Lage.) 
To tithe; to take the ten 
DECIMAITION. J. {from Sand > 
"REM 3 ; a ſelection of every . 
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. A ſelection by lot of every tenth. ſol- 
dier for puniſhment. | Dryden. 


10 DECUPHER. v. a. [decbiffrer, Fr.] 


1. To explain that which is written in 
ciphers, Sidney. 
2. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
racters. Sour h. 
3. To ſtamp; to characteriſe; to mark. 
Shekeſpeare, 
4. To unfold ; to unravel. 


; DECI'PHERER. /. [from decipter.] One 


who explains writings in cipher, 
DECTSION. /. {from decide. 
1. Determination of a difference. : 
; | Vodevard. 
2. Determination of an event, Shakeſpeare. 


DECTSIVE. 2. from decide. ] 


1. Having the power of determining any 


difference, Rogers. 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 
Philips, 


DECT'SIVELY. ad. [from deciffrve.] In a 


concluſive wan er. 


- DECVSIVENESS. J [from derifive.] The 


power of terminating any difference, or 
ſertling an event, ; 


* DECFSORY. a. [ from decide. J Able to 


deterrine cr decide. 


* To DECK. v. a. [decken, Dutch. 


I. To cover; to overſpread. Milton. 
2, To dreſe; to array. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To adorn ; to embelliſh. Prior. 


Ben. Jobnſon. 


DECK. /. ffrom the verb.] 


1. The floor of a ſhip. 


2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 


oth er. Grew. 


DECKER. ſ. [from dectk.} A dreſſer; a 


coverer. 


To DECLAYM. 2. #. [declams, Lat.] To 


harangue; to rhetoricate ; to ſpeak ſct 
ora ions. Bien. Jobrſen. 
DECLA'IMER. /. from declaim.] One 
who makes ſpeeches with intent to move 
the paſſions. Addiſon, 
DECLAMAYTION. /. [ declamatio, Latin.] 
A diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions ; an 
harangue, Taylor. 


- DECLAMA'TOR. /. fLatin.} A declaimer ; 


an orator, | Tather, 
DECLAMATOR TV. oa. [ eclamatorius, Lat.] 
. Relating to the practice of declaiming. 
: — Morton. 
2. Appealing to the paſſions. Dryden. 
DECLARABLE. 2. {from declare.] Ca- 
pable of proof. Brown, 
DECLARA?TION, f. {from declare, } 
1. A proclamation or affirmation ; publi- 
cation. | Hooker. Tilletſon. 
2. An explanation of ſomething doubtſul. 
3. bp law.] Declaration is the ſhewing 
forth of an action perſonal in any ſuit, 
though it is uſed ſometimes for rea) actions. 
* — '_ Cenvel, 


DEC 


DECLA'RATIVE. 3. [from declare] 
1. Making declaration; explanatory. 
2 Grew, 
2. Making proclamation, Swift. 

DECLA'RATORILY. ad. | from declarate- 
ry. ] In the form of a declaration; not pro- 
miſſively. | Beroun. 

DECLARATORY. a. [ from declare. ] 
Affirmative ; expreſſive. Tillotſon, 

To DECLA'RE. v. a. [ declare, Lat.] 

1. To clear; to free from obſcurity. Boy/e, 
2. To make known; to tel] evidently 


and openly, - 1 Dryden. 
3. To publiſh ; to proclaim. Chronicles, 
4. To ſhew in open view, Addiſon, 
To DECLARE. v. 2. To make a declara- 
tion. Taylor. 


DECLA'REMENT, /. [from declare.] Diſ- 
covery ; declaration; teſtimony. Brown, 
DECLARER. /. [from declare, ] One that 
makes any thing known, | 
DECLENSION. /. [ declinatio, Latin, ] 
1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs de- 


gree of excellence. Soutb. 
2. Declination; deſcent. Barnet, 
3. Inflexion 3 manner of changing nouns, 
Clarke, 


DECLTNABLE. 4. [from decline. ] Hay- 


ing variety of terminations. 
DECLINA'TION., ſ. | declinatio, Lat.] 
1. Deſcent ; change from a better to a 
werſe fate ; decay. Waller, 
2. The act of bending down, 
3. Variation from rectitude; oblique mo- 
tion; obliquity. | Bentley. 
4. Variation from a fixed point. Woodward, 
5. In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle from the true meridian of any place 
to the Eaſt or Weſt, 
6. [In aſtronomy.] The declination of a 
ſtar we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the 
equator. | 8 Brown. 
7. [In grammar.] The declenfion or in- 
fleftion of a noun through its various ter- 
minations, x | 
' DECLINA/TOR, ſ. [from decline. } An 
DECLVNATORY. 5 inſtrument in dial- 
8 . Chambers, 
To DECLI NE. v. . [declino, Lat.] 
1. To lean downward, Shakeſpearee 
2. To deviate ; to run det" 
3. To than ; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. To ſink; to be impaired ; to decay. 
Denbam. 
To DECLINE. v. a. | 
1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 
Spenſer. 
2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refuſe; to te 
cautious oe, 3h Clarendon. 
To modify a word by various termina- 
ob | g Mats. 


DECLINE, 


DE C 


DECLINE. ſ. The ſtate of tendency to the 
worſe; diminution; decay. Prior. 
DECLYVITY. ſ. [declivis, Latin.] In- 
clination or obliquity reckoned dou nwards; 
gradual deſcent; the contrary to acclivity. 
Gulliver's Travels, 
DECLI/VOUS. a. [ declivis, Latin.] Gra- 
dually deſcending ; not precipitous. . 
To DECO'CT, v. a. [ decoguo decoctum, Lat.] 
1. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to 
digeſt in hot water. 
2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. 


Davies. 
3. To boil in water. Bacon. 
4. To boil up to a conſiſtence. Shakeſp. 


DECO CTIBLE. a. | from decoct.] That 
which may be boiled, or prepared by boil- 


ing. 
DECO/CTION. ſ. [decof#um, Latin. 
1. The act of boiling any thing. Pacon. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 
Ben. Johnſon, 
DECO/CTURE. ſ. [from decoct.] A ſub- 
ſtance drawn by decoction. 
DECOLLA'TION. ſ. Cdicollatio, Lat.] The 
act of beheading. | Brown, 
DECOMPO'/SITE. 4. | decompeſitus, Lat.] 
Compounded a ſecond time. Bacon, 
DECOMPOSUTION, ,. [decompoſitus, Lat.] 
The act of compounding things already 
compounded, Boyle. 
To DECOMPO'UND. w. a. [ decompono, 
Latin.] To compoſe of things already 
compounded, Boyle. Nexuten. 
DECOMPOY/UND,. a. [from the verb.] Com- 
poſed of things or words - already com- 


_ _ pounded, | Boyle. 
DECORAMENT, . [from decorate.) Or- 
nament, s 


To DE/CORATE, v. a. | decoro, Latin. } 
To adorn ;z to embelliſh; to beautify, 
DECOR A'TION. .. [from decorate. } Or- 
nament; added beauty. Dryden. 
DECORA/TOR. . [from decorate.] An 
adorner. 
DECO'ROUS, 4. ¶ decorus, Latin.] De- 
cent; ſuitable to a character. Ray. 
To DECO'RTICATE, v. a. ¶ decortico, Lat.] 
To diveſt of the bark or huſk. Arbuthnet, 
DECORTICA'/TION. /. [from decorticate.] 
The act of ſtripping the bark or huſk. 
DECO'RUM. ſ. [ Latin.] Decency ; beha- 
viour contrary to licentiouſneſs; ſeemli- 
neſs, Motton. 
To DECO. . a. [from koey, Dutch, a 
cage.] To lure into a cage; to intrap. 
| . . L' Eftrarge. 
DECO'Y, . Allurement to miſchiefs. 
— i Berkley, 
DECO/YDUCK. /. A duck that lures others. 
| f Mortimer. 
To DECREASE. v. n. [ decreſco, Latin, ] 
Jo grow leſs; to be diminiſhed, Ecciui. 


DEC. 


To DECRE/ASE, v. a, To make leſs; to 
diminith, DEER 
DECRE/ASE. /. {rom the verb, ] 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. 


2. The wain of the moon. Bacon, 


To DECREE. v. 2. ¶ decretum, Latin.] To 


make an edict ; to appoint by edit. 
Milton. 


To DECREE. v. a. To doom or aflign by 


a decree, | Job. 


- DECREE. ſ. [ decretum, Lat.] 


I. An edict; a law. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An eſtablithed rule. Job. 
A determination of a ſuit. 

DE CREMENT. , | decrementum, Latin, ] 
Decreaſes the ſtate of growing leſs; 
the quantity loſt by decreafing, Brown. 

DECRE PIT. a, | decrepitus, Lat.] Waſted 
and worn out with age. Raleigh. Addi ſon. 

To DECRE/PITATE. wv. a. | decrepo, Lat. 
To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed to crackle 

in the fire, : Brown, 

DECREPITA/TION, 1 [from decrepitate.] 
The crackling noiſe which ſalt makes 
over the fire. uvincy > 

DECRE'/PITNESS. 2 /. [from decrepit.] 

DECREPITU DE. 


cay ; thelaſt effects of old age. Bentley. 


DECRE/SCENT. a. | from decreſcens, Lat.] 


Growing leſs, 


' DECRE/TAL. a. [decretum, Latin.] Ap- 


pertaining to a decree; containing a de- 
cree. | Ayliffe. 
DECRE TAL. ſ. [from the ache cle, 
1. A book of decrees or edicts. Audi en. 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees, 
| | Heel, 
DECRE'TIST. f. [from decree.] One that 


ſtudies the decretal. Ayliffe. 
DE'CRETORY. a. [from decree.] | 

I. Judicial ; definitive. South. 

2. Critical; definitive, Brown, 


DECRUVAL. ſ. [from decry.] Clamorous 
_ cenſure ; haſty or noiſy condemnation _ 
To DECRY'. v. a. [decrier, Fr.] To 
cenſure; to blame clamorouſly ; to cla- 
mour againſt. Dryden. 
DECU'MBENCE. ſ. ¶ decumbe, Latin. ] 
DECU'/MBENCY. \ The act of lying down; 
the poſture of lying down. Brown, 
DECU'MBITURE. /. from decumbo, Lat.] 
1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a diſeaſe, ; 
2. [In aſtrology.] A ſcheme of the hea- 
vens erected for that time, by which the 
prognoſticks of recovery or death are diſ- 
covered. | Dryden. 
DE CUP LE. a. I decuplus, Lat.] Tenfold. 


Ray. 


DECU/RION. ſ. [ decurio, Lat.] A com- 
mander over ten. Temple. 


Hh 2 DECUR- 


Daniel. Newton, 


Prior, 


The laſt ſtage of de- 
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DER 


by RSO x. 5 [decur ſus, Latin,] The 


of rupninz down. Hale. 
DECURTA'TION. fe [Aecartario, Litin.] 
The act of cutting ſhort. 


To DECU'SSATE. v. a. [decufſe, Latin. ] 
R 


Ta interſect at acute angles. ay. 
DECUSSA'TION. /. [from deciffate.] The 
act of croſſing ; ſtate of being crofltd at 
_ unequal angles. Ray. 
To DEDE/CORATE. v. a. [dedechre, Lat.] 
To diſgrace; to bring a reproach upon. 
DEDECORA' TION, . {from deittecrate. ] 
The act of diſgracing. 
DEDE*COROUS. a. [dedecas, Lat.] Diſ- 
graceful ; reproachful. 
DEDENTITION, L [de and dentitio, Lat.] 
Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth, » Brown. 
To DE/DICATE. . a. [ dedico, Latin. 
1. To devote to ſome divine power. 


Numbers. 
2. To appropriate jolemaly to any perſon 
or purpoſe. . rendon. 
To inſeribe to a patron. Peacham. 
DEDICATE. a. [from the verb.] Con- 
« ſecrete ; devote; dedicated. Speimar. 
DEDICA/T] ION, /. [dedicatio, Latin] 
1. The act of dedicating to any being or 
purpoſe ; conſecration. Heoker 
2. A ſerrile addreſs to a patron. Pepe. 
DEDICATroR. fx 
who inſcribes his work to a patron with 
compliment and fervility. Pepe. 
DE'DICATORY. . {trom dedicare.] Com- 
. poſing a dedication ; adulatory. Pope. 
DEDI'T ION. f. deni, Lat.] The act 
of yielding up any thing. Hale. 
To DEDUCE. v. 4. deduco, Latin. 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries. 


P; 
2. To form a regular chain of lakes. 
tial propoſitions. Locke, 
3. To lay down in regular order. Thomſhn. 
DEDU'CEMENT. J. [from deduce.} The 
thing deduced ; conſequential propoſition. 
Dryden. 
DEDU 'CIBLE. a, {from deduce, ] Collec- 
.. tible. by reaſon, Brown, Soutb. 
DEDU' ove a. [from deduce. ] Perform- 
lag the act of deduction. 
To DEDU'CT. ». 4. [4duco, Lat.] 
1. To ſubſtract; to take away; to de- 
faleate. Norris. 


2. To ſeparate; to diſpart. Spenſer. 


DEDU'CTION. 5 deduct io, Lat.] 

1. Conſequentia! collection; i phe roma 
| 5 «fa. 
...2. That which is dedufted, " Fa 
DEDU/CTIVE. #. [from ceduct.] Dedu- 


eible. 
DEDU'CTIVELY. et. [ from dedu&ive, ] 


,Conſequentially ; by regular deduction. 
DEED. J Idæv, Saxon. ] 


[from dedicate.) One 


DEE 


r. Action, whether good of bad. 
| Stallridye, 
2. Exploit ; performance, Dryden, 
3. Power of action; 3 agency. Milton. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. Hooker, 
5. Written evidence of any legal act. 1 
Bacon. 


6. Fact; reality; the contrary . 
#, 


' DEE'DLESS. 4. [from 4ebd.] Unactive. 


Pope. 

To DEEM. v. 3. patt, dempt, or 45 

[deman, Saxon. ] To judge; to conclude 
upon conſideration, Spesſer . Brookes, Dryden, 
DEEM. id from the — 1 . 

ſurmiſe; opinion. bakeſpeare, 
DEE/MSTER. f. [from deem, } A judge. 
DEEP. 4. [deep, Saxon. ] 

1. Having length downwards. Bacor, 

2. Low in fitvation z not high, 
4. Meaſured from the ſurface downwatd, 


Newton, 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way, 
Clarendon. 
Far from the outer part. Dryden, 
e. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious, Lee, 
7. Sagacious; penetrating, Locke. 
8. Full of contrivance jz politick ; inſidu- 
ous. Shakeſpeare, 
9. Grave ; ſolemn, Shakeſpeare, 
Ic. Dark ccloured, Dryden, 
11. Having a great degree of ſtilneſs, ot 
gloom. Genefis, 
12. Baſs; grave in ſound. Bachn, 
DEEP, /. —_ the acjeRtive, ] 
1. The ſea; the main. Walter, 
2. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To DEE'PEN. v. 4. { from deep. ] 
1. To make deep; to fink far below the 
ſurface, Addiſon. 
2. To darken; to cloud ; to make dark. 
Peacham, 
3. To make ſad or gloomy. Pope. 


DEEPMOU'THED. as [ deep and mouth. } 
Having a hoarſe and loud voice, Cay. 

DEERPM USING. 2. deep and mae. Con- 
templative; loſt in thought. Pope. 


' DEEPLY. ad. from deep. ] 


1. To a great depth; far below the ſur- 
| face. Tahar. 
2. With great ſtudy or ſagacity- 

3. Sorrow fully; ſolemnly. Mark. Donre. 

4. With a tendency to darkneſs of TT 

oy [4 

Tn 2 high 55 Bacin, 

piers / From deep.) Entrance far 
below the ſurface; 3 profundity; _ 
olles. 

— lech, Saron.] That claſs of 


which is hunted for yeniſon- 
WW: ifs 


Te 


DEF 


To DEFA CE. v. a. [defaire, Frenth.] To 
deſtroy; to rage; to disſigure. Shak. Prior. 

DEFA CEMENT. ſ. | from deface. ] Vio- 

lation; injury. Bacon, 

DEFA/CER. /. [from deface. ] Deſtroyer 3 
aboliſher ; violater. Pe Shakeſpeare. 

DEFA/ILANCE. ſ. [|| defailance, French. J 
Failure. Glatwille. 

To DEFA/LCATE. v. a. [ defatquer, Fr. 
To cut off; to lop; to take away part. 


DEFALCA'TION. /. [from defulcare.] Di- 
minution. | iſon. 
DEFA'MATORY. a. [from defame, ] Ca- 


unjuſtly cenſorious ; Iibellous. 
Government of the Tongue. 
To DEFA ME. v. 4. de and far, Lat.] 
To make infamous; to cenſure falſely in 
poblick ; to deprive of honour; to diſho- 
nour by reports. Decay of Piety. 
DEFA/ME. /. [from the verb.] Diſgrace 3 
diſhonour. | penſers 
DEFA'MER. .. I from deſame.] One that 
injures the reputation o another. 
Government of the Tongue. 


lumnious ; 


—_ 


To DEFA!/TIGATE, v. 4. [defatigo, Lat.] 


DE F 


DEFE/CT. ſ. Idefecrus, Lode] 
1. Want; abſence of ſomething neceflary, 


VIEW, 
2; Failing ; want, Shakeſpeare. 
3. A fault; miſtake; error. coker, 


4. A blemiſn; a failure. Locke, 
To DEFE CT. v. . To be deficient, 
: ; : Br 0WN, 
DEFECTIBULITY. /. I from defeetible. 
The ſtate of failing; imperfection. Hate. 
DEFE'CTIBLE. 4. | from defe@.] Imper- 
fe& ; deficient. Hale. 
DEFE/CTION, 1 [defeFio, Latin.] 
9; Want; fai . 
2. A falling away; apoſtacy, 
| Raleigh, Watts, 
3- An abandoning of a king, or ſtate; re- 
volt. | Davies. 
DEFE C TIVE. a. [ from  defeflivur, La- 
tin. 
1. Full of defects; imperfect; not ſuffi- 
cient. Locke, Arbuthuot, Addifon, 
2. Faulty ; vitious ;. blameable, Addifor, 
DEFE/CTIVE or deficient Neuns, [In gram- 
mar.] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as want 
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eee | 2 number, or ſome particular caſe. 
| DEFATIGA'TION, J. Idefatigatio, Latin. ] DEF E CTIVE Verb. [In grammar. ] A verb 
Wearineßz. 8 which wants ſome of its tenſes. 
3 DEFE'CTIVENESS. ſ. [ from defe&iwve. ] 
Want; faultineſs. | Audiſan. 
DEFF/NCE. /. ¶ defenſo, Latin. ] 
1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. Eccluſ. 
2. Vindication; juſtification ; apology. 
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DEFAULT. /. [defaut, French. ] | 
1. Dail of — which we ought to do; 
neglect. 

: — failure ; fault. Hayooed, 
3. Defect; want, | Davies, 
4. {Ih law.] Non-appearance in court at 5 i 

a day affigned. Cobbel. 3. Prohibition. Temple. 

DEFE/ASANCE. /. ¶ defaiſance, French. I 4 Reſiſtance. 1 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 5. [In law.] The defendant's reply after 


er to tins 4. 
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Contract. | declaration produced, 
2. Defeaſance is a condition annexed to an 6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks 


act; ' which performed by the obligee, the 
act is diſabled. 


another work. 
Cowel, DEFENCELESS. a. [from defence. ] 


3. The writing in which a defeaſance is 1. Naked; unarmed; ungüarded. Milton. 

contained. 2. Impotent. me Addifon, 
4. A defeat; conqueſt, Spenſer, To DEFE ND. v. a, [defendo, Lat.) 
DEFE/ASIBLE. 4. | from defaire, Fr. | That 4. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to 

which may be annulled. a vier. ſupport. | 55 akeſpeare. 1 
DEFE/AT. .. {from cęfuire, French.] 2. To vindicate; to uphold; to afſert ; 

1. The overthrow of an army. Addiſon. to maintain. Swift, 

2. Act of deſtruction; deprivation. Shak, 3. To fortify ; to ſecure, D = 
To DEFE/AT. v. 4. , : 4. To prohibit; to forbid. 

1. To overthrow, Bacon, Milton. Temple. 
2. To fruſtrate. Milton, 5. To maintain a place, or cauſe. 


3. To aboliſh, 
DEFEATURE. ſ. ¶ from de and feature.] 
Change of feature; alteration of counte- 
nance. i Sha res 
To DEFE'CATE. v. a. [ defzco, Latin. ] 
I. To purge to purify; to cleanſe, Boyle, 
2. To purify from any extraneous or noxi- 
= mixture. AA 8 
N CATE. a. | from * 
from lees or SS | ] 7 
DEFECA'TION, f. I defæcatio, Lat.] Pu- 
rin cation. Harvey. 


DEFE'/NDABLE. a. { from defend. ] That 


may be defended. 
from dęfendo, Latin. 1 


PEFE/NDANT, a. { 
Detenſive ; fit for defence. Shakeſpeare, 


DEFE/NDANT. /. [from the adjeftive.] 
1. He that defends againſt aſſailants. 
| Wilkins, 
2, [In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued, 
DEFE/NDER. ſ. [from defend.] 
1. One that defends; a champion. 


. 


1 


D E F 


2. An aſſerter; a vindicator. South. 
3. [In law.] An advocate. N 
DEFENSATIVE. /. [from defence. ] 
x. Guard; defence. Brown. 
2. [In ſurgery.] A bandage, plaifter, or 
the like. 
DEFE/NSIBLE. 3. [ from defence. ] 
1. That may be defended. Bacon. 
2. Juſtifiable ; right; capable of vindi- 
cation. Collier. 
DEFENSIVE. 2. [ deſen i, Fr.] 
1. That ſerves to defend; proper for de- 
fence. | Sidney. 
2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. Milton. 
DEFE'NSIVE. ſ. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Safeguard. Bacon, 
2. State of defence. Clarendon. 
DEFE'NSIVELY. ad. [from defenſve.] In 
- a defenſive manner. = 
DEFE#NST. part. aff. [from defence. ] De- 
nded. Fairfax, 
To DEFE/R, v. 3. [from differs, Latin. ] 
1. To put off; to delay to act. Miltor. 
2. To pay deference or regard to another's 


iaion. 
To DEFE'R. v. 2. | 
1. To withold ; to delay. Pope. 
2. To refer to; to leave to another's 
judgment. Bacon. 
DE*FERENCE. /. mo, Fr.] 
1. Regard; reſpect. Swift, 
2. Com plaiſance; condeſcenſion. Locle. 
+ Submiſſion, Aadiſon. 


DEFERENT. a. [from deferens, of defero, 
Latin. ] That carries up and down. 
Bacon. 
DEFFERENT. /. Ifrom the adjective.] That 
which carries ; that which conveys. Bacon. 
DEFVANCE. ſ. [from df, Fr.] 
42. & ge; an invitation ta fight. 
Dryden. 
2. A challenge to make any impeachwent 
ood. | 
9 EBxpreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. 


Decay of Piety. 
NCE. | 
— — 9 . [from d:ficio, Lat.] 
1. Defect; failing; imperſection. 
5 x Brown. Sprat. 
2. Want; ſomething Jef than is necetary, 
. x Arbuthnet. 
DEFFCIENT. 2. ¶ d:fciens, Lat.] Failing > 
wanting; defective. Motton. 
DEFILER. . [from defi, Fr.] A challenger ; 
a contemner, 3 Tillotſon. 
To DEFTLE. v. 2. [- pilan, Sax.] 
. To make foul or impure; to dirty. 


Shokeſpeare, 


2. To pollute ; to make legally or ritu- 
ally impure. Leuiticus. 


3. To corrupt chaſtity; to violate. Prior. 
4. To taint ; to corrupt; to vitiate, 
Stil feet, N ate. 


DEF 

* 

To DEFT'LE. v. u. ler, French. ] To 

80 off file by file, 7 Sa 

DEFPLE. ſ. I deffite, Fr. a line of ſoldiers.] 

A narrow paſſage. Addiſon, 

DEFVLEMENT. /. [from def!/e.] The ftate 
of being defiled ; pollution; corruption. 

Milton. 

DEFVLER. /. ¶ from defile. ] One that de- 


files; a corrupter. Addi ſan. 
DEFVNABEE. a. ¶ from define. ] 
1. Capable of definition. Dryden, 


2. That which may be aſcertained. 
* Burnet, 
To DEFINE. v. a. [ definio, Lat.] 
1. To give the definition; to explain a 
thing by its qualities. Sidney. 
2. To circumſeribe; to mark the limit. 


| Newtn, 
To DEFINE. v. n. To determine; to de- 
cide. Bacon. 


DEFI/NER. ſ. [from define. ] One that de- 
ſcribes a thing by 1's qualities, Prior. 
DEFINITE. a. [ from definitus, Latin. ] 
1. Certain; limited; bounded, Sidney, 
2. Exact; preciſe. Shakeſpeare, 


DE'FINITE. /. [from the adjective.] Thing 


explained or defined, Aylifte. 
DE/FINITENESS. /. [from definite.] Cer- 
tainty ; limitedneſs. 
DEFiNI'TION. q. [d:finino, Latin. ] 
1. A ſhort U-ſcript.on of a thing by its pro- 
perties, | Dryan, 
2. Deciſion ; determination, 7 255 
3. [In logick. ] The explication of the eſ- 
fence of a thing by its kind and differ- 
ENCE, | Bentl y. 
DEFINITIVE. 2 { definitivas, Latin, } De- 
terminate; poſitive; expreſs, Mottor. 
DEFVNITIVELY: ad. | from definitive. ] 
Politively z deciſively; expreſly. | 
Shakeſpeare. Hall. 
DEFIVNITIVENESS. /. [ from definitive. | 
Decifiveneſs. 
DEFLAGRABTLITY. f. I from defiagro, 
Latin. } Combuſtibility. Boyle. 
DEFLA GRABLE, @. [from deflagro, Lat.] 
Having the quality of waſting away wholly 
in fire. | Boyle. 
DEFLAGRA'TION.. /. [ deflagratio, Lat.] 
Setting fixe to ſeveral things in their prepa- 
ration. 
To DEFLECT. v. . [d:fefto, Latin.] To 
turn àſide; to deviate from a true courſe, 
| | Blackmore. 
DEFLF/CTION. ſ. [ from deflefto, Latin, ] 
1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. 
| | Bron. 
2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of a 
ſhip from ite true courſe, . 
DEFLEXVURE. f. I from defle&o, Latin. ] 
A bending down; a turning aſide, or 6ut 
of the way. ER. &, 


DE- 


DEF 
DEFLORA!TION, /. [d:yforatior, Fr.] 


x. The act of deflouring. | 
2. A ſelection of that which is moſt valua- 


able, Hale. 


To DEFLO/ UR. v. a. [ deflorer, French. ] 
1. To raviſhz to take away a woman's 
virginity. Eccluſ. xx. 4. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of 

any thing. . Taylor. 

DEFLOURER. ſ. | from deflour. ] A ra- 
viſher, a Addiſon, 

DEFLU'OUS. 4. [defluus, Latin. ] 7 
1. That flows down, 

2. That falls off, 
DEFLU!XION. /. [defluxo, Latin.] A de- 


fluxion. Bacon. 


DE FLV. [ from deft. ] Dexterouſly ; ſkil- | 


fully. Properly deftly. | Spenſer. 
DEFOEDA'TION. /. from defædus, Lat.] 
The act of making filthy; pollution. 
D , - Bentley. 
DEFO'RCEMENT. ſ. | from force.] A 


withholding of lands and tenements by 


force. 

To DE FORM. v. a, [deformo, Latin, ] 

1. To disfigure; to make ugly. 

2. To diſhonour; to make ungraceiul. 

DEFO RM. a, [ deformis, Latin.] Ugly; 

disfigured.  , Spenſer. Milton. 

- DEFORMATION, ,. [ deformatio, Latin. ] 

A defacing. _ 

. DEFO'RMEDLY. ad, [from deform.] In an 

ugly manner. 

DEFO'RMEDNESS, ſ. I from deformed, ] 
Uglineſs. | 

' DEFO'RMITY. ſ. [deformitas, Latin. ] 


1. Uglineſs ; ill-favouredneſs. Shakeſp. 

2. Ridiculouſneſs. Dryden. 
3. Irregularity ; inordinateneſs. 
| King Charles. 


4. Diſhonour; diſgrace. _ 
DEFO/RSOR. ſ. [ from forceur, French. 

One that overcomes and cafteth out by 

force, Blount. 
To DEFRAY/UD. v. 3. | defrau o, Latin. ] 

To rob or deprive by a wile or irick. 

| | | Pope. 

DEFRA'UDER. ſ. [from defraud.] A de- 
- _ reiver, 5 Blackmore. 
To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [ defrayer, French, } 
Io bear the charges of. | 
 DEFRA'YER. /. { from defray. ] One that 
_ diſcharges expences, | 
DEFRA'YMENT. ſ. [ from defray. ] The 
Payment of expences. | 8 
DEF T. 4. [>xpr, Saxon.] Obſolete. 

1. Neat; handſome; ſpruce. 

2. Proper; fitting. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Ready; dexterous, Dryden. 
DE/FTLY. ad. I from deſt.] Obſolete. 

1. Neatly; dexterouſly. 
2. In 5 ſkilful manner. 


3 


Sha keſpeare, : 


Shakeſp. . 


2 Mac. 


DEG 


DEFUNCT. 4. [defundus, Latin.] Dead; 


deceaſed. Hudibras. 
DEFU/NCT. /. [from the adjective.] One 
that is deceaſed; a dead man, or woman. 
: rannte. 


DEFU/NCTION. /. [from defun#.)] Death. 


To DEFY”. v. a. [deffier, Fr.] 
1. To call to combat; to challenge. Dryden. 
2. To treat with contempt; to ſlight. 
| | - Shakeſpeare, 
DEFY”. ſ. [ from the verb.] A challenge; 
an invitation to fight, | Dryden, 
DEFY'ER. /. [from defy,] A challenger ; 
one that invites to fight. South. 
DEGE'NERACY. /. | from degeneratio, Lat.] 
1. A departing from the virtue of our an- 
ceſtors. | 
2. A forſaking of that which is good, 
; Tillotſon. 
3. Meanneſs. | : Addiſon. 
To DEGENERATE. v. #. ¶ degenerer, Fr.] 
I. To fall from the virtue. of our anceſtors. 
2, To fall from a more noble to a baſe 


Shakeſpeare, 


ſtate, Tillotſon. 
3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild or 
baſe. Bacon, 


 DEGE/NER ATE. ad. [from the verb.] 


1. Unlike his anceſtors, Swift, 
2, Unworthy ; baſe, Milton. 
DEGE'NERATENESS. ſ. | from degener- 
ate.] Degeneracy; ſtate of being grown 
wild, or out of kind. Dict. 


| DE GENERATION. /. ¶ from Gegenerate. } 


1. A deviation from the virtue of one's 
anceſtors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to 
one of leſs worth. Z 

3. The thing changed from its primitive 
ſtate. Brawn. 


' DEGE'NEROUS. 4. from degener, Latin. ] 


I. Degenerated ; fallen from virtue. 
2. Vile; baſe; infamous; unworthy, 
DEGE'NEROUSLY. ad. | from degenerous.} 
In a degenerate manner ; baſely ; meanly, 
| Decay of Piety. 
DEGLUTITION. /. [deglutition, Fr.] The 
act or power of ſwallowing. Arbitbnot. 
DEGRAD ACTION. /. [ degradation, Fr.] 
1. A deprivation of an office or dignity, 
Ayliffe. 
2. Degeneracy ;. baſeneſs. Soth. 
To DEGRA DE. v. a. ¶ degrader, French, ] 
1. To put one from his degree. Shakeſp. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 


a Milton. 

DEGREE. ſ. [ddegre, French. ] e 
I. Quality; rank; ſtation, | 
»» * Pſalms. Hooker. 
2. The ſtate and condition in which a thing 
18. : * W 23 Bacon. 
3. A 
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DEI DEL 
3. A ſtep or preparation to ne To DEIGN. v. 4. To grant; to Terres 
. Sha he 
4. Order of lineage; deſcent of family. DEVNTEGRATE. . 4. [from . 
| . tegro, Latin. ] To diminiſh, 
g. The orders or clafſes of the angels. DE PAROUS, « +! es „Latin.] That 
forth a z the epithet- ee to 
— — ens Dryden. the bleſſed Virgin. 
1 The three b. and DEISM. f. f Aae. French. ] The opi- 
part of the circumference of a _ of thoſe that only acknowledge one 


circle. D 
8. ¶ In arithmetick.} A degree conſiſts of 
three figures, of three places comprehend- 
Ing units, tens, and hundreds. Cocker. 
9» {In mufick, ] The intervals of 27 — 
if, 


—— — 


2, en "ad. Gradually 5 by little 
and li 


Newton, 


DEGUSTA'TION, J. [ deguftatio, Latin. 


| Sol DEHOFRT. . 4. Laaberter, Latin] To 
diſſuade. | Ward, 


DEHORTA'TION. / from debo tar, Lat.] 


ing to the contrary. 


ard, 


Difſuaton ; a 


3 
-DEICIDE. . [from deus and cads, Latin. ] 
Death of our bleſſed Saviour. Prior. 
woo DEJE'CT. . 4. {dejicio, Latin. ] 
o caſt daun; to afflict; eee 
re. 
2. To to look fad. Dryden. 
DET CT. a. 5s ry Lat, ] Caſt down; 
afliQed ; 1lowſ| 
DEJE'CTEDLY. ad. [ from deje#.J In a 
Qed manner; afflictedly. Bacan. 
DE E/CTEDNESS. 4. Lowneſfs of ſpirits. 
DE ION. [dciectian, Fr. from de- 


and A 
ert. 
Arbutbnot. 


E from The ex- 

vr ir bn 710 e. ] 2 1 5 

DEJER ATION. /. {from „ Lat.] A 
: . LATION. 0, {fo ths 

DEIFICA!TION. J. { deiffcation, French. 
The act of deifying, or making a god. 

33 _ deus and forma, Lat.] 


Of a godlike 
To DE'IFY. v. a. deifier, Fr.] 
1. To make a god of ; to adore as god. 


South, 
. 2. To praiſe exceſſively. | * 
To DEIGN. . . {from daigner, lan 
- wouchfafe; to think worthy, lien. 


. 


— 


God, without the reception of any revealed 

religion. Dryden, 
DE/IST. J f deifle, French. ] A man who 

follows no particular religion, but only ac- 

knowledges the yon of God, Burner, 
DEASTICAL. 4. from Belon 

to the hereſy of the 3 1 c Win? 
DE'ITY. ſ. | date, French. ] 

2. d; ; the Nature and efſence of 

| Hooker, 

2+ A fabulous god. Shakeſpeare, 

3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god. 


DELACERA!TION. f. [from delacers, Lat. 


A tearing in pieces. 
DELACRYMA/FION. /. 1 

Lat.] The — of 
DELACTA'TION, . [ delaatio, "Tots. ] 

A weaning from the brgaſt. Did. 
DELA PS 


4. ¶ delapſus, Lat.] Bearing or 
falling down. [4 Bet 4 Bia, 
To DELA'TE. v. a, | from delatus, Latin, ] 
To carry; to convey. " Bacon, 
DELA*'TION, . [delatio, Latin. ] 


1. A carrying; conveyance. 
2. An accuſation; an im 
pe , f delaror, 
cuſer ; an informer 

Government 5 the Te a 
To DEL A/V. v. 4. [from delaye, French. 
2. To defer; to put off. Exodus, 
2, To hinder ; to fruſtrate. yden, 
To DELAY, v, . To top ; to ceaſe 
action. Locke. . 
DELAY. /. [from the verb * 

1. — 8 procraſtination, Shake. 
2. Stay ry 
 DELA/ VER. * [ from delay, ] One that 

def, 


ers. 
DELE/CTABLE. a. [ deleFabilis, Latin, ] 
Pleaſing; delightful. 
DELE/CTABLENESS. J. {from dental. 
Delightfulneſs; pleaſantneß. 
DELECTABLY. ad. Delightfully ; plea- 


ſantly, 
DELECTA'TION. ,. { deleFatio, Latin, ] 
Pleaſure ; delight. 
To DELEGATE. v. 4. [delego, Latin. 
1. To ſend away. 
2. To ſend upon an embaſſy, 
3. To iatruſt; to commit to another. 
cauſe 


| 4. To appoint judges to a A * 


Bacon, 
82 
atin, ] An ac- 


DET: 


DE'LEGATE, 7. [ delegatus, Latin, ] 
1. A deputy 3 a commiſſioner; a vicar, 
| Taylor, 
2. [In law.] Delegates are perſons dele- 
gated or appointed by the king's commiſſi- 
on to fit, upon an appeal to him, in the 
court of Chancery. Blount. 
DE'LEGATE. 4. | delegatus, Lat.] De- 
puted. 8 Taylor. 
DE'LEGATES [ Court of.] A court wherein 
all cauſes of appeal, by way of devolution 
from either of the archbiſhops, are decided. 
DELEGA'TION. /. [ delegatio, Latin. 
1. A ſending away. 
2. A putting into commiſſion. 
. The aſſignment of a debt to another. 
DELENIFI/CAL. a. [ delenificus, Latin. 
Having virtue to aſſwage, or eaſe pain. 
To DELE'TE. v. 4. [from deleo, Lat.] To 
blot out. | Didi. 
DELETE'RIOUS. a. [ deleterius, Latin. ] 
Deadly; deſtructive. Brown. 
DELE/TERY, a. Deſtructive; deadly. 
1 Hudibras. 
DELE TION. /. [deletio, Latin. ] 
1. Act of raſing or blotting out. 
2. A deſtruction. | Hale, 
DE. 7 ſ. [from delwan, Sax to dig.] 
. DELFE, 1 „„ EE 
1. A mine; a quarry. Ray. 
2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware. 
Smart. 
DELIBA'TION. ſ. [delibatio, Latin.] An 
eſſay; a taſte. 
To DELI BERATE. v. n. [ delibero, Lat.] 
To think, in order to choice ; to heſitate. 
; | ; Addiſon, 
DELIBERATE. . [ deliberatus, Latin. | 
1. Cireumſpect; wary ; adviſed ; diſcreet, 
2. Slow; tedious ; not ſudden, Hooler. 
BELIBERATELY. ad. [from deliberate.] 
Circumſpectly; adviſedly warily, Dryd. 


DELI'BERATENESS. /. | from deliberate.] 
Circumſpection; warineſs; coolneſs ; cau- 
tion. King Charles, 


DELIBERA'TION, /. [deliberatio, Latin, ] 
The act of deliberating; thought in order 
to choice. Hammond. 

DELI'BERATIVE. a. ¶ deliberati vus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to deliberation; apt to conſider. 

DELVBERATIVE. /. from the adjective.] 

Tune diſcourſe in which a queſtion is deli- 
berated. c Bacon. 

DELICACY, + [delicateſſe, French. 

2, Daintineſs; fineneis.in eating. Milton. 

2. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

| ilton. 

3. Softneſs; feminine beauty, Sidney. 

4. Nicety ; minute aceuraey. Dryden. 
$: Neatneſs ; elegance of dreſs; 

- Politeneſs ; gentleneſs of manners. 

7. Indulgence ; gentle treatment. Temples 

Vos, 6 


DEL 

e ſcrupulouſneſs ; mereĩful - 

neis. | 

9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 
DE'LICATE. 2. [delicar, Fr.] | 3 

1. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall 
parts. 5 Afrbutbnot. 
2. Beautiful; plesſing to the eye. 

3. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte; of an 
agreeable flavour. 8 Taylor. 
4. Dainty ; deſirous of curious meats; 

5. Choice ; ſcle& ; excellent; 

6. Polite ; gentle of manners, 

7. Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hard- 

ſhips; Shakeſpeares 

8, Pure; clear; Sbateſpeare. 
DELICATELV. ad. ¶ from delicate. 

1. Beautifully. | Pepe. 

2. Finely; not coarſely. 

3. Daintily. 

4. Choicely. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effe minately. 2 | 
DE'LICATENESS. ſ [from delicate] The 
ſtate of being delicate; tenderneſs ; ſoft- 
neſs; effeminacy. Deuteronomy. 
DE/LICATES. /. [from delicate.] Niceties 3 

rareties ; that which is choice and dainty. 
: | | Kings 
DE/LICES. ſ. pl. [ deliciæ, Latin. ] Plea- 

ſures. | Spenſer, 
DELVCIOUS. a. [delicieux, Fr.] Sweet ; 


Taylor. 


delicate; that affords delight ; agreeable; 


| | Popes 
DELVCIOUSLY ad. [from delicjous.] beer 
ly; pleaſantly ; delightfully. Revelations. 
DELV'CIOUSNESS. /, [| from delicious. ] De- 
light; pleaſure; joy. | Taylor. 
DELIGA”TION. /. [deligatio; Latin. A 
binding up. 6 7 ſeman 
DELVGHT. /. [ delice, Fr.] | 
I. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. Samuel. 
2. That which gives delight, Shakeſpeare; 
To DELTGHT. v. a. ¶ deleFor, Latin.] To 
pleaſe ; to content; to ſatisfy. 
| . Fſalms. Locle. 
To DELVGHT. v. n. To have delight or 
pleaſure in. Pſalms. 
DELI'/GHTFUL, 2. [from delight and full.} 
Pleaſant; charming. Sidney. 
DELVGHTFULLY. ad. Pleaſantly; charm- 
ingly; with delight. Milton. 
DELI'GHTFULNESS. ſ. from delight. } 
Pleaſantneſs ; comfort; ſatisfaction. Tillot. 
DELI'GHTSOME: a. [from delight:] Pleas 
ſant ; delightful: _ | 


ſome, ] Pleaſantly ; in a delightful manner. 
DELIV GHTSOMENESS, ſ. [from delights 
ſome. Pleaſantneſs; delightfulneſs, 
To DELVNEATE. v. 4. [ Aelines, Latin. ] 
r. To draw the firſt drgught of a thing; 
to deſign. ' ' A | 
B+. + 4. Fo 
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DEL 


2. To paint in colours; to 


repreſent a 
true hkeneſs, 


Breton. 
3. To deſcribe, | Raleigh. 
DELINEA'TION. f. [de/inzatio, Lat.] The 
firſt draught of a thing. Mortimer. 
DELVYNQUENCY. / delinguentia, Lat.] 
A fault; failure in duty. Sandy: 
DELVY/NQUENT. /. ¶ from delinguens, Lat.] 
An offender. Ben. Jobs ſon. 
To DELIQUATE. v. . {de/iques, Lat.] 
To melt; to be diſſolvet. Cud worth. 
DELIQUA'TION. ſ. I deliguatio, Latin. ] 
A melting; a diflolving. 
DELF9QUIUM. J. Latin. a chymical term. ] 
A diſtillation by the force of fre, 
DELFRAMENT. /. - | deliramenium, Lat.] 
A doting or fooliſh idle tory, Dic. 
To DELVRATE, v. n. [deliro, Lat.] To 
dote ; to rave. 
DELIRA/TION. /, [defiratio, Lat.] Do- 
tage ; folly. 
DELV'RIOUS. 3. [dclirizs, Lat.] Light- 


headed; raving; doting. Sroift. 
DELPRIUM. . | Latin, ] Alienation of 
mind; dotage. Ab buthrot, 


To DELFVER. . @, [elbrer, Fr | 


1. To give; to yield; to offer. Dryden. 
2. To caft away; to throw off. Pape. 


3. To ſurrender; to put into one's hands. 

| |; Samuel, 
4. To ſave ; to reſcue, Sta tepeare. 
8. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to ut - 
oF" Swift, 
6. To diſburden a woman of a child. 


Peac ham, 
To DELFVER ove. v. 4. 1 
1. To put into another's hands. Shake”, 
| 2. To give from hand to hand. Dryden. 
To DECV'VER up. v. 3. To ſurrender; to 
ive up. | Shakeſpeare, 
DELIVERANCE. /. [delivrance, Fr. 
1. The act of delivering a thing to an- 
other. . . | 7 
2. The act of freeing from captivity, 
Navery, or any oppreſſion; reſcue. Dryden. 
3. The act of ſpeaking; utterance. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4- The act of bringing children. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DELIVERER. T [from deliver, ] 
1. A faver; a reſcuer ; a preſerver. Bacon, 
2, A relater; one that communicates 
ſomething. LY Boyle, 
DELIVERY. /. [from the verb.] f 
I. The act of delivering, or giving. 
2. Releaſe; reſcue; ſaving, Shokeſpeare. 
3. A ſurrender; giving up. 
4. Vtterance.; pronunciation; ſpeech, 


F320 | Holler. 
8. Vie of the limbs; activity. Herron, 
6.'-Chykdbirth, 1 Iſgiab. 


DELL. / {from dal, Dutch.] 4 pit; a 
valley, ener. Y ickell, 


- 


pitfal; a den. 


Clarendon, © 


DEM 


DELPH. T. A fine fort of earthen ware. 


Swift. 
DELU DABLE. a. [from delude.] Liable 
to be deceived, Brown, 


To DELU'/DE. v. a. [delud>, Latin, ] 
1. To-beguile; to cheat; to deccive, 


| | Dryden, 
2. To difappoint 3 to fruſtrate. 
DELU “PER. / {from delude.] A beguiler ; 
a deceiver ; an impoſtor, Granville. 
To DELVE. v. 3. [velpan, Saxon, ] 

1. To dig; to open the ground with a 
ſpade. | | Philips, 
2. To fathom ; to ſift, Shakeſpeare, 

DELVE. /. [from the verb.] A ditch; a 
Ben, Johnſon, 
DE'LVER. ſ. [from defve.] A digger, 
DE LUGE, J. [ deluge, Fr.] | 
1. A general inundation. Burnet, 
2. An overflowing. of the natural bounds 
of a river, Denham, 
3. Any ſudden and reſiſtleſs calamity. 
To DE'LUGE. v. @. [from the noun. ] 

1. Toerown; to lay totally under water, 

| Blackmore, 

2. To overwhelm ; tocauſeto fink. Pape. 

DELU'SION, /. { deluſio, Latin. ] 
I. A chat guile; deceit ; treachery, 
2. A falſe repreſentation ; illuſion ; er- 


KY F 
DELU'SIVE. a. [from deluſus, Lat.] Apt 
to deceive,. | Pris, 


DELU/SORY. a. [from deli ſus, Lat.] Apt 
to deceive, Glanville, 
DE'MAGOGUE. ſ. [Þpaywy3%;.] A ringe 
leader of the rabble. Seuth, 


DEMAIN. fo L domain, Fr, ] That 
DEME'AN, land which a man holds 
DEME'SNE. originally of himſelf. It is 


ſometimes uſed alto for a diſtinction be- 
tween thoſe lands that the lord of the 
manor has in his own hands, or in the 
hands of his leflee, and ſuch other lands 
appertaining to the ſaid manor as belong 
to free or copyholders. Phillips, Swift. 
DEMAND. /. [demande, French. 
1. A claim; a challenging. Locke, 
2. A queſtion ; an interrogation, 
3. A calling for a thing in order to pur- 
chaſe it, | Aadiſen. 
4. [In law.] The aſking of what is due. 
| | Blunt, 
To DEMAND. v. a. [demander, Fr.] To 
claim; to aſk for with authority, Peachbam. 
DEMA'NDABLE, a. [from demand.] That 
may be demanded, requeſted, mm for. 
acons 


DEMA/NDANT. , [from demard.] He 
action. 
Spectator, 
DEMANDER. / [demandeur, rf 

1. One that requires a thing with autho- 
rity. | 


who is actor or plaintiff in a real 


— 


2. One 


1 


DE M 


2. One that aſks for a thing in order to 
purchaſe it. Carew, 
3. A dunner. 


DEME/AN, . [from demener, French.]J A 


mien ; preſence; carriage, Spenſer, 
To DEME'AN. v. 4. [from demener, Fr.] 
1. To behave; to carry one's ſelf. 
en ain 
2. To leſſen; to debaſe; to undervalue. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
DEME/ANOUR, f. [demener, Fr.] Car- 
riage ; behaviour, Clarendon, 
DEME'ANS, ſ. pl. An eſtate in goods or 
lands. 
To DEMENTATE. v. ». [demento, Lat.] 
To grow mad, | ; 
DEMENTA'TION. /. [ dementatio, Latin. ] 
State of being mad, or frantick. 
DEME'RIT. ſ. I demerite, Fr.] The op- 
poſite to merit; il]-deſerving. Spenſer, 
To DEME'RIT. v. a. To deſerve blame 
or puniſhment. Tee 
DEME'RSED. a, [ from demerſus, Lat, ] 
Plunged. 
DEME/RSION, /. [ demerſio, Latin. ] A 
drowning, 
DE'/MI. inſeparable particle. [ demi, French. ] 
Half; as, demigod, that is, half human, 
half divine. 

DE MI-CANNON. ſ. [demi and cannon. ] 
DE'MI-CANNON Leweſt. A great gun 
that carries a bal-thirty pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun. 

It carries a ſhot thirty-two pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CANNON of the greateſt Size, A 
gun, It carries a ball thirty-ſix pounds 


weight, Wilkins. 


DE MI-CULVERIN of the laweft Size, A 
gun, Tt carries nine pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CULVERIN Ordinary, A gun. It 
carries a ball ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. | 
DE/MI-CULVERIN, elder Sort, A gun. 
It carries a ball twelve pounds eleven 
ounces weight. Clarendon, 
DE/MI-DEVIL. . Half a devil. Shakeip. 
DE'MI-GQD. ſ. [demi and ged.] Partaking 
of divine nature; half a god. 
DE'MI-LANCE. ſ. [demi and lance.] A 
light lance; a ſpear. - Dryden. 
DE'MI-MAN, ſ. Half a man.  Knolles. 
DE/MI-WOLE, ſ. [demi and wolf.] Half 
a wolf, Shakeſpeare, 
DEMUSE, f. from demetre, demis, Fr.] 
Death; decreaſe. Sroift, 
To DEMISE. v. a. [demis, Fr.] To grant 
at one's death; to bequeath. Swift, 
DEMUYSSION, /. Idemiſſio, 21 Degra- 
dation; diminution of dignity, L' Eftrange. 
To DEMI'T. v. a, [ demitto, Latin. ] To 


depreſs. Brown. 


DEMO CR/ CY. , [Wnponpalia.] One of 


the three forms of government; that in 


DEM 


which the ſovereign power is lodged in the 
body of the people, Temple, 
DEMOCRA'TICAL. a. [from democracy. ] 
Pertaining to a popular government'z po- 
pular, Brown. 
To DEMO/LISH. 2. a. [demolir, Fr.] To 
throw down buildings; to raze; to de- 
ſtroy. Tillotſon. 


DEMO/LISHER. . [from deme/iſh,] One 


that throws down buildings. 


DEMOLTITICN, .. [ from demoliſp.] The 


act of overthrowing buildings. Scoift. 
DE MON. /. [demor, Lat.] A ſpirit; ge- 

nerally an evil ſpirit. Prior. 
DEMONTACAL. 


DEMONL ACK. [ a. [from demon.] 
1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 
2. Influenced by the devil. Milton, 
DEMO'NIACK. /. | from the adjective.] 
One poſſeſſed by the devil. Bentley, 
DEMO'/NIAN. 2. Deviliſh. Milton. 
DEMONO/CRACY. /. [ Jai and xgaliw.}] 
The power of the devil, | 
DEMONO/LATRY. /. Id Hã and Mdlgeue,] 
The worſhip of the devil, 
DEMONO/LOGY. /., [aizwy and x5y®-,] 
Diſcourſe of the nature of devils. | 
DEMO'/NSTRABLE. 4. [ demonſtrabilis, 
Latin.] That which may be proved be- 
yond doubt or contradiftion. . Glanville, 
DEMO'NSTRABLY. ad. | from demon- 
frrable.] In ſuch a manner as admits of 
certain proof, | Clarendon. 
To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [demonſtro, 
Lat.] To prove with the higheſt degree 
of certainty. = Tillotſon, 
DEMONSTRA'/TION. /. [ demonſtratio, 


Lat. 
1. I higheſt degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence, Hooker, 
2, Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or 
reaſon, +. Tillotſon, 
DEMONNSTRATIVE. 3. [ demenſirativus, 
Lat. 
; in the power of demonſtration 
invincibly concluſive, Hooker, 
2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly, 
ts 
DEMO'NSTRATIVELY. ad. 17 de- 
monſtr at Ave.] 
1. With evidence not to be oppoſed or 
doubted. | South, 
2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain knows 
ledge. 3 Brown, 


DEMONSTRA/TOR. /. [from demonſirate.] 
One that proves ; one that teaches, 
DEMO'/NSTRATORY. a. [from demon- 
frrate, | Having the tendency to demon- 
ſtrate. 
DEMU“LCENT. a, [. demultent, Latin, ] 
Softening; mollifying zaſſuaſive. 
Aka 
Ii 2 ; 
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DEN 


To DEMU R. v. 3. ¶ demeurer, Fr.] 
x. To delay a procets in law by doubts and 
objections. = Walton. 
2. To pauſe in uncertainty; to ſuſpend 
determination. Hayward. 
3. To doubt; to have ſcruples. Bentley. 

To DEMU'R. v. a. To doubt of. Milton. 

DEMUR, ſ. from the verb.] Doubt; he- 
ſitation. South, 

DEMU*RE. 2. [des meurs, Fr.] | 
1. Sober; decent. Spenſer. 
2. Grave; affectedly modeſt. Bacon. Swift. 

To DEMU'RE. v. =. [from the noun. ] To 
look with an affected modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 

DEMU'RELY. ad. [from demure.] 

1. With affected modeſty; ſolemnly. Bac. 
2. Solemnly. Shakeſpeare, 

DEMU'RENESS. /. [from demure. 

1. Modeſty; Joberneſs; gravity of aſpect. 
2. Aſſected modeſty. 

DEMU/RRER. /. [ demeurer, Fr.] A kind 
of pauſe upon a point of difficulty in an 
action. Copel, 

DEN. ſ. [den, Saxon, ] | 
1. A cayern or hollow running horizon- 
tally. Hooker. 
2. The cave of a wild beaft, Dryden. 
3. Den may ſiznify either a valley or a 
woody place, Gibſon. 

DENA'Y, /. Denial ; refuſal, Shakeſpeare. 

DENDRO'/LOGY. ſ. [de, de and N=] 
The natural hiſtory of trees. 

DENI ABLE. 3. [from deny.] That which 
may be denied. Brown, 

DENTAL. ſ. [from deny. ] | 
1. Negation; the contrary to confeſſon. 

: . ; Sidney, 

2. Refuſal; the contrary to grant, 
| Shakeſpeare 

3. Abjuration z contrary to acknowledg- 


ment of adherence, South. 
DENVER. ſ. [from deny. ] 
1. A contraditor ; an opponent. Warts, 


2. One that does not own or acknowledge. 
; South. 
3. A refuſer; one that refuſes. 

; | King Charles. 
DENVER. /. [from derarius, Latin. A 

ſmall denomination of French money. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
To DE/NIGRATE.' v. a. [ derigro, Latin. ] 
Too blacken. Brown, Boyle. 
DENIGR A'TION, ſ. [ denigratio, Latin.] 
A blackening, or making black. ZBeyle, 
DENIZA'T 10. f. from denizen. ] The 
act of inftanchiſing. Davies. 
DEINIZ EN. /. [from dinaſddyn, a man 
DENISON, of the city.] A ſreeman; 
one infranchiſed, Davies, 
{To DE/NIZEN, v. a. To infranchiſe; to 
male free. 


To ENO MIN ATE, v. 4. [denomino, Lat.] 


{ 


— 


Donne. 


D E N 
To name; to give a name to. Hammond 

DENOMINA'TION. /. ¶ denominatio, Lat.] 
A name given to a thing. Rogers, 

DENO/MINATIVE. 4. [ from denominate.] 
1. That which gives a name; that which 
confers a diſtinct appellation. 

2. That which obtains a diſtin appella. 
tion. | Cocker, 

DENOMINA'TOR. /. [from denominate.] 

The giver of a name. Brown. 

DENOMINA*TOR of a Frefion, is the 
number below the line, ſhewing the na- 
ture and quality of the parts which any 
integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into. 

> g ; Harris, 

DENOTA/TION. /. [denotatio, Lat.] The 
act of denoting. 

To DENO TE. v. 4. [denoto, Latin.] To 
mark; to be a ſign of; to betoken. 

To DENOU'NCE. v. a. [denuncio, La tin; 
denoncer, French,] | 
1. To threaten by proclamation, 

Deuteronomy, Decay of Piery. 
2. To give information againſt, Ayliffe. 

DENOU'NCEMENT. h. [from denounce.] 

The act of proclaiming any menace. 
Brown, 

DENOU'NCER. F. [from denounce.] One 
that declares ſome menace. Dryden. 

DENSE. a. [ denſus, Latin,] Cloſe; com- 
pact; approaching to ſolidity. Locle. 

DE/NSITY, ſ. [aeritas, Latin.] Cloſe- 
neſs; compactneſs; cloſe adheſion, 

Newton, 

DENTAL. a. [ derralis, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 
2. [In grammar,] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth. Holder. 

DENTAL. ſ. A ſmall ſhell-fiſh. Wooaward, 

DENTE'LLI. ſ. [Italian. ] Modillons. 

Spefater, 


 DENTICULA'TION, ſ. [denticulatus, Lat.] 


The ſtate of being ſet with ſmall teeth. 
Grew. 
DENTICULATED. 4. [denticulatus, Lat.] 
Set with ſmall teeth. : 
DENTIF RICE. /. [dens and frico, Latin.] 
A powder made to ſcour the teeth. 
© Ben, Jobyjon 
DENTT'TION. /. [dentitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. 
2. The time at which childrens teeth are 
bred. | 
To DENUDATE. v. a. [denuds, Latin.) 
To diveſt; to ſtrip. Decay of Piety, 
DENUDA!TION. . [from denudate.] The 
act of ſtripping. : 
To DENU'DE. v. a. [ denudo, Latin.] To 
ſtrip; to make naked. Clarendon, 


DENUNCIA/TION. / [denunciatio, Lat.] 


The act of denouncing z 4 pn ny : 


DENUN- 


nace, 


D E P 


PENUNCIA'TOR. ſ. [from denuncio, Lat.] 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information 
another. ü 

To DENY”. v. a. [denier, Fr.] 


againſt 


DEP 
the preſent ſtate of exiſtence, 


3. A forſaking; an abandoning. Tillotſon. 


Ayliſfe. DEPA'SCENT. a. [depaſcens, Lat.] Feed- 


ing greedily. 


1. To contradict an accuſationz not to To DEPA/STURE. v. a. [ from depaſcor, 


confeſs, Genefis. 
2, To refuſe ; not to grant. Dryden. 
3. To abnegate; to diſown, Foſhua, 
4. To renounce; to diſregard 3 to treat as 
foreign or not belonging to one. 
To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a. [deobfruo, Lat.] 
To clear from inpediments. 
DEO'BSTRUENT. /. | deobftruens, Latin. ] 
A medicine that has the power to reſolve 
viſcidities. Arbuthnot. 
DE/ODAND. ſ. [ deo dandum, Latin. }] A 
thing given or forfeited to God for the pa- 
cifying his wrath, in caſe of any misfor- 
tune, by which any Chriſtian comes to a 
violent end, without the fault of any rea- 
ſonable creature. Corel. 
To DEO/PPILATE. v. a. 
Lat.] To deobſtruct; to clear a paſſage. 
DEOPPILA/TION. ſ. f from deoppilate. 
The act of clearing obſtructions. Breton. 


[de and oppilo, 


Lat.] To eat up; to conſume by feeding - 


upon it. 


Spenſer. 


To DEPA/UPERATE, v. a. I depanpero, 


Lat.] To make poor. - Arbuthnot, 


Sprat. DEPE/CTIBLE. a. [ from depecte, Latin. J 


Tough; clammy. Bacon. 


More. To DEPE/INCT. v. a. ¶ depeindre, Fr.] To 


paint; to deſcribe in colours. Spenſer, 
To DEPE/ND. v. n. [dependeo, Lat.] 

1, To hang from, | Dry 

2. To be in a ſtate of ſervitude or expec- 


tation, Bacon, 
3. To be in ſuſpenſe. Bacon. 
4. To DEPEND pen. To rely on; to 
truſt to. Clarendon. 


5. To be in a ſtate of dependance. 


| Shake ne 
6. To reſt upon any thing as its cauſe. 
Rogers, 


DEPE/NDANCE. 


DEO/PPILATIVE. a. [ from deeppilate. ] DEPENDANCY. 5 J. [from depend. 


Deobſtruent. Harvey, 
DEOSCULA/TION. ſ. [desſculatio, Latin. ] 

The act of kiſſing, Stilling fleet. 
To DEPA'/INT. w. a. [depeint, Fr.] 

1. To picture; to deſcribe by colours. 


Spenſer, 


1. The ſtate of hanging down from a ſap- 
porter. i 
2. Something hanging upon another. Dryd. 
3. Concatenation ; connexion; relation of 
one thing to another, Locke, 


4. State of being at the diſpoſal of another, 


2. To deſcribe. Gay. Tillotſon, 
To DEPA/RT, v. n. [depart, Fr.] 5. The things or perſons of which any 
1. To go away from a place. Suſanna, man has the dominion, Bacon. 
2. To deſiſt from a practice. Kings. 6. Reliance; truſt; confidence, Hooker, 
3. To be loſt; to periſh. Eſdras. DEPEND ANT. a, [from depend.] In the 
4. To deſert; to revolt; to fall away; to power of another. Hooker, 


apoſtatiſe. 
5. To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. 
Clarendon. 


6. To dye; to deceaſe; to leave the DEPE/NDENCE, 
Geneſis, DEPE/NDENCY. 


world. 
To DEPART. v. 4. To quit; to leave; 
to retire from. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To DE PART. v. 3. [partir, Fr.] To di- 
vide; to ſeparate. | 
DEPART. /. ¶ depart, French,] _ 
1. The act of going away, Shakeſpeare. 
2, Death, Shakeſpeare, 
3. | With chywiſts. ] An operation ſo 
named, becauſe the particles of filver are 
departed or divided from gold. 
DEPA/RTER. /. [from depart.] One that 
refines metals by ſeparation, 
DEPA/RTMENT,. /. [departement, French.] 
Separate allotment ; bufineſs aligned to a 
particular perſon. Arbuthnot, 
DEPA/R TURE. /. [from deparr.] 
1. A going away. 
2. Death; deceaſe; the act of Jeaying 


Iſaiab, DEPE/NDANT. /. I from depend. ] One 


who lives in ſubjection, or at the diſcre- 
tion of another, Clarendon, 


5 , [from dependeo, Lat.] 


1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſ- 
cretion of another. | 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject. 
Bacon, 
3. That which is not principal; that 
which is ſubordinate. Burnet, 
4. Concatenation; connexion, Shakeſp, 
5. Relation of any thing to ancher. 
| Bur tet. 
6. Truſt; reliance; confidence. 
Stilling fleet. 
DEPENDENT. a. [dependens, Lat.] Hang- 
ing down, eacham, 
DEPE/NDENT. /. {from dependens, Latin. ] 
One ſubordinate. ers, 
DEPENDER. F. [ from depend. ] A de- 
pendant; one that repoſes en the kindneſs 
of anothen. Shakeſpeare, 
D 


Sidney. Addiſon, 


Collier. 
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DEP 


DEPERDITION. /. [from deperditus, Lat.] 
Lots ; deſtruction. Brown. 
DEPHLECMA'TION. f. from depblegn:. ] 
Ar eperation which takes away from the 
phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated 


eSiltation. Quincy. Boyle. 
To DEPHLE*GCM. v. a. ¶ dephlegmo, 
To DEPHLE'CMATE. \ low Latin. To 
_ . clear from phlegm, or aqueous inſipid 


- matter. Boyle. 
DEPHLE/GMEDNESS. ſ. from deph/egnr. ] 
The quality of being freed from phlegm. 

; Be is 
To DEPTCT. v. a. | depingo depictum, fx) 
- 8. To paint; to portray. Tay lar. 
2. To defcribe to the mind. Felton, 
DEP'LATORY. /. [| d and piles, Latin, ] 
Aw application uſed to take away hair. 
" DEPILOUS. 2. [de and pilas, Lat.] With- 
cat hair. Broton. 
DEPLANTA/TION, / ¶ deplants, Latin, ] 
. The a& of taking plants up from the bed. 
DEPLE TION. . [les deplerus, Latin. ] 
- The aQt of emptying. Arluthno:. 
DEPLO/RABLE. . [from deplaro, Lat.] 
x. Lamentable; ſad; calamitous; nuſer- 
able ; hopeleſs. Clarendon, 
2. Con emptible; deſpicable : as, deplor- 
ab nonfenie. 
DEPLO/RABLENESS. /. [from deplorable. ] 
The ftate of being deplorable, 
DEPLORABLY. ad. | from deplorable. }] 
Lamentably ; miſcrably. Saut h. 
DETLO RATE. a. [ dephoratrs, Lat.] La- 
meatable ; hopeleſs, L' Eftrange. 
DEPLOR A'TiON. /. from deplore.] The 
aft of deploring. = 


To DEPLO/RE. v. a. [ det hro, Lat.] To 


lament ; te bewail ; to bemoan. Dryden. 
DELO RER. /. [from deplarc.] A lament- 

er; a mourner. 

DEFLUMA'TION. / fdeplumarro, Lat.] 

. Plucking off the feathers, 

2. In furgery,] A ſwelling of the eye- 

lids, accompanied with the fall of the 

hairs. Phillips. 
To DEPLU'ME. v. a. [de and pluma, Lat.] 

To ſtrip of its feathers. | 
To DEPO/NE. v. 4. [ depono, Latin.] 

1. To lay down es a pledge or ſecurity. 

2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an ad- 
venture. ; Hudibras. 
© DEPO/NENT. /. from deporo, Lat.] 

x. One that depoſes his teſtimony in a 

court of: juſtice. 

2. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as have no 
active voice are called defonerts, Clarke. 
To DEPC/PULATE. v. 4. [depopuber, Lat.] 

To unpeople ; to lay waſte. Bacon. 
DEPOPULA'TION. .. { from depopulare, ] 

The act of unpeopling ; havock ; waſte. 


DEP 


DEPOPULA'TOR, , [ from 


A diſpeopler ; a deftroyer of mankind, ' 
To DEPO'RT. v. a. [ deporter, Fr.] To 


carry ; to demean, Pope, 
DEPOY/RT. /. [from the verb.] Demean- 
our ; behaviour. Milton, 
DEPORTA'TION, {. ¶ deportatio, Latin, ] 
1. Tranſportation ; exile into a remote 
part of the dominion, _ 
2. Exile in general,  Afliffe, 
DEPO'*RTMENT, /. [deportement, Fr] 
1. Conduct; management. 
2. Demeanour ; behaviour, 
To DEPO'SE. v. a, [depone, Latin. ] 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. 


otton, 
Swift, 


Windward, 
2. To degrade from a throne, Dryden. 
3. To take away; to diveſt. Sbaleſp. 


4. To give teſtimony; to atteſt. 
| =, Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
5. To examine any one on his oath. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To DEPO'SE. v. . 


To bear witneſs, 
; Sidney. 
DEPO'SITARY., ,. I depeſtarius, Latin. 


One with whom any thing is lodged in 


truſt. Shakeſpeare; 
To DEPO'S'TE. v. 4. [depofitum, Lat.] 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 


Garth. Bentley, | 


2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity. 
3. To place at intereſt. Sprat, 
4. To lay aſide. | Decay of Piety. 
DEPOYSITE. /. ¶ dereſtum, Lat.] 
1. Any thing committed to the truſt and 
care ot another. 
2 A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as 
a ſecurity, 
3- The ſtate of a thing pawned or pledged. 


Bacon. 
DEPOSUTION, /. . 
1. The act of giving publick teſtimony. 
2. The act of degrading a prince from 
ſovereignty, 


DEPOY/SITORY, , ¶ from depofite, ] The 


place where any thing is lodged, Addiſon. 


DEPRAVA/TION.. /, [ depravativ, Lat.] 

1. The act of making any thing bad. 

| vous 

2. Degeneracy ; depravity. South, 

. Defamation? Ay Shakeſpeare, 

To DEPRAV/VE, v. a, [depravn, Lat.] To 

vitiate; to corrupt. Hes ler. 

DEPR A!'VEDNESS, ſ. [ from deprave. ] 

Corruption; taint; vitiated ſtate. 

| Hammond, 

DEPRAVEMENT, /. from daprawe.] A 

vitiated ſtate, | Brown 

DEPRAVER, . from deprave.] A of 
- rupker, ; 

DEPRA'VITY, fe I from deprave. | Cor- 

ruption, f To 


DEP 


To DE/PRECATE. v. n. [deprecor, Latin.] 
1. To pray earneſtly. ; 
2. To aſk pardon for, 
To DEIPRECATE. V. 4. F 
1. To implore mercy of. Prior. 
2. To beg off; to pray deliverance from. 
| i Smalridge. 
DEPRECA'TION, /. I deprecatio, Latin, ] 
Prayer againſt evil. Brown. 
DEPRECATIVE. 2 a. from deprecate. ] 
DEPRE/CATORY, nat ſerves to de- 
precate. | Bacon, 


DEPRECA!TOR. /. [deprecater, Lat.] An | 


excuſer. | 
To DEPRECIATE. 2. a. [depretiare, Lat.] 
1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 
2. To undervalue. Auadiſos. 
To DE'PREDATE. v. a. [depredari, Lat.] 
1. To rob; to pillage, 
2. To ſpoil; to devour, Bacon, 
DEPREDA'TION, . COS Lat, ] 
1. A robbing ; a ſpoiling.. Hayward, 
2. Voracity; waſte, - Bacon. 
DEPREDA/TOR, /. Idepræda tor, Lat.] A 
robber; a devourer. Bacon, 
To DEPREHE'/ND..w. a. [ deprebendo, Lat.] 
1. To catch one; to take unawares. 
| Hooker. 
2. To diſcover ; to find out a thing. 
Bacon. 
DEPREHE'/NSIBLE. a. [| from deprebend. ] 
1. That may be caught. 
2. That may be underſtood. 
DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS. /. 
1. Capableneſs of being caught. 
2. Htelligibleneſs. 
DEPREHE'NSION. /. ¶ deprebenſio, Lat.] 
1. A catching or taking unawares. ; 
2, A diſcovery. 


To DEPRE/SS, v. a. [from depreſſus, Lat.] 


1. To preſs or thruſt down. 
2. To let fall; to let down. Newton. 
3- To humble; to deject; to fink. 


Addiſon, 
DEPRE/SSION, /. Lage le, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſſing down. 
2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 
Beyle. 
3. The act of humbling; abaſement. 
i | | Bacon, 
DEPRE/SSION of en Equation [in algebra] 
1s the bringing it into lower and more 
fimple terms by diviſion. 


DEPRE/SSOR. ſ. I deprefſor, Latin, ]J He 


that keeps or preſſes down, 
DEPRIVA/TION. from de and privatio, 
Latin, ] The act ot depriving, or taking 
away from, ; | Bentley, 
DEPRIVA/TION [| in law] is when a 
clergyman, as a biſhop, parſon, vicar or pre- 
bead, is depoſed from bis-prefermeat. 
5 e Phillips, 


"DER 
To DEPRYVE. ». a. {from 4e and pries, 


Latin, ] 
2. To bereaye one of a thing, Gau. 


2. To hinder ; to debar from, Drouin. 


3. To releaſe ; to free from. Shear, 
4. To put out of an office. Ban. 
DEPTH. ſ. {from deep, of diqp, Dutch. 
1. Deepneſs; the meaſure of any thing 
from the ſurtace downwards, Baru 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. Dr. 
3. The abyſs; a gulph of infinite - 
fogadity” Pr: 
4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon, 
| Clarentar. 
5. Abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity, Ae; ms 
To DE/PTHEN. v. a. [diepen, Dutch. ] To 
deepen, La. 
To DEPU/CELATE. . 4. [ depuceler, Fr. F 
To deflower. | Das. 
DEPU'LSION. f. [depuſfo, Lat.] A b 
ing or thruſting au ay. | 
DEPU"LSORY. a. | from depulſus, Latin. F 


Putting away. 


To DE'PURATE. v. a, {depurer, French. 


To purify ; to cleanſe, 
DE'PURATE. 4. from the verb.] 
1. Cleanſed; freed from dregs. 

2. Pure; not contaminated, Ci. 
DEPURA'TION. ſ. [ depuratro, Lat.] The 


act of ſeparating the pure from the impane 


part of any thing. 27K 

To DE PURE. v. a. ¶ depurer, Fr.] 
I. To free from impurities. 
2. To purge. R 


Bogle, 


' DEPUTA'TION. /. [deputation, Fr.] 


1. The act of deputing, or lending with 2 
ſpecial commiſſion, 

2. Vicegerency. South, 
To DEPU'TE. v. a. [deputer, French. ] Ta 
| ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion ; to i. 
power one to tranſact inſtead of another. 

- Roſcommngs 
DEPUTY. ſ. [depute, Fr. from deprtaras, 
" Latin] 


1. A lieutenant; a viceroy. Heb. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for an- 
other. Hosler. 


To DEQUA/NTITATE. v. 2. | from de 
and quantitas, Latin.] To diminiſh the 
quantity of. Broten. 

DER. In the beginning of names of places, 
is derived from deon, a wild beaſt, un- 
leis the place ſtands upon a river; then 
from the Britiſh dur, i. e. water. Gi 

To DERA/CINATE. v. 4. | deraciner, Fr. } 
To pluck or tear up by the roots. See. 

To DER A/IGN, V. a. To prove; ts 


To DERA'IN. juſtify. Blas. 
DERA “V. /. [from deſrayer, Fr.] Tumult; 


diſorder; noiſe. 
To DERE. v. a. { deſuan, Saxon, ] Th 
„ 


e. 


Burt. Obſolete, | 
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DER 


DERELVCTION. F. [dere/iFio, Lat.] An 
© utter forſaking or leaving. o»ber, 
DERELVCTS. /. pl. In law.] Such goods 
as are wilfully thrown away. Diet. 
To DERI/ DE. v. a. [derides, Latin.] To 
laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule. 
T Tillotſon. 
DERI/DER. /. [from the verb.] A mocker ; 
a ſcoffer. | Hooker, 
DERI'SION. /. [derifio, Latin. ] 
. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
. Contempt; ſcorn; a laughing-ſtock. 
: eremiab. Milton. 
DERTSIVE. . I from deride.] Mocking 
ſcoffing. Pope. 
DERTSORY. a. [ deriſerius, Lat.] Mock- 
_ Ing; ridiculing. | 
DERTVABLE. a. [from derive.] Attain- 
able by right of deſceat or derivation. 


Seth, 

DERIVATION. ſ. [deivario, Lat.] 
1. A draining of water. Burnet, 
2. The tracing of a word from its original. 


Locke. 
- 2, The tracing of any thing from its 
| x Hale. 


4. IIn medicine.] The drawing of a hu- 
mour from one part of the body to an- 
other. : - Wiſeman, 
DERVVATIVE. . I derivativus, Latin. ] 
Derived or taken from another, Hale. 
DERV/VATIVE. /. ¶ from the adjeQtive, ] 
The thing or word derived or taken from 
another. Seuth, 
DERTVATIVELY. ad. from derivative. ] 
In a derivative manner, 

To DERIVE. v. 4. | deriver, Fr. from de- 
rivo, Lat.] 

1. To turn the courſe of any thing. South. 
2. To deduce from its original. Beyle. 
3. To communicate to another, 25 from 
the origin and ſource, - South, 
4. To communicate to by deſcent of blood, 

| Felton, 


5. To ſpread from one place to another, 


Dawies. 


6. [fn grammar.) To trace a word from 


its origin. | SEE 
To DERVVE. v. . 5 

1. To come from; to owe its origin to. 

; Prior, 

2. To deſcend from. Shak jpeare, 
DERVVER. /{. I from derive. ] One that 

draws or fetches from the original. Scutb. 
DERN, 4. deann, Saxon, ] 
I. Sad; ſolitary, | 

2. Barbarous ; cruel, | 
DERNIFR. 2. Lat. Ayliſte. 
To DEROGATE. v. 4. ¶ derage, Latin, } 

1. To do an act contrary to a preceding 
Hale. 


law or cuſtom. 


2. To leſſen the worth of any perſon or 


thing; to diſparage, 


2 


DES 


To DE'ROGATE. v. 2. To detract. 
DEROGATE. 2. [from the verb.] Leſſened 
in value. | Shakeſpeare, | 
DEROGA/TION. /. [derogatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking and making void a 
former law, Soutb. 
2. A diſparaging; leſſening or taking away 
the worth of any perſon or thing. 
| ; Heeker, 
DERO'GATIVE. a, [ deregativus, Latin.] 
| Derogating ; leſſening the value. Brow, 
DERO'GATORILY. ad. [from deregatory.] 
In a detracting manner. 
DERO'/GATORINESS. /. [from derogatory. 
The a& of derogating. | 
DERO'GATORY. a. [ deregatorius, Latin,] 
That leſſens the value of, Brown, 
DE'RVIS. . [dervis, French,] A Turkih 
prieſt. ä Sancht. 
DE SCANT. g. [ diſcanto, Italian. 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. 
. Milter. 
2. A diſconrſe; a diſputation ; a diſqui- 
ſition branched out into ſeveral. diviſions 
or heads. Government of the Tongit. 
To DESCE'ND. v. n. ¶ deſcendo, Lat.] 
1. To come from a higher place to a lower, 
n Matthew, 
2. To come down, Samuel, 
3. To come ſuddenly; to fall upon as an 


enemy. Pepe, 
4. To make an invaſion. Dryd:r, 
To proceed from an original. Callier. 


8. To fall in order of inheritance to a 
ſucceſſor. Locke, 
7. To extend a diſcourſe from general to 
particular conſiderations, Decay of Piety, 
To DESCE'ND. v. a, To walk downward 


upon any place. Milton. 
DESCE/NDANT, /. 1 Fr.] The 
offspring of an anceſtor. Bacon, 


DESCE&NDENT. a. [deſcendem, Lat.] 
1. Falling; ſinking; coming down. Kay. 
2. Proceeding from another as an original 


or anceſtor. Pope. 
DESCE/NDIBLE. 2. [from deſcexd.] 
1. Such as may be deſcended, 
inheritance, Halt. 


2. Tranſmiſſible b 
DESCE/NSION. ſ. 22 Latin. ] 

1. The act of falling or ſinking; deſcent. 
2. A declenſion; a degradation. Shateſp. 
3. {In aſtronomy.] Right deſcenſon is the 
arch of the equator, which deſcends with 
the ſign or ſtar blow the horizon of 2 
direct ſphere, Oblique deſcenſion is the 
arch of the equator, which deſcends with 
the fign below the horizon of an oblique 


ſphere: ©- Oz2nam. 
DESCE/NSIONAL. a. [ from deſcenfon- ] 
Relating to deſcent, : 


DESCENT. ſ. [deſcenſus, Latin.] 
1. The act of paſſing from à higher place. 
| Blackmore 


1 2. P rogrels 


DES DES 


Locke. 


2. Progreſs downwards. 1. To forſake; to fall away from; tg 
3. Obliquity ; inclination, Woodward. quit meanly or treacherouſly, Dryden, 
4. Loweſt place, | Shakeſpeare. . 2. To leave; to abandon, Bentley. 


5. Invaſion ; hoſtile entrance into a king- 3. To quit the army, or regiment, in 

dom. Wetton, Clarendon. which one is enliſted. 

6. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceſſion DESERT. /. [from the adjective.] 

and inheritance, Locke. 1. Qualities or conduct confidered with 

7. The fate of proceeding from an origi- reſpe& to rewards or puniſhments ; de- 

nal or progenitor, Anerbury. gree of merit or demerit. Hooker. 

3. Birth; extraction; proceſs of lineage. 2, Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
Shakeſpeare. =, ; South, 

9. Offspring; inheritors. Milton. 3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 

10. A fingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy, DESE/RTER, /. [from deſert.] 


Hooker. I. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his 
11. A rank in the ſcale or order of being. poſt. | Dryden, 
Milton, 2. He that leaves the army in which he 


To DBSCRV/BE. v. a. [ deſcribo, Latin, ] is enliſted, Decay of Picty. 
1. To mark out any thing by the mention 3. He that forſakes another. | 
of its properties. Watts, DESE'RTION, /. [from defert,] | 
2. To delineate; to make out: as a 1. The act of foriaking or abandoning a 
torch waved about the head deſcribes a cauſe or poſt, Rogers, 


circle, 2. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency ; 

3. To diſtribute into proper heads or di- a ſenſe of the dereliftion of God; an 

viſions, | Fejhua- opinion that grace 1s withdrawn, South. 

4. To define in a lax manner, DESE'RTLESS, a. {from deſert.] With- 
DESCRI'BER, /. {from deſcribe.] He that out merit, Dtyden, 


deſcribes. Brown. To DESE RVE. v. a. ¶ deſervir, Fr.] 
DE SCR ER. ſ. [from the verb.] A diſ- 1. To be worthy of either good or ill, 
coverer; a detecter. Craſba co. | Hooker, Otevay, 
DESCRVPTION. /. [ deſcriptio, Lat. | 2. To be worthy of reward. South, 
1. The act of deſcribing or making out DESE'RVEDLY. ad. [from deſerve.) Wor- 
any perſon or thing by perceptible pro- thily ; according to deſert. Milton, 
perties. | DESE'/RVER. fe [from deſerwe.] A man 
2. The ſentence. or paſſage in which any who merits rewards, i Motten. 
thing is deſcribed. 7 Dryden. DESVCCANTS. /. from deficcate.] Ap- 
3. A lax definition. Watts. plications that dry up the flow ct ſores 
4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription. driers. Wiſeman. 
Shakeſpeare, To DE'SICCATE, v. @, | deficco, Latin, ] 
To DESC R'. v. a. f deſcrier, Fr.] | To dry up, | Hale, 
1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly DESICCA/TION, ſ. [from dęſiccate.] The 
diſcovered, act of making dry, Pacon. 
2, To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance, DESICCATIVE. a, [from deficcate,] That 
Fudges, which has the power of drying. 
3. To detect; to find out any thing con- To DESVDERATE. v. 4. ¶ agſidero, Lat.] 
cealed, : MWotlton. To want; to mils. Cheype, 
4. To diſcover; to perceive by the eye; DESVDIOSE. a. [ defidieſus, Latin.] Idle; 
to ſee any thing diſtant or abſent, lazy ; heavy, Die, 
Raleigh, Digby. Prior, To DESIGN. v. &, [defigno, Lat. dener, 
DESCRY”. ſ. [from the verb.] Diſcovery ; Fre} + | 
thing diſcovered, Shakeſpeare, 1. To purpoſe ; to intend any thing, 
To DE/SECRATE. v. a, [defacro, Latin. j 2. To form or order with a particular 


To divert from the purpoſe to which any purpoſe. Stilling fleets 
thing is conſecrated. | 3. To devote intentionally, Clarenden, 
DESECR A'TION, /. [from deſccrate.]J The 4. To plan; to project. Morton, 
abolition of conſꝭtration. To mark out. Locke, 


DE'SERT. ſ. [ deſertum, Lat.] A wilder- DESIGN. /. [from the verb, ] 
neſs ; ſolitude; waſte country; uninhabited 1. An intention; a purpoſe, 


palwbace. Shakeſpeare, 2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. Jillotſon, 
DE'SERT, a. | deſertus, Latin.] Wild; 3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of 
waſte; ſolitary. Deuteronomy, another, | Locke, 
To DESERT, v. 4. [deferter, Fr. deſcte, 4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to 
„„ | czecute or expre(s, Addifen, 
Vor, I. | F PESI'GN, 
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DES 


DESTCNABLE. a. [defpro, Lat.] Diftin- 
guiſhable ; capable to be particularly mark- 
ed out. A Digby. 

DESIGNA'TION. ſ. [deff7ratio, Lat.) 
r. The act of pointing or marking out. 


Sault. 
2. Appointment ; direction. Bacon, 
Import; intention. Locke. 


DESUGNEDLY. ad. [from defign.] Pur- 
poſely ; intentionally ; not inadvertently ; 
not fortuitouſly, Ray. 
DESIGNER. /. [from defgn.] 
1. A plotter; a contriver. Decay of Pity. 
3. One that forms the idea of any thing 
In painting or ſculpture. Addiſon, 
DESUGNING. part. a. [from deſgn.] In- 
 fidious; treacherous; deceitful. Seutherr, 
DESUGNLESS. 3. | from defign. ] Un- 
knowing; inadvertent. 
DESI'GNLESSLY. ad. [ from defignie/s. ] 
Without intention; 1gnorantly ; inadver- 


tently. Boyle. 
DESI'GNMENT. /. [from deſgn.] 
1. A ſcheme of hoſtility, Shakeſpeare, 


2. A plot; a malicious intention. 
| Hayward. 
3. The idea, or ſketch of a work. Dryden. 
DkSITIRABLE. @. [from defire. ] 
1. Pleafing ; delightful. 
2. That which is to be wiſhed with ear- 
neſtneſs. Rogers. 
DESI'RE. /. [defr, Fr. defiderivm, Latin.] 
Wish; eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. Locke, 
To DESIRE. v. a. [defirer, Fr.] 
1. To wiſh ; to long for. Deuteronomy, 
2- To expreſs wiſhes; to appear to long. 
= ih Dryden. 
3. Toaſk; to intreat. Shakeſpeare. 
DESIRER. /. from dgſre.] One that is 
eager of any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
DESI'ROUS, 4. [from re.] Full of de- 
fire; eager; longing after. Hester, 
DESTROUSNESS. /. [from de.] Ful- 
neſs of deſire. 
DESVROUSLY. ad. [from 4fr0u.] Eager- 
ly; with deſire. 
To DESVST. v. . {| de/ft;, Latin. ] To 
ceaſe from any thing; to ſtop. Milton, 
DESTSTANCE. F. [from d:#/.] The act 
of deſiſting; ceſſation. Boyle, 
DESPFTIVE. 2. [agſitus, Latin.] Ending; 
concluded. Hatts. 
'DESK. ſ. [Idiſch, a table, Dutch.] An in- 
- clining table for the uſe of writers or 
- readers. Falten. 
DE'SOLATE. 2. | #:#9/a:ns, Latin.) 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited, 
Broome, 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte, 
Feremiab. 
. Solitary z without ſociety, 
_ Ts DE'SOLATE. v. a. { deſole, Lat.] To 
eee of inhabitants. 


Aadiſor. l 


Thoriſen, 


DES 


DE'SOLATELY. ad. from deſolate.] N 
a deſolate manner. 
DESOLA'TION, /. [from deſolate.] 
1. Deſtruction of inhabitants. Spenſer, 
2. Gloomineſs ; ſadneſs; melancholy, 
; Sidney, 
3. A place waſted and forſaken, Jeremiah, 
DESPA'IR. /. [deſeſpoir, Fr.] 
1. Hopeleſneſs ; deſpondence. Corinthians, 
2. That which cauſes deſpair ; that of 
which there is no hope. Shakeſpeare, 
3. [In theology. ] Loſs of confidence in 


the mercy of God, Sprat, 
To DESPAIR. v. 2. ¶ deſpero, Lat.] To 
be without hope; to deſpond. Male. 
 DESPAVIRER. /. [from deſpair.] One with · 
out hope. © Dryden, 
DESPA/IRFUL. a. [deſpair and full, ] Hope- 
leſs. Obſolete. Sidney, 


DESPA'IRINGLY, ad. from deſpairizg.] 
In a manner betokening hopeleſneſs. Boyl:, 
To DESPA/TCH. v. a. ¶ depeſcher, Fu 
1. To ſend away haſtily. Temple, 
2. To lend out of the world; to put to 
death. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To perform a buſineſs quickly, 
| | Maccabees. Locke, 
4. To conclude an affair with another. 
8 ; : Shakeſpeare, 
DESPA/TCH, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Haſty execution. Gramville, 
2. Conduct; management. &HShakeſpeare, 
Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or meſſage. 
DESPATCHFUL. a. [from deſpatcb. ] Bent 
on haſte. | Pape. 
DE'SPERATE. a, [deſperatys, Lat.] 
1. Without hope. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh. Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable ; unſurmountable; irre- 
coverable. Lecke, 
4. Mad; hot-brained ; furious. Spenſer, 
DE'SPERATELY, ad, I from deſperate. |] 
1. Furijoully ; madly. Brown, 


2. In a great degree: this ſenſe is Judi- 


crous, 
DE'SPERATENESS. /. [ from deſperate. | 
Madneſs; fury; precipitance. Hammond 
DESPERA*TION, /. [from deſperate. ] Hope- 
leſneſs; deſpair ; deſpondency. Hammond. 
DE'SPICABLE. a. [deſpicabilis, Lat.] Con- 
temptible; vile; mean; ſordid; worth- 
leſs, Hooker. 
DESPI'CABLENESS. f. [from deſpicoble.] 
Meanneſs; vileneſs, Decay of Piet). 
DE'SPICABLY. ad, I from deſpicable. | 
Meanly ; fordidly, _ Addiſon. 
DESPYSABLE. a. from d:ſpiſe. ] Con- 
remptible ; deſpicable ; regaroed with con- 
tempt. Pe ED Arbuthnet. 
To DESPI'SE, v. a. [deſpifer, old French. ] 
1. To ſcorn; 40 contenu» Feremiah, 
2. To abhor. Shakeſpeare 


DE- 


DES 
DESPI'SER. ſ. [from deſpiſe.] ne 3 


ſcorner. 20 t. 


DESPUTE. / [ ſpit, Dutch; depit, Fr.] 


1. Malice; anger; malignity. Sprat. 
2. Defiance. Blackmore. 
3. Act of malice, Milton. 


To DESPT'TE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
vex ; to affront, Raleigh, 
DESPI'TEFUL. a. [deſpite and full. } Ma- 
licious; full of ſpleen. King Charles. 
DESPI'TEFULLY. ad. [from defpiteful.] 
Maliciouſſy; malignantly. Matthew, 
DESP!/TEFULNESS. /. [from deſpitgful.] 
Malice; hate; malignity. iſdom. 
DESPI'TEOUS, a, [from deſpite.} Ma- 
licious ; furious, | Spenſer, 
To DESPO/IL. v. a. [ deſpelio, Latin. j To 
rob ; to deprive. Spenſer, 
DESPOLIA!TION. /. [from deſpolio, Lat.] 
The act of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 
To DESPO/ND. v. 1. [deſpondes, Lat.] 
1. To deſpair ; to loſe hope, 
2. [In theology,] To loſe hope of the 
divine mercy, Warts. 
DESPO/NDENCY, .. [ from deſpondent.] 
Deſpatr ; hopeleſneſs. | 
DESPO/NDENT. 4. [ deſpondens, Latin. ] 
Deſpairing ; hopeleſs. 
To DESPO'NSATE. v. a. {deſponſe, Lat.] 
To betroth ; to affiance, 
DESPONSA'TION. ſ. { from deſporſate. ] 
The betrothing perſons to each other. 
DE SPOT. /. [$:@70ng. ] An abſolute prince; 
as, the deſpot of Servia. 
DESPOY/TICAL. 2 4. [from deſpot.] Ab- 
DESPO/TICK # : ſolute in power ; unli- 
mited in authority. South, 
DESPO/TICALNESS. ſ. [from deſpotical, } 
Abſolute authority. 
DE'SPOTISM. ſ. I deſpotiſme, Fr. from de- 
pot.] Abſolute power. 
To DESPU/MATE. v. . [di ſpumo, Lat.] 
To throw off parts in foam. 
DESPUMATTION. . from deſpumare, ] 
The act of throwing off excrementitious 
parts in ſcum or foam. | 
DESQUAMA'TION. /. [from ſquama,Lat.] 
The act of ſcaling foul bones. 
DESSE'RT. ſ. [defferte, Frenca.] The laſt 
courle at an entertainment, King. 
To DE'STINATE. v. 4. | deſ ino, Lat.] To 
deſign for any particular end. Roy, 
DESTINA'TION, /. [from deftinate. ] The 
purpoſe for which any thing is appointed, 
| R 8 Hale. 
To DE/STINE. v. a, [deſtino, Lat.] 
1, To doom; to appoint unalterably to 


any ſtate. Milton, 
2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 
| Arbuthnot. 


3- To devote; to doom to puniſhment or 
miſery, Prior. 


4. To fix unalterably, Prior. 


Dryden. 


DESTINY. / Lagfina, Fr.) 
1. The power that ſpins the life, and de- 
termines the fate. Shakeſpeare, 


2, Fate; invincible neceſſity. DVenba m 
3- Doom; condition in tuture time, 


Shakeſpeare, 
DE/STITUTE. a. [deftitutus, Latin.“ 
1. Forſaken ; abandoned, Hookers 


2, In want of, Dryden 
DESTIZUTTION. . [| from defitue 3 
Want; the ſtate in which ſomething is 
Wanted. | Hooker, 

To DESTRO'Y, v. a. [deftruo, Latin, ] 
I. To overturn a city; to raze a building. 
Geneſis. 

2. To lay waſte; to make deſolate, 

5 NKrolles. 
3. To kill. Deutr. ii. 21 Hale. 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought, 


| Bentley, 
DESTRO'YER. /. [from deſtrey.] The 
perſon that deſtroys. | aleigh, 


DESTRU'CTIBLE. a, I from defiruo, Lat.] 
Liable to deſtruction. 

DESTRUCTIBILITY. /. I from dftru9i- 
be.] Liableneſs to deſtruction. 

DESTRUCTION. ſ. ¶deſtructio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of deſtroying; waſte. 


2. Murder; maſſacre. Waller. 
3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed. 
4. A deſtroyer; a depopulator. Pal 


5. [In theology.] Eternal death. Mattä. 
DESTRU'CTIVE. a. | deſtructiuus, lo 
Latin. ] That which deſtroys ; waſteful; 
cauſing ruin and devaſtation, Dryden. 
DESTRU!/CTIVELY, ad. {from defiruc- 
tive.] Ruinouſly ; miſchievouſly, 
| Decay of Picty. 
DESTRU/CTIVENESS. /. [from deflruc- 
tive,] The quality of deſtroying or ruin- 


ing. Decay of Pirty. 
DESTRU/CTOR. /. [from deſtroy. ] Pe- 
ſtroyer; conſumer, Boyle. 


DESUDA'TION. ſ. [de/udatio, Latin. A 
profuſe and inordinate ſweating. | 
DESU/ETUDE. /. [ deſi etudo, Latin, ] Ceſſa- 
tion from being accuſtomed, 
DESU'LTORY, 4. ¶ deſultorins, Lat.] 
DESULTO'RIOUS, 4 Removing from thing 
to thing; unſetiled ; immethodical. 
| Norris. 
To DESU ME. v. a. . I deſumo, Latin. ] To 
take from any thing. Hale, 
To DETA'CH. v. 4. | detacher, Fr.] 


1. To ſeparate; to diſengage. Wriedzvard, 


2, To ſend out part of a greater body of 
men on an expedition. Addiſon, 
DETA/CHMENT. ſ. [from detach.} A 
body of troops ſent out from the main ar- 
my. Blackmare. 


* | 
To DETAIL. v. a, [detailler, French.]- 


To relate particularly; to particulariſe. 
Cheynes 
K k 2 DETAIL. 
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DETWIL. f. [derail, French.] A minute 
and particular account. Wordward, 
To DETAVN. v. a. [detines, Lat.] 
1. To keep that which belongs to another. 


Taylor. 
2. To withold $ o keep back. Broome. 
3. To reſtrain from departure. Fudges. 


4. To hold in cuſtody. 
DETA'/INDER, /. [from derain.] The name 
of a writ for holding one in cuſtody. 
DETAAINER. /. [ from detain. } He that 
holds back any one's right; he that de- 
tains. Taylor. 
To DETE'CT. v. a. [ derectus, Latin.) To 
diſcover ; to find out any crime or artifice. 
| Milton. 
DETE/CTER. ſ. [from dete#.] A diſco- 
verer; one that finds out what another de- 
ſires to hide. Decay of Piety. 
DETECTION. ſ. [from detect. 
1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud. 
2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. 


x : 8 Nocdrvard. 
DETENTION. Fe [from detain, ] 
16. The at o 


keeping what belongs to 
another. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Confinement ; refraint. Facon. 


To DET ER. v. a. [deterreo, L:tin.] To 


Sprat. 


diſcourage from any thing. 2 
DETE'RMENT, /. [from deter.) Cauſe of 
diſcouragement. Boyle. 


To DETE'RGE. v. a. ¶ detergo, Latin.} To 
cleanſe a ſore. W:ſeman. 
DETERGENT. #@. [from deterge.] That 
which cleanſes. Arbuthnct. 
DETERIORA'TION. ſ. | from deter for, 
Latin. ] The a& of making any thing worſe. 
DETERMINABLE. a. from determine. ] 
That which may be certainly decided. 
Beyle. 
To DETE'RMINATE. v. a. ¶ determiner, 
French.] To limit; to fx. Shakeſpeare, 
DETERMINATE. a. [erer minatus, Lat.] 


1. Limited ; determined. Bentley. 
2. Eſtabliſhed; ſettled by rule. Hcoter. 
3. Deciſive; concluſive, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Fixed; reſolute, Sidney. 

Reſolved. Shakeſpeare. 


DETE/RMIN ATELY. ad. [from determi- 
nate. | Reſolutely ; with fixed reſolve. 
3 Sid ey. Tilletſon. 

DEPERMINA'TION. . I from determi- 
nate. 

7. Ane direction to a certain end. 
0 Locke, 
2. The reſult of delfberation. 
| : Hale. Jalar: y. 
wdicial decifion, GCul/iver's Travels. 

DETERMINATIVE. 4. from deter mi- 
nate. 

v. That which uncontrolably directs to a 
ceftain end. Bramhall. 


2, That which makes a limitation, Hattrs, 


DETE/RMINATOR. , [from determine. 
One who determines. Brown, 
To DETE/R MINE. v. a. [ determiner, Fr.] 
1. To fix; to ſettle. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. Seth, 
3. To bound; to confine, Atterbury. 


4. To acjuſt ; to limit. Locle. 
5. To direct to any certain point. 


6. To influence the choice, Locke, 
7. To reſolve, 1 Sam, 
8. To decide. Locke. 


9. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Shak, 

To DETERMINE. v. =. 

T. To conclude; to form a final conclu- 
fion. | Milton, 
2, To end; to come to an end. Hayward, 
3. To come to a deciſion. Sbabeſpeare. 
4. To end conſequentially. Temple. 
5. To reſolve concerning any thing. Sbat. 

DETERR A*TION. f. [de and terra, Lat.] 
Diſcovery of auy thing by removal of the 
earth. : | - Weodrward, 

DETE/RSION. /. [ from deterge, Latin] 
The act of cleanſing a fore. Wiſeman. 

DETE'/RSIVE. a. from 4eterge.] Having 
the power to cleanſe, © © | 

DETERSIVE. ſ. An application that has 
the power of cleanfing wounds. Wiſemar, 

To DETE'ST. 2. a. { defefter, Latin.] To 
hate ; to abhor. | South, 

DETE'STABLE. @. [from detefl.] Hateful ; 
abhorred. _ Hayward. 

DETE/STABLY. ad. | from deteſlable.] 
Hatefully ; abominably. South, 

DETESTA'TION. /. [trom dete?. | Hatred; 
abhorrence ; abomination. 

DETE'STER. f. [from der.] One that 
hates, 

To DETHRO'NE. v. a. [d:firorer, French. ] 
To diveſt of regality ; to throw down from 
the throne, 

DETINUE. ſ. dete nue, French.] A wit 

that lies againft him, who, having goods 
cr chattels delivered him to keep, refuſes 
to deliver them again. Convel, 

DETON A'/TION. f. [detom, Latin, ] Some- 
what more forcible than the ordinary 

_ crackli:4 of ſalts in calcination; as in 
the going off of the pulvis or aurum fol- 
minans, or the like. | Quincy. 

To DF/TONIZE. v. a. ſ from detonc, Lat.] 
To calcine with detonation, Arbuthroi. 

To DETO RT. v. a. ¶ detortus, of detorgi, 
Latin.] To wreſt from the original im- 
port, Dryden. 

To DETRACT. v. 4. Idarractun, Latin. 
To derogate; to take away by envy and 


calumny. Bacon. 
DETRA/CTER. ſ. [from detract.] One chat 
takes away another's reputation. oo 

(® 


DETRA/CTION. / [detra@io, Latin 
traction, French. ] | 1 
Dcrrattion, in the native importance of the 

7 3 * g1d, 


DEV 


word, fignifies the withdrawing or taking 
off from a thing; and, as it is applied to 
the reputation, it denotes the impairing a 
man in point of fame. Ayliffe. 
PETRA/CTORY. a. [from detract.] Defa- 
matory by denial of deſert ; derogatory. 


Brown. 
* DETRA'/CTRESS. /. from detract.] A 
cenſorious woman. - Addiſon, 


DETRIMENT. ſ. ¶ detrimentum, Latin, } 
Loſs; damage; miſchief. Hooker. Evelyn. 
DETRIME/NT AL. @, | from detrimen!, ] 

Miſchievous z harmful ; cauſing loſs. 
Addiſon, 

DETRI/TION. ſ. [ detero, detritus, Latin. 
The act of wearing away. 

To DETRU/DE. v. 4. ¶ derrudo, Latin. ] To 
thruſt down; to force into a lower place. 
| Davies. 

To DETRU/NCATE, v. a. [ detrunco, Lat.] 
To lop; to cut; to ſſforten. 

DETRUNCA“TTION. /. [ from detruncate. ] 
The act of lopping. 

DETRU'SJON, . | detrufio, Latin.] The 
act of thruſting down. Keil. 

DETURBATION, ſ. [deturbo, Latin.] The 
act of throwing down; degradation. 

DEVASTA'TION, ſ. [ devaßo, Latin. |] 
Waſte; havock. _ Garth, 

DEUCE, ſ. [deux, French.] Two. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To DEVEF/LOP. v. a. [developer, French.] 
To diſengage from ſomething that enfolds 
and conceals, N Dunciad. 

DEVE/RGENCE. ſ. [ devergentia, Latin, ] 
Declivity ; declination. 

To DEVE'ST, v. a. ¶ deveſſer, French. ] 

1. To ſtrip; to deprive of cloaths. Denham. 
2. To take away any thing good. Bacon. 
3. To free from any thing bad. Prior. 

DEVE'X, a. [ devexus, Latin.] Bending 

_ down; declivous. 

DEVE/XITY. ſ. I from d4evex. ] Incurva- 
tion downwards. 

To DE'VIATE. v. n. [de via decedere, Lat.] 
1. To wander from the right or common 
Way. | Pope, 
2. To go aſtray; to err; to ſin. 

DEVIA'TION, fe [from deviate, ] 

1. The act of quitting the right way; 
error. Cbeyne. 
2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. Holder. 
3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. Clariſſa. 

DEVICE. /. [deviſe, French. )] 

I, A comrivance; a ſtratagem. 

f Atterbury, 

2. A deſign; a ſcheme formed; project; 
ſpeculation. 

3. The emblem on a ſhield. Prior, 

4. Invention ; genius, Shakeſpeare, 

DEVIL. /. I diopul, Saxon.] 

1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpiri- 
dual enemy of mankind, 


Shakeſpeare, - 


DEV 


2. A wicked man or woman. Shakeſpeayes 
3- A ludicrous term for miſchief. 
: a Granville, 
DE'VILISH. 4. [from devil.] 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil. 
Sidney. 
2. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DE'VILISHLY. ad. [from dewilifh.) In a 
manner ſuiting the devil. South, 
DE/VIOUS. a. [devius, Latin, ] 
1. Out of the common track. Holder. 
2, Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 
Thomſon, 
3. Erring ; going aftray from rectitude. 
Clariſſa. 
To DEVI/SE. v. a. [deviſer, French. ] To 
contrive; to form by art; to invent. 


Peuc ham. 
To DEVT'SE. v. n. To conſider; to con- 
trive. | Spenſer. 


DEVVSE, ſ. [deviſe, a will.] 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by 
will. | : Covel. 
2. Contrivance. | Hooker. 
To DEVLSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
grant by will. 
DEVITISER. /. [from deviſc.] A contriver ; 
an inventer, Grew, 
DE/VITABLE. a. [devitabilis, Lat.] Poſſi- 
ble to be avoided. | 
DEVIT ATION. ſ. [devitatio, Lat.] The 
act of eſcaping. 
DEVOYID, a. | wuide, Fr.] 
1. Empty; vacant; void, 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 
evil. Dryden, 
DEVOYIR. ſ. [devoir, French.] 
1. Service. Kinolles, 
2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. Pope. 
To DEVO/LVE. v. a. [ devolvo, Latin.] 
1. To roll down. Moadꝛbard. 
2. To move from one hand to another. 
| Addiſon, 
To DEVO'LVE. v. . To fall in ſucceſſion 
into new hands. Decay of Picty. 
DEVOLU'TION. ſ. [devolutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of rolling down, H/oodzwward, 
2, Removal from hard to hand. Hale, 
DEVORA7/TION. /. [from devero, Latin. ] 
The act of devouring. | 
To DEVO”/TE, v. a, [dewetus, Lat.] 
1, To dedicate z to conlecrate, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To addict; to give up to ill. Grew. 
2. To curſe; to execrate. Dryden. 
DEVO'TEDNESS. ſ. from desute.] The 
ſtate of being devoted or dedicated. Beyle. 
DEVOT EE. ſ. [devor, French. ] One erco- 
neouſly or ſuperftitiouſly religious; a bigot. 
DEV O/ TION. f. [ dewctien, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedi- 
Cave, 
2. Piety; 


Spenſer, | 
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DEW 
. Piety; acts of religion. Dryden. 
3. An act of external worſhip, Heoter. 
4. Prayer; expreſſion of devotion. 
Spenſer. Sprat. 
g The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong 
Tenſe of dependance upon Gad. 
Law on Cbriſt s Perfection. 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or cere- 
mony. | . Shakeſpeare. 
F. Strong affection; ardent love. 
Clarendon. 
38. Diſpoſal; power. Clarendon, 
DEVO'TIONAL. a. [from devotion.] Per- 
taining to devotion. King Charles, 
DEVO'TIONALIST. ſ. I from dewoticn. |] 
A man zealous without knowledge. | 


To DEVOUR. v. 4. [ devers, Latin. ] 


1. To cat up ravenouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity 
and violence. Joel ii. 3. 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate, South, 
PEVOU'RER. ,. [from devorr-] A con- 
ſumer ; he that devours. Decay of Prety. 
DEVOY/UT, 2. [dewotus, Latin. ] 
1. Pious ; religious; devoted to holy du- 
Bn Rogers. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. Dryden. 
3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety, Milton. 
DEVO'UTLY. ad. [from devurr. ] Pioully ; 
with ardent devotion ; religiouſly, 
| | Donne. Addiſon. 
DEUSE. ſ. [more properly than dence, Ju- 
uius; from Dufins, the name of a certain 
ſpecies of evil lpirits,} The devil. 
| | Congreve, 
DEUTERO/GAMY. /. [ d$vr:ps;and y2yces. ] 
A fecond marriage, 
DEUTERO/NOMY. J. DItvreęeg and g.] 


The ſecond book of the Jaw, being the 


fifth book of Moſes. 
DEUTERO'SCOPY. /. |  vrtgs; and ga- 
wiz, ] The ſecond intention. Brown. 


DEW. /. { w&2p, Saxon. ] The moiſture 


upon the ground. Pope. 
To DEW. v. 4. [from the noun.] To wet 
das with dew; to moiſten. Spenſer. 
DE'WBERRY. ſ. [ from dew and berry.] 
Raſberries. Haumer. Shakeſpeare, 
DEWBESPRE/NT. port. { dero and be- 
fprene.] Sprinkled with dew. Milton. 


DEWDROP. , [| dew and drop. ] 4 drop 


of dew-which ſparkles at fun- riſe. Tickeil. 
DE'WLAP. /. | from lapping or licking the 
det 


1. The fleſh that hangs down from the 
throat of oxen. Addiſon, 
2. A lp flaccid with age. Shakeſpeare. 
DE/WLAPT. 2. [from dervlap.] Furniſhed 
with dewlaps. Shakeſpeare. 


DEWWORNM. ſ. [ from dew and worm. 


A worm found in dew, Walon, 
DEWY, a, [from dero, ] 


DIA 


1. Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew. 
| : | Mien. 

2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. Milton. 
DE'XTER, a. [ Latin, } The right ; not 
the left. Shakeſpeare, 
DEXTE/RITY, ſ. [dexteritas, Latin.f 

1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readi- 

neſs to attain ſkill, 

2. Readineſs of contrivance. Bacen, 
DE'XTEROVUS. 4. dexter, Latin. 

1. Expert at any manual employment ; 

active; ready. 

2. Expert in management; ſubtle; full of 

expedients. Locke, 
DE'XTTEROUSLY. ad. | from dexterous. ] 

Expertly ; ſkilfully ; artfully, South, 
DE/XTRAL. 8. Ha Latin. ] The 

right ; not the left, Bawn, 
DEXTRA/LITY. g. [from dextral.] The 

ſtate of being on the right ſide. Brewy, 
DIABE'TES. /. [%aBding.] A morbid co- 

piouſneſs of urine. . Derhan, 
DIABO'LICAL. 7 @. [from diabolus, Lat.] 


DIABOULICK, $ Deviliſn; partaking of 
the qualities of the devil. Ray, 
DIACC'DIUM, ſ. [ Latin.] The ſyrup of 


POPPiEs- 
DIACO/USTICS, ſ. L Nag N.] The 
doctrine of ſounds, : | 
DVADEM. ſ. [diadema, Latin. }] 
1. A tiara; an enſizn of royalty bound 
about the head of eaſtern monarchs, 
Spenſer, 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the 
head; the crown. Denham, Roſcommon, 
DIADE'MED. @. [from diadem.] Adorned 
with a diadem. ; Pope. 
DVADROM, ſ. Nag. The time in 


which any motion is performed. Locle. 


DIA RE SIS. ſ. I Zaig:zoig. ] The ſepan- 


tion or disjunction of ſyllables; as a" er, 
DlAGNO STICK. ſ. | hayuuorn, ] A 
ſymptom by which a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed 


from others. | Coll ier. 
DIA/GONAL. a. [ Tag», ] Reaching 
from one angle to another, Bron, : 
DI&/GONAL. /. {from the adjective.] A 
line drawn from angle to angle. Locke, 
DIA/GONALLY. ad. [from diagonal.] In 
a diagonal direction. Brown, 


DVAGRAM. /. { $;49;appen.] A delinea- 
tion of geometrical figures; .a mathema · 
tical ſcheme, Bentley, 
DIAGRY/DIATES. ſ. [ from diagrydivn, 
Lat.] Strong purgatives made with dia- 
_ gryd:um. Fliyer. 
DAL. ſ. [diale, Skinner.] A plate marked 
with lines, where a hand or ſhadow ſhevs 
the hour. Clanvillt. 


DIAL-PLATE. ſ. [ dial and plate.] That 


i i ked. 
on which hours or lines are mar go 1 


DIALECT, 


DIA 


DVALECT. ſ. LNA. 
1. The ſubdiviſion of a language. 
2. Stile; manner of expreſſion, Hooker, 
3. Language; ſpeech, South, 

DIALE'CTICAL. a. { from dialectick.] Lo- 
ical; argumental. Boyle. 

DIALEICTICK. h. [ NASA n.] Logick; 
the act of reaſoning. : 

DVALLING. /. [from dial. ] The ſciaterick 
ſcience ; the knowledge of ſhadows, 

DVALIST, . [from dial.] A conſtructer 
of-drals.  - - Moxon. 

DIALO GIST. /. [from dialegue.] A ſpeaker 
in a dialogue or conference, 

DVALOGUE. /. [d:anoy3g.] A conference; 
a converſation between two or more. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

To DV/ALOGUE. v. 2. [ from the noun. ] 
To diſcourſe with. Shakeſpeare. 

DIA'/LYSIS. ſ. [$aav3;.] The figure in 
rhetorick by which ſyllables or words are 
divided, 

DIA METER. ſ. de and Ar. The 
line which, paſſing through the center of a 
circle, or other curvilinear figure, divides 
it into equal parts. Raleigh. 

DIA'\METRAL. a. [from diameter. ] De- 
{cribing the diameter, Fe. 

DIA/METRALLY. ad. | from diametral. } 
According to the direction of a diameter. 

: Hammond, 
 DIAME/TRICAL, 4. [from diameter.] 
I. Deſcribing a diameter, 
2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 
Government of the Tongue. 

DIAME/TRICALLY. ad. | from diametri- 
cal.] In a diametrical direction. 

Clarendoen. 

DV/AMOND. ſ. [I diamant, French; adamas, 

Latin.] The diamond, the moſt valuable 
and hardeſt of all the gems, is, when pure, 

perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureſt 

water. The largeſt ever known is that in 
the poſſeſſion of the great Mogul, which 
weighs two hundred and ſeventy- nine ca- 
rats, and is computed to be worth ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- nine thouſand two 
hundred and forty- four pounds. Hill. 

DVAPASE. ſ. [ Ng A chord in- 
cluding all tones. Spenſer. 

DIAPA/SON, ſ. I Siaratoy. ] A term in 
muſick, _ Craſhaw. 

DVAPER. 4. [ diapre, French, ] 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other 
figures, Spenſer, 
2, A napkin, Shakeſpeare. 

To DVAPER. v. a. [from the noun, 
1. To variegate; to diverſify. 

2. To draw flowers upon cloaths. 


Howel. 


5 : . Peac ham. 
VIAPHANE'ITY, ſ. | from Nagariia, ] 
Tranſparency ; pellueidneſs. Ray. 


' DFE 


DIAPHA'/NICK. a. [d and Sanz. ] 
Tranſparent ; pellucid. Raleigh, 
DIA/PHANOUS. a. [3:a and $d4ww,] Tranſ- 
parent; clear. Raleigh, 
DIAPHORE'TICE. a. [Y$oenrm;.] Lu- 
dorifick; promoting a perſpiration. 
| Arbuthnot, 
DIV'APHRAGM. ſ. [%aqpeayp4e.] 
1. The midriff which divides the upper ca- 
vity of the body from the lower, 
2. Any diviſion or partition which divides 
a hollow body. | Woodward, 
DIARRHOEA. h. LN FF.] A flux of the 
belly. : UINCY 
DIARRHOE'TICE, 3. | from diarrhea. ] 
Promoting the flux of the belly ; folutive; 
purgpative. Arbutbnot. 
DVARY. ſ. [diarium, Latin.] An account 
of every day; a journal, Tatler. 


| DIA/STOLE. J. Cd cr. 


1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 
ſyllable is made long. ky 
2. The dilatation of the heart, Ray, 
DIA/STYLE. ſ. Id and c, a pillar. ] A 
ſort of edifice where the piilars ſtand at 
ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thickneſs are 
allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 
DIATE/SSERON. .. [of $a and Tiocige, 
four.] An interval in mufck, compoſed 
of one greater tone, one leſſer, and one 
greater ſemi-tone. Harris. 


DVBBLE. /. [from dipfe!, Dutch. A ſmall 


ſpade, 
DICA/CTTY, ſ. [dicacitas, Lat.] Pertneſs; 
ſaucineſs. Dia. 


DVBSTONE. /. A little ftons which chil- 
dren throw at-another ftone. Locke. 
DICE. /. The plural of die. See DIE. 


Bentley. 
To DICE, v. z. [from the noun.] To game 
with dice, Shakeſpearg. 


DICE-BOX. ſ. ſdice and bax.] The box from 
whence the dice are thrown, Addiſon, 


DVCER. f. [from dice, ] A player at dice; 


a gameſter. | Shakeſpeare. 
DICH. ad. This word ſeems corrupted from 
dit for do it. Shake peare. 
DICHC/TOMY. g. [8x:reuiz.] Diftribu- 
tion of ideas by pairs. 
DI/CHER of Leather. ſ. [ dicra, low Lat.] 
Ten hides, Sa Diet. 
To DVCTATE. v. 4. { dif, Latin. } To 
deliver to another with authority, Pope. 
DVCTATE. ſ. [dictatum, Latin, ] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority, Pricr. 
DICTA'TION. / {from dictate.] The act 
or practice of dictating. 
DICTATOR, ſ. [Latin,] 
I. A magiſtrate of Rome made in times 
of exigence, and inveſted with abſolute au- 
thority. Waller. 
2. One 
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DIE 


2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 
Milton, 
One whoſe credit or authority enables 
im to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others, Locke, 
DICTATORIAL. 4. [from diator.] Au- 
thoritative ; confident ; dogmatical. Watts. 

DICTA/TORSHIP. ſ. [from diFa:5r.] 


x. The office of a diftator. - TJ/otton. 
2. Authority; infolent confidence. 
Dryden. 


DICTA'TURE. /. [ dicatura, Latin.] The 
office of a dictator. | 

DVCTION, . | di&#ion, Fr.] Stile; lan- 
guage; expreſſion. Dryden. 

DCTION ART. . [ difiorarium, Latin. ] 
A book containing the words of any lan- 
guage ; a vocabulary; a wurd-book. 


| Warts. 
DID. of do. ['ord, Saxon, ] | 
I. The preterite of do. Shateſpeare, 
2. The fign of the preter- imperfect tenſe. 
Dryden. 
It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, 

I did really love him, | | 
DIDA/CTICAL. 2 a. [ 32zxlaw;. ] Pre- 
DIDA'/CTICE. \ ceptive; giving precepts : 
as a didactick poem is a poem that gives 
rules for ſome art. Ward. 
DVDAPPER. /. ¶ from dip. ]J A birs that 

dives into the water, 
DIDA'SCALICKE. a. [ 3Za5x2aic. ] Pre- 
ceptive ; didactick. Prior, 
To DVDDER. v. . [ diddern, Teut. zittern, 
Germ.] To quake with cold; to ſhiver. 
A provincial word. | Sinner. 


DIDST., The ſecond perſon of the preter 


tenſe of de. See Dro, Dryden, 
To DIE. v. a. deaz, Saxon.] To tinge ; 
to colour. Milton, 
DIE, /. [from the verb.] Colour; tincture ; 
ſtain; hue acquired. 8 Bacon. 


To DIE. v. . [>eavian, Saxon. ] 


1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into 


another ſtate of exiſtence, Sidney. 
2. To periſh by violence or diſeaſe. 
Dryden. 
3» To be puniſhed with death. Hammnd, 
4. To be loſt; to periſh; to come to no- 


thing. | Spectator. 
5. To fink ; to faint. | 1 Sam, 
6. [In theology, } To periſh everkifting}y, 
| Haþevell, 
7. Tolanguiſh with pleaſure or tenderneſs. 

P: pe. 
8. Tovanih. Ae. 
9. [In the ſtile of lovers] To tanguith 
with affection. | Tater, 
10. To wither as a vegetable. John, 


11. To grow vapid, as liquor, 
PIE. , pl. dice. [ de, French. 
I, A ſmall eube, marked on its faces 


DIF 


with numbers from one to fix, which 
gameſters throw in play, South, 
2. Hazard; chance. Spenſer, 
3- Any cubick body. 
DIE. /. plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed in coin. 


age. . Stoift, 
DYER, ſ. [from die.] One who follows the 
trade of dying. Waller, 


DIET. /. [di&ra, low Latin; Sara] 
1. Food; proviſions for the mouth; victu- 
als. Raleigb. 
2. Food regulated by the rules of medi- 
eine. Temple. 
To DUVET. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To give food to. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To board; to ſupply with diet. 
To DYET: v. ». 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick. 
2. To eat; to feed. Milton, 
DiET-DRINK. ſ. [diet and drint.] Medi- 
cated liquors, | Locke, 
DYVET. /. German.] An aſſembly of princes 
' or eſtates. Raleigh, 


 DVETARY. a. fſrom diet. Pertaining to 


the rules of diet. 
DIETER. ſ. from diet. ] One who pre- 
ſcribes rules tor eating. Shakeſpeare, 
DIETE'TICAL. 7 /. [arr.] Relate 
DIETE/TICK. 5 Ing to diet; belonging to 
the mevicinal cautions about the uſe of 
food. Arbuthnit, 
To DIFFER. v. 2. [differo, Latin. ] 
1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the ſame with 
thoſe of another. Adiiſor, 
2. Tocontend ; to be at variance, Rowe, 
3. To be of a contrary opinion. Burnet, 
DVFFERENCE. ſ. [differentia, Latin,] 
1. State of being diſtin from ſomething, 


Hooler. 

2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. | Raleigh, 
3. The difproportion between one thing 
and another, Hayward, 
4. Diſpute ; debate ; quarrel, Sandys. 
5. Diflinftion, _ : Tillatſin, 
6. Point in queſtion z ground of contro- 
verſy. Sbakeſpeart, 
7. A logical diſtinction. Bacir. 
8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential 
marks. Davies, 
To DVFFERENCE. v. a, To cauſe 2 dif- 
ference. Halder. 


DIFFERENT. a. [from differ. ] ; 
1, Diſtinct; not the ſame, Addiſon 
2. Of many contrary qualities, [Phiips, 
3. Unlike; diſſimilar. : 

DIFFERE'NTIAL Method, conſiſts in de- 
ſcending from whole quantities to their in. 
finitely ſmall differences, and compan"s 
together theſe infinitely ſmall differences, 


- 7 Harris. 
of what kind ſoever they be DIFFER» 


mw 


DIFFERENTLY. ad. [from different] Tn 


a different manner, Boyle, 
DIFFV/CIL. a. [ difficilis, Latin.] 
1. Difficult; hard; not eaſy, Fudibras, 


2. Scrupulous, Bacon, 


DIFFI'CILNESS. ſ. [from di cil.] DPiſfi- 


culty to be perſuaded, con. 
DIFFICULT. a. | difficilis, W 
1. Hard; not eaſy; not facil. It is 4i- 


cult in the eyes of this people. Zachar, 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 
3. Hard to pleaſe; peeviſh, 
DUFFICULTLY. aa. | from difficult.] Hard- 
ly; with difficulty. | Rovers. 
DIFFICULTY. J. from diffculr?, French. ] 
1. Hardneſs; contrariety to eaſineſs. 


Rogers. 

2. That which is hard to accompliſh, 
8 South, 
- Diſtreſs; oppoſition. Dryden. 
4 Perplexity in affairs, Addiſon. 
. Objection ; cavil, S207. 


To DIF FIDE. v. rn. [ diffdo, Latin, } To 
diſtruſt ; to have no confidence in. Dryden. 
DVFFIDENCE. /. from diffide. ] Diſtruſt; 
'_ _ want of confidence, © Locke. 
DI'FFIDENT. a. [from d:fide.]J Not con- 
fident; not certain. = 
1 0 King Charles. Clar'ſa. 
To DIFFI/ND. v. a. ¶ diffind:, Latin. ] Lo 
cleave in two. | 
DIFFVSSiON. ſ. [diffffio, Latin.] The act 
of cleaving. | 
DIFFLA/TION. ſ. [ diFare, Latin. ] The 
act of ſcattering with a blaſt of wind. 


DVFFLUENCE. 7 /. {from diffluo, Lat.] 
DIV/FFLUENCY. I The quality of falling. 


away on all fides, Broœxun. 

DIFFLUENT, a. {difluvens, Latin.] Flow- 
ing every way; not fixed. 

DUVFFORM. a. [from forma, Latin.] Con- 
trary to uniform; having parts of ditte*- 
ent ſtructure; as a difform flower, one of 
which the leaves are urlike each other. 

3 eoton. 

DIFFO'RMITY. g. | from difform. ] Di- 
verſity of form; irregularity 5 diſſimili- 

tude. Brown. 
IFFRANCHISEMENT. . | frarchije, 
French.] The act of taking away the 
privileges of a city. 

To DIFFU/SE. v. 4. {diffuſus, Lat.] 
1. To pour out upon a plane, 

2. To Neid to ſcatter. 

DIFFU'SE. 4. [ diſfi ſus, Lat.] 

1. Scaitered ; widely ſpread. 
2, Copious; not conciſe. 

DIFFU'SED. part. a. Wild, unconth, irre- 

gular, | Shakeſpeare. 


Burnct. 
M.lton. 


DIFFU/SEDLY. ad. [from diffiſed.] Wide- 
ly ; diſperſedly. | 
DIFFU'SEDNESS. /. [from diffuſed.] The 
ſtate of being diffuf-d; 
Vor. I, 


diſpurſion, * 


DIG 
DIFFU'SELY, ad. from difuſe.] 
1. Wid-ly ; extenſively, | 
2. Copicuſly ; not conciſely, 
DIFFU'SION. g. [from diffuſe. ] 

1. Diſperſion; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
every way. Boyte. 
2. Copiouſneſs; exuberance of ſtile, 

DIFFU'S:VE. a. | trom diff«ſe.] 
1. Having the quality of ſcattering any 
thing every way. Dryden, 
2, Scattered ; diſperſed. Sourt , 
3. Extended; in full exterfion, Jillatſon. 
DIFFU'/SIVELY. ad, from aiffy 47. 17 
Widely ; extenfively, _ | 
DIFFU/SLVENESS. /. [fram diffifrwe. ] 

1. Extenſion ; diſperſion, 

2. Want of conciſeneſe, Addiſon, 
To DIG. v. a. preter. dig, or digged ; part. 
pail. dg, or digged. | dypger, Danith. ] 


I. To pierce with a ſpade. Ezikil!, 
2. To torm by digging, Whitgit. 
3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a ſpade. Temple. 
4. To picrce with a ſharp point, Dryer, 
5. To gain by digging, I oodæuard. 


To DIG, v. a. To work with a ſpade, Feb. 
To DIG up. v. a. To throw up that which 
is covered with earth. Shaxeſpeare. 
DVGERENT. a. [dig erens, Latin.) That 
which has the power of digeſting, a 
DIG EST. ſ. [ digeſta, Latin.] The pandect 
of the civil law. : Bacon. 
To DIGE'ST. v. a. [ digero, digeſtum, Lat.] 
1. To diſtribute into various claſſes or re- 
poſitories; to range methodically. 
2. To concoct in the ſtomach. Prior. 
3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler: a 
chemical term. e 
4. To range methodically in the mind. 


. Thomſon. 
5. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or me- 
thod. a Shakeſpeare, 
6. To receive without loathing ; not to 
re ject. FPeacham. 
7. To receive and enjoy. Shakeſf eare, 


8. [In chirurgery.} To diſpoſe a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 
To DIGE'ST. v. 1. To generate matter ag 
a wound, 
DIGE/STER. ſ. [from digep.] | 
1. He that digeſts or concocts his food, 
Arbuthnet. 
2. A ftrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with 
a very ſtrong heat, any bony ſubſtances, ſo 
as to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. 
3. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the 
concottive power. Temple. 
DIGE/STIBLE. a. [ from dig.] Capable 
of being digeſted, | Bacon. 
DIGE'STION. /. [from digef,] 
1. The act of concoQting ſoad. Temple. 
2, The preparation of matter by a chemi- 
cal heat. Blackmore, 
. 3. Re- 


DIG 


3 Reduction to a plan. Temple. 
4. The aQ of diſpoſing a wound to gener- 
ate matter, 
DIGESTIVE. a. [from dig:f.] 
1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, 
Brown. 
2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 
: Hale. 
3. Conſiderating; methodiſing. Dryden. 
DIGE'STiVE. /. from dig.] An appli- 
cation which diſpoſes a wound to generate 


matter, | Wiſeman, 
DYVGGER. ſ. | from dig.] One that opens 
the ground with a ſpade, Boyle. 


To DIGHT. v. 3. [dihran, to prepare, 
Saxon, } To dreſs; to deck; to adorn. 
Milton. 
DI Orr. ſ. [igitas, Latin.] 
1. The meaſure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. Boyle. 
2. The tweltth part of the diameter of the 
fun or moon, 3 
3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle 
figures. Broꝛon. 
DUVGITATED. «a. | from digitus, Latin. ] 
Branched out into divifions like fingers. 
Brown, 
DiGLADIA'TION. ſ. [digladiar;s, Latin. ] 
A combat with ſwords; any quarrel. 
Canville. 
DIGNIFIED. a. from digrifp.} Inveſted 
with ſome dignity. life. 
DIGNIFICA'TION. /. [from digntfy. ] Ex- 
altation. Walton. 
To DYGNIFY. v. a. | from dignus and fa - 
cio, Lat.] 
1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. 
2. To honcur; to adorn, Ber, Febnſon. 
DVGNITARY. ſ. f from digrus, Lat.] A 
clergyman advanced to ſome dignity; to 
ſome rank above that of a parochial prieſt, 


Swift, 

PVGNITY. ſ. [digritar, Latin.] 
1. Rank of elevation. Hoc ker. 
2. Grandeur of mien. Clar:/ja. 


© - 3. Advancement; preferment ; high place. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. [Among eceleſiaſticks.] That promo- 
tion or preferment to which any juriſdiction 
is annexed. life. 
5. Maxims; general principles. Breu. 
6, In aſtrolcgy.] The planet is in dig- 
nity when it is in any ſign. 
DIGNO'TION. /. [jfrom dignoſce, Latin. ] 
Diſtinction. Brown. 
To DIGRE'SS. v. . [ aigreſſus, Lat.] 
1. To turn out of the road. 
2. To depart from the main deſign. Locke. 


- 2. To wander; te expatiate. Brereuocd. 
To tranſgreſs; to deviate. Shakeſp. 


 DFGRESSION. ſ. [dezreffio, Latin, } 
1. A paſſage deviating from the main te- 
nour, f Denham. 


DIL 


2. Deviation. | Fratun. 


DIJUDICA'TION, /. [ dijudicatio, Latin.] 
Judicial diſtinction. 

DIKE. ſ. Dic, Saxon, ] - 

I. A channel to receive water. Pope. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

| Comuley, 

To DILA'CERATE, v. a. [dilacers, Lat.] 

To tear; to rend. Brown, 

DILACERA'TION, 7 [ frem dilaceratio, 
Latin.] The act of rending in two. 

Arbuthr:t, 


To DILA'NIATE. v. a. [ di/anio, Latin, } 


To ruin; to throw down. 


DILAPIDA'TION. ( { dilapidatio, Eatn. | 
uft 


The incumbent's ſuftering any edifices of 
lis eccleſiaſtical living, to go to ruin or de- 


Cay. | Apylifie, 
DILATABULITY. /. [from dilatable.] The 
quality of admitting extenſion. Ray. 


DILAT TABLE. a. [hom dilate.] Capab& 
of extenſion. Arbutbnot. 
DILATA/TIOV. /. [from dilatatio, Latin. ] 
I. The. act of extending into greater ſpace. 
Holder, 
2. The {tate of being extended. N. 
To DILA'TE. v. a. | dilato, Latin.] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out. Watlcr, 
2. To relate at large; to tell difful-ly and 
coplcuſly, Sbateſpeure. 
To DILA “TE. v. ». 
1. To widen ; to grow wide. Adciſor, 
2. To ſpeak largely and copiouſly. Carer. 
DILA'TOR. g. { trom dilate.] That uhicn 
widens or extends, A butbrot, 
DI'LATORINESS. /. [from dilatory.] Slou- 
neſs; ſiuggiſhneſs. | 
DILATORY. a. ſ dilatoire, French. ] Tar- 
dy; flow; ſluggiſh, Hayward. Otway. 
DILE/CTION. . I dilefio, Latin, ] The 
act of loving. Boyt:, 
DILE MMA. /. [:uue.] 
1. An argument equally concluſive by con- 
trary ſuppoſitions, Crnvicy, 
2. A difficult or dovbtful choice. Pye. 


_ DVLIGENCE. f. { diligentra, Latin. ] In- 


duſtry ; aſſiduity: the contrary to $348 
| | 2 Pet, 
DUVLIGENT, a. [dil gens, Lat.] . 
1. Conſtant in application; perſevering in 
endeavour ; aſſiduous; not lazy. Prin, 
2. Conſtantly applied; proſecuted with 
activity. Deuteronomy. 
DVLIGENTLY. ad. [from diligent. ] With 
aſſiduity; with hecd and perſeverance; 
, i Diyder. 
DILL., ſ. ſtile, Saxon.] An herb. 
DILU/CID. a. [ dilucidus, Latin. ] 
1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 
2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. ; 
To DILU/CIDATE. v. a. | from dilucidarn, 
Latin.] Ty make clear or plain; fo ©: 
plain. Brow. 


pipe! 


„ PY 


DIM 


- DILUCIDA'TION, .. from dilucidatio, 
Lat.] The act of making clear, 
DYLUENT. a. [ diluens, Latin. } Having 
the power to thin other matter. 
DVLUENT. ſ. [from the adjective.] That 
which thins other matter. Arbuthnet. 
To DILU'TE, v. . [ dilue, Latin. ] 
1, To make thin. Locke, 
2. To make weak. Newton. 
DILU/TER: ſ. I from dilate.] That which 
makes any thing elſe thin. Arbuthr,oc, 
DILU!TION. /. {dilztio, Lat.] The act of 
making any thing thin or weak, Arbutb. 
' DILU'VIAN. a. [from diluvium, Lat.] Re- 


lating to the deluge. Burret. 
DIM. a. [oimme, Saxon. ] 

1. Not having a quick fight, Davies. 

2. Dull of apprehenſion. Rogers. 

3. Not clearly feen ; obſcure. Locke. 


4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not lu - 
minous. Spenſer. 
To DIM. 2. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To cloud; to darken. Lecke, 
2. To make leſs bright; to obſcure, Sper. 
DIME'NSION. /. [ dimenſio, Latin., } Space 
contained in any thing; bulk; extent; 
capacity. Dryden. 
DIME/NSIONLESS. a. | from dimenſion. 
Without any definite bulk. Milton. 
DIME!NSIVE. a. [dimenſus, Latin. ] That 
which marks the boundaries or outlines, 
Dawes. 
DIMICA'TION. .. [dimicatio, Latin, ] A 
battle; the act of fighting. Die, 
DIMIDIA'TION. ſ. j dimidiatio, Lat.] The 
act of halving. Dict. 
To DIMIV/NISH. v. @. [ diminuo, Latin. 
I. To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtruction 
of any part. © Locke, 
2. Toimpair; to leſſen ; to degrade, Mil. 
3. To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs: the contrary to add. Deut. 
To DIMINISH. v. ». To grow leſs; to 
be impaired, Dryden, Pope. 
DIMI'NISHINGLY. ad. | from diminiſh. I 
In a manner tending to vilify, Locke, 
DIMINU/TION\, f. [diminutio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of making leſs, Heoker. 
2. The ſtate of growing leſs. Newton. 
3. Diſcredit; loſs of digni:y. Philips. 
4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of repu- 
tation. 1 XK. Charles, 


5. [ In architecture.] The contraction 


of a diameter of a column, as it aſcends, 

DIMUNUTIVE. a. [ diminutivus, Latin. ] 
Small; little. South, 

DIMUNUTIVE. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. A word formed to expceſs littleneſs; as 
maniken, in Engliſh a little man. Cotton, 
2. A ſmall thing. Shakeſpeare. 


DIMUNUTIVELY. ad. [from diminutive. ] 
In a diminutive manner, 


DIMI'NUTIVENESS. /. [from diminutive. ] 
Smalneſs; littleneſs ; pettyneſs. 


DI'MISH. 4. {from dim.] Somewhat dim. 


Swift, 
DI'MISSORY. a. [dimifſerivs, Lat.] That 


by which a man is diſmiſſed to ancther 


juriſdiction. Aylitfe. 
DIMITY. . A fine kind of fuflian, or 

cloth of cotton.! Wiſeman, 
DIUMLY. a. ¶ from dim.] 

1. Not with a quick fight ; not with a 

clear perception. Milton. 

2. Not brightly ; not luminouſly, Beyle. 
DVMNESS. /. [from dim. ] 

1. Dulneſs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity, 

. Decay of Piety, 

DVMPLE. ſ. [dint, a hole; dintle, a little 

hole. Skinner. ] Cavity or depreſſion in the 

cheek or chin. Crero. 
To DVUMPLE. v. 2. from the noun.] To 
ſink in ſmall cavities. Dryden. 
DIV MPLED. @. | from dimple.] Set with 


dimples. | Shakeſpeare. 
DI'MPLY, a. [from dimple,] Full of dim- 
ples. Wharton, 


DIN. /. ['oyn, a noiſe, Sax.) A loud noiſe z 


a violent and continued ſound. Smith, 
To DIN. s. a. ſirom the noun. ] 
1. To ſtun with noiſe. Orzvay. 


2, To impreſs wich violent and continued 
noiſe, Sift, 
To DINE. v. n. | diner, French, } To cat 
the chief meal about the middle of the day. 


5 Clarenden. 

To DINE. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed. Dryden, 
DINE/TICAL. a. [| mms, J Whirling 
round; vertiginous. Ray. 
To DING. . 4. pret. dung. ¶ dringen, 


Dutch, ] 

1. To daſh with violence. 

2. To impreſs with force. a 
To DING. v. 2. To bluſter; to bounce; 

to huff. ; Arbutl not. 
DING DON G. ſ. A word by which the 

ſound of bells is imitated, Shakeſj eue. 
DI/NGLE. . [from den, a hollow, } A 

hollow between hills. Milton. 
DINING-ROOM. ſ. [dine and room.) The 

principal apartment of the houſe. Tayl:r. 
DINNER. .. [diner, French. ] The chief 

meal; the meal eaten about the middle of 

the dav _ Tayior. 
DINNER -TIME. ſ. [dinner and time.] The 


time of dining. Dope. 
DIN T. /. [ Dynr, Saxon. ] 
I. A blow; a ſtroke, Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow. Dryden. 
Violence; force; power. Aadiſen. 


To DIN T. . a. | from the neun.] To 
mark with a cavity by a blow. Denre. 
12 DINU- 
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' DIO'PTRICK 


DIR 


DINUMER A/TION. ſ. [dinumeratic, Lat.] 
The act of Os out ſingly, 
DIOCE'SAN. . { ſrem « zocefs. J A biſhop 
as he ftands related to his own clergy or 
: fock, Tat! itrs 
DVOCESS, , Fdiercefs, Lat.] The circuit of 
every bithop? $ juriſdiction. Ccævel. Whitgi/t. 
DIO'PTRICAL., J. TTcerlouar.] Afford- 
ing a medium for the 
fieht ; angie the ſight in the view of 
- diſtant Obie As. More. 
DiO'PTRICKS. . A part of opticks, 
treating or the different refractions of the 
light. Harris. 
DIORTHRO'SIS. .. Þ NfigSewrr;. } An 
operation by which crooked members are 
made even, ; Harris. 
To DIP. v. à. particip. dipped, or dift. 
!Dippan, Sax. dooper, Dutch. ] 
1. Fo immerge; to put into any liquor. 


Ayliſfe. 

2. To mciſten; to wet. Aſilion. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. Dryden, 

4. To engage as apt; =. Dryden. 
To DIP, . . 

1. To fink; to immerge. LEA arge. 

2. To enter; to pierce. Grarwille, 


3. To enter ſlightly into any thing. Pope. 
4. To drop by chance into any — 3 to 
chuſe by chance. 

DFPCHICK. /. [from dip and chich.] The 


name of a bird, Carew. 


. DIPE'TALOUS, 2. N: and wiraku. ] 


Having two flower leaves, 


 DV/PPER. . [from die.] One that dips in 


the water. 


DYPPING Need?e. ſ. A device which ſhews 


a particular property of the magnetick 
needle, Pbilis. 


DYPATHONG. /. ND. ] A coali- 


tion of two vowels to form one ſound; as 
vain, lea, Cæſar. Holder. 


DIPL OE. /. Te inner plate or lamina of 


the ſkull, 
DIPLO'MA. ſ. N.] A letter or 
writing Pong ſome privilege, 
DYPSAS. { from 529. A ſerpent 
whoſe bie procuces unquenchable thirſt, 
Milion. 
DI/PTOTE. ſ. Na.] A noun con ſiſt- 
ing of two cases only. Clark. 
DPPTYCH. {. [ diotycba, Lat.] A regiſter 
of biſhops and marty7s, ' Stifling fleet. 
DIRE. a. {diru:, Lat.] Dreadful ; diſmal ; 


movurnful ; horrible, Milton. 
DIRE'CT. 4 Airectus, Latin.] 

1. Straight „ not crooked, 

2. Not oblique. ; Bentley. 


J. In aſtronomv.] Appearing fo an eye 
on earth to move progreſſively through the 
zodiack, not retroga ſe. Dryden, 
4. Not collateral." . 


DIR 


5. Apparently tending to ſome end. 
Sidney, Locks, 
6. Open ; not ambiguous, Bacon, 
. Plain ; expreſs, 
To DIRE'C” T. v. 4. [ directum, Latin.] 


1. To aim in a ſtraight line. Pope, 
2. To point aguinſt as a mark, Dryden, 
3. regulate ; to adjuſt, Ecclus. 
4. To preſcribe certain meaſure; to mak 
out a certain courſe, Job. 


To order; to command. 
DIRECT ER. g. [ director, Latin.] 
1, One that directs. 
2. An inſtrument that ſerv es to guide any 
manual operation, 
DOC: J. [direic, Latin.] 
Aim at a certain point. Smelridre, 
2. Motion impreſſed by a certain imp alſe, 
Locke, 
3. Order; command; preſcription. Haber. 
DIRE/CTIVE. 2. [from direct. 
1. Having the power of direct on. 
Bruanball., 
2. Inſorming; ſhewing the way. 
Them:n, 
DIRE/CTLY. ad. [from dire&.] 
1. In a ſtraight line; rectilineally. Dryer, 
2. Immediately ; apparently ; without cir- 
cumlocution. Hcoler. 
DIRECTNESS. /. [from dir ect.] Straight. 
neſs; tendency to any point; the neareſt 
way. Bentley, 
DIRE'CTOR. f. [ director, Latin, ] 
1. One that has authority over others; 2 


ſuperintendent. Scoift, 
2 A rule; an ordinante, Suit. 
An inſtructor. Hceoler. 
5 One who is conſulted in caſes of con- 
ſcience, Dryden. 
5: An inſtrument i in ſurgery, by which the 
and is gnided in its operation. Sharp. 


DIRE'CTORY. . [ from directer.] The 
book which the factious preachers pub- 
liſhed in the rebellion for the direction of 
their ſect in acts of worſhip, ; 

Oxford Reaſons againſ} the Covenant, 
DVREFUL., 3. Dire; dreadtul, Pepe. 
DIURENESS. ſ. {from dire. ] Diſmalneſs; 

horror; hideouſneſs. Sbaleſpeare. 

DIRE/PTION, /. { direptio, Latin, ] The 
act of plundering. 

DIRGE. 7. A mournful ditty; a ſong of 


lamentation. Sand yt. 
DIRK. ſ. [han Earſe word.] A kind of 
5 ag ger. Tickell, 

To DIRKE. v. 4. To ſpoil; vo ruin. 
Spenſer, 


1 ſ. [ diyt, Putch. 

1. Mud; filth; mne. Male. 
Meanneſs; tord1-invfs, 

To DIRT. v. a. [from the | mn To 

toul; to bemire. Seoift, 


DIR T- 


* * 


DIS DN 


DURTPIE. J. [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded DISADVANTA/GEOUSNESS. f. Contra- 


by children of clay. Suckling, riety to profit; inconvenience, N 

DVURTILY. ad. [from dirty.] DISADVE'NTUROUS., a, Unhappy ; un- 
1. Naſtily ; foully ; filthily. proſperous. EY Spenſer. 
2. Meanly ; ſordidly ; ſhamefully. Denne. To DISAFFE CT. v. a. To fill with diſ- 

DIRTINESS. /. ¶ from dirty. ] content; to diſcontent. - Clarendon. 
1. Naſtineſs; filthineſs ; foulneſs. DISAFFE/CTED., part. a. Not diſpoſed to 
2, Meanneſs; baſeneſs ; ſordidneſs. zeal or affection. Sliilliag fleet. 

DI RTV. a. [from dirr. | | DISAFFE/CTEDLY. ad. After a diſaffected 
1. Foul; naſty ; filthy. Shakeſpcare. manner. | a 
2. Sullicd ; not elegant, Locke, DISAFFE!STEDNESS. /. [from diſaffeFed. }] 
3. Mean; baſe; deſpicable, Taylor. The quality of being diſaffected. 

To DI'RTY. v. 4. | from the noun, ] — DISAFFE'/CTION. . Want of zeal for 
1. To foul ; to ſoil. Arbuthnot, the reigning prince. | Sri. 
2. To diſgiace; to ſcandalize. DISAFF/RMANCE. ſ. Conſutation; ne- 

DIRU/PTION. /. [diruptio, Lat.] gation, ; Hale. 

I. The att of burſting, or breaking. To DISAFFO'/REST, v. a. ¶ dis and foreft.] 
2. The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. Io throw open to common purpoſes, from 

PIS, An inſeparable particle, implying com- the privileges of a foreſt. Bacon, 
monly a privative or negative ſignification; To DISAGREE. v. n. [dis and agree. 
as, to arm, to diſarm. 1. To differ; not to be the ſame. hes 

DISABULITY. /. [frota diſable.] 2. To differ; not to be of the ſame 
1. Want of power to do any ching; weak- opinion. ö Dryden. 
neſs, | Raleigh. 3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition, Brown, 
2. Want of proper qualifications for any DISAGREE/ABLE. 4. [from diſagree. } 
purpoſe ; legal impediment. Swift, . 1. Contrary; unſuitable, Dope. 

To DISA BLE. v. a. [dis and able.] 2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. Lecce. 


1. To deprive of natural force. DISAGREE/ABLENESS, /. | from diſagree- 
7 Davies. Taylor. able,] 17 A, 

2. To impair; to diminiſh. Shakeſp. 1. Unſuitableneſs; contrariety. 

3. To make unactive. Temple, 2. Unpleaſantneſs; offenſiveneſs. South. 


4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. DISAGREE/MENT. /. — diſagree.] 
| Dryden, 1. Difference; diſſimilitude; diverſity ; 


5. To exclude as wanting proper qualifi- not identity,  Woodazvard, 
cations, ; Motton. 2. Difference of opinion. Hoster. 
To DISABU'SE, v. 4. [dis and abuſe.] To To DISALL.O/W. v. a. [dis and allow.] 
ſet free from a miſtake; to ſet right; to 1. To deny authority to any. Dryden. 
undeceive. Glanville, Waller. 2. To conſider as unlawful. Hooker, 
DISACCOMMODA'TION, ſ. [dis and oc- 3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 
commodation.] The ſtate of being unfit or a : Swift. 
unprepared. Hale, 4. Not to juſtify, | Souib. 
To DISAC CUSTOM. v. a. [ dis and ac- To DISALLO'W, v. n, To refuſe per- 
cuſtem,] To deſtroy the force of habit by miſſion ; not to grant. 33 


diſuſe or contrary practice. DISALLO'WABLE. 3. { from diſallow, | 
DISACQUA/INTANCE, ſ. [dis and ac- Not allowable. 
guaintance.] Diſuſe of familiarity. South, DISALLO'/WANCE. ſ. Prohibition. South. 
DISADVANNTAGE. . To DISA/NCHOR. v. a. | from dis and an- 
1. Loſs; injury to intereſt ; as, he fold to cher.] To drive a ſhip from its anchor. 
diſadvantage, 5 To DISA'NIMATE. v. a. [dis and animate. ] 
2. Diminution of any thing defirable, as 1. To deprive of life. 
credit, fame, honour. Dryden. 2. To diſcourage ; to deject., Boyle. 
3. A ſtate not prepared ſor defence. Spenſer. DISANIMA/TION, /. I from diſanimate. ] 
To DISADVA/NTAGE, v. a. To injure Privation of lifſe. Brown, 
in intereſt of any kind. Decay of Piety, To DISANNU'L, v. a. To annul; to de- 
DISADVA'NTAGEABLE. a. | from diſ- prive of authority ; to vacate, Herbert. 
 advantage,] Contrary to profit; producing DISANNU/LMENT; JS. | from Aiſannul. ] 
loſs, Bacon. The act of making void. 
DISADVANTA/GEOUS, 4. [from diſad- To DISAPPE/AR. v. n. ¶ diſparoitre, Fr.] 
vantage.] Contrary to intereſt; contrary To be loſt to view; to vanith out of fight. 


to convenience. Aaddilon. Milton 


DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. [from diſ- To DISAPPO INT. v. a [dis and appoint.] 
advantageous, ] In a manner contrary to To defeat of expectation; to balk. 
.Intereſt or profit. Government of the Tongue, Tillotſon, 
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DISAPPO/INTMENT. /. [from di ſappoint.] 
Defeat of hopes; miſcarriage of expecta - 
tions. SpeFator. 

DISAPPROBA/TION, /. [dis and approba- 
tion.] Cenfure ; condemnation, Pope. 

To DISAPPROY/VE. v. a. [diſapprover, Fr.] 
To diſlike ; to cenſure. Pope. 

DVSARD. /. [rig, Saxon.] A prattler; 
a boaſting talker, 

To DISA'RM. v. a. [ deſarmer, Fr.] To 


ſpoil or diveſt of arms. Dryden. 
To DISARRA'Y, v. a. [ dis and array. ] 

To undreſs any one. Spenſer. 
DISARRA'Y. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Diſorder ; confuſion, - Hayward. 

2. Undreſs. 


DISA/STER. /. [deſaftre, Fr.] Fo 
1. The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable 
planet. . 9 
2. Misfortune; grief; miſhap; mi 4 

pe. 

To DIS A“ ST RER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To blaſt by an unfavourable ſtar. Sidney. 


2. To afflict; to miſchief. Shakeſpeare. 
DISA“STROUS. a. { from di ſa 5 
3. Unlucky ; not fortunate. ryward, 


2. Unhapgy; calamitous ; miſerable. 
Denbam. 
3. Gloomy ; threataing misfortune. - 
DIiSA'STROUSLY. ad. | from diſaſtrous. ] 
In a diſmal manner. 
DISA*STROUSNESS, /. [from diſaſtrous. ] 
Unluckineſs; unfortunateneſs. | 


To DISAVOU'CH. v. a. To retract pro- 


feffion ; to diſown. Daniel, 
To DISAVO/W, v. a. To diſown; to deny 
Knowledge of. ard, 
DISA VO WAL. ſ. [ from diſavow. ] De- 
nial. Clar 1. 
DISAVO/WMENT. /. [ from dias. 


Denial. Norton 
To DISAU/THORISE. v. a. | dis and au- 
theriſe.}] To deprive of credit or autho- 
rity. Nolton. 


To Bis AND. v. a. [dis and band.] 


1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice. 


Knolics. 

2. To ſpread abroad; to ſcatter. 
"© Woodard, 
To DISBA/ND. v. 2. To retire from mi- 
litary ſervice. Clarendon, Tillatfen. 
To DISRA*RK. v. a. [debarguer, Fr.] To 
land from a ſhip. WE Fairfax. 
DISBELIEF. /. [from disbelieve.] Refuſal 
of credit ; denial of belief, Tillotſon. 
To DISBELIE “VE. v. a. | dis and e, 
Not to credit; not to hold true. Hammond. 
DISBELVEVER. /. One who refuſes be- 
lief. Matti. 
To DISBE NCH. v. 4. To drive from a 
ſeat. Sbaleſpeare. 


DIS 


To DISBRA!NCH. ». a. [dis and /c. 


To ſeparate or break off, Evelyn. 
To DISBU'D, v. 2. [With gardeners.] To 
take away the ſprigs newly put forth. Dig. 
To DISBU RD EN. v. a. | dis and bu den, 1 
1. To caſe of a burden; to unload. M In. 
2. To diſencumber; diſcharge, or clear. 
Hall. 
3. To throw off a burden. Addiſon, 
To DISBU'/RDEN, v. . To eaſe the mind, 
To DISBU'RSE. v. a. ¶ debourſer, Fr.] To 


ſpend or lay out money. Sporſer, 
DISBU'RSEMENT, /. { e 
A disburſing or laying out. Spenſer, 


DISBU'RSER, /. from diſburſe.] One that 
diſburſes, 
DISCA'LCEATED. 3. [diſcalcearu;, Latin. ] 
Stripped of ſhoes. 
DISCALCEA/TION, ſ. {from diſcalceated.] 
The act of pulling off the ſhoes. Broror. 
To DISCA/NDY. v, „. {from dis and cardy.] 
To diſſolve; to melt. Shakeſpeare, 
To DISCARD. v. a. [dis and card. | 
1. To throw out of the hand ſuch card; 
as are uſeleſs. 
2. To diſcharge or eject from ſervice or 
employment. Swift, 
DISCA'RNATE., 3. [ais and caro, filet ; 
ſcarnato, Ital.] Stripped of fleſh. 
Glamll, 
To DISCA/SE, v. a, To ſtrip; to undrefs, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To DISCE RN. vv. a. [ diſcerno, Lat. 
1. To deſery; to ſee. Proveris, 
2. To judge; to have knowledge of. 
| Sidrey. 
Jo To diſtinguiſh, Bezle, 
4. To make the difference between. 
Ben. Jobnſr. 
To DISCE'RN, v. =. To make diſtinction. 
Hay rar. 
DISCE RN ER. /. {from diſcern.] 
1. Diſcoverer; he that deſcries, Shateſp. 
2. Judge; one that has the power of diſ- 
tinguiſbing. Clarendin. 
DISCE/RNIBLE. a. [from diſcern.] Diſcs 
verable ; perceptible ; diſtinguiſhable ; ap- 
rent, South! 
DISCE/RNIBLENESS. ſ. [from diſcernilli. 
Viſibleneſs. 
DISCE/RNIBLY. ad. ¶ from diſcernible. 
Perceptibly ; apparently, Hammurs, 
DISCF/RNING. part. a, I from diſcers.] 
udicious; knowing. Atterbury. 
DISCE/RNINGLY. ad. Judicioufly ; *.. 
tionally; acutely. Garth, 
DISCE'RNMENT, /. [from diſcern.] Jude: 
ment; power of diſtinguiſhing, Freebeldrr: 
To DISCE/RP, v. 4. | diſcerpe, Lat.] To 
tear in pieces. | 


DISCF/RPIBLE. 2. [from diſcerp.] = | 
t. 


givle ; ſeparable, i Dls- 
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DIS 
DISCERPIBVLITY. , [ from diſcerpible, ] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed by diſunion of 


arts, 
DISCE'RPTION. f. from diſcerp. ] The 
act of pulling to pieces. 
To DISCHA'/RGE. v. a. | deſcharger, Fr.] 
1. To diſburden ; to exonerate, Dryden. 
2. To unload ; to diſembark, Kings. 


3. To give vent to any thing; to = yY. 


Ns 


4. To let off a gun, Knulles., 
z. To clear a debt by payment. Locke. 


6. To ſet free from obligation. L'Eftrange. 


7. To clear from an accuſation or crime; 
to abſolve. | Locke. 
8. To perform; to execute. Dryden. 
9. To put away; to obliterate; to de- 
itroy. | | Bacon, 
10. To diveſt of any office or employment. 
11. To diſmiſs; to releaſe, Bacon. 
To DISCHA/RGE. v. a. To diſmiſs itſelf; 
to break up. Bacon. 
DISCHA/RGE, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1, Vent; exploſion ; emiſſion. Woodward. 


Performance; execution. £'Eftrange., 
An acquittance from a debt. 


2. Matter vented. Sbarp. 
3. Diſruption; evaneſcence. Bacon. 
4. Diſmiſſion from an office. 
5. Relcaſe from an obligation or penalty. 

: Milton. 
6. Abſolution from a crime. South, 
7. Ranſom ; price of ranſom, Milton, 
8 
9 


| 10. Exemption; privilege. Ecclus, 
DISCHA/RGER. /. [from diſcharge. ] 
1, He that diſcharges in any manner, 
2. He that fires a gun. Brown, 
DISC “NCT. a. [ diſcinctus, Latin, ] Un- 


girded; looſely dreſſed. Dict. 
To DISCI/ND. v. a. | diſcinde, Lat.] To 
divide; to cut in pieces. Boyle, 
DISCVPLE. g. [diſcipulus, Lat.] A ſcholar. 
Hammond. 

To DISCIPLE. v. a. To puniſh; to diſ- 
cipline, Spenſer. 


DISCI'PLESBKIP, ſ. [ from diſciple. ] The 
fate or function of a diſciple. Hammond. 
DISCIPLINABLE. a. [diſciplinabilis, Lat.] 
Capable of inſtruction, 
DUSCIPLINABLENESS, /. \ from diſcipli- 
| ravle,] Capacity of inſfruction. ale. 
DISCIPLINA/RIAN. a. [| from diſcipline. ] 
Pertaining to diſeipline. Glanuille, 
DISCIPLIN A/RIAN. 52 
1. One who rules or teaches with great 
ſtrictneſs. a 
2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, ſo 
called from their clamour about diſcipline, 
: ; Sanderſon, 
DI SCIPLINARY. a. [ diſciplina, Latin. ] 
Pertaining to diſcipline. ton, 


DI'SCIPLINE. / [diſciplira, Lat.] 


DIS 


1. Education ; inſtruction; the act of cul- 


tivating the mind. Bacon, 
2. Rule of government; order. Hooker. 
3. Military regulation. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſtate of ſubjection. Rogers. 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience, 

| Wilkins. 
6. Puniſhment z chaſtiſement; correction. 


To DVSCIPLINE. v. a. 


I, To educate; to inſtrut; to bring up. 
Addiſon. 

2. To regulate ; to keep in order. 
: Der ham. 


3. To puniſh; to cerreQ ; to chaſtiſe. 
4. To reform; to redreſs. Milton. 
To DISCLA/IM. v. a. | dis and claim.] To 
diſown; to deny any knowledge of. 
Shakeſpeare. Rogers, 
DISCLA/IMER. ſ. | from diſclaim. ] One 
that diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces. 
To DISCLOYSE, „. a, 
1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate 


of latitancy to open view, Waodzvard. 
2. To hatch; to open. Bacon. 
3. To reveal; to tell. Addiſon. 


DISCLOY/SER, /. [from diſcloſe.] One that 
reveals or diſcovers. 
DISCLO/SURE. /. [from diſcloſe. ] 
1. Diſcovery ; production into view. Bacon. 
2. Act of revealing any ſecret. Bacon, 
DISCOLOR A/TION, /. [from diſcolour, ] - 
1. The act of changing the colour; the 
act of ſtaining. 
2. Change of colour; ſtain ; die. 
Arbuthnt, 
To DISCO/LOUR. 2. a. [ decoloro, Latin. ] 


To change from the natural hue ; to ſtain. 


Temple. 
To DISCO/MFIT, v. a. | deſconfire, Fr.] 
To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh., 

Philips. 

DISCO/MFIT. ſ. [ from the verb.] De- 

feat; rout; overthrow. Milton. 

DISCO MF II URE. ſ. ¶ from diſcomfit. ] 
Defeat; loſs of battle; rout; overthrow. 

Atterbury. 


DISCO MF ORT. .. [dis and comfort. } Un- 


eaſineſs; ſorrow ; melancholy ; gloom. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To DISCO'/MFORT. wv. a. To grieve; to 
ſadden; to dejeR, Sidney. 
DISCO'MFORTABLE. a. [from diſcomforr. ] 
1. One that is melancholy and refuſes 
comfort, Shakeſpeare. 
2. That cauſes ſadneſs, Sidney. 
To DISCOMME ND. v. a. To blame; to 
cenſure. Denbam. 
DISCOMME/NDABLE. #2. Blameable; cen- 
ſurable. = life. 
DISCOMME/NDABLENESS, ſ. Blame- 
ableneſs; liableneſs to cenſure. 


Addiſon . 
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DIS 


DISCOMMENDA/TION. f. Blame; re- 
proach ; cenſure. life. 

DISCOMME'NDER. /. One that diicom- 
mends. ST er 

To DISCOM MODE. v. a. To put to in- 
couvenience ; to moleſt. | 

DISCOMMO/DIOUS. 4. Inconvenient ; 


troubleſome. Spenſer. 
DISCOMMO/DITY., f. Inconvenience ; 
diſad vantage; hurt. Bacon. 


To DISCOMPOFSE, v. a. ¶ decompoſer, Fr.] 


1. To diſorder; to unſectle. Clarendon, 
2. To ruffle; to diſorder. Swift. 
3+ To diſturb the temper. . Dryden. 
4. To offend; to fret; to vex. Soft. 
5. To diſplace; to diicard. Bacon. 
DI>COMPUY/SUKE. /. { from diſcompeſe, ] 
Ditorder ; perturbation. Clarendon. 


To DISCONCE'RT. v. 2. {dis and concert. ] 
To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoie, 


Collier. 

DISCONFO'RMITY. /. Want ef agree- 
ment. Hatewill, 
DISCONGRU/ITY. /. Diſagreement ; in- 
conſiſtency. . Hale. 
DISCO/NSOLATE. a, Without comfort; 
hopeleſs; ſorrowful. ; Miltsr. 


DISCO'NSOLATELY. ad. In a diſconſo- 
late manner; comfortleſly. 

DISCO/NSOLATENESS. ſ. The ſtate of 
being diſconſolate. a 

DISCONTE/NT. ſ. Want of content; un- 


eaſineſs at the preſent ſtate. Pepe. 


DISCONTE/NT. a, Uneaſy at the preſent 

ate; diſſatisfied. Hayæbard. 
To DISCONTE'NT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
* To diſſatisfy; to make uncaly. Dryden. 


DISCONTE/NTED. particip. a. Uneaſy ; 
cheerleis ; malevolent. Tilltjon, 


DISCONTE/NTEDNESS. ſ. Uneafinels ; 

want of eaſe. : | Addiſon. 

DISCONTE/NTMENT. ſ. | from diſcen- 

tent.] The ſtate of being diſcontented. 

Bacen, 

DISCONTVYNUANCE, F. [from diſcontinue. ] 
3. Want of coheſion of parts; diſruption. 

| Bacon, 

2. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion. Atterbury. 

DISCONTINUATION. ,. | from dijcor- 


tinue, | | Diſruption of continvitv 3 dif. 
ruption ; ſeparation. Newton, 
To DISCON'TTYNUE. v. 2. [aiſcontinuer, 


French, ] 

1. To loſe the cohefion of parts, Hacon. 
2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive 
cuſtom. Feremiab, 


To DISCONFYNUE. b. a. 


i. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or 


habit, | Bacon, 
2. To break off; to interrupt, Holder. 
DISCONTINUITY. . Diſunity of parts 3 


«ant of coheſion, Newton, 
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DIS 

DISCONVE'NIENCE. /. Incongruity ; dif- 

agreement. Brambal|, 
DI/SCORD. /. [aiſcerdia, Lat.] 

1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition ; mutual an- 

ger. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Difference, or contrariety of qualities, 

ef 5 3 | Diyder. 

3. [In muſick. ] Sounds not of them- 

ſelves pleaſing, but neceſſary to be mixed 
with others, Peacbam. 

To DVSCORD. v. . {[diſcordo, Lat.] To 
diſagree; not to ſuit with, Bacon. 
DISCO RDANCE. , {from diſcord.] Dif. 
DISCO RDANC. c agreement; oppofition; 
inconſiſtency. ; 
DISCO/RDANT,. a. [diſcordans, Lat.] 

I, Inconſiſtent; at variance with itielf, 
a i Dryden, 
2. Oppoſite ; contrarious-+ Cheyre, 

3- Incongruous; not conformable. Hel, 


DISCO/RDANTLY. ad. ffrom diſcerdar.] 


1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with 
itſelf, r 

- 2+ In diſagreement with another. Buy. 
3. Peeviſhly 3 in a contradictious man- 
ner, 2 

To DISCO VER. v. a. Ldeſcouvrir, Fr.] 
1. To ſhew; to diſcloſe ; to bring to 


light, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make known. Tjaiah, 
3 To find out; to eſpy. Pee, 


DISCO/VERABLE. 2. {from diſcever.] 
1. That which may be found out, Vati. 
2. Apparent ; expoſed to view, BHently, 
DISCO/ VERER. f. [from diſcover.] 
1. One that finds any thing not known 


before. Aubutbit. 
2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſcry the 
enemy. Shakeſpeare, 


DISCOVERY. /. [from diſcever.] = 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden, 


| Dryden, 
2. The act of revealing or diſcloſing any 
ſecret. | douth, 


To DISCOU/NSEL, v. 4. [dis and courſe] 
To diſſuade; to give contrary advice. 


: | Spenſer, 

DISCOQU'/NT, ſ. The ſum refunded in 3 
bargain. Swift, 

To DISCOU/NT.. . a. To count back; 
to pay back again. Suit. 


To DISCOU/NTENANCE. v. 4. 
1. To oiſcourage by cold treatment. 
Clarindon, 
2. To abaſh ; to put to ſhame, Mil: 
DISCOU/NTENANCE. /. Cold treatment 
unfriendly regard. ee 
Disco NTENANCER. /. One that di 
covrages by cold treatment. Bacon. 
To DISCOU/RAGE. . 4. [decourage”, Fr.] 


„ ” A 7 1 confidence. 
me To ceprefs ; to deprive o Ei Chor 
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DIS 


umbers. 
from di courage. ] 


DISCOU/R AGER. bs 
"ence and terior, 


One that impreſſes d 
Pope. 
DISCOUR AGEMENT. * [from diſcou- 


1. The act of detetring, or depreſſing hope. 
2. Determent; that which deters. Wilkins, 
The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear. Locke, 
pricour RSE. ſ. [difcours, Fr.] 
x. The act of the underſtanding, by which 
it paſſes from premiſes to conſequences. 
Hooler. 
2. Converſation; n intercourſe of 
language; talk. Herbert. 
3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech, Lacke. 
4. A treatiſe; a diſſertation either written 
or uttered. Pope. 
To DISCO RSE. v. . 
1. To converſe; to talk; to relate, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
2. To treat upon in a ſdlemn or ſet man- 


3. To reaſon ; to paſs from premiſes to 


conſequences. Davies. 
To DISCOURSE. Ve 4. [from the ! 

To treat of. 3 . 
DISCOURSER. 4. . diſcourſc. 

1. A ſpeaker; an Hatanguer, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A writer on any ſubject. roron. 
DISCOU'RSIVE. a, [from di iſcourſe.]; 

1. Paſſing by intermediate ſteps from pre- 

miſes to conſequences. Milton; 

2. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. 


Dryden, 

DISCOU'RTEOUS. 42. Uncivil ; uncom- 
plaiſant.  Mattenzx. 
DISCOU'RTESY. +. Incivility; rudenets. 
Sidney. Herbert. 


DISCOU'RTEOUSLY. ad. {from diſcour- 


teous.] Uncivilly ; rudely. 
DIVSCOUS. {from © diſcus, Latin.] Broad 
flat; wide. uincys 
DISCRE'DIP. . LAecrediter, Fr. gno- 
miny; reptoach; PG OB EF 
To DISCRE/DIT. b. 4. [decrediter, Fr.] 


1. To deprive 'of credibility 3 ; to make 
not truſted. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To diſgrace 3 to bring reproach 22. 1 


to ſhame, 


DISCRE/ET. 4. * iſcret, Fr.] 


nne. 


= Prudent z- cifcumſpect; 1 8 ; fo- 
itgifie. 
2. 7 Month; not forward. Thomſen, 


DISCRE/ETLY. ad. [from diſcreet, } Pru-- 
dently; cautiouſly. Walter. 

DISCREE/TNESS. /. ffroth diſerect.] The 
quality of being diſcreet, 

 DFSCREPANCE. /. [diſerepantia, Litta.] - 


D fference; contrarietys . premiſes to conſequences. More. 
Ds REP ANT. 4. I diſerepant, Latin, ]} DISCURSIVELY, ad, By due gradation 
Different; diſagreeings of arędment. Halt. 

Vor, L M m 
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2. To deter; to fright from any attempt. DISCRE'TE. 2. [i iſcretus, Lat.] 


1. Diſtinct; disjointed; not cootiaudab; 
Hale. 
2. Disjunctive. 

Diſcrete proportion is when the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the ſame; but there is not the fame 
proportion between all the four : thus, 
6335: 32: & Harriss 

DISCRE/TION. . [from d iſcretio, Lat.] 
1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or di- 
rect one's ſelf; wiſe management. Tillotſon, 
2. Liberty of acting at pleafure ; uncon- 
trolled, and unconditional power.. _ . 
DISCRETIONARY, a, [from ai iſcretion.] 
Left at large; unlimited; unreſtrained. 


Tailer, 

Disch ETIVE. « [diſcretvs, Lat.] 

1. [In logick.] Diſcretive ptopoſitions 

are ſuch wherem various, and ſeemingly 

. oppoſite Judgments. are made 4 as, tra- 
vellers may change. their climat, but not 
their temper, Watts. 
2. [In 
re ſuch as imply oppoſition; as, not & 

man, but a beat. 

DISCRI' u a. [from di ſeriminate, 1 
Diſtinguiſhable by out ward marks or tokens; 

To DISCRUMINA'TE., v. a; [ diſerrtiinog 
Latin. ] 
1. To mark with notes of difference, Boyle, 
2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. Boyle, 


DISCRI MINATENESS. ſ. [from diſerimi<- 


nate,] Diſtinctpeſs. 
DISCRKIMINA/TION. ſa [from diſcrimi- 
natio, Lat.] 

1. The flate of being diſtinguiſhed from 
other perſons or things. . Stilling fleets 
2. The at of diſtinguithing one from an- 
other; diſtinction. ; Audiſon. 

3. The marks of diſtinction. Holder. 


DISCRUMINA TIVE. - a. f from diſcrimi· 


nate, ] 

1. That which makes the mark of di- 
ſtinction; characteriſtical. Woodward, 
2: That which obſerves diſtinction . More. 


DiscRI MIN Os. . a; | from diſcrimen, Lat. — 


Dangerous; hazarcous. Hare; 
' DISCUBITORY. 4. [ diſcibitorids; Latif] 
Fitted to the poſture of leaning... Brown. 
DISCU MBENCY. . [diſeumbens, Latin, J 
The act cf leaning at meat. Bren. 


To DISCU"MBER. v. a. { dis and camber. ] 
To diſengage from any troubleſome 3 


or bulk. 
To DISCU/RE. v. 4. To diſcover. Speer 
DISCU/RSIVE, a. Fdiſcurſef,, Fr.] 
1. Moving here and there; 3 ring 
arons 


. Proceeding by regular graduation from 


rammar. ] Diſcrdtive conjunctions 
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DISCU/ASORY. a. [diſcurſor, Lat.] Ar- 
gumental ; rational. h 
Discs. ſ. [Latin.] A quoit. Pope, 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [diſcuſſum, Latin. ] 
1. To examine; to ventilate. ; 
2. To difperſe any humour or ſwelling. 
DISCU?SSER. ſ. {from diſcuſs. } He that 
diſcuſſes. 
DISCU7SSION. ſ. [from diſcufs.] 


x. Diſquiſition; examination; ventilation 


of a queſtion, Prior, 
2+ + ſurgery.] Diſcuſſion is breathing out 
the humours by inſenſible tranſpiration. 
| | Wiſenran. 
DISCUY/SSIVE. 3. [from diſcuſs. ] Having 
the power to diſcuſs, 


DISCU/TIENT. J. [tiere, Latin. A 


. medicine that has power to repel. Qxincy. 
To DISDAVIN,. v. a. {c&:izner, Fr.] To 


corn; to confider as unworthy of one's 


character. © Addiſen, 
DISDAVIN. ſ. ¶ ſdegne, Ital.] Contempt; 
ſcorn; contemptuous anger. Ecclus. 
DISDA'INFUL. 2. [ diſaain and full.] Con- 

temptuous; haughtily ſcornful; indignant. 
a \ Hooker. 
DISDA'INFULLY. ad. from diſdai: ful. ] 

Contemptuouſly ; with haughty ſcorn. 
- South, 
DISDA/INFULNESS. /. [from diſdainful. | 


Contempt; haughty ſcorn. Aſcham, 
. DISEASE. ſ. [dis and eaſe.] Diſtemper; 
malady ; ſickneſs. Swift. 


To DISEA/SE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To afflict with difeaſe ; to torment with 
fickneſs. ; 3 Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- 
3 CO Locke, 
- DISEA/SEDNESS. /. {from diſcaſed.] Sick- 
_ neſs; morbidnels. Burnet, 
. DISE/DGED. 4. [dis and edge.] Biunted ; 
obtunded; dulled. Shake peare. 


* 


To DISEMBA/RK. v 3. To cariy to land. 


_ S/ ateſpeare. 
To DISEMBA'RK. 2. 3. To land; to go 
on land. Pepe. 


To DISEMBUTTER. . 3. [dis and em- 


bitter.] To ſweeten; to free from bitier- 


neſs. ' Audi ſan. 
DISEMBO'/DIED. 2. Diveſted of their 
bodies. ; f 


To DISEMBO'/GUE. . 4. [difemboucher, 
old Fr.] Te pour out at the mouth of a 


Aadiſon. 


rer. | 
- To DISEMBO'GUE. . . To gain a vent; 
to flow. 5 Cbeyne. 
_DISEMBO/WELLED. pert. a. [dis and em- 
b:xwel.] Taken from out the bowels. 
| $4 Philips, 
Te DISEMBRO/IL. w. a. [debreviller, Fr.] 
To diſentangle; to free from perplexity. 


Dryden, . 


* 


+ 


DIS 


To DISENA'/BLE, v. 2. To deprive- ef 
power. | Dryden, 
To DISENCHA'NT, v. a. To free from 
the force of an enchantment, 
Sidney. Denhar., 
To DISENCU/MBER, v. 4. [dis and en- 
cuimber.] 
1. To diſcharge from incumbrances; to 
diſburthen ; to exonerate, Spratt, 
2. To free from obſtruction of any kind. 
 MAddiſen, 
DISENCU/MBRANCE. /. [from the verb. 
Freedom from incumbrance. SpeFater, 
To DISENCA'GE. v. a. [dis and engage, ] 
1. To ſeparate from any thing with which 
it is in union. Burret, 
2. To withdraw the affeCtion ; to wean ; 
to abſtra the mind, Atterbury, 
3. To diſentangle ; to clear from impedi- 
ments or difficulties, . Walls, 
4. To free from any thing that power- 
fully ſeizes the attention, Denbam. 
To DISENGA'GE, v. 2. To ſet one's (elf 
free from. | Collier, 
e part. a, Vacant; at lei- 
ure. 
DISENG A'GEDNESS, /. The quality ef 


being diſengaged ; vacuity of attention. 


DISENG A'GEMENT. /. [from diſexgope.] 


1. Releaſe from any engagement, or ob- 
ligation, 
2. Freedom of attention; vacancy, 

To DISENTA/NGLE. ». a. 
1. To ſet free from impediments; to diſ- 
embroil; to clear from perplexity or dif- 


ficulty. Clarendon, 
2. To unfold the parts of any thing inter- 
woven, : Heyl. 


3. To diſenęage; to ſeparate. Silling firet, 
To DISENTE/RRE. . a. To unbury. 

Eretur. 

To DISENTHRA'L. wv, 4. To ſet free; 

to reſtore to liberty; to reſcue from ſſa- 


very. . Sandy, 
To DISENTHRO NE. v. a, To depoſe 
from ſovereigniy. ; Milton, 
To DISEN TRANCE. To awaken from a 
trante, or deep ſleep, Hudibras, 


To DISESPO/USE, v. a. To ſeparate after 
faith plighted. Millor. 
DISESTE/EM. ſ. [dis and eftcem.] Slight 
regard. | Lo de. 
To DISESTE “EM. v. a. [from the naun.] 
To regard ſlightly. Chapman, 
DISESTIMA'TION. /. [dis and &ftimatis, 
Lat.] Diſreſpect; diſeſteem. 6 
DISFAVOUR. /. [dis and fawour.] 
1. Diſcountenance; unpropitious regard. 
Bacon. 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unaccept- 
ableneſs. | Spelman. 
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To DISFA/VOUR, v. 4. [from the noun.)] 
To diſcountenance; to withold or with- 
draw kindneſs. — 8 
DISFIGUR A/TION. /. [from disfigure. 
1. The act of disfiguring. - 
2. The fate of being disfigured, 
3. Deformity. 


To DISFI/GURE. v. a. [ dis and figure.] 


To change any thing to a worſe form; to 
deform ; to mangle, Locke. 
DISFYGUREMENT. /. I from disfigure. ] 
Defacement of beauty ; change of a better 
form to a worſe, Suckling.- 
To DISFO/REST. wv. a, To reduce land 
from the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate 
of common land. | 

To DISFRA/NCHISE, v. a, To deprive 

ol privileges or immunities, ve 

DISFRANCHVSEMENT. /. The act of 
depriving of privileges. | 

To DISFU'RNISH. v. a. To deprive; to 
vnfurniſh ; to ſtrip. Knolles. 

To DISGA/RNISH. v. a. [dis and garniſh. ] 
1. To ſtrip of ornaments. 

2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 

To DISGLORIFV. v. a. To deprive of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. Milton, 

To DISGO'RGE. v. 4. 

1. To diſcharge by the mouth. Dryden. 
2, To pour out with violence. QDerbam, 
DISGRA'CE. g. [diſgrace, Fr.] 
1. Shame; ignominy; diſhonour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. State of diſhonour. Sidney, 
. State of being out of favour. 

To DISGR A'CE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſ- 
honour, | Heoler. 
2. To put but of favour. | 

DISGR A'CEFUL. a. [ diſgrace and full. } 
Shameful ; ignominious. Taylor. 

DISGRA/CEFULLY. ad. In diſgrace; with 
indignity; ignomintouſly, Bon. Johnſon. 

DISGRA/CEFULNESS. /. [from diſgrace- 

Jul.] Ięnominy. We. 

DISGRA'CER. /. [ from diſerace, ] One 
that expoſes to ſhame. Swift, 

DISGR A/CIOUS. 2. | dis and gracious, } 
Unkind ; unfavourable, Shakeſpeare, 

To DISGUVSE. v. a. [ deguiſer, Ff 
I, To conceal by an unuſual dreſs. 

; Shake'peare, 
2, To hide by a counterfeit appearance, 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 


Dryden. 


4. To deform by liquor. 
DISGUVSE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon 
that wears it, | Addiſon. 
2. A counterfeit ſhow. Dryden. 


Spectator, 


DISGUTSEMENT, [. {from diſgviſe.] Dreſs 
of concealment, ö 


didney. 


DIS 
DISGUI'SER. /. [from diſguiſe.] 


1. One that puts on a diſguiſe, 
2. One that conceals another by a diſ- 


"Babb. 


guiſe; one that disfigures. 
DISGU'ST. J. Lege Fr.] 
1. Averſion o the palate from any thing. 
2. III- humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived, | Locke, 
To DISGU'ST. v. a. | degouter, Fr.] 
1. To raiſe averfion in the ſtomach; to 
_ diſtaſte, 
2. To ſtrike with Ciſlike ; to offend. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Watts, 
3- To produce averſion. - Swift. 
DISGU/STFUL. a. Nauſeous. Swifts 


DISH. . dic, Saxon; diſcus, Lat.] 

1. A broad wide veſſel, in which ſolid 
food is ſerved up at the table. Dryden. 
2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food. 

| Milton. 
3. The meat ſerved in adiſh; any par- 
ticular kind of food, - Shakeſpeare. 
To DISH. v. a. To ſerve in a diſh. 
5 Shakeſpeare, 
DISH-CLOUT. f. | diſh and cout. ] The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 
diſhes, S⁊oiſt. 
DISH-WASHER. /. The name of a bird. 
DISHABLLLE. a. [deſpabillé, Fr.] Un- 
dreſſed; looſely or negligently dreſſed. 


Dryden. 

DISHABTLLE. ſ. Undreſs; looſe dreſs. 
| Clariſſa. 
To DISHA'/BIT. v. a. To throw out of 
place. Shakeſpeare. 


DISH A/R MONY. /., Contrariety to harmony. 

To DISHEA/R TEN, v. a. [dis and hearten, ] 
To diſcourage ; to deje& ; to terrify. 

| Milton, Stilling fleet, Tillotſon. 

DISHE'RISON. /. The act of debarring 

from inheritance, i 


To DISHE/RIT, v. a. [ dis and inherit. ] 


To cut off from hereditary ſucceſſion. 
Spenſer. 
To DISHE'/VEL. v. a. ¶ decheweler, Fr.] To 
ſpread the hair diſorderly. Knulles, Smith. 
DVSHING. a. Concave, Mortimer, 
DISHO'NEST. a. [dis and boneft 
1. Void of probity ; void of faith; faith- 


leſs. South, 
2. Diſgraced; diſhonoured. Dryden. 
. Diſgracefuvl ; ignominiovs, Pope. 


DISHONESTLV. ad. ¶ from diſpongſt.] 
1. Without faith; without probity ; faith- 
leſly. | - Shakeſpeare, 
2. Lewdly; wantonly ; unchaſtely. Eccles. 
DISHO'/NESTY. F. [from diſhonef.] 8 
1. Want of probity ; faithleſſneſs. Sroiſt. 
2. Unchaſtity ; incontinence. Shakeſpeare, 
DISHO/NOUR. ſ. [dis and honour. ] 
1. Reproach ; diſgrace ; ignominy, Bayle. 
2, Reproach uttered ; cenſure, Shakeſpeare 
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To DISHO'NOUR. v. a. [dis and Bonour.] 
I, To diſgrace; to bring ame upon; to 
blaſt with infamy. Ecclus. 
2. To violate chaſtity. | 
3. To treat with indignity. Dryden, 
DISHO/NOUR ABLE. 4. From diſhonour, ] 
1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious. 
Daniel. 
2. In a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. Ecclus. 
DISHO/NOURER. /. {from diſponour.] 
1. One that treats another with indignity · 
Milton · 
2. A violator of chaſtity. | 
To DiSHO'RN. v. a. [dis and Horn.] To 
ſtrip of horns. Sbadeſpeare. 
DISHU'MOUR. /. Peeviſhneſs; ill hu- 
mour. Spectator. 
DISIMPROVEMENT. ſ. [ dis and improve- 
ment.] Reduction from a better to a 
worſe ſtate. Norris. 
To DISINCA/RCERATE. v. a. To ſet at 
_ LIhherty. es Harvey. 
DISINCLIN A/TION, ſ. Want of affec- 
tion; ſlight diſlike. Arbuthnot. 
To DISINCLUNE. v. 3. [dis and incline, ] 
To produce diſlike to; to make diſaffected; 
to aliefiate affection from. Clarendon, 
DISINGENU'ITY. {. [from diſingenuous.] 
Meanneſs of artifice; unfairneſs. Clarendon, 
DISINGE'NUOUS, a. [dis and ingenuous. ] 
Unfair; 'meanly artful ; viciouſly ſubtle ; 
illiberal. : Stilling fleet, 
DISINGE NUOUSLY. ad, In a difingenu- 
ous manner. 
PISI NGENUOUSN ESS. /. Mean ſubtilty; 
low craſt. Government of the Tongue, 
DISINHE/RISON, / 
1. The act of cutting off from any here- 
ditary ſucceſſion. Clarendon. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an 
hereditary right. Taylor. 
To DISINHE'/RIT, v. a. To cut off from 
an hereditary right, Davies. 
To DISIN TER. v. a. To unbury; to 
. take out of the grave, _ 
DISIN TERE/SSED. /. [dis and interęſſi, Fr.] 
- Without regard to private advantage ; im- 
partial. | Dryden, 
PISINTERE'SSMENT. f. [is and inte- 
relſemert, Fr.] Diſregard to private ad- 
vantage; diſintereſt; diſintereſtedneſs. 
| | 7 Prior, 
PISY/NTEREST. ſ. [dis and intereſt.] 
1, What is contrary to one's wiſh or 
proſperity. __ Glamville, 
2. Indifference to profit. 
PISI'NTTERESTED. a. from difenterep.] 
1. Superior to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit, Stoift, 
2. Without any concern in an affair. 
DISIN TERE'STEDLY. ad, In a difintereſt- 
ed manner, 


Addiſon, 


DIS 


DISINTERE'STEDNESS. /. [from dite. 


refted. ] Contempt of private intereſt, 


By oWNn, 
To DISI'NTRICATE. v, a, [di and in. 


tricate.] To diſintangle. 8 

To DISIN VITE. v. a, [dis and invite,] 

| To retract an invitation. 

To DISJOYIN. v. a. [dejeindre, Fr.] To 
ſeparate 3 to part from each other; to 
ſunder. Milton. 

To DISJO'NT. 2. 2. [dis and joint. ] 

1. To put out of joint. Sandy, 
2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate at 
the part where there is a cement. rere. 


3. To break in pieces. Blacimore. 
4. To carve a fowl. c 
5. To make incoherent. Sidney, 


To DISJO/INT, 2. x. To fall in pieces. 
Shakeſpear:, 
DISJO'INT. particip. [from the verb. ] Se- 
parated ; divided. Shakeſpeare, 
DISJU/NCT. 4. [oigjunctus, Latin.) Diſ- 
jointed; ſeparate, 
DISJU/NCTION. . [from disjur#is, Lat. 
Diſunion ; ſeparation; parting, South, 
DISJU/NCTIVE. 2. [disjunctiuus, Lat.] 
1. Incapable of union, Grew, 
2. That which marks ſeparation or oppo- 
fition; as, I love him, or fear bim. Watt, 
3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propoſition 
is when the parts are oppoſed ; as, It 1 


either day or night. Watts, 
DISJU*/NCTIVELY. ad. Diſtinctiy; ſe- 
parately. Decay of Pitty, 


DISK. .. [ diſcus, Latin. ] 
1. The face of the ſun or planet, as it 
appears to the eye. Newton, 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the 
antient ſports ; a quoit, Grew, 

DISKI'NDNESS. /. [dis and kirancfs.} 
1. Want of kindneſs ; want of affection. 
2. IIl turn; injury; detriment. Woodward, 

DISLYKE, /. © Te 
1. Diſinchnation; abſence of affection. 

; Spenſer. Hammord, 
2. Diſcord ; diſſention ; diſagreement. 
Fairfax. 

To DISLIKE. v, a. [dis and /ike.] To dir 

approve; to regarq, without affection. 


Temp.. 
DISLI/KEFUL. a, [diſlike and full. Dis- 
attected; malign. Lk 
To DISLY/KEN. v. a, [dis and /ife, To 
make unlike, Shakeſpeare. 
DISLYKENESS. /. [dis and Jikeneſs.] Dif: 
fimilitude ; unlikeneſs. Locle. 
DISLVKER. f, A diſapprover; one that 
is not pleaſed. 5 Scoift, 
To DISLIUMB. v. 3. [dis and Iinb.] To 
dilaniate; to tear limb from limb. 
To DISLY/MN, v. 2. [ dis and /imn.J To un: 
paint z to ſtrike out of apiQure, S, 
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To DuSLOCATE. e. a. [dis and ſeu, Lat.] 
. ut out of the proper place. 
888 Ce Woodward, 
2. Ta put out of joint. Shakeſpeare. 
DISLOCA'TION. /. [from diſſecate. 
1. The act of ſhifting the places ot things. 
2. The ſtate of being diſplaced. Burnet. 
. A luxation; a joint put out. Grew, 
To DISLO DGE. v. 4. [is and /odge. ] 
1. To remove from a place. Woodword. 
2. To remove from an habitation. Dryden, 
3. To drive an enemy from a ſtation. 
5 Dryden. 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To DISLO'DGE. v. n. To go away to an- 
other place. Milton, 
DISLO'Y AL. a. [deſloyal, Fr.] 
1. Not true to allegiance ; faithleſs ; falſe 
to a ſovereign. Milton, 
2, Diſhoneſt; perfidious. Shateſſ eare. 
3. Not true to the marriage - bed. Shakeſp. 
4. Falſe in love; not conſtant. 
DISLO'Y ALLY. ad. [| from diſſoyal.] Not 
faithfully ; diſobediently. 
DISLO'Y ALTY. g. [from diſlæyal.] 
1. Want of fidelity to the iovercign. 
| King Charles, 
2. Want of fidelity in love. Shakeſp. 
DVSMAL. a. [ dies malus, Lat. an evil day.] 
Sorrowful ; dire; horrid ; uncomfortable 3 
unhappy. Decay of Picty. 
DISMALLY. ad. Horribly ; ſorrowfully, 
DI'SMALNESS. ſ. [from diſmal.] Horror; 
ſorrow, | 
To DISMA/NTLE. v. a, [dis and mantle. ] 
1. To throw off a dreſs ; to ſtrip. South, 
2. Tolooſe ; to unfold ; to throw open. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To ſtrip a town of its outworks. 
Hakewill, 
4. To break down any thing external. 
Dryden, 
To DISMA'SK. v. a. [dis and maſk-] To 
diveſt of a maſk, Votton. 
To DISMA“V. v. a. [ deſmayar, Spaniſh. ] 
To terrify; to diſcourage ; to affright. 
| Raleigh. Deuteronomy. 
DISMAY, ſ. C deſmayo, Spaniſh, ] Fall of 
courage ; terrour felt; deſertion of mind. 
Milton. 
DISMATVEDNESS. /. [ from diſmay.] De- 
jection of courage; diſpiritedneſs. Sidney. 
DISME. ſ. [French.] A tenth; the tenth 
part; tythe. Shakeſpeare. 
To DISME/MBER. v. a. [dis and member.] 
To divide member from member; to cut 
in pieces. - Swift. 
To DISMVSS. v. a. [dimiſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſend away. 
2. To give leave of departure, 
3- To diſcard, : 


A 
Dryden 


DIS 


DISMT'SSFON. /. [from demiffio, Lat.] 
1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away, Dryden. 
2. An honourable diſcharge from any office. 
- Milton. 
2. Deprivation z obligation to leave any 


poſt or place. - Shakeſpeare. 
To DISMO'RTGAGE. 2. a. [dis and mort- 
gage. |] To redeem from mortgage. Hove. 
To DISMO/UNT, v. a. ¶ damonter, Fr.] 
I, To throw off an horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To throw from any elevation, 
3. To throw cannon from its carriage. 


Kells, 
To DISMO/UNT. 2. n. 
1. To alight from an horſe, Addiſon, 


2. To deſcend from an elevation. 


To DISNA'TURALISE, v. a. [dis and na- 


turaliſe.] To alienate; to make alien. 
DISNA/TURED. a. [dis and nature.] Un- 
natural; wanting natural tenderneſs. 


Shake Eres > 


DISOBE/DIENCE. /. [dis and obedience. ] 
1. Violation of Jawful commands or pro- 
hibition ; breach of duty due to ſuperiours. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. Incompliance. Blackmore. 
DISOBE/DIENT, à. Ker. and obedient, ] 
Not obſervant of lawful authority, Kings. 
To DISOBE'Y. v. a. | i: and obey. ]J To 
break commands or tranſgreſs prohibitions, 


Denbam. © 


DISOBLIGA'TION. F. [dis and obligation.] 
Offence ; cauſe of diſguſt. Clarendon, 
To DISOBLV'GE. v. a. | dis and oblige, ] 
To cftend ; to diſguſt ; to give offence to. 
Clarend:n. Clariſſa. 
DISOBLVGING., particifia/ a. { from diſ- 
oblige. ] Diſguſting ; unpleafing ; offenſive, 
Government of the Tongue. 
DISOBLYGINGLY. ad. | from diſobliging.] 


In a diſguſting or offenſive manner; with- 


out attention to pleaſe, - 
DISOBLV/GINGNESS. .. [fromdiſebliging.] 
Offenſiveneſs; readineſs to diſguſt, 
DISO/RBED. a. [dis and orb, ] Thrown 
out of the proper orbit. - Shakeſfeare, 
DISO/RDER. ſ. ¶ deſordre, Fr.] 
1. Want of regular diſpoſition; irregula- 
rity; confuſion. Ffectaror. 
2. Tumult; diſturbance; buſtle. FWaller, 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. Pope. 
4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding 
inſtitution. Wiſdom. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the-animal 
economy which cauſes health; fickneſs ; 
diſtemper. . Locke. 
6. Diſcompoſure of mind. 
To DISO'RDER. v. a. [dis and order.] 
1. To throw into confuſion ; to confound 
to diſturb ; to ruffle, | 
2. To make fick. | 
Þ To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 
8 DIS- 


Milton, 


14S , 


DISORDERED. 4. [from diſer#:r.] Dit 


. exdexly ; irregular ; vicious; looſe ; de- 


- banched. bakeſpeare, 

DISO'RDEREDNESS. . Irregularity ; 

want of order; confuſion, Kunolles. 
DISO/RDERLY. a. | from diſorder, ] 

x. Confuſed ; immethodical. Hale, 

- 2. Irregular; tumultuous. Addiſon. 


3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate ; 

. VxCiou*, Baron. 
DISO/RDERLY. @ad. ¶ from diſorder.] 

. Without rule; without method; irre- 

Fularly; confuſedly. Raleigh, 

a. Without law; inordinat: ly. 


DISCARDINATE. . | dis and crlinate.] 
Not living by the rules of virtue. Mil or. 

DISO'RDINA I'ELY. ad. Inordina ely; 
c ouſiy. 

DISO'RIENTATED. «. I dis and orient. ] 
Turned from the eaſt; turned from the 
right direction. Farris. 

To DISO'WN. v. a. [dis and own. ]J 
1. To deny ; not to allow. Dryder, 
2. To abrogate; to renounce, Swi/t, 

To DISPA'ND. z. a. ¶ diſpando, Lat.] To 
diſplay ; to ſpread abroad. 

DISPA'NSION. /. { from diſpanſus, Lat.] 
The aft of diſplaying ; diffuſion; dilata- 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from diſpar, Lat.] 
1. To match unequally; to injure by 

union with ſomething inferiour in excel- 
Ience. 
2. To injure by a compariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value. 
2. To treat with contempt; to mock; to 
fou“. Milton, 
4. To bring reproach upon; to be the 
cauſe of difgrace. 

5. To marry any one to ancther of in- 
feriour condition. 

DISPA'RAGEMENT. /. [from dſparage.] 
1. Injurious union cr compariſon with 
ſomething of inferiour excellence. 

L' Eftrange. 
2. [In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 
riage under his or her degree, or againſt 
decency. Sidney. 
3. Reproach ; diſgrace ; indignity. Morton. 

7 One that diſgraces. 

DISPARA'TES. /. [diſpareta, Lat.] Things 
ſo unlike that they cannot be compared 
with each other. 

DISPARITY. . [from di par, Lat. 

1. Ine quality; difference in degree either 
of rank or excellerce. Rogers. 
2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 

To DISPA/RK. v. a. [ dit and part.] 

1. To throw open a park. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſet at large withcut encloſure. 


Th-ſſalorians. 


To DISPA/RT. v. 2. dis and part; diſs 
pertier, Lat.] To divide in two; to ſe- 


parate; to break. Dier. 
DISP.AU'SSION. /. [dis and paſſion.] Free- 
dom from mental perturbation. Temple. 


DISPA*SSIONATE. 4. [from dis and paſ- 
ſfionate, ] Cool; calm; moderate; tem- 
perate. Clarendon. 

To DISPE'L. v. a. [ diſpello, Latin.] To 
drive by ſcattering ; to diſſipate, Locke, 

DISPE'NCE. ,. deſtence, Fr.] Expence ; 
coſt ; charge, Opener, 

To DISPE/ND. v. a. [ diſpendo, Lat. f To 
ſpend ; to conſume, Spenſer, 

PI>PENSARY. . | from diſperſe. ] The 
place where medicines are diipenſed, Garth, 


DISPENSA!TION. J. I from diſperſatic 


Latin, ] a 
r. Diſtribution; the act of dealing out 
any thing. : Wiedward, 
2. The dealing of God with his creatures; 
method of providence. Taylor. 
3. An exemption from ſome law. Ward. 
DISPENSA'TOR. ſ. { Latin. ] One em- 
ployed in dealing out any thing; a diftri- 
buter. Bacen, 
DISPE/NSATORY. /. [from diſperſe.} A 
book in which the compoſition of medi- 
cines is deſcribed and directed; a pharma - 


cepeia. Hammond. 


To DISPE NSE. v. a. [diſperſer, Fr.] 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute. 


8 Decay of Piety. 
2. To wake up a medicine. 
3. To Dis I NSE with, To excuſe; ta 


grant diſpenſation for, Raleigh, 
DISPE/NSE. ſ. [from the verb.] Diſpenſa- 
tion; exemption. | Mitton, 
DISPE'NSER. ſ. [from diſpenſe.] One that 
diſpenſes; a diſtributer. $7 ratt, 


To DISPE/OPLE. v. a. | dis and people. ] 
To depopulate ; to empty of people. Pope. 
DISPE'OPLER. /. [from diſpeople.] A de- 


populator, | Gay. 
To DISPE'RGE. v. a. [dijpergo, Lat.] To 
ſprinkle. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISPERSE. v. a. [diſperſus, Lat. 


1. To ſcatter; to drive to ditterent parts. 
Fze rl, 


2. To diſſipate. Miltun. 


DISPE/RSEDLY. ad. {from diſperſed, ] In 
Hooker, 


a diſperſed manner, 


DISPE/RSEDNESS. /. from diſperſe. ] The 


ſtate of being diſperſed. 
DISPE'RSENESS. /. [from diſperſe. ] Thin- 

neſs ; ſcatteredneſs, Breretvcod. 
DISPERSER. /. ¶ from — A ſcat- 


terer; a ſpreader, pectator. 


DISPE/RSION. /. [from diſperſio, Lat.] 

1. The att of ſcattering or ſpreading. 
2, The Rate of being ſcattered. i 
55 0 
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DIS 


To DISPI/RIT. v. a. [dis and ſpirit.] 
1. To diſcourage ; to deject ; to depreſs 3 
to damp. | 
2. To oppreſs the conſtitution of the body, 
. Collier, 
DISPV/RITEDNESS. ſ. { from difprree. ] 
Want of vigour. | 
To DISPLA'CE. v. a. [dis and place. 
1. To put out of place. Fo 
2. To put out of any ſtate, condition, or 
dignity, *. Bacon. 
3. To diſ-rder, | Shakeſpeare 
DISPLA/CENCY, , [ diſplicentia, Latin. 
1. Incivility; diſobligation, 
2. Diſguſt; any thing unpleaſing. ; 
| Ig Decay of Prety, 
To DISPLA'NT, . a. [dis and plant.] 
1. To remove a plant. : 
2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed. Bacon, 
DISPLANTA'TION.. /. ES 
T. The remoyal of a plant. 


2. The ejection of a people. Raleigh. 


To DISPLA'Y. v. 4. 1 deſpliyer, French, ] 


1. To ſ read wide. 
2. To exhi it to the fight or mind. Locke. 
3. To carve; to cut up. Speciator. 
4. To talk without reſtraint. Shateſp. 
5. To ſet out oftentatiouſly to view. 
Shakeſpeare, 
DISPLA“V. ſ. [from the verb.] An exhi- 
bition of any thing to view. Spectator. 
DISPLE/'ASANCE. /. [from diſplea/e.] An- 


ger; diſcontent, Spenſer. 
DISPLEA“SANT. a, Unpleaſing; offen- 
hve, Glanville. 


To DISPLE/ASE. S. a. [dis and pleaſe. ] 
J. To offend; to make angry. 
1 Chron, Temp le. 


2. To diſguſt; to raiſe averiion. Lecke. 


DISPLE(ASINGNESS. /. {from diſplea/ing. ] 


Offenfiveneſs; quality of offending, Locke, 


DISPLE/ASURE. /. {from diſpleaſe, ] 

1. Uneaſineſs; pain received. Locke. 
2. Offence; pain given. Judges. 
3. Anger; indignation, Knolles, 
4 State of diſgrace. Peacham, 

To DISPLE/ASURE. v. a. To diqpleaſe; 
not to gain favour, Bacon, 


To DISPLO/DE. w, a. [ diſplodo, Latin: } | 


To diſperſe with a loud ncile to vent with 
violence, ; Aſiltor. 

DISPLO'SION, . | from diſpleſus, Latin. ] 
The act of diſploding; a ſudden burſt 
with noiſe. | 


DISPO/RT. /. [dis and ſport. ] Play; ſport ; | | 
:yward. DISPO/SITOR. . The lord of that Ggn 


paſtime, Hayward. 
To DISPO/RT, v. a. [from the noun. } To 
divert. ; Shakeſpeare, 
To DISPO/RT. v. a. To play; to toy; to 
Wanton. P pe. 


DIzPO'SAL. /. [from diſpeſa.] 


Clarendon, 


DIS 


1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating #ny 
thing ; regulation; diftribution, Afiltorr. 
2. The power of diſtribution; the right of 
beſtowing. f Atterbury. 

Government; conduct. Lathes 

To DISFO/SE. v. a. [ difpe/er, French. ] 

1. To employ to various purpoſes ; to dif- 
fuſe. | © Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. S:rat. 
3+ To turn to any particular end or conſe- 


quence. Lr den. 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe. 


Spenſer, 

5, To frame the mind. Perſe 
Clarendon. Smalridge. 
6. To regulate ; to adjuſt, Dryden, 
7. To DisyosE of. To apply to any pur- 
poſe ; to transfer to any perſon. Swift, 
8. 70 Disrosg of To put into the 


hands of another, Tatler. 
9. To DIS rOoSsE . To give away. 
8 aller. 
10. To Dis ros f. To employ to any 
end. Tacca- 
11. To DIS P OSR . To place in any 
condition. Dryden. 
12. To DisposE of, To put away by 
any means. Burna. 
To DISPOSE. v. 2. To bargain; to make 
terms. Shakeſpeare. 


DISPO'SE. . [from the verb.] 


1, Power; management; diſpoſal, 


Shakeſpeares 
2. Diſtribution 3 act of r 
Milton. 
3. Diſpoſition; caſt of behaviour, 
Shakeſpeare. 


. Caft of mind; inclination, 
DISPOY/SER. /. {from diſpoſe. ] | 
1. Diftributer ; giver; beſtower. Graz. 


Sbaleſp. 


2. Governor; regulator. Boyle. 
3. One who gives to whom he plraſes. 
Prior. 


DISPOSTI'TION. ſ. from diſps/itio, Latin. }] 


1. Order; method; diſtribution. Dryden, 
2, Natural fitnefs ; quality. Wewtor, 
2. Tendency to any act or ſtate, Bacon. 


4. Temper of mind. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Affection of kindneſs or ill- will. 

Sri. 
6. Predominant inclination. Locke. 


DISPOY/SITIVE. a. That which implies 


diſpoſal of any property ; decretive. 


Hie. 
DISPOY/SITIVELY. ad. [from diſpeſtive.] 
Diſtributively, Brown. 


in which the planet is, 
To DISPOSSE'SS. v. 4. [dis and prfeſs.] - 
To put out of poſſeſſion ; to deprive z to 
diſſeize. 
DISPO/SURE. ,. {from diſpaſe.] c 
| 1. Dife 
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DIS 


1. Diſpoſal; government; power; manage- 
ment. Sandys. 
2. State; poſture. Witton., 
DISPR A/ISE. Blame; cenſure, Addiſon. 
To DISPR A'ISE, v. a. To blame; to cen- 
ſure. Shakeſpeare, 
DISPRA/ISER. ſ. A cenſurer. 
DISPR A'ISIBLE. a. {from diſpraiſe.] Un- 
worthy of commendation. 
DISPRA/ISINGLY. ad. With blame. 
FS Shakeſpeare, 
To DISPRE'AD. v. a. [ dis and ſpread. ] 
To ſpread different ways. | Pope, 
DISPROYFIT. /. Loſs; damage. 
DISPRO/OF. ,. [dis and proof. ] Confu- 
tation; conviction of errour or fal ſhood. 
- Atterbury, 
To DISPRO/PERTY. v. a. To diſpoſſeſs. 
DISPROPO/R TION. /. Unſuitableneſs in 
quantity of one thing to another; want 
of ſymmetry. _ Denbam. 
To DISPROPORTION. x. a. To miſ- 
match ; to join things unſuitable. 


| Sucklirg. 
DISPROPO/RTIONABLE. 2. Unſuitable 
in quantity. Suckling, Smal. 


DISPROPO'/RTION ABLENESS. J. Un- 
ſuitableneſs to ſomething elſe, | 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLY. ad, Unfuita- 

bly ; not ſymmetrically, 
DISPROPO/RTIONAL. 2. Diſproportion- 

able; unſymmetrical. | 
DISPROPO/RTIONALLY. ad. Unſuitably 
_ with reſpect to quantity or value. 
DISPROPO'RTIONATE. a. Unſymmetri- 

cal; unſuitable to ſomething elſe. 

Ray. Locke. 

PISPROPO'R TIONATELY. ad. Unſuita- 
dly; unſymmerrical:y, 
DISPROPO/RTIONATENESS. /. Unſuit- 

ableneſs in bulk or value. 
To DISPRO/VE. v. 3. [dis and prove. 

1. To confute an aſſertion; to convict of 

errour or falſhood. Hooker. 

2. To convit a practice of errour. 
5 i Hooker. 
DISPRO/VER. ſ. {from diſprove. ] One that 
confutes. | 
DISPU/NISHABLE, 2. Without penal re- 
ſtraint. Swift, 
DISFU “TABLE. &. [from diſpute. } 


1. Liableto conteſt ; controvertible. South, - 


2. Lawful to be conteſted. Sevift, 
DYSPUTANT. f. [from diſpute; diſputant, 
Latin, ] A controvertiſt; an arguer; a 
reaſoner. Spectator. 
DVSPUTANT. 2. Diſputing; engaged in 
controverſy. | Milton. 
DISPUTA'/TION. ſ. [from diſputatio, Lat.] 
1. The ſkill of controverſy; argumenta- 

tion. 
2. Controverſy ; argumental conteſt. 
= Sidney, 


S>_ ». 


DIS 


DISPUTA!TIOUS. a. [from diſpute.] In- 


 clined to difpute 5 cavilling. Addiſer. 
DISPU/TATIVE. 3. from diſpute.] Diſ- 

poſed to debate. 1 Matti. 
To DISPU*TE. v. . [ diſputo, Latin.] To 


contend by argument; to debate; te con- 


trovert. Tillotſon, 
To DISPU/TE. v. a. 
1. To contend for. Fleooker, Tatler. 
2. To oppoſe; to queſtion. Dryden, 
3. To diſcuſs; to think on. - Shakefp, 


DISPUZTE. /. Conteſt ; controverſy. 


Locle. Bentley, | 


DISPU/TELESS. a. Undiſputed 3 uncon- 
trovertible, 

DISPU”/TER. ſ. A controvertiſt; one given 
to argument, 55 ä Stil ling fett. 

DISQUALIFICA/TION, ſ. That which 
diſqualifies. HPjßpeclater. 

To DISQUA/LIFY. v. 2. [dis and guaiify.] 
1. To make unfit; to diſable by ſome na- 


tural or legal impediment. Scuiſt. 
2. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
poſitive reſtriction. Swift, 


To DISQUA/NTITY. v. a. To leff-n. 
DISQUVET. ſ. Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſpeſs; 


vexation; anxiety. Tillaſer, 
DISQUUVET. a. Unquiet ; uneaſy ; reſt- 
leſs. Shakeſpeare, 


To DISQUVET. v. a. To diſturb ; to make 
uneaſy ; to vex; to fret. 

Dappa. Roſcommon, 

DISQUI/ETER. , A difturber ; a haraſfer. 

DISQUYETLY. ad. Without reſt; anxi- 

ouſly, Shakeſpeare, 


. DISQUVETNESS. {, Uneafineſs; reſtleſſ- 


neſs ; anxiety. Hothers 
DISQUTETUDE. /,. Uneaſineſs; _— 
1% 


DISQUISFTION, , \ diſguifitic, Latin, ] 
Examination; diſputative enquiry. 
; Avrbuthnt, 
To DISRANK. v. a, To degrade from is 
rank, 
DISREGA'RD. ,, Slight notice; neglect. 
To DISREGA/RD. ». a. To flight; 0 
contemn, | rat. Smalricge. 
DISREGARDFUL. a. Negligent ; con- 
temptuous, 
DISREG A/RDFULLY. ad. Contemptuouſly, 
DISRE/LISH. . [dis and reliſb. ] 
1, Bad taſle; nauſeouſneſs. Milton. 
2. Diſlike; ſqueamiſhneſs. Lienes 
To DISRELISH. . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To infe& with an unpleafant taſte. 
Rogtrie 
2. To want a tafte of, | Popes 
DISREPUTA/TION. /. [ dis and re. 
tion.] Diſgrace; diſhonour. 
Bacon. Taylor, 
DISREPU'TE. ſ. [dis and repute. ] Ill cha- 
racter; diſhoneur 5 want of Ge 


4 DISRE- 


i 
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DIS 
DISRFSPE!CT, ſ. [dis and reſpe#.] Inci- 


vility ; want of reverence ; rudeneſs. 
| Clarendon. 


DISRESPE/CTFUL. a, Irreverent; un- 
civil, 
DISRESPE'/CTFULLY. ad. Irreverently. 


a | Addiſon, 
To DISRO'BE. v. 4. To undreſs ; to un- 
cover. Wotton. 


DISRU/PTION, ſ. I diruptie, Latin.] The 
act of breaking aſunder; a breach; rent. 
Ray. Blackmore, 
DISSATISFAC!/TION. ſ. [dis and ſariſ- 
| faction. ] The ſtate of being diſſatisfied; 
diſcontent. Rogers. 
DISSATISFA/CTORINESS. /. from diſſa- 
tisfaftory, ] Inability to give content. 
DISSATISFA'CTORY. a. I from diſſatisfy.] 
Unable to give content, 


To DISSA!TISFY. v. a. [dis and ſotisfy.] 


To diſcontent ; to diſpleaſe. Collier, 
To DISSE CT. v. a. [diſſeco, Latin. ] 
1. To cut in pieces. Reſcommoni 
2. To divide and examine minutely, 
Atterbury. 
DISSE'CTION. J. e Lat.] The 
act of ſeparating the parts of animal bo- 
dies; anatomy. Seranville. 
To DISSE/IZE. v. a. [ diſſaiſer, French. ] 
To diſpoſſeſs ; to deprive. Locke. 
DISSF/ISIN, /. I from diſſaiſir, French. 
An unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 
land, | C:el. 
DISSEIZOR. F. [from difſeize.] He that 
diſpoſſeſſes another. | 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [ diſſimulo, Latin.] 
1. To hide under falſe appearance; to pre- 
tend that not to be which really is. 


5 Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not. 
Prior, 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. 2. To play the hy- 
ocrite, Rowe, 


DISSE'/MBLER. ſ. [from diſſemble.] An by- 
pocrite z a man who conceals his true diſ- 
poſition. Raleigh, 

DISSE'MBLINGLY. ad. With diſſimula- 

tion; hypocritically. a7 Knolles, 

To DISSE'MINATE. v. 4. [ diſſemino, Lat.] 
To ſcatter as ſeed; to ſpread every way. 

Hammond. Atterbury. 


 DISSEMINA/TION. J. {diſſeminatio, Lat.] 


The act of ſcattering like ſeed, Brown, 
DISSEMINA'TOR. /. [dif{eniinator, Lat.] 
He that ſcatters; a ſpreader. 
Decay of 9 4 


DISSE'NSION. /. [diffenfio, Latin. ] Diſa- 
greement; ſtrife; contention; breach of 
union. 8 Kinolles, 
DISSE/NSIOUS. a, Diſpoſed to diſcord ; 
contentious, Aſcham, 


To DISSE/NT, v. ». [ diſſentio, Latin. ] 
1. To diſagree in opinion, 5 
Vor. I. 


Addiſon, 


DIS 


2, To differ; to be of a contrary nature, 
Hooker, 
DISSE/NT, /. [from the verb.] Diſagree- 
ment ; difference of opinion ; declaration 
of difference of opinion, Bentley, 
DISSENT A/NEOUS. a. [| from differt. ] 
Diſagreeable; inconſiſtent ; contrary, 
DISSE/NTER, .. [from diſſent. ] 
1. One that diſagrees, or declares his diſ- 
agreement from an opinion. Locle. 
2. One who, for whatever reaſons, refuſes 
the communion of the Engliſh church, 


DISSER TA*TION, /. ¶ differtatio, Latin. ] 


A diſcourſe, ope. 

To DISSE RVE. v. a. [dis and ſerve.] To 
do injury to; to miſchief ; to harm. 

| | Clarendon. Rogers. 

DISSE/RVICE. /. [dis and ſervice.] Inju- 

ry ; miſchief, Collier, 

DISSE/RVICEABLE. a, Injurious ; miſ- 


chievous, 
DISSE'RVICEABLENESS. fe Injury; harm; 
hurt. | y Norris. 


To DI'SSETTLE, v. a. To unſettle. 


To DISSE VER. v. a, [dis and ſever.] To 


part in two; to break; to divide; to 
ſeparate ; to diſunite, 
Sidney. Raleigh, Shakeſpeare. 


DUVSSIDENCE. /. {diffideo, Latin. ] Diſ- 


cord; diſagreement, 
DISSV/LIENCE. /. [ diffilio, Latin, J The 
act of ſtarting aſunder. 
DISSV/LIENT. a. [ diſſiliens, Latin. ] Start- 
ing aſunder; burſting in two. 
DISSILUTION. /. [diffilio, Latin. ] The act 
of burſting in two. Boyle. 
DISSI'MILAR. 3. [dis and fimilar.] Un- 
like ; heterogeneous. 
Boyle, Newton, Bentley. 
DISSIMILA/RITY. ſ. [ from diſſimilar. ] 
Unlikeneſs ; diſſimilitude. Cheyne. 


DISSIMVLITUDE, /. Unlikeneſs; want of 


reſemblance. Stilling fleet, Pope, 
DISSIMULA'TION. ſ. [ diſimulatio, Lat.] 
The act of diſſembling; hypocriſy. Scutb. 
DI/SSIPABLE. a. [from diſſipate.] Eaſily 
ſcattered, Bacon, 
To DISSIPATE. v. a. [ diſſipatus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſcatter every way; to 3 
wdwward, 

2. To ſcatter the attention. Savage s Life. 
To ſpend a fortune. London, 
DISSIPA'TION. /. [diſſipatio, Latin. ] 


I, The act of diſperſion. Hale. 
2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. Milton. 


Scattered attention, Swift, 
To DISSOYVCIATE. v. a. [diſſocio, Latin. ] 
To ſeparate; to diſunite; to part. Boyle, 
DISSOCLLVABLE. 4. [from diſſolue.] Capa- 


ble of diſſolution. - Newton, 


DI/SSOLUBLE. a. [difolubilis, Latin.] Ca- 


pable of ſeparation ot one part from ano- 
ther. 2 Woodward, 
N n DISSOLU. 


. 


— Rn Re 


| 


DIS 


DISSOLUBULITY. /. [from difſetub/e.] Li- 


ableneſs to ſuifer a diſunion of parts. 
| Hale. 
To DISSO/LVE. . 4. [diſſelvo, Latin. 

1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by 

diſuniting the parts. Woodward. 


2. To break; to diſunite in any manner. 


| 2 Per, 

3. To looſe; to break the ties of any 

thing. : Milton. 
4. To ſeparate perſons united. 

Shakeſpeare. 

5. To break up aſſemblies. Bacon. 

6. To ſolve; to clear. Daniel. 

7. To break an enchantment. Milton. 

8. To he relaxed by pleaſure, Dryden, 
To DISSO/LVE. v. n. 

1. To be melted. Addiſon. 

a. To fall to nothing. Shakeſpeare. 


3- To melt away in pleaſure. 
DISSO/LVENT. . {from diſſolve.] Having 
the power of diſſolving or melting. Ray. 
DISSO'/LVENT. /. The power of diſunit- 
ing the parts of any thing. Arbuthnot. 
DISSO'LVER. /. That which has the 
power of diſſolving. Arbuthnet, 
DISSO/LVIBLE. a. [from diſjolve.] Liable 
to periſh by diſſolution. Hale, 
DVSSOLUTE. a. [ diſſelutus, Latin. ] Looſe 
wanton; unreſtrained; luxurious; de- 
dauched. Hayward. Roger:. 
DVSSOLUTELY. ad. [ from diffelute. ] 
Loofely ; in debauchery. Wiſcem. 
DVSSOLUTENESS. /. from diſſalute.] Looſe- 
neſs; laxity of manners; debauchery. Locke. 
DISSOLU'TION. . [ aiſſolutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſ- 
dure. 
2. The ſtate of being liquefied. 
3. The ſtate of melting away. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſepara- 
tion of its parts. - South. 
5. The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 
body. Bacon, 
6. Death; the reſolution of the body into 
its conſtituent elements. Raleigh. 
7. Deſtruction. 


9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly. 

10. Looſeneſs of manners. Atterbury. 
DISSONANCE. ſ. [drffonance, French] A 

mixture of harſh, unharmonious ſounds. 

Milton. 

DI/SSONANT,. a. ¶ diſſonans, Latin. 

t. Harſh; unharmonious. homſcn. 

2. Incongruous ; diſagreeing. - Hakewl/, 


To DISSUA'DE. v. 4. ¶ diſſuadeo, Latin.] 


1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or im- 
portunity from any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To repreſent any thing as unfit, 


DISSUA/DER, /. [from diſſuade. ] He that 
diſſuades. 7 . | 


Hooker, 
8. Breach of any thing compacted. Scurh, 


. DISTA'STEFUL. a, [diftaſie and ful. 


1. Nauſeous to the palate ; Cy. I, 
Davies 


$ MF 


Milton. 


IS 


DISSUAY/SION. /. ¶ dilſuaſio, Lat.] Urgency 
of reaſon or importunity againſt any thing; 
dehortation. | Bol. 

DISSUA'/SIVE. a. from diſſuade.] Dehrta. 
rory ; tending to deter, 

DISSUA'SIVE. , Dehortation ; argument 
to turn the mind off from any purpoſe, 

Government of the Tergie. 

DISSY/LLABLE. /. [8:5 and gr.] A 
word of two ſyllables, Dryden, 

DVSTAFF. /, [dir xæp, Saxon, ] 

1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn 
in ſpinning. | Fairfax, 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female 
ſex. Heowel, 
DISTAFF THISTLE. f, A thiſtle, 
To DISTA'IN, v. a. [dis and ftain,] 


1. To ftain ; to tinge, Pape. 
2. To blot; to ſully with infamy. 
| Spenſer, 


DISTANCE. ſ. [diftance, French; diftar- 
tia, Latin. ] 
1. Diſtance is ſpace conſidered between 
any two beings. Locle. 
2. Remoteneſs in place. Pricr. 
3. The ſpace kept between two antago- 
niſts in fencing. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Contrariety ; oppoſition, Shakeſpear:, 
5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where 


horſes run, L' Eftrarge, 
6. Space of time, Prior. 
7. Remoteneſs in time. Smai ridge. 
8. Ideal disjunction. Locke, 
9. Reſpect; diſtant behaviour. Dry, 


10. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve, 
Milter. 
To DISTANCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place remotely; to throw off from 
the view. Dryder. 
2. To leave behind at a race the length of 
a diſtance. Gay, 


DISTANT. a. [difans, Latin.] 


1. Remote in place; not near. Pepe, 
2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree; a5, ten 

miles diſtant. | 
4. Reſerved; ly, 

Not primary; not obvious. 
DISTA'/STE. ſ. [dis and raſte.] 
1. Averſion of the palate ; diſguſt, 

Baton, 

2. Diſlike ; vneaſineſs. Bacon. 

. Anger ; alienation of affection. Bacon, 
To DIST A/STE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fill the mouth with nauſcouſnels. 


Addiſan. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Todiſlike ; to loath. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To offend; to diſguſt. Davies, 
4. To vex; to exaſperate. Pape. 


2. Offenſive; unpleaſing. 


1 
2 
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DIS 


2, Malignant; malevolent. 
| DISTE/MPER. /. [dis and temper, ] 
I. A diſproportionate mixture of parts. 


4 br 


Brown. 


2. A diſeaſe; a malady. Suckling. 
3. Want of due temperature. Raleigh. 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind, 

S/ akeſpeare, 
5. Want of due ballance between contra- 
ries. i | Bacon, 
6. Depravity of inclination. King Charles. 
7. Tumultuous diſorder. Waller, 
8. Uneaſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISTE/MPER. v. a. [dis and temper. ] 
1. To diſeaſe, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To diſorder, Boyle. 


3. To diſturb; to ruffle, Dryden. 

4. To deftroy temper or moderation. 
Addiſon. 

5. To make diſaffected. Shakeſpeare, 


DD>TE/MPERATE. 4. [dis and remperate. ] 


Immoderate. Raleigh. 
DISTE/MPERATURE. . [from diſtemper- 

ate.] h 

1. Intemperateneſs; exceſs of heat or 

cold. Abbot. 

2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſ- 

neſs, 


3. Perturbation of the mind. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Confuſion ; commixture of extremes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To DISTE/ND. v. a. [diftendo, Latin.] To 
ſtretch out in breadth, Thomſon, 
DISTE/NT. /. [from diftend.] The ſpace 
through which any thing is ſpread. _ 
Witton, 
DISTE/NTION. ſ. [diftentio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of ſtretching in breadth. 
Arbuthnot, 
2. Breadth ; ſpace occupied. 
3. The act of ſeparating one part from 
another. Wotton. 
To DISTHRONI/Z E. v. a. [dis and throne. ] 
To dethrone, | Spenſer. 
DVSTICH. /. [diffichen, Latin.] A couplet; 
a couple of lines; an epigram conſiſting 
only of two verſes, Camden. 
To DISTT'L, v. 7. [diffillo, Latin, ] 


DIS 


DISTILLATORY. a. [from diſil.] Be- 
longing to diſtillation, Heyle. 
DISTVLLER. F. {from diftil.] 
1. One who practiles the trade of diſtilling, 


Boyle. 


2. One who makes pernicious inflamma- 
tory ſpirits, 
DISTTLMENT. . [from diſtil.] That 
which is drawn by diſtillation. Shakeſpeare, 
DISTINCT. a. [diſtinctus, Latin. }] 
1. Different; not the ſame. Stilling fleet. 
2. Apart; not conjunct. 
Clarendon, Tillotſon, 
3. Clear ; unconfuſed, Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated, Milton. 
5. Marked out; ſpecified. Milton. 
DISTIV/NCTION. / [aiſtinctio, Latin, } 
1. Note of difference. 
2. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 
3. That by which one differs from another. 
Locke. 
4. Preference or neglect in compariſon with 
tomething elſe. | Dryden, 
5. Separation of complex notions, 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. Diviſion into different parts. Dryden. 
7. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the ſame. Norris, 
8. Diſcernment; judgment. 
DISTI/NCTIVE. a. [from diſtinct.] 
1. That which makes diſtinction or diffe- 


rence. Pope. 
2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh ; judi- 
cious. Brown. 


DIST/NCTIVELY. ad. In right order; 
not confuſedly, Shakeſpea/ e. 
DISTI'NCTLY. ad. [from diſtinct. 
1. Not confuſedly. Newton, 
2. Plainly; clearly. Dryden. 
DISTVYNCTNESS. /. [from diſtincs.] 


1. Nice obſervation of the difference be-. 


tween things. Ray. 
2. Such ſeparation of things as makes them 
eaſy to be obſerved. 
To DISTINGUISH. v. a. [ diſtinguo, Lat.] 
1. To note the diverſity of things. Hooker, 


2. To ſeparate from others by ſome marx 


1. To drop; to fall by drops. Pope of honour. Prior. 
2. To flow gently and ſilently. Raleigh. 3. To divide by proper notes of diverſity, 
3. To uſe a ſtill. Shakeſpeare, Burnet. 
To DISTV L. v. a. : 4. To know ene from another by any 
1. To let fall in drops. Job. Drayton. mark. Watts, 
2. To force by fire through the veſſels of 5. To diſcern critically ; to judge. 
diſtillation, Sy akeſpeare 7 Shakeſpeare, 
3. To draw by diſtillation, Beyle,* 6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate, 
DISTILLA/TION. /. { difillatio, Latin. | Locke. 


1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops, 
2. The act of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falle in drops. 

4. The act of diſtilling by fire. Mexwton, 


7. To make known or eminent. 
To DIST/NGUISH. v. . To make diſ- 
tinction; to find or ſhew the difference. 

Chill. 
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5. The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. DISTI/NGUISHABLE, a. | from diftin- 


Shakeſpeare, guiſh. ] FF 
ad 10 n 2 1. Capable i} | 


DIS 


1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed. 
. Boyle. Hale. 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 
| Swift, 
DISTI/NGUISHED, part, a, Eminent ; ex- 
traordinary, | Rogers. 
PISTUNGUISHER. ſ. [from diſtinguiſh. ] 
1. A judicious obſerver; one that accu- 
rately diſcerns one thing from another. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from ano- 
ther by proper marks of diverſity. Brown. 
DISTVNGUISHINGLY, ad. With diſtinc- 
tion, Pope. 
DISTUNGUISHMENT. /. Diſtinction; ob- 
ſervation of difference, Eraunt. 
To DISTO RT. v. a. ¶ diſtortus, Latin. ] 
1. To writhe; to twiſt; to deform by ir- 
regular motions. | Smith, 
2. To put out of the true direction or 


poſture, Tillotſon, 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. 
Peacham, 


DISTO'R TION. F. [4ifertio, Lat.] Irre- 
gular motion by which the face is writhed, 
or the parts diſordered, Prior, 

To DISTRA'CT. v. 4. part. paſſ. diſnracted; 

anciently diſtraugbi. ¶ diſtractus, Latin.] 
1. To pull different ways at once. 
2. To ſeparate; to divide. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To turn from a ſingle direction towards 
various points, South, 
4. To fill the mind with contrary conſi- 
derations; to perplex. 5 
| Pſalms. Milton, Locke. 
5. To make mad. | Locke, 

DISTR A'CTEDLY, ad. [from diftra@.] 
Mad'y ; frantickly. Shakeſpeare, 

DISTRA'CTEDNESS. ſ. [from difira8.] 
The ſtate of being diſtracted; madneſs. 

DISTRA'/CTION. /. ¶ diſtactio, Latin.] 

. Tendency to different parts; ſepara- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Confuſion ; flate in which the atten- 
tion is called different ways. Dryden. 
3. Perturb ation of mind. Tatler. 


4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits. 


Atterbury, 

5. Difturbance ; tumult ; difference of ſen- 
timents, Cl/arenden, 
To DISTRA'IN, v. a, [ from dftrirge, 
Latin. } To ſeize. ran 
To DIS TRAIN. v. 2. To make ſeizure, 


Marvel. 


DIST RAINER. /. [from diffrain.] He that 


ſeizes, 

DISTRAV/INT, ſ. [from diſtrain.] Seizure, 

DISTRA/UGHT. part. 4. [from diſtract.] 
Diſtracted. 

DISTRE'SS. ſ. [ deſtreſſe, French. ] 
1. The act of making a legal ſeizure, 
2. A compulſion, by which a man is aſſur- 
ed to appear in court, or to pay a debt. 
8 | Cowl, 


Camden, 


DIS 


3. The thing ſeized by law. | 
4. Calamity ; miſery ; misfortune, Shak, 
To DISTRESS. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure, 
2. To harraſs ; to make miſerable, 
| Deuteronmy, 
DISTRE'SSFUL., a. (difrds and full ] Mi- 
ſerable ; full of trouble; full of miſery. 
Pepe, 
To DISTRVBUTE. v. @. [diftribuo, La 
To divide amongſt more than two; to de 
out, 2 Miodrbard. 
DISTRIBUTION. ſ. [diftributio, Latin.] 
1. The act of diſtributing or dealing out 
to others. Swift, 
2. Act of giving in charity, Atterbury, 
DISTRIUBUTIVE. 2. [| from diſtribute. ] 
That which is employed in afigning to 


others their portions; as, diſtributive 

juſtice, Dryden. 
DISTRIBUTIVELY. ad. [from diſtrilu- 

tive, ] 

1. By diſtribution, : 

2. Singly ; particularly. Hecker, 


DI'STRICT. ſ. [ diftrifus, Latin. ] 
x. The circuit within which a man may 
be compelled to appearance, 
2. Circuit of authority; province. 
| Addiſon, 
. Region ; country ; territory. Blackmore, 
To DISTRU'ST. v. @, [dis and truft.] To 
regard with diffidence ; not to truſt, Viſd. 


DIS TRUST. /. { from the verb.] 


1. Loſs of credit; loſs of confidence. 


Milton, 

2. Suſpicion, | | Dryden, 
DISTRU'STFUL. . [4ifruft and full.] 

1. Apt to diſtruſt; ſuſpicious, Beyli. 


2. Not confident; diffident. 
Government of the Tongue, 
2. Diffident of himſelf ; timorous. Pope. 

DISTRU/STFULLY. ad. In a diſtruſtful 
manner, : 

DISTRU/STFULNESS. ſ. The ſtate of be- 
ing diftruſtful ; want of confidence. 

To DIS TU/RB. v. a. [difturbe, low Lat.] 
1. To perplex ; to diſquiet, Cillier, 
2, To confound z to put into irregular mo- 

tions. | 
3. To interrupt; to hinder. 
. To turn off from any direction. Milo. 

DISTU'/RBANCE. /, [from difturb.] 
1. Perplexity ; interruption of mee 

ocke, 
2. Confuſion ; diſorder, Watts, 
. Tumult ; violation of peace, Milton. 

DISTU/RBER. /. [from diſturb.] | 
1. A violator of peace; he that cauſes tu- 
mults. Glanville, 


2. He that cauſes perturbation of mind. 


= Shakeſpeare. 
To DISTU'RN, wv. 4. [4s and 


turn.] To 
turn off. Dani. 


DISVA: 


DIV 
DISVALUA'TION, ſ. [ dis and valuation, ] 
Diſgrace; diminution of reputation. 

; Bacon. 
To DISV A'LUE. v. a. [dis and value.] To 
undervalue. Government of the Tr 
To DISVE/LOP. v. 4. ¶ developer, French. ] 
To uncover, 8 
DISU'NION, [dis and union. ] 
1. Separation; disjunction. 
2. Breach of concord. 
To DISUNITE. v. a. [dis and unite.] 
1. To ſeparate; to divide, Pepe. 
2. To part friends. 
To DISU'NITE. v. a. [dis and unite.] To 
fall aſunder; to become ſeparate. 
| South, 
DISU!NITY. /. [dis and unity,] A ſtate of 
actual ſeparation, | More. 


Glanville, 


two, 
DIVARICA'TION. /. [divaricatio, Lat.] 


DIV 


2. Any council aſſembled. Pope. 


To DIV A/RICATE. v. . [divaricatus, 


Latin,] To be parted into two. 
Wordaward, 


To DIVA/RICATE, v. 4. To divide into 


Grew, 


1. Partition into two, Ray. 
2. Diviſion of opinions. Brown, 


To DIVE. v. n. [ippan, Sax,] 


1. To fink voluntarily under water. 


Dr den. 
2. To go under water in ſearch of any 
thing. Raleigh, 
3. To go deep into any queſtion, or ſci- 
ence. Davies, Blackmore. 
4. To immerge into any buſineſs or condi- 
tion. Shakeſpeare, 


DISU/SAGE. [dis and uſage.] The gradual To DIVE. v. a. To explore by diving. 


ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. Hooker. 


DISU'SE. /. [dis and uſe. : 
1. Ceſſation of uſe; want of practice. 


Denham * 


DVVER. F. [from dive.] 


1, One that finks voluntarily under water, 


Addiſon. . P Pe. 

2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. Arbuthnot, 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 
To DISU'SE. v. 4. [dis and uſe, ] treaſure, Woodward. 
1. To ceaſe to make uſe of. Dryden. 3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
To difaccuſtom. Dryden. ſtudy. Motton. 


To DISVO/UCH, v. a. [dis and wouch, } To To DIVE RGE. v. n. [divergo, Lat.] To 


deſtroy the credit of; to contradict. 
EY Shakeſpeare 
DISWI/TTED. a. 
prived of the wits; mad; diſtracted. 


tend various ways from one point. 
Newton, 


[ dis and wit. ] De- DIVE/RGENT. . [ from divergens, Lat. ] 


Tending to various parts from one point. 


Drayton. DVVERS. a. ¶ diverſus, Latin, ] Several; 


DIT. /. [dichr, Dutch.]J A ditty; a pee. 


. Spenſer, 
- DITCH, /. I dic, Saxon. ] 
1. A trench cut in the ground uſually be- 
tween fields, Arbuthnot, 
2. Any long narrow receptacle of water, 


ſundry 3 more than one. Whitgift. 
DI'VERSE. a. [diverſus, Lat.] 
1. Different from another. Daniel. 


2. Different from itſelf; multiform. 


Ben. Jobnſen. 
3. In different directions. 1 Fare 


Bacon, DIVERSIFICA'TION, /. [ from diverſify. } 
0 


3. The moat with which a town is ſur- 
rounded. Knolles. 
4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any 
thing worthleſs. Sbaleſpeare. 
To DITCH. v. a. To make a ditch. 


1. The act of changing forms or qualities. 
| Boyle, 
2. Variation; variegation. 

3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. Hale. 


Swift, To DIVE RSIFV. v. a, [ divenfifier, Fr.] 


DITCH-DELIVERED. a. Brought forth 
in a ditch, Shakeſpeare. 


DVTCHER., /. from ditch, ]J One who | 


digs ditches; | Swift, 
DITHYRA/MBICK. /. [dithyrambus, Lat.] 

1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus. 

2, Any poem written with wildneſs, 


Cowley, 

DITTA/NDER. /. Pepperwort. 
DVTTANY, ſ. { di&amnus, Latin, ] An 
herb. More. 
DVTTIED. a, [from ditty.] Sung; adapted 
to muſick, | Milton. 
DVTTY. /. [dicht, Dutch.] A poem to be 
ſung; a ſong, Hogker, 

DIVAVN. ſ. [An Arabick word.] 

I. The council of the oriental princes, 


1, To make different from another; to 
diſtinguiſh. Addiſon. 


2, To make different from itſelf ; to vari- 


egate. N 
DIVE RSION. ſ. [ from divert. 
1. The act of turning any thing off from 
its courſe. Bacon. 
2, The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courſe or tendency, 


Sidney. 


Denham. 
3. Sport; ſomething that unbends the 
mind, V. aller = 


4. [In war.] The act or purpoſe of draw- 
ing the enemy off from ſome defign, by 
threatening or attacking a diſtant part. 
DIVE/RSITY. . | diverjite, Fr. from di- 
ver ſitas, Latin. 
; 1, Differ - 
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DIV 


1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
5 Hooker, 


2. Variety. Arbuthnot, 


3. Diſtinction of being; not identity, Rogers. - 


4. Variegation. Hope. 
DI'VERSLY. ad. [from diverſe. ] 
1. In different ways; differently; vari- 
ouſly. a Wetton, 
2. In different directions. 
To DIVE RT. v. a. [diverto, Latin. ] 
1. To turn off from any direction or courſe. 


Lecke. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 
Davies. 
3. To withdraw the mind. Phillips. 
'4+ To pleaſe; to cxhilarate, Srol ft. 
5. To ſubvert; to deſtroy. Stabeſp. 
DIVE RT ER. /. [from the verb.] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates. Waltcn. 


To DIVERTTSE. v. 3. | divertiſer, Fr.] 
To pleaie; to exhilarate; to divert. 
Dryden. 


DIVE/RTISEMENT. g. dic ertiſſement, Fr.] 


Diverſion; delight; pleaſure. 
Covernment of the Tongue. 
DIVE/RTIVE. 3. { from divert.] Recrea- 
tive; amuſive. Rogers. 
To DIVE'ST. v. a. [ deveftir, French. ] To 
rip; to make naked. Der.bam. 
DIV E/STURE. . [| from divef.] Ihe act 
of put'ing off. Boyle, 
DIVV/DABLE. a. [from divide.] Separate; 
different ; parted. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVI/DANT, 4. | from divide. ] Differ- 
ent; ſeparate. Shakeſpeare. 

To DIVVDE. v. a. [divids, Lat.] 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
1 Kings. Locke, 
2. To ſeparate; to keep apart; to ſtand 
as a partition between. Dryden, 
3. To diſunite by diſcord, Luke, 


4. To deal out; to give in ſhares, Lzcke, 


To DIVVDE. v. =. To part; to ſunder ; 
to break frienaſnip. Sbaleſgcære. 
DIVIDEND. ſ. [from divide.] 
1. A ſhare; the part allotted in diviſion. 


Decay of Piety. 
2. Dividend is the number given to be 
parted or divided. Cocker. 


DIVVDER. /. from divide.] 
1. Fhat which parts any thing into pieces, 
Digby. 
2, A diſtributer; he who deals out to 
each his ſhare, . 
3. A diſuniter. Swift. 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes, 
DIVI DUAL. 4. | dividuus, Lat.] Divid- 
ed; ſhared or participated in common with 


others, Milton. 
DIVINA/TION. . [ divinatio, Lat.] Pre- 


diftion or foretelling of future things. 
| Hooker. 


DIV 
DIVINE. a. [divinus, Latin.] ; 
1. Partaking of the nature of God, 


; Dryden. 
2. Proceeding from God; not natural; 
not human, Hooker, 


3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. Davies. 
4. Preſageful; divining; preſcient. 


Milton. 
DIVINE. /. . 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel; a prieſt; a 


clergyman. | Bacon. 
I. A man ſkilled in divinity; a theologian, 
Denham, 


To DIVFNE. v. @. | divine, Latin. ] To 
foretel; to foreknow. Shakeſpeare, 
To DIVINE. v. n. 2 
1. To utter prognoſtication. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To feel preſages. Shakeſreare, 
3- To conjecture ; to gueſs. Dryden, 
DIVV/NELY. ad. ſtrom divine.] 
I, By the agency or influence of God, 
| Bentley, 
2, Excellently ; in the ſupreme degree. 
Hooker, Milton, 
3. In a manner noting a deity, Aadiſen. 
DIVIV/NENESS, /. [from diwine, ] 
1. Divinity ; participation of the divine 
nature, Grew, 
2, Excellence in the ſupreme degree. | 
Shakeſpeare, 
DIVINER. ſ. [from Ja divine. ] | 
1. One that profeſſes divination, or the art 
of revealing occult things by ſupernatural 


means, Brown, 
2. ConjeAurer ; gueſſer. Locke, 
DIVINERESS. /. { from diviner.] A pro- 
pheteſs. | Dryden. 
DIVINITY. {. [divinite, French; divini- 
ras, Lat.] 


1. Participation of the nature and excell- 
ence cf God; deity ; godhead, Stilling fleet, 
2. The Deity ; the Supreme Being; the 


_ Cauſe of cauſes, 


3. Falſe god. Prior. 
4. Celeſtial being. Cheyne. 
5. The ſcience of divine things; theology» 

Shakeſpeare. 


6. Something ſupernatural, Shakeſpeare. 
DIVT'SIBLE. a. | diviſibilts, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of being divided into parts; ſeparable. 
Bentley. 

DIVISIBVLITY. /, [ divifibilire, French. ] 
The quality of admitting diviſion. 


Glanville, 
DIVVSIBLENESS. ſ. [from diviſible. } Di- 
viſibility, Boyle, 


DIVI/SION. /. [divifo, Latin.) 
1. The act of dividing any thing into parts. 
2 E dras, 
2. The ſtate of being divided. 


3. That by which any thing is kept apar t; 
partition, 
4. The 


DIZ 


D O C 


4. The part which is ſeparated from the DIZ ZV. a. [x ri. Saxon. ] 


reſt by dividing. Addiſon. 1. Giddy ; vertiginous, Milton. 
5. Diſunion; diſcord; difference. 2. Cauſing giddineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Decay of Piety. 3. Giddy ; thoughtleſs. ; Milton. 
6. Parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtri- To DIZ ZV. v. a, To whirl round; to 
buted. : Locke. make giddy. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Space between the notes of muſick; To DO. v. a, preter did; part. paſſ. done. 
Juſt time, | Shakeſpeare. [Don. Sax. doen, Dutch, ] 
$. Diſtinction. Exodus. I. To practiſe or act any thing good or 


9. In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or 
parting of any number or quantity given, 
into any parts aſſigned. Cocker, 
10. Subdiviſion ; diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVI/SOR. ſ. [ diviſor, Lat.] The num- 
ber given, by which the dividend is divid- 
d 


ed. 
DIVORCE. ſ. [ divorce, Fr.] 
1. The legal ſeparation of hufband and 


wife. Dryden. 


2. Separation; diſunion. X. Charles, 
3. The ſentence by which à marriage is 
diſſolved. 

4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. 


Shakeſpeare. 


To DIVO/RCE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 
other. 
2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by vio- 
lence, Hooker, 
3. To ſeparate from another. Hooker, 
4. To take away. Shakeſpeare, 
DIVO'/RCEMENT. ſ. from divorce. ] Di- 
vorce ; ſeparation of marriage. Deuteron. 
DIVO'RCER. /. [from divorce.] The per- 
ſon or cauſe which produces divorce or ſe- 
paration. Drummond. 
DIURE/TICK, a. [ Segnrix3g. ] Having 
the power to provoke urine. Arbuthnot, 
DIU/RNAL. a. [diurnus, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the day, Brown. 
2. Conſtituting the day. Prior. 
3. Performed in a day; daily; quotidian. 

5 Milton. 
DIU'RNAL. ſ. | diurnal, Fr.] A jour- 
nal ; a day-book, | | 
DIU'/RNALLY, ad. [from diurnal.] Daily; 

every day, Tatler, 
| DIUTU'/RNITY. ſ. | diaturnitas, Latin. 
Length of duration. | Brown, 

To DIVU/LGE. v. a, [divulgo, Lat.] 
1. To publiſh; to make publick, Hooker, 
2. Toproclaim. | Milton. 
© DIVU'LGER. /. { from divulge.] A pub- 


liſher, King Charles. 
DIVULSION. /. [ divulfio, Latin. ] The 
act of plucking away. Brown, 


To DLZ EN. v. a. {from dight.] To dreſs; 

to deck. „ FSsoift. 
_ DVZZARD. ſ. | from diæxy.] A block- 
head; a fool. 


_ DVZZINESS, / I from dixay.] Giddineſs. 


Clanvilie, 


bad. Pſalus. 
2. To perform; to achieve. Lier. 
3. To execute; to diſcharge. Shakeſpe 
4. To cauſe, ; Spenſer, 
5. To tranſact. As, 
6, To produce any effect to another. 
Shakeſpeare. 


7. To have recourſe to; to practiſe as the 
laſt effort. Feremiab, 
8. To periorm for the benefit of another. 


Samuel, 

9. To exert; to put forth. 2 Tim. 

10. Jo manage by way of intercourſe or 

dealing. Boyle. Rowe, 

11. To gain a point; to effect by influ- 

ence. Shakeſpeare. 
12. To make any thing what it is not. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

13. To finiſh; to end. Duppa. 

14. To conclude; to ſettle. Tillotſon. 


15. This phraſe, 2vbat to Do with, figni- 
fies how to beſtow; what uſe to make of; 
what courſe to take; how to employ z 
which way to get rid of, Tilletſone 


To DO. VU, N. 


1. To act or behave in any manner well 
or ill, Temple, 
2. To make an end; to conclude. 
Spectator. 
3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to eeaſe 
to care about. Stilling fleet. 
4. To fare; to be with regard to fickneſs 


or health.  Shakeſpeate. 
5. To ſucceed; to fulfil a purpoſe. 
Cullier, 


6. To DO is uſed for any verb to ſave the 
repetition of the word; as, I Hall come, 
but if I do not, go away; that is, if I 
come not, Arbutbnot. 
7. Do is a word of vehement command, 
or earneſt requeſt; as, help me, do; make 
haſte, do. - Taylor, 
8. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex- 
pletively ; as, I do love, or, I love; I did 
love, or, I loved, - Bacon. 
9. Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do hate 
him, but Twill not wrong bim. Shakeſps 
10. Sometimes by, way of oppoſition ; as, 
T did love him, but ſcorn him now, 


DO/CIBLE. a. ¶ docilis, Latin, ] Tractable; 


docile ; eaſy to be taught, Milton. 
DO/CIBLENESS. ſ. { from docible.] Teach- 
able neſs; docility. VMalion. 


DQ/CILE, 4. [ dacilit, Latin. ] 
I, Teach- 
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To DOCK. . a. [from deck, a tail. 


D OD 
1. Teachable; eaſily inſtructed ; tractable: 
Ellis. 

2. With to. | 
DOCFLITY. f. [ decilire, Fr. from docilitat, 


Lat.] Aptneſs to be taught; readineſs to 
learn. Gr ET. 


Dock. ſ. I vocca, Saxon.] An herb. 


Sewift, 


ec the tail, which 


remains after docking. Grew. 
DOCK. /. [ As ſome imagine, of 8x27, ] 

A place where water is let in or out at 

pleaſure, where ſhips are built or laid up, 
Addiſon. 


I, To cut off a tail, 
2. To cut any thing ſhort. Swift, 
3+ To cut off a reckon'ng. Do 
4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. | 
DO/CKET. ſ. A direction tied upon goods; 
a ſummary of a larger writing. 
DO/CTOR. ſ. [ de&or, Lat.] 
T. One that has taken the higheſt degree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
fick. In ſome univerſities they have doc- 
tors of muſick. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion. 
Denham, 
3. A phyſician; one who undertakes the 
cure of diſeaſes. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any able or learned man. Digby. 
To DOCTOR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
phyfick ; to cure. 


 DO'CTORAL. a. [ de&eralis, Lat.] Re- 


lating to the degree of a doctor. 
DO*'CTORALLY. ad. | from docteral.] In 

manner of a doctor. Hakewill, 
DO'/CTORSHIP. . | from doctor.] The 

rank of a doctor. 
DO/CTRINAL. #2. [ doctrina, Latin. ] 


x. Containing doctrine. Seuth, 
2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ing. Heooker. 


DO'/CTRINALLY. ad. [from doctrine.] In 
the form of doctrine; poſitively. Ray, 


 DO/CTRINE. /. [de&#rina, Latin.] 


7. The principles or poſitions of any ſet 
or maſter. Atterbury, 
2. The act of teaching. Mark, 


- DO/CUMENT. /. [documentum, Lat. 


1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. Watts. 
2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept ma- 
giſterially dogmatical. Gov, of the Tongue. 
DO/DDER. ſ. {touterer, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 
Skinner, ] Dodder is a fingular plant: 
when it firſt ſhoots from the ſeed it has 
little roots which pierce the earth near 


the roots of other plants; but the ca- 


pillaments of which it is formed, ſoon 
after cliaging about theſe plants, the roots 
wither away. From this time it propa- 


gates itſelf along the ſtalks of the plant, 


* 


Clarendon. 


DOG 
entangling itſelf about them in a very 
complicated manner, It has no leaves, 
DO'DDERED. a. from dodder.] Over. 
grown with dodder. Dryden. 
DODE/CAGON. /. [LS and yuria.] A 
figure of twelve ſides. 


DODECATEMO/RION. |. | d»3exa1rpu4guy,] 
The twelfth part. Creech, 


To DODGE. v. ». [from dog.] 


1. To uſe craft; to deal with tergiverſa- 


tion. Hall. 
2. To ſhift place as another approaches. 

Milton. 

3. To play faſt and looſe; to raiſe expec- 

tations and diſappoint them. Swift, 

Do DRIN. /. [ duythen, Dutch, ] A doit- 

kin or little doit; a low coin. Lik, 


DO/DMAN. ſ. The name of a fiſh. Bacor, 
DOE. . | va, Saxon, ] A ſhe-deer; the 


female of a buck. Bacon. 
DOE. ſ. [from To do.] A ſeat; what one 
has to do. Hudibras. 


DOVER. /. {from To do.] 
1. One that does any thing good or bad. 


South, 
2. Actor; agents Hooker, 
3. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon, 
volles. 
4. One that habitually performs or prac. 
tiſes, Hecker, 


DOES. The third perſon from do, for "gy ; 
To DOFF. v. a. [from do .] 
1. To put off dreſs. Milton. Dryden, Rewe, 
2. To ſtrip. | Craſhaw, 
3. To put away; to get rid of. Stake}. 
4. To delay; to refer to another time. 


Shakeſpeart, 
DOG. F. [dogghe, Dutch. ] 
1. A domeſtick animal remarkably vari- 
ous in his ſpecies, Locle. 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Ca- 
nicula, riſing and ſetting with the ſun 
during the dogs days. ä Brees. 
3. A reproachful name for a man. 
SBale ear. 
4. To give or ſend to the Dos ; to torow 
away. 75 "Me the Docs; to be ruined, 
deſtroyed, or devoured. Pop!, 
5. It is uſed as the male of ſeveral ſpecies; 
as, the dog fox, the dog otter. 1 
To DOG. v. 4. To hunt as a dog, infidi- 
ouſly and indefatigably. Herbert, 
DOG-TEETH. /. The teeth in the bo- 
man head next to the grinders ; the ehe- 
teeth,  Arbuthrit- 
DOG-TRICK. /. I deg and trick. ] Anil 
turn ; ſurly or brutal treatment. Dryeen, 
DO/GBANE. /. [dog and bane.) An herd, 
DO/GBERRY-TREE. /. Cornelian-cheri . 
DO'GBRIAR. /. I deg and briar.] The 
briar that bears the hip, 
" os DOG- 


DOG 
DO/GCHEAP. a. [dog and cheap. ] Cheap 
as dogs meat, Dryden. 
DO'GDAYS. ſ. [dag and days.] The days 
in which the dogſtar riſes and ſets with 
the ſun, Clarendon. 
DOGE. /. [dege, Italian.] The title of 
the chief magiſtrate of Venice and Genoa, 


Addiſon. 
DO'GFISH, ſ. {| from dog and US ]- A 
ſhark. oedwward. 
DO'GFLY. /. A voracious biting fly. 
Chapman. 


DO'GGED. a. [from dog, ] Sullen ; ſour; 
moroſe; ill-humoured ; gloomy. Hudibras. 

DO/GGEDLY. ad. | from dogged. ] Sullenly ; 
loemily. 

DO/GGEDNESS. |. 8 dogged.] Gloom 
of mind; ſullenneſs. | 

DO'/GGER. . A ſmall ſhip with one maſt, 

DOGGEREL. 4. Vile; deſpicable ; mean. 

Dryden, 

DO'GGEREL. /. Mean, deſpicable, worth- 
leſs verſes, | Seoift. 

DO/GGISH, a. {from deg. ] Curriſh j bru- 
tal, 

DOGHE'ARTED. @a. [ dog and heart, ] 
Cruel; pitileſs; malicious. S-akefpeare. 

DOGHO/LE. /. D dog and hele, J A vile 
hole. Pope. 

DOGKENNEL. ſ. [deg and æenrel.] A 
little hut or houſe for dogs. Tatler. 

DO/GLOUSE. ſ. [deg and lonſe.] An in- 
ſect that harbours on dogs. 

DOGMA. ſ. [Latin.] Eftabliſhed principle; 


ſettled notion. ; Dryden. 
DOGMA'TICAL. 7 a. [from dagma.] Au- 
DOCGMA'TICK. thoritative; magiſte- 


rial ; poſitive. | Boyle. 
DOGMA/TICALLY. ad. [from dogmatical.] 
MagiſeriaHly ; poſitively. South, 
DOGMA/TICALNESS. /. [from dogmati- 
cal.) Magiſterialneſs; mock authority, 
DO'GMATIST. . ¶ dogmatifte, Fr. ] A 
magiſterial teacher; a bold advancer of 
principles, Watts. 
To DOGMATVZE. v. 7. [from dogma. ] 
To aſſert poſitively ; to teach magiſterially. 
Blackmore, 
DOGMATTZ ER. /. [from dogmatize.] An 
aſſerter; a magiſterial teacher. Hammond. 
DOGROVSE. ſ. {deg and roſe. ] The flower 
of the hip. Derham. 
DO/GSLEEP. /. [dag and fleep.] Pretended 
lleep, Addiſon. 
DO'GSMEAT. ſ. [deg and meat.] Refuſe ; 
vile tuff, Dryden. 
DO/'GSTAR. ſ. [deg and far.] The ſtar 
which gives name to the dogdays, Addiſon, 
DO'GSTOOTH. /. A plant. Miller. 
DO'GTROT, /. A gentle trot like that of 


A dog. Hudi bras. 
DOGWEA/RY. a, Tired as a dog. 
State ſpeare. 
Vor. I. 7 


D O L 


DO'GWOOD, See ConNELIAN-CHERRY, 
DO'/LLY. ſ. A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, fo 
called, I ſuppoſe, from the name of the 
firſt maker. | Congreve, 
DOINGS. ſ. [from To do.] 
1. Things done; events; tranſactions. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2, Feats ; actions, good or bad, Sidney. 
3. Behaviour; conduct. Sidney. 
4. Stir; buſtle; tumult. Hooker, 


5. Feſtivity ; merriment, 
DOIT. /. [duyt, Dutch.] A ſmall piece of 
money. Shakeſpeare, 
DOLE. /. [from deal; dælan, Saxon. | 
1. The act of diſtribution or dealing. 


Cleveland. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. 
oy: Hudibras, 
3. Proviſions or money diſtributed in cha- 
rity. Dryden. 
4. Blous dealt out. Milton. 


5. [from dolor, Lat.] Grief ; ſorrow; mi- 
ſery. | 5 Shakeſpeare, 
To DOLE. v. a. | from the noun. | To 
deal; to diſtribute, Dit. 
DO'LEFUL. a. | dole and full.] 
1. Sorrowful; diſmal ; expreſſing grief. 
South, Dryden, 
2, Melancholy; afflicted; feeling grief. 
Sidney. 
3. Diſmal ; impreſſing forrow. Hooker, 
DO'LEFULLY. ad, [from doleful.] In a 
doleful manner. 
DO'LEFULNESS. ſ. [ from deleful.] 
I. Sorrow; melancholy, 
2. Querulouſneſs, 
3. Diſmalneſs. 
DO/LESOME. a, | from dole.] Melancholy; 
gloomy ; diſmal, Pope. 
DO/LESOMELY. ad, | from doleſome.] In a 
doleſome manner, 
DO'LESOMENESS, ſ. [ from doleſome. ] 
Gloom; melancholy. 
DOLL. /. A little girl's puppet or baby. 
DOLLAR. /. - [ daler, Dutch. } A Dutch 
and German coin of different value, from 
about two ſhillings and ſixpence to four 
and ſixpence. 
DOLORI'FICK. a. [dolorificus, Lat.] That 
which cauſes grief or pain, Ray. 
DO*LOCROUS. a. from dolor, Latin. ] 


1. Sorrowful; doleful ; diſmal, Milton. 
2. Painful, More, 

DO!/LOUR. /. {delor, Latin. ] 
1. Grief ; ſorrow. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Lamentation ; complaint, 

» 3. Pain; pang. | Bacon. 


DOLPHIN. /. [de/phin, Lat.] The name 
of a fiſh, Peacham, 
DOLT. /. [dl, Teutonick.] A heavy ftu- 
pid fellow; a thickſcul. Shakeſpeare. 
DO'LTISH, 4. from dalt.] Stupid; mean; 
block iſh. 3 
Oo D 
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DON 


DO MABLE. a. [dematilis, Lat.] Tame- 
able. 
DOMAIN. ſ. [demaine, Fr.] 

1. Dominion; empire. Milton. 

2. Poſſeſſion; eſtate. Diyden. 
DOME. . [ dome, French.] 

1. A building; a houſe; a fabrick, Prior. 
2. A hemiſpherical arch; a cupola, 
DOME'STICAL. 1 
DOME'STICK. a, ¶ domeſticus, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the houſe ; not relating 

to things publick. Hocker. 

2. Private; not open. Hecker, 


3. Inhabiting the houſe ; not wild. Adai/.. 


4. Not foreign; inteſtine. Stakeſpeare, 
To DOME'STICATE. v. @. [from deme- 
fick,] To make domeſtick; to withdraw 


from the publick. Clariſſa. 


To DO MIFY. v. a. To tame. 
NO/MINANT. 4. { dominant, Fr.] Pre- 
dominant; prefiding ; aſcendant. 
To DOMINATE. v. a. | dominatus, Lat.] 
To predominete ; to prevail over the reſt. 
Dryden. 
DOMINA'TION, ſ. [dominatio, Lat.] 


1. Power; dominion. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Tyranny ; infolent authority. Arbuthnet. 


3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of 
angelick beings. Milton. 
DO MINATIVE. 3. [from deminate.] Im- 
perious ; inſolent. 
DOMINATOR. /. [Latin.] The preſiding 
power. Camden. 
To DOMINE ER. v. . [deminor, Lat.] To 
rule with inſolence; to ſwell; to act with- 
out control. Prior. 
DOMUNICAL. 4. | dominicalis, Latin. ] 
That which notes the Lord's day, or 
Sunday. b Holder. 
DOMINION. /. [d minium, Latin.] 
1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 
TI Kell. 


2. Right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without 


being accountable. Locke. 
3. Territory; region; diſtrict, Davies. 
4. Predominance; aſcendant. Dryden. 
5. An order of angels. Coloſſians, 
DON. ſ. | dominus, Lat.] The Spaniſh 
title for a gentleman ; as, Den Quixote. 
To DON, v. a. [To do on.] To put on. 


F. 4% 5 


DO NAR. /. [donarium, Lat.] A thing 
- given to ſacred uſes, 5 

DO NATION. 4 [doratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of giving any thing. South. 
2. The grant by which any thing is given. 

Raleigh, 

DONATIVE. ſ. [gonati f, Fr.] 
1. A gift; a largeſs ; a preſent. Holder. 
2. [In law.] A benefice merely given 
and collated by the patren to a man, with- 
out the ordinary. Cowel, 


DOR 


DONE. part. paſſ. of the verb. To do. 


Spenſer, 

DONE. interjef. The word by which + 

wager is concluded; when a wager is of- 
fered, he that accepts it ſays done. 

Cleveland, 

DO'NJON. f. [now dungeon. ] The highet 


and ſtrongeſt tower of the caſtle, in which 


_ priſoners were kept. Chaucer, 


DO'NOR. /. A giver; a beſtower. 


Atterbury, - 


DO/ODLE. . A trifler; an idler, 
To DOOM. v. a, [deman, Saxon, ] 


1. To judge. Milter. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment; to 
ſentence. | Smith, 
3. Topronounce condemnation upon any, 

: Dryder, 
4. To command judicially or autherita- 
tively. ; Shakeſpeare, 
5. To deſtine; to command by uncon- 
trolable authority, Dian. 


DOOM. ſ. [dom, Saxon. ] | 
1. Judicial ſentence; judgment, | Miltr, 
þ. The great and final judgment 
hakeſpeare, 
3- Condemnation, ( Shakeſpeare. 
4. Determination declared. Shakeſpeare, 
5. The fate to which one is deſtined, 
Dryder, 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. Pepe, 
DO/OMSDAY. /. [doom and day.] 
1. The day of final and univerſal judg- 
ment; the laſt, the great day. Brown, 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation, 
Shakeſpeare, 
DO'OMSDAY-BOOK. I doom ſday and 
book. ] A book made by order of William 
the Conqueror, in which the eftates of 
the kingdom were regiſtered, Camder. 
DOOR. /. { von, Saxon. ] 


1. The gate of a houſe ; that which opens 


to yield entrance, Denham, 
2. In familiar language, a houſe, Arbuthrot. 
3. Entrance; portal, Dinden. 
4. Paſſage; avenue; means of approach. 
Hammond. 
5. Out of Doors, No more to be found; 
fairly ſent away, Luke, 
6. Ar the Door of any one. Imputable; 
chargeable upon him. Dryden. 
7. Next DooR to. Approaching to; near 
to. fy L' Eftrange. 


DO/ORCASE. ſ. [dr and caſe, } The 
frame in which the door is incloſed, Moxon. 
DO'ORKEEPER. . | door and #eeper. ] 
Porter; one that keeps the entrance of 2 


houſe. Taylor. 
DO/QUET, /. A paper containing a war- 

rant. Bacon, 
DO/RMANT. a. [dormant, Fr.] 

1, Sleeping. Congrent. 


2, In 


D OT 


2. In a ſleeping poſture. Cre. 
3. Private; not publick. Hacon. 
4. Concealed; not divulged. Sift, 


s. Leaning ; not perpendicular. Cleveland, 
DO'RMITORY. /. { dormitorium, Lat, 
1. A place to fleep in; a room with 
many beds. Mortimer. 
2. A burial place. Auyliſfe. 
DO'R MOUSE. /. [ dormio and wet? A 
ſmall animal which paſſes a large part of 
the Winter in ſleep. Ben. fobhnſon. 
DORN. ſ. [from dern, German, a thorn. | 
The name of a fiſh, | .Carerv, 
DO'RNICK, ſ. [of Deornick in Flanders, ] 
A ſpecies of linen cloth uſed 1n Scotland 
for the table, : 
To DORR. v. a. tor, ſtupid, Teutonick. ] 
To deafen or ſtupify with noiſe. Skinner. 
DORR. . A kind of flying inſet; the 
hedge-chater, Greev. 
DO/RSEL. 7} .. [from dorſum, the back.] 
DO/RSER, ( A pannier; a baſket or bag, 
one of which hangs on either fide a beaſt 
of burthen, 
DORSVFEROUS. 7 fe. | dorſum and fero, 
DORS!/PAROUS. & or fario, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the property of bezring or bringing 
forth on the back; uſed of plants that 
have the ſeeds on the back of their leaves, 
as fern. : 
DO /R TURE. q. [from dermiture; dortoir, 
Fr.] A dormitory ; a place to fleep in. 
| Bacon, 
DOSE. [Nr. J | 
2. So much of any medicine as is taken 


at one time, Quincy. 
2. As much of any thing as falls to a 
man's lot, Hudibras. 


3. The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor 
that a man can ſwallow, 
To DOSE. v. a.. To proportion a medicine 
properly to the patient or diſeaſe. 
DO'SSIL. f. [from dorſel.} A pledget ; a 
nodule or lump of lint. iſeman. 
DOS T. [the ſecond perſon of do.] Addiſon. 


DOT, /. [ from jet, a point.] A ſmall 


point or ſpot made to mark any place in 
a writing, | 
To DOT, v. ». [from the noun.] To make 
dots or ſpots, | 
DO'TAGE. /. {from dote.] 
I, Loſs of underſtanding; imbecillity of 
mind, Davies, Suckling. 
2. Exceſſive fondneſs, Dryden, 
DO/TAL. a, [detalis, Latin.] Relating to 
the portion of a woman; conſtituting her 
portion, h Garth, 
DO/TARD. /. [from dete. ] A man whoſe 
age has impaired his intellects; a tevichild, 
Spenſer, 
DOTA/TION. ſ. I dotatio, Lat.] The act 
of giving a dowry. 


8 * 
To DOTE, v. n, [ doten, Dutch,] . 


DOU 


1. To have the intelleQ impaired by age 


or paſſion, | Feremiah, 

2. To bein love to extremity. Sidney. 
To DoTE upon, To regard with exceſſive 

fondneſs. _ | Burnet, 
DO/TER. /. [from dite. 

1. One whole underſtanding is impaired 

by years; a dotard. Burton, 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively 


in love, Boyle. 
DO/TINGLY. ad. [| from doting.] Fondly, 
Dryden. 
DO/TTARD. .. A tree kept low by cut- 
ting. Bacon. 

DO ITEREL. ſ. The name of a bird. 
Bacon. 


DOUBLE. a. [ double, French. ] | 
1. Two of a fort; one correiponding to 
the other. Ecclus. 
2. Twice as much; containing the ſame 
quantity repeated, Ben. Jobnſon. 
3. Having more than one in the ſame 


order or parallel. . Bacon. 
4. Twofoid ; ef two kinds. Dryden, 
5, Two in number. Davies. 


6. Having twice the effect or influence. 
5 Shekeſfeare, 
7. Deceitful ; acting two parts. Shakeſpeare, 
DO/UBLE-PLEA. ſ. That in which the 
defendant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral 
matters, whereof either is ſufficient to 
effect his defire in debarring the plaintiff, 
DO/UBLE-BITING. a. Biting or. cutting 
on either fide. Dryden. 
Do UBLE-BUTTONED. a. [double and 
buttoned, | Having two rows of buttons. 
0 8 Z Gays 
DOVUPLE-DEALER. f. A deceitful, ſubtle, 
inſidious fellow; one who ſays one thing 
and thinks another. L'Eftrange. 
DO'UBLE-DEALING. . Artifice; difſi- 
mulation; low or wicked cunning. Pape. 
To DO/UBLE-DIE. z. a. To die twice 
over. : Dryden. 
DO/UBLE-HEADED. 3. Having the flowers 
growing one to another, Mortimer. 
To DO'UBLE-LOCK. v. a. [double and 
lock.] To ſhoot the lock twice. Tatler, 
DO'UBLE-MINDED. a. Deceitful ; inſi- 
dious. 
DO/UBLE-SHINING. a, Shining with 
double luſtre. Sidney. 
DO/UBLE-TONGUED. a. Deceitful ; give 
ing contrary accounts of the ſame thing, 
: Dryden. 
To DOUBLE. v. a. 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition af 
the ſame quantity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To contafn twice the quantity. Dryden. 
3. Torepeat; to add, ; Dryden, 
4. To add one to another in the ſame ore 
der or parallel, Exodus, 
$5. To fold. Prior, 
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DOUBT. //. [from the verb.] 


DOU 


6.. To paſs round a headland. 
To DO'UBLE. v. . 
1. To increaſe to twice the quantity. 

| Burnet. 
2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice. the ſum 
in play, Dryden. 
3. To wind in running. Bacon, 
4. To play tricks; to uſe ſleights. Dryden. 
DO'UBLE. J. | 
1. Twice the quantity or number, Graunt. 
2. Strong beer of twice the common 
ſtrength. 
3. A trick; a ſt. ift; an artifice. f 
DO'UBLENESS. /. I from doible.] The 
ſta e of being double. Shakeſpeare. 
PO*UBLER. /. | from dodle.] He that 
doubles any thing, 
DOUBLE T. . [from ul le.] 
1. The inner garment of a man; the 
waiſtcoat. b Hudibras. 
2. Tao; a pair. — m. 
DCUBLO'N. . [French.] A Spaniſh coin 
containing the value of two piſtoles. 
DO'UBLY. ed. [from double] In twice 


Nnolles. 


the quantity; to twice the degree. Dryden. 


To DOUBT. v. 2. | denbter, Fr.] 
1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty. 
Tillotſon. 
2. To queſtion any event, fearing the 
worſt, . Stateſpeare. Xnolles. 
3. To fear; to be apprehenſive. 


O:<oay. Baker. 


4. To ſuſpect; to have ſuſpicion. Daniel, 

5. To heſitate; to be in ſuſpenſe, Dryden. 
To DOUBT. v. a. 

1. To hold queſtionable; to think un- 


certain. Milt, 
2. To fear; to ſuſpect. Pacom. 
3- To diftruſt, Shakeſpeare. 


1. Uncertainty cf mind; ſuſpenſe, South. 
2. Queſtion ; point unſettled, Pope. 
3. Scruple; perplexity ; jirreſolution. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Uncertainty of condition. Deuteronomy, 
5. Suſpicion ; apprehenſion of ill. 
: Galatians, 
6. Difficulty objected. Blaikmore, 
DO/UBTER, /. [from doubr.]J One who 
entertains ſcruples, 
DO/UBTFUL. a. [dowht and full. ] 
1. Dubijous ; not ſettled in opio1on. 
2 Stat e/Peare, 
2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 
3. That about which there is doubt; 
queſtionable ; uncertain. 
Bacon, South, Dryden. 
4. Not ſecure; not without ſutpicion. 


H:gker, - 


5, Not confident ; not witkout fear. 
Milton, 


 DO'UBTFULLY. ad. {from doub ful. 


1. Cubiouſly ; irreſolutely. 


Shakeſpeare. 


DOW 


2. Ambiguouſly; with uncertainty of 
meaning. Spenſer, 
DO'UBTFULNESS. /. [from doubrfu.] 
1. Dubiouſneſs; ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of 
opinion, Watts, 
2. Ambiguity; uncertainty of meaning, 
Locke, 
DO/UBTINGLY. ad. [from doubt.] Ina 
doubting manner; dubiouſly. Bacon. 
DO'UBTLESS. a. [from doubt.] Without 
fear; without apprehenſion of danger, 
Shakeſpeare, 
DO'UBTLESS. ad, Without doubt; un- 
queſtionably. 
DOUCE'T. /. [doucet, Fr.] A cuſtard. 


| Skinner, 
DO'UCKER. ſ. A bird that dips in the 
water, : : Ray, 
DOVE. . [duvs, old Teutonick; dar, 
German, | 
1. A wild pigeon, 
2. A' pigeon. 


DO'VECOT. . [deve and cet.] A ſmall 
building in which pigeons are bred and 


kept. Shakeſpeare, 
DO/VEHOUSE. F. | dove and houſe, ] A 
houſe for pigeons, Duden. 


DO'VETAIL. /. [deve and tail.] A form 
of joining two bodies together, where that 
which 1s inſerted has the form of a wedge 
reverſed, 

DOUGH, /. dab, Saxon. ] 

1. The pate of bread or pies, yet un- 
baked, Dryden, 
2. My cake is Doucn, My affair has 

. milcarried, Shakeſpeare, 

DOUGHBA'/KED. a. [dough and baked.] 
Unfiniſhed ; not hardened to perfection; 
ſofc. Donne. 

DO/UGHTY, 4. [vohtig, Saxon. ] Brave; 
noble; illuſtrious; eminent. Spenſer, 

DO'/UGHY. 4. [from deugh,] Unſound; 

ſoft; unhardened, Shakeſpeates 

To DOUSE. v. a. To put over head ſud- 
denly in the water, 

To DOUSE: v. u. 
the water. 

DO'WAGER. ſ. [dowairiere, Fr.] 

1. A widow with a jointure. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The title given to ladies who furvive 
their huſbands, | Shakeſpeare. 

DO'/WDY. /. Anaukward, ill dreſſed, in- 
elegent woman. Shakeſpeare, 

VF! | 

59 fe [dowaire, Fr. 

1. That which the wife bringeth to her 
huſband in marriage. Pope, 
2. That which the widow poſſeſſes, Baton. 

3. The gifis of a huſband for a wife. 


To fall ſuddenly into 
Hudibras, 


Geneſis. 

4. Endowment ; gift, Seeg 
DO WERED. 4. Portioned ; ſupplied wit 

a portion, > hakeſpeare. 

| DO'WERe 


DO W 


DO/WERLESS. a. [| from dower. ] With- 
out a fortune, Shakeſpeare. 
DO/WLAS. /. A coarſe kind of linen, 
Shakeſpeare, 
DOWN. ſ. [doun, Daniſh, ]J 
1. Soft feathers, Witton, 
'2, Any thing that ſooths or mollifies. 
: | Southern, 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair, Prior, 
4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing 
the ſeeds. Bacon, 
DOWN. /. dun, Saxon. ] A large open 
plain or valley, Sidney. Sandys, 
DOWN. prep. [a duna, Saxon, ] 
1. Along a deſcent; from a higher place 


to a lower. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Towards the mouth of a river. Knoles, 
DOWN. ad. 


1. On the ground; from the height to a 
lower ſituation. Milton, 
2. Tending towards the ground. 
3. Out of fight ; below the horizon. 
Shak-ſpeare, 
4. To a total maceration. Arbuthnot. 
5. Into diſgrace z into declining reputation. 
pd Scuth, 
6. [Anſwering to p.] Here and there. 
Pſalms, 
DOWN. interjee?, An exhortation to de- 
ſtruction or demolition. Shakeſpeare. 
DOWN. [ To ge.] To be digeſted ; to be 
received, Locke, 
To DOWN. v. a. [from the particle. ] To 
knock; to ſubdue; to conquer... Sidney. 
DO'WNCAST, a. | down and caſt, ] Bent 


down ; directed to the ground. AAddijon, 
DO'WNFAL. ſ. [down and fall.] 

1. Ruin; fall from ſtate. Scutb. 

2. A body of things falling. Dryden. 


3. Deſtruction of fabricks. Dryden, 
DO/'WNFALLEN. participial a, Ruined ; 
fallen, : Carew, 
DO'WNGYRED. a. [| down and gyred. ] 
Let down in circular wrinkles, Shakeſp. 
DO'WNHIL, {. [ down and hill, Decli- 
vity ; deſcent. Dryden. 
DO/WNHIL, a, Declivous ; deſcending. 
DO'WNLOOKED. 4. | down and Jeck. 
Having a dejected countenance ; ſullen; 
melancholy. Dryden. 
DO'WNLYING. a. 8 and /ie,] About 
to be in travail of childbirth, _ 
DO'WNRIGHT. ad. [down and right,] 
1. Strait or right down, Hudibras. 
2. In plain terms. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Completely; without topping ſhort. 


Arbuthnet, 
DO/'WNRIGHT. 3. 
1. Plain; open; apparent; undifguiſed, 
a a Rogers. 


2. Directly tending to the point. 
Ben, Jobnſon. 
3. Unceremontous ; honſtley ſurly. Addiſon, 


D R A 


4. Plain; without palliation. Brown , 
DO*WNSIT' TING. /. [down and fir.] Reſt ; 


repoſe. Pſalms, 
DOWNWARD, 1 
DO/WNWARDS, © 44. dune peand, Sax. ] 
I. Towards the center, Newton, 


2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. 


Milton. 

3. In a courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal de- 
ſcent. Shakeſpeare, 
DO/WNWARD, a. ors 
1. Moving on a declivity, . Dryden. 
2. Declivous; bending. Dryden. 
3. Depreiled ; dejected. Sidney. 


DO/WNY, a. [from doron.] 
1. Covered with down or nap. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2, Made of down or ſoft feathers, Dryden, 
2. Soft; tender; ſoothing. Craſhaw, 


DOWRE. : 

8 8 . [douaire, French. ] 
I. A portion given with a wife. Sidney, 
2. A reward paid for a wife, Coꝛoley. 


DOXO'/LOGY. /. [dg and , .! A 

form of giving glory to God. Yrtilling fleet. 
DO/XY. /. A whore; a looſe wench, 

Shakeſpeare. 

To DOZE. v. . | >pzp, Saxon. ] To 

ſlumber ; to be half alleep. 
L" Eftrange. Pope. 

To DOZE, v. 4. To ſtupify; to dull. | 

Clarendon. 

DO'ZEN. /. ¶ douzaire, Fr.] The number 

of twelve, Raleigh. 

DO'ZINESS. /. [from dezy.] Sleepineſs ; 


drouſineſs. N Locke, 
DO'/ZY. a. Sleepy; drouſy; ſluggiſh. 
c Dryden. 


DRAB. /. [Þnable, Sax. lees.]J A whore 


a ſtrumpet. Pope. 
DRACHM. ſ. [ drachma, Lat.] 
1. An old Roman coin. Shakeſpeare, 


2. The eighth part of an. ounce, | 
DRACU'NCULUS. /. | Latin, } A worm 
bred in the hot countries, which grows to 
many yards length between the ſkin and 
fleſh, 
DREAD. a. Terrible ; dreaded. Spenſer, 
DRAFF. /. [ nog, Saxon. ] Any thing 
thrown away. Ben. Johnſon, 
DRA/FFY, a, | from draff. ]} Worthleſs; 
dreggy. 
DRAFT. a. [corrupted for draugbt.] 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To DRAG. v. a. [>nagn, Saxon, } 
1. To pull along the ground by main force, 
Denham, 
2. To draw any thing burthenſome. Smith. 
3. To draw contemptuouſly along. | 


; Stilling fleet, 
4. To pull about with violence and igno- 
miny. Clarendon. 


5. To pull roughly and fereibly. Dryden. 
Te 


DRA 


To DRAG. v. n. To hang fo low as to 
trail or grate upon the ground, Moxon. 
DRAG. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the 
water. Rogers. 
2. An inſtrument with hooks to catch 
hold of things under water. Walton, 
3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 
Moxon. 
DRA'/GNET. ,. I drag and ner.] A net 
Which is drawn along the bottom of the 
water, May. 
To DRA /GGLE. v. 4. | from drag.] To 
make dirty by dragging on the ground. 


Cay. 
To DRA/GGLE. v. 2. To grow dirty by 
being drawn along the ground. FHudibras, 


DRAGON. .. [&race, Latin. ] 


1. A kind of winged ſerpent. Rowe, 


2. A fierce violent man or woman, 
3. A conſtellation near the North pole. 
DRAGON. . [ dracunculus, Latin. } A 
plant. Miller. 
DRA GONET. ſ. A little dragon. Spenſer. 
DR A'GONELY, . A fierce ſtinging fly. 
| Bacon. 
DR A'GONTSH. «a. [from dragen.] Having 
the form of a dragon. . Shakeſpeare, 
DRA'GONLIKE. a. Furious; fiery. Shakeſ, 
DRA'CONSBLOOD. /. { dragon and 61:4. ] 
A reſin moderately heavy, friable, and 
duſky red; but of a bright ſcarlet, when 
powdered : it has little ſmell, and is of a 


reſinous and aſtringent taſte. Hill. 
DR A'GONSHEAD. /. A plant, Miller. 
DRA'GONTREE. /. Palmiree. Miller. 


DRAGO/ON. /. | from dragen, German. ] 
A kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently 
either on foot or horſeback, Tatler. 

To DRAGO'ON, v. a, To perſecute by 


abandoning a place to the rage of ſoldiers. . 


| NE Prior. 
To DRAIN. v. a. [Drrainer, French, ] 
1. To draw off gradually. Bacon, 
2. To empty by drawing gradually away 
what it contains, Roſcommon, 
3. To make quite dry. | Swift. 
DRIN. ſ. f from the verb.] The channel 
through which liquids are gradually drawn, 
| 5 Mortimer. 
DRAKE, / of uncertain etymology.] 
1. The male of the duck. Mortimer. 
2. A ſmall piece of artillery. Clarendon. 
DRAM. /. {from drachm, drachma, Lat.] 
1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce, 
Bacen, 
2. A ſmall quantity, Dryden. 
3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 
uſually drank at once. Swift, 
 _ 4- Spirits; diſtilled liquours. Pepe. 
To DRAM. v. 2. To drink diſtilled ſpirits, 
DRAMA. /. [ 3;awa. A poem accom- 
modated to action; a poem in which the 


DRA 


action is not related, but repreſented ; and 
in which therefore ſuch rules are to be ob. 
ſerved as make the repreſentation pro- 
bable. D ryden, 
DRAMA7/TICAL, 2 a. [from drama.] Re. 
DRAMA'TICK., preſented by action, 
h Bentley, 
DRAMA'/TICALLY. ad. [from dramatich,] 
Repreſentatively; by repreſentation, 
Dryden, 
DRA'MATIST, ,. from drama. ] The 
author of dramatick compoſitions. Burn, 
DRANK. ſthe preterite of drink. 
To DRAPE. v. n. | drap, Fr.] To make 


cloth, Bac, 
DRA/PER. 4. [from drape. ] One who ſells 
cloth, Boyle. Howel, 


DR A'PERY. /. [drapperie, Fr.] 
1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 


2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool. Arbuthr:t, 
3. The dreſs of a picture, er ſtatue. Pri. 
DR A/PET. /. from drape.] Cloth; cover- 
let. Pfßpenſer. 


DRA'/STICK. a. [ dea ging.] Powerful 5 


vigorous. 
DRAVE. [the preterite of drive.] Cui. 
DRAUGH. /. f corruptly written for draf, ] 


Refuſe ; ſwill, Shakeſpeare, 
PRAUGHT. , [from drazv. ] 
1. The act of drinking. © Dryden, 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 
Boyle, 
3. Liquor drank for pleaſure, Milton. 
4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 
g Temple. 
5. The quality of being drawn, Martiner. 
6. Repreſentation by picture. Dryden. 
7. Delineation; ſketch, Sautb. 
8. A picture drawn, $:uth, 
9. The act of ſweeping with a net. Hale, 
10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. . L' Eftrange. 

11. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 


| Camden. 
12. Diverſion in war; the act of diſturb- 
ing the main deſign. Spenſer, 


13. Forces drawn off from the main army; 
a detachment, Addiſon. 
14. A fink; a drain. Matthew, 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or 


finks into the water. Dryden, | 


16. [ In the plural, draughts, J A kind 
of play reſembling cheſs. 
DRAUGHTHOUSE. ſ. [draught and houſe. 
A houſe in which filth is depoſited. Kings 
To DRAW. +. 4. pret. drew; part. pafl. 
drawn, ¶ dn gan, Saxon, ] 
1. To pull along 3 not to carry. Samuel. 
2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. Afterbuy. 
3. To bring by violence; todrag. James. 
4. To raiſe out of a deep place. Jeremiab. 


- To fi ck, Beeſus, 
; 3 5 5 is 6. Ta 


D R A 

6. To attract; to call towards itſelf, 
Bacon. Suckling. 
7. To inhale. Addiſon, 
3. To take from any thing containing. 
Chronicles. 


9. To take from a caſk, Shakeſpeare. 
10. To pull a ſword from the ſheath. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 


11. To let out any liquid. Wiſeman. 
12. To take bread out of the oven, Mort. 
13. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains. 


Dryden, 
14. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. Sidney, 
15. To extract. Cheyne, 


16, To procure as an agent cauſe. Locke, 
17. To produce as an efficient cauſe. 


Tillotſon. 
18. To convey ſecretly. Raleigh. 
19. To protract; to lengthen. Felton. 
20. To utter lingeringly. Dryden. 
21. To repreſent by picture. Waller, 
22. To form a repreſentation. Dryden. 


23. Toderive from ſome original. Temple. 
24. To deduce as from poſtulates. Temple. 


25, To imply. Locke. 
26. To allure; to entice. Pſalms. 
27. To lead as a motive. Dryden. 
28. To perſuade to follow Shakeſpeare. 
29. To induce, Dawies, 
30. To vin; to gain, Shakeſpeare, 
31. To receive; to take up. Shakeſp. 
32. To extort ; to force. Addiſon. 


33- To wreſt; to diſtort, Whitgifte, 
34. To compoſe ; to form in writing. 


Pope. 
35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


36. To eviſcerate ; to embowel. King, 
37. To Draw in. To apply to any pur- 


poſe by diſtortion. Looke, 
38. To DRAW in. To contract; to pull 
back, | Gay. 
39. To DRA in. To inveigle; to intice. 
South. 
40. To DRAW J. To extract by diſtil- 
lation. Auadiſon. 
41. To DRAW off, To withdraw; to ab- 
ſtract. | 
42. To Dx Aw on, To occaſion; to in- 
vite. Hayward, 
43. To DRAW on, To cauſe by degrees. 
Boyle, 
44. To DR Aw over. To raiſe in a ſtill. 
Boyle, 
45. To Draw over. To perſuade to re- 
valt, : Addiſon. 
46. To DR Aw out, To protract; to 
lengthen. Shakeſpeare, 


47. To DRA out, To pump out by in- 
ſinuation. ä idney. 
48. To DRAW out, To call to action + to 
detach for ſervice. Dryden, 
$% To range in battle, Collier, 


DRA 


50. To Draw wp. To form in order of 
battle. Clarendon, 
51. To DRAW up, To form in writing. 


Swift, 
To DRAW. UV. hs 
1. To perform the office of a beaſt of 


draught, Deuteronomy. 
2. To act as a weight, | Addiſon, 
3. To contract; to ſhrink. Bacon. 
4. To advance; to move. Milton, 
5. To draw a ſword, Shakeſpeare. 


6. To practiſe the art of delineation. Locke. 

7. To take a card out of the pack; to 

take a lot, Dryden. 

8. To make a ſore run by attraction. 

9. To retire; to retreat a little. Clarendon, 
10. To DRAW off, To retire; to retreat. 


Collier. 
11. To DRAW en. To advance; to ap- 
proach. Dryden. 


12. To DRAW up, To form troops inte 
regular order. 3 
DRAW, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing. 
2. The lot or chance drawn, 
DRA/WBACK. /. [draw and back.] Money 
paid back for ready payment. Sꝛvi ft. 
DRA W BRIDGE. /. | draw and bridge. 
A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 
or admit communication at pleaſure. 
Carew, 
DRA/WER. ſ. [from drasu.] 
1. One employed in procuring water from 
the well, Deuteronomy, 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 
from the caſt. Ben. Jobnſon. 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 


| Soft, 

4. A box in a caſe, out of which it is 
drawn at pleaſure, Locke, 
5. [In the plural, ] The lower part of a 
man's dreſs. Locke. 
DRA WING. /. [from draw.] Delineation ; 
repreſentation, Pope, 


DRA WINGROOM. /. | drazy and a 
1. The room in which company aſſembles 
at court, | Pope, 
2. The company aſſembled there. | 

DRAWN. [participle from drazv. ] 

1. Equal; where each party takes his 
own ſtake, Addiſon, 
2. With a ſword drawn. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. Dryden. 
4. Eviſcerated. Shakeſpeare, 

. Induced as from ſome motive. Spenſer, 

DRA/WWELL. ſ. | draw and well, ] A 
deep well ; a well out of which water is 
drawn by a long cord. Crew, 

To DRAWL. v. . | from dratu.] To utter 
any thing in a flow way. Pope, 

DRAY. ſ. [fonag, Saxon. ] The 

DRA'YCART, 1 car on which beer is car 
ried. 983 © 
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DRA'YHORSE. {> A horſe which draus 
a dray. Tatler. 
DRA'YMAN. ſ. [day and man.] One 
that attends 2 dray. Scutb. 
DRA'ZEL. /. from dreſſaſe, Fr.] A low, 
mean, worthleſs wretch. Hudibras. 


DREAD. ſ. { wn, Saxon.] 


1. Fear; terrour ; affright, Tillotſon. 
2. Habitual fear; awe. Genefis, 

3- The perſon or thing feared. Prior. 
DREAD. 4. [Dhæd, Saxon. 

1. Terrible; frightful. Ni. ton. 


2. Awful; venerable in the higheſt de- 
Milton. 


To fear in an exceſſive 


degree. Wake. 
To DREAD. v. ns. To be in fear. 
Deuteronomy, 


DRE'ADER. ſ. One that lives in fear. 


gree. 
To DREAD. v. 4. 


DRE'ADFUL. a. [dread and full.] Terrible; 
frightful. Granville, 
DRE ADFULNESS, /. Terribleneſs; fright- 
fulneſs. | 
DRE/ADFULLY. ad. | from dreadful. ] 
Terribly ; frightfully, Dryden. 
DRE'ADLESNESS. /. | from dreadlefs. |] 


Fearleſneſs; intrepidity. Sidney. 
DREADLESS. 2. Fearleſs; unaffrighted; 
intrepid. Spenſer. 


DREAM. {. [dr:9m, Dutch.] 
1. A phantaſm of ſleep; the thoughts of 
a ſleeping man. Dryden. 
2. An idle fancy, Shakeſpeare, 
To DREAM. VU, J. 
1. To have the repreſentation of ſome- 


thing in ſlcep. Tatler. 
2. Tothink ; to imagine. Burnet, 
3- To think idly, Smith, 
4. To be ſluggiſh; to idle, Dryden, 
To DREAM. v. a. To ſee in a dream. 
Dryden, 
DRE'AMER. ſ. [from dream.] 
1. One who has dreams. . 
2. An idle fanciful man. Shakeſpeare, 


3. A mope; a man Joſt in wild imagina- 
tion. , Prior. 
4. A ſluggard; an idler 

DRE/AMLESS, 2. Without dreams. 


| Camden. 
DREAR. a. | >neonig, Saxon, ] Mourn- 
ful ; diſmal. Milton. 


DRE/ARIHEAD. ſ. Horrour ; diſmalneſs. 
DRE'/ARIMENT. ſ. [from dreary, ] 
1. Sorrow; diſmalneſs; melancholy. 
Spenſer. 
2. Horrour; dread; terrour. Spen ſer. 


DREARVY. 4. [ dneonz, Saxon.] 


1. Sorrowful ; diſtreſsful. Spenſer, 
2. Gloomy ; diſmal ; horrid. Prior, 
DREDGE. . A kind of net. Carew, 


To DREDGE. v. a, To gather with a 
dredge. Carew, 


Swift . | 


Hakewvill, . 


DRE 


DRE/DGER. /. [from dredge.] One who 
fiſhes with a dredge, | 

DRE'GGINESS., .. ¶ from dreggy.] - Fulneſ 
of dregs or lees; feculence. 

DRE/GGISH, 4. [from dregs.] Foul with 

lees; feculent. 

DRE'GGY. a. [ from dregs. ] Containing 
dregs; conſiſting of dregs ; teculent, Boyle, 

DREGS. /. ['Dnerren, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſediment of liquors; the lees; 
the grounds. Davies. Sandy, 
2. Any thing by which purity is corruptee, 


Bacon, 
3. Droſs; ſweepings ; refuſe, Regers, 
To DREIN. v. 2. To empty. Scutberx. 


To DRENCH. v. a. [dnencan, Saxon. ] 
1. To waſh; to ſoak; to ſteep. Min, 
2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſture, 


a Ppillip:. 

3. To phyſick by violence. Mortiner. 
DRENCH. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A draught ; ſwill, : Milter. 

2. Phyſick for a brute. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Phyſick that muſt he given by violence, 
King Cbar ei. 

4. A channel of water. 
DRE'NCHER. /. [from drench,] 

1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyſick by force. 
DRENT. participle. Drowned. Sperr. 
To DRESS. v. a. ¶ dreſſer, Fr.] 

1. To cloth; to inveſt with clothes. 


Dryden, 
2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. 
Tayiir, 
3. To adorn; to deck; to embelliſh, 
Clarendir, 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 
| Miſemar. 
5. To curry; to rub. Tayir, 
6, To rectify; to adjuſt, Mitten, 
7. To prepare for any purpoſes Mort, 


8, To trim; to fit any thing for read) 
uſe, Mortimer, 


9. To prepare victuals for the table. 


Dryden. 
DRESS. /. { from the verb.] 
1, Cloaths ; garment ; habit. 
Government of the Jogi. 


2. Splendid clothes; habit of ceremony. 
Clariſſa. 
3. The {kill of adjuſting dreſs, Pope, 


DRE'SSEP.. ſ. {from dreſs. | 
1. One employed in putting on the clothes 
of another. Dryden. 
2. One employed in regulating, or adjult- 
ing any thing. ; Lal. 
3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat 
is dreſt. | Swift 

DRE'SSING. made te 
a ſore, CO 

DRE/SSINGROOM. /. The room oe” 
clothes are put on, DREST. 


ſ. The application 


DRI 


DREST. part. [from dreſs.] 
To DRIB. v. a. To crop; to cut off. 
Es Dryden, 
To DRI/BBLE. v. 2. [drypp, Daniſh, ] 
1. To fall in drops. Woodward. 
2. To fall weakly and ſlowly. Shakeſpeare, 
. To ſlaver as a child or ideot, | 
To DRI/BBLE. v. a. To throw down in 
drops. Swift. 
DRI BLE T. ſ. [ from dribble, } A ſmall 
ſum ; odd money in a ſum. Dryden. 
DRIVER. ſ. [from dry.] That which has 
the quality of abſorbing moiſturez a de- 


ſiccative. | Bacon, 
DRIFT. /. [from drive.] 
1. Force impellent ; impulſe. South. 


2, Violence ; courſe, Spenſer. 
3. Any thing driven at random. Dryden. 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a 
body. : Pope. 
. A ſtorm; a ſhower. Shakeſpeare, 
| 2; A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 
together by the wind. 
7. Tendency, or aim of action. Daniel. 
2. Scope of a diſcourſe. Tillotſon, Sift, 
To DRIFT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drive; to urge along. 
2. To throw together on heaps. Thomſon. 
To DRILL. v. a. [drillen, Dutch. 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. Moxon. 
2+ To perforate; to bore; to pierce. 


Blackmore, 
3. To make a hole. Moxon. 
4. To delay; to put off. Addiſon. 
5, FT drain from ſtep to ſtep. South. 
2: o draw; to draw ſlowly. Thomſon, . 
7. To range troops. Hudibras. 


DRILL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An inſtrument with which holes are 


bored, Boyle. 
2, An ape; a baboon. Locke, 
3+ A ſmall dribbling brook. Sands. 


To DRINK, V. N. pret. drank, or drunk 3 part. 
paſſ. drunk, or 7 io: [*nincan, Sax. ] 
1. To ſwallow liquors; to quench thirſt, 

| Tayler. 


2. To be entertained with liquors. Shakeſ. 


3- To be an habitual drunkard, 
4. To DIN k to, To ſalute in drinking. 


PF * Shake care. 
To DRINK. v. a. * 


1. To ſwallow : applied to liquids. Scutb. 
2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. Gay. 
3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to 
lee. I Pope, 
4. To act upon by drinking, South, 
5. To make drunk. Kings. 
DRINK. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Liquor to be ſwallowed : oppoſed to 
meat, Milton, 


2. Liquor of any particular kind, Phillips. 
Vor. I. | 


2. To drop fat in roaſting. 


Ellis. 


DRI 


DRI'NKMONEY. /. Money given to buy 


liquor. Arbutbnot. 
DRINK ABLE. 4. [from drink.] Potable. 
BRI'/NKER. ſ. [from &4rink.] One that 
drinks to exceſs; a drunkard. South, 


To DRIP. v. n. [drippen, Dutch, ] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops falling from it, 
To DRIP. ». a. 

1. To let fall in drops. Swift. 
| Walton. 
DRIP. /. That which falls in drops. 

Mortimer. 


'DRI/PPING, /. The fat which houſewives 


gather from roaſt meat. Swift. 
DRI/PPINGPAN, /. The pan in which 
the fat of roaſt meat is caught, Seoift, 
To DRIVE, v. 4. preterite drove, anciently 
drave ; part. paſſ. driven, or drove. [nupan, 
Saxon. . 
1. To produce motion in any thing by 
violence, | 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. 
3- To expel by force from any place. 
4. To force or urge in any direction. 
To guide and regulate a carriage. 
To make animals march along under 


guidance, Addiſon, 
7. To clear any place by forcing away 
what 1s in it. Dryden, 
8. To force; to compel, Xin Charles, 
9. To diſtreſs; to ſtraiten, Spenſer. 


10. To urge by violence, not kindneſs. 


Dryden. 
11. To impel by influence of paſſion. 
Clarendon, 
12. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. 
© Dighy, 
13. To carry on. Bacon. 


14. To purify by motion. L' Eftrange. 
15. To DRIVE out, To expel. Knelles, 
o DRIVE. v. 2. 5 
1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 


7 . 
2. To ruſh with violence. Dryden. 
3. To paſs in a carriage. ilton. 


4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope 
and ultimate deſign. 
5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. Dryden. 

To DRIUVEL. v. n. [7009 drip. 
1. To flaver; to let the jpittle fall in 
drops. | Grew. 
2. To be weak or fooliſh; to dote. 
Shakeſpeare, 

DRI'VEL. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Slayer ; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 
Dryden, 
2. A fool; an ideot ; a driveller, Sidney. 
DRIVELLER. ſ. [from driuel.] A fool; 


an ideot. Swift, 
DRIVEN. Participle of drive. | 


Prior. 


Locke. ' 
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DRIVER. , [from drive.] | 
1. The perſon or inſtrument who gives 


any motion by violence. 
. One who drives beaſts. 1 
One who drives a carriage. Dryden. 


To DRI'ZZLE. v. a. [driſelen, German.] 
To ſhed in ſmall ſlow drops. Shakeſpeare. 
To DRVZZLE, v. n=. To fall in ſhort flow 
drops. Addi ſon. 
DRLZZLV. a. [from drizz/c.] Sheding 
ſmall rain, Dryden, 
DROIL. ſ. A drone; a ſluggard. 
To DROIL, v. =. To work ſluggiſhly and 
Nowly. Government of the Tongue. 
DROLL. ſ. [droler, French. ] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to raiſe mirth by 
petty tricks ; a jeſter; a buffoon, Prior, 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 
mirth. Sift, 
Te DROLL. v. ». [drile, Fr.] To jeſt; 
to play the buffoon. Glanville, 
DRO/LLERY. /. [from droll.] Idle jokes; 
buffoonery. Government of the Tongue, 
DRO'MEDARY. /. [dremedaire, Italian. ] 
A ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwift- 
neſs, becauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred 
miles a day, and ſome affirm one hundred 
and fifty. Calmet. Kings, 
DRONE. ſ. [>ncen, Saxon.] 
1. The bee which makes no honey. 
| Dryden. 
2. A ſluggard; an idler. _ Addiſon. 
The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 
To DRONE. v. n. To live in idleneſs. 
Dryden, 
DRO'NISH. 3. [from drone. ] Idle; ſlug- 
giſh. f Dryden. 
To DROOP. v. #. [drcef, ſorrow, Dutch. ] 
x. To languiſh with ſorrow, Sandys. 
2. To faint; to grow weak. : 
Roſcommon. Pope, 
DROP. ſ. [tdnoppa, Saxon. } 
1. A globule of moiſture; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a con- 
tinual ſtream. Boyle. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Pope. 
DROP-SERENE. ſ. [gutta ſerena, Latin,] 
A diſeaſe of the eye, proceeding from an 
inſpiſſation of the humour. Milton. 
To DROP. v. a. [dnoppan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules. 
Deuteronemy, 
2. To let fall, Dryden, 
3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, 
or the poſſeſſion. Watts. 
4. To uiter Nightly or caſually, Amos. 
5. To inſert indirectly, or by way of di- 
greſhon. 
6. To intermit ; to ceaſe, Collier. 
v. To quit a maſter. L* Eftrange, 
8. To let go « dependant, or companion. 
| Addiſon, 


| Locke. 


DRO 


9. To ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to nothing, 
Swoift, 
19. To bedrop; to ſpeckle; to variegate, 


To DROP. v. . 25 
1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules, 

Shakeſpeare, 

2. Tolet drops fall, Pſalns, 

3. To fall; to come from a higher place, 

Cheyne, 

4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. Milton, 

5+ To fall in death; to die ſuddenly, 

Shakeſpeare, 

6. To die, | Pre 

7. To fink into ſilence; to vaniſh ; to 

come to nothing. Addiſon, Pope, 

8. To come unexpectedly. Spectator, 

DROPPING. /. [from drop.] 

1. That which falls in drops. Derre, 

2. That which drops when the continuous 

ſtream ceaſes, Pepe, 

DRO'PLET. /. A little drop. Shateſpeare, 

DRO/PSTONE. ſ. Spar formed into the 

ſhape of drops. | vod ard. 


DRO/PWORT. /. A plant, 
DRO'PSICAL. a. [from drophy.] Diſeaſe) 
with a dropſy. bakeſpeare, 


DRO'PSIED. a. [from ] Diſcaſed 
with a dropſy. [ 5 3 
DROP SV. /. [hydrops, Lat.] A collection 
of water in the body. Quincy, 
DROSS. /. [vnop, Saxon. ] 
1. The recrement or deſpumation of me- 
tals, Hoster. 
2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal. Audison. 
3. Refuſe; leavings; ſweepings; fecu- 
lence ; corruption, Tillotſon, 
DRO'SSINESS. ſ. [from drei.] Foulneſs; 
feculence; ruſt, | Beyle, 
DROSSY. 3. [from droſs. ] 
1. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts. 
| Dames. 
2. Worthleſs; foul; feculent, Dorre. 
DRO'TCHEL. . An idle wench ; a flug- 
gard. 3 
DROVE. ſ. [from drive.] | 
I. A body or number of cattle, Hayroard. 


2. A number of ſheep driven. Souts, 
3. Any collection of animals, Milt: 
4. A crowd; a tumult. Dryden, 


DROVEN. part. a. [ from drive.] Shakeſp, 


from drove. ] One that fats 
and drives them to market. 
Dryden, 

DROUGHT, ſ. ¶dnugode, Saxon. ] 
1, Dry weather; want of rain. - 

| Bacon. Sandys. 
2. Thirſt; want of drink, Millor. 
DROU/GHTINESS. /. ¶ from droughty. ] 
The flate of wanting rain. | 
DRO/UGHTY. 4. [from drought.] 
1. Wanting rain; ſultry. 


DRO/ VER. 1 
| oxen for ſale, 


Ray, 
2. Thirty; 


DR U 


2. Thirſty; dry with thirſt, Phillips. 
To DROWN. v. a. [pnuncnian, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſuffocate in water. K. Charles. 
2. To overwhelm in water, Knolles. 


3. To overflow ; to bury in an inundation. 
Dryden. 
4. To immerge. Davies. 


5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers 
or covers. | Watton. 
To DROWN. v. 2. To be ſuffocated in 
waters. Alſcbam. 
To DROWSE. v. a. [ drocſen, Dutch. ] To 
make heavy with ſleep. Milton. 
To DROWSE. v. 7. : 
1. To flumber; to grow heavy with ſleep, 
| Milton. 
2. To loolc heavy; not cheerful, 
Shakeſpeare, 
DRO'WSILY. ad, [from drozuſe.] 
1. Sleepily ; heavily. Dryden, 
2. Sluggiſbly ; idly ; ſlothfully; lazily. 
. Raleigh, 
PRO/WSINESS. ſ. [from drowwfy.] 
1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ſleep. 


| Craſhawv, 

2. Idleneſs; indolencez inaftivity. 

8 5 Bacon. 
DROW SIHED. .. Sleepineſs; inclination 
to ſleep, | Spenſer, 


DRO'WSY. a, [from drewſy.] 
1, Sleepy; heavy with ſleep ; lethargick. 


| Cleaveland. 

2, Heavy; lulling; cauſing ſleep. 
x | i on. 
3. Stupid; dull; Atterbury. 


To DRUB. v. a. [druber, to kill, Daniſh. ] 
To threſn; to beat; to bang. Hudibras. 
DRUB, /. [from the verb.] A thump; a 
knock; a blow. Aadiſon. 


To DRUDGE. v. 3. [draghen, to carry, 


Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to 
toil without honour or dignity. Otavay. 
DRUDGE, /. [from the verb.] One em- 
ployed in mean labour. Shakeſpearg. 

DRU'DGER, /. [from drudge.] 

1. A mean labourer, 

2. The box out of which flower is throw 
on roaſt meat, | i 
DRU/DGERY, . Mean labour; ignoble 

toil. Southern. 

DRU'DGINGBOX, . The box out of 
which flour is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. 

King's Cookery. 

DRU/DGINGLY, ad. Laboriouſly ; toil- 
ſomely, | Ray. 

DRUG, J [4rogue, French. ] 

1, An ingredient uſed in phyſick ; a medi- 
einal ſimple. Smitb. 
2. Any thing without worth or value; 
any thing of which no purchaſer can be 
_ : EPs Dryden. 
3+ rudge, Shakeſpeare, 

To DRUG, v. a, [from the n—_—_ : 


DRY 


1. To ſeaſon with medicinal {ngredients, 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To tincture with ſomething offenſi ve, 
Milton. 
DRU'/GGET. /. A light kind of woollen 
Ruff Swift, 


DRU'/GGIST. /. [from drug.] One who 
ſells phyſical drugs, Boyle. © 
DRU'GSTER. /. from drug.] One who 
ſells phyſical ſimples. Atterbury. 
DRU/ID. /. fderio, Lat, oaks.] The prieſts 
and philoſophers of the antient Bri tons, 
DRUM. /. {tronme, Daniſh. ] 
1. An inſtrument of military muſick. 
| Phillips, 
2. The tympanum of the ear. 
To DRUM, v. ». 
1. To beat à drum; to beat a;tune on 3 
drum, a | 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. - 
: Dryden. 
To DRU/MBLE, v. n. To drone ; to be 
ſluggiſh. 8 Shakeſpeare, 
DRU'MFISH. /. The name of a fiſh. 
Woodward, 
DRU'MMA JOR, ſ. [drum and major.] The 
chief drummer of a regiment, Cleaveland. 
DRU/!MMAKER. /. He who deals in drums. 
; Mortimer, 
DRU/MMER. /. He whoſe office is to beat 
the drum. 


Gay. 
 DRU/MSTICK, ſ. [drum and. fiel.] Ihe 


ſtick with which a drum is beaten. 
DRUNK. a. [from drink.] 

1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquour; ine- 

briated,  _ Drydems 

2. Drenched or ſaturated with moifture. * 


Deuteronomy, _ 


DRU'NK ARD. ſ. [from drunk. ] One given 
to exceſſive uſe of ftrong liquors. South, 
DRU NKEN. a. [from . 
I, Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated, 
Bacon, 
2. Given to habitual ebriety. 
3. Saturated with moiſture. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebriation. Swift, 
DRU/NKENLY. ad. [from drunken.] Ina 
drunken manner, 2 re, 


' DRU/NKENNESS, ſ. [from drunter, 


1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. 

„ Tayler. 
2. Habitual ebriety. Watts. 
3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any 
kind; diſorder of the faculties, Sper! ry 

DRY. a. (n B, Saxon. ] 

1. Arid ; without wet; without moiſture ; 
not wet; not moiſt, Bacon, 
2. Without rain, ; Addiſon. 
3. Not ſucculent ; not juicy. Shakeſpeaxe, 
4. Without tears. a Dryden. 
5. Thirſty; athirſt. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Jejune; barren ;z plain; ynembelliſhe. 

ed. ns Ben. Johnſon 
; Pp 7. Har! 
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7. Hard ; ſevere, Hudibrgs. 
To DRY. v.a. 
1. To free from moiſture; to arefy ; to 


exſiccate. Bacon. 
2. To exhale moiſture. NMeodward. 
3. To wipe away moiſture. Denham. 
4. To ſcorch with thirſt. Iſaiah. 
5. To drain; to exhauſt. Pbili Ips. 


JS? 8 v, n. To grow dry; to loſe moiſ- 


DRYER. Je [from dry.) That which has 
the quality of abſorbing moiſture, Temple, 


DRY"EYED, 4. [dy and eye.] Without 


tears; without weeping. Milton. 
DRY'LY. ad. [from dry.] 

1. Without moiſture, 

2. Coldly ; frigidly; ; without affection. 


Dryden. 

. Jcjunely barrenly. Pape. 
DRY/NESS. /. [from g. I. 

1. Want of moiſture; ficcity. Bentley, 

2. Want of ſueculence. Sbaleſpeare. 

3. Want of embelliſhment ; want of pa- 

thos. Ben. Jobnſon. 


4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion ; ari- 


ity. 

DRY'NURSE. /. [dry and nurſe. ] 
1. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the breaſt. 

2. One who takes « care of another. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To DRY!'NURSE, . a. To feed without 
the breaſt, Hugibras, 

DR Y'/SHOD. 2. Without wet feet; with- 
out treading above the ſhoes in the water. 


Sidney. 
DU?AL, a. [dzcds, Latin.] Expreſſing the 
number two, - Clarke, 


Fo DUB. v. a. [tubban, Saxon.] 
I, To make a man 2 knight. Camden, 
2. To confer any kind of dignity. 
Cleawveland, 
DUB. /. [from the verb.] A blow; a knock. 
Hudisras, 
DUBIO'SITY. /. [from dubicus. ] A thing 
doubtful. Brown, 
DU BIOus. /. [du$inr, Latin,] 3 
1. Deceitful; not ſettled in an opinion. 
2. Vacertaio ; ; that of which the truth is 
not fully known. - Der baun. 
Not plain; not clear. Milton. 
DU'B1OUSLY: ad, ¶ from dubiogs.} Uncer- 
tairty; without any determination. Saw „. 
DU BIOUSNESS. ſ. Uncertainty; dcubt- 
tu neſs. 
DU/BITABLE. a. [ub ite, Latin, ] Doubt- 
.I; ungertain; what may be doubted, 


DUBITA'TION. ſ. [dubitatio, Latin. 0, 


act of doubt ing; doubt. Grew. 
U'CAL. a, Pertaining to a duke. 
DU'CAT. f. {from duke.]J A coin firvek 


Ne in ſilver valued 4 at about fcpr 


Taylir. | 


DUE 


ſhillings and fixpence; in gold at nine 
ſhillings and fixpence Bacon, 
DUCK. /. ¶ ducten, to dip, Putch.] 
1. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 
Dryden, 
2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. A declination of the head. Millor. 
4+ A ſtone thrown obliquely on the waters, 
Arbutbnat. 
To DUCK. v. . [from the noun.!] 
1. To dive under water as a duck. Spenſer. 
2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 
Sui 


| 15 
3. To bow low; to eringe. Shakeſpeare, 
DUc * 


KER. /. [from duck. 
.. : 
2. A cringer. | 
To DUCK. v. 4. To put under water. 
DU/CKING-STOOL. ſ. A chair. in which 
ſcolds are tried, and put under water, 
Dorſet, 
DU'CK-LEGGED. a. [duck and 2 ] No 
legged, Dryden, 
DU/CKLING, ſ. A young duck, Ry, 
DU'CKMEAT. /, A common plant grob. 
ing in ſtanding waters. 


DU'CK-COY, /. Any means of enticing and 


enſnaring. Decay of Piety. 
To DUCKOYY. v. a, [miſtaken Tos decoy.) 
To entice to a ſnare, Grew, 
DU” CKS-FOOT. . Black ſnake-root, or 
may-apple. Miller, 
NU/CK WEED. J. Duckmeat, Bac, 
DUCT. . [ductus, Latin. ] 
1. Guidance ; direction. Hammand. 
2. A paſſage through which any thing is 
conducted. Arbutbnil. 
DU CTILE. 4. [du#ilis, Latin.] | 
1. Flexible; pliable, Dryden, 
2. Eaſy to be drawn out into a length. 
Dryder, 
3. Tractable; obſequious ; complying. 
P bili 11. 


DU'CTILENESS. /. [from dufiile.) Fler. 


bility ; ductility, Denne. 
DUCTVLITY, / [from du&ile.]J 
1. Quality of ſuffering extenſion; flexib. 
lity. Wati, 
2. Obſeq uiouſneſs ; compliance. 
DU-DGEON. 7. [dolcb, ee 
1. A ſmall dagger. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs; ill-will. 
Hudibras. n 
DUE. a. Participle paſſive of owe. le 
French.] 
1, Owed; that which any one has a right 
to demand. 1 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. terourye 
3. Eract; ed Miſter, 
DUE. ad. {from the adjective. Exactiy; 
direc: y; N 2 
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|| DUE. { [from the adjective. ] | 
x. That 


which belongs to one; that which 


be juſtly claimed. Szoift. 
. 3 Ju title. Milton, 
3- Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 


Dryden 
done. 7 ene 
4. Cuſtom 3 tribute. diſen. 

To DUE. v. a, To pay as due. —_— | 


DUEL. f. Iduellum, Latin.] A combat be- 
tween 5 3 A fingle fight, Waller. 
To DUEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fight 


a a fingle combat. Locke, 
To DU/EL. v. 2. To attack or fight with 
| Milton. 


fingly. 
PU'ELLER. ſ. [from duel.] A fingle com- 


batant, . Decay of Piety. 
DU/ELLIST. ſ. {from duel. ] * 
1. A ſingle combatant. Suc kling. 
2. One who profeſſes to live by rules of 
honour. LEftran E. 
DUE'LLO. /. Italian. ] The duel; the 
rule of duelling. | 
DUE/NNA. ſ. | Spaniſh. ] An old woman 
kept to guard a younger. Arbuthnot. Pope. 
DUG. /. dexgia to give ſuck, Iſlandick. ] 
g Aa ppfe 


A pap; 3 a teat. 72 Creech. 
DUG. preterit. and part. . ig. 
JG. preterit. and part. paſ. be. 


DUKE, /, ¶ duc, French; dar, Lat.] One 
of the higheſt order of nobility in England. 


Daniel. 
DU'KEDOM. /. [from duke. 

1. The ſeigniority or poſſeſſions of a duke. 
8 Shakeſpear E. 

2. The title ar quality of a duke. 
DU'/LBRAINED. 3. [dall and brain.] Stu- 
pid; doltiſh ; foolith. Shakeſpeare, 
DV!/LCET. a. [dulcis, Latin.} 


1. Sweet to the taſte; luſcious Micton. 
2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


DULCIFICA/TION. /. [from dulify.} The 
act of ſweetening ; the act of freeing from 
acidity, faltneſs, or acrimony. Boyle. 

To DULCIF Y. v. a, | dulcifier, French. 
To ſweeten ; to ſet free from acidity. 

| Wiſeman. 

DULCIMER. ſ. [ dolcimello, Ital.] Skinner, 
A muſical inſtrument played by ſtriking 
the braſs wire with little ſticks. Daniel. 

To DU'LCORATE. v. a. | from dulcis, 
Latin.] To ſweeten; to make leſs acri- 
manm_y Bacon. 

DULCOR A/TION. ſ. The act of ſweet- 

ening. Bacon 

DU'/LHEAD. ,. [dull and bead.] A block- 
head ; a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid. Aſcham. 

DU'LIA. f. [d.] An inferiour kind of 
adoration, 


DULL. a. [dwl, Welſh.] 


1. Stupid; doltiſh; blockiſh 3 unappre- 
henſive. Bacon. 


2. Blunt; obtuſe, 


Her ers, 


Shakeſpeare: 


Stilling feer, 


DUN 


3. Unready ; aukward, 

4. Hebetated ; not quick, Matthew. 

5. Sad; melancholy, g 

6. Sluggiſh ; heavy; flow of motion, 

7. Groſs ; cl ; vile. Shai e. 

8. Not 3 z not delizütfal 

9. Not bright. Shakeſpeare, 

10. Drowly; ſleepy. | 
To DULL. v. a. [from the adjective. 

1. To ſtupify ; to infatuate, 2 | 

2. To blunt; to obtund. Bacon. 

3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 


4. To hebetate; to weaken. Spenſer. 
5. To damp; to clog. 5 Hooker. 
6, To make weary or ſlow of motion. 

7. To ſully brightneſs. Bacon, 


DU'LLARD. ,. [from dull.] A blockhead ; 


a dolt ; a ſtupid fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
DU'LLY. ad, [from dall. 

1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly, Dryden. 

2. Slowly; ſluggiſhly. Bacon. 


3. Not vigorouſly ; not gaily; not bright - 
Iy ; not keenly, * 
DU'LNESS, /. [from dull. 
1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; in- 
docility. South. 
2. Want of quick perception. Bacon. 
3. Drowſineſs; inclination to ſleep. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 
5. Dimneſs ; want of luſtre, 
DUTY. *- [from due.] f 
1. Properly; fitly. Spenſer, 1 Fo 
2. Regularly ; exactly. Pope. 
DUMB. a. [, dume, Saxon. ] 


1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech, Hooker. 
2. Deprived of ſpeech. Dryden. 
3+ Mute; not uſing words. Roſcommog, 
4» Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. Dryden. 


DUTABLY ad. | from dumb.) Mutely ; 
ilently. 
DU'/MBNESS. ſ. [from dumb.} 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak, 
2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. Shakeſp. 
3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; filence. Dryden. 
To DU/MBFOUND. v. a. [ from dumb. } 
To confuſe ; to ſtrike dumb. 
DUMP. J {from dom, ftupid, Dutch. ] 
1, Sorrow; melancholy'; ſadneſs. _ 
| Hudibras. 
2. Abſence of mind; reverie. Locke, 
DU'MPISH, a. [from dump, ] Sad; me- 
lancholly; forrowful. Herbert. 


. DU'MPLING, / f from dump, heavineſs.] 


A ſort of pudding. Dryden. 
DUN. 43. Dun, Saxon. ] Fo | 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 
| Newton, 
2. Dark ; gloomy. Y 
To DUN. 2. a, [ tvnan, Saxon, to cla- 


mgur,J To claim a debt with vehemence 


Swift. 


ang importunity, 
en 8 


Speftator. ' 


DUR 


DUN. /. C from the verb.] A clamorous, 
imporunate, troubleſome creditor. 


| Philips, 
DUNCE. ſ. A dullard; a dolt; a thick- 
ful. ' Stilling fleet, 


DUNG. ſ. [vinex, Saxon.] The excre- 
ment of animals uſed to fatten ground. 
. Dionne. 
To DUNG, v. a, To fatten with dung. 
Dryden. 
DUNGEON. ſ. f from donjon. ] A cloſe 
+ prifon : generally ſpoke of a priſon ſubterra- 
neous, Addiſon, 
DU'NGFORK. ſ. [dung and fork.] A fork 
do toſs out dung from ſtables, Mortimer. 
DU/NGHIL. f. [dung and 5. 
1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 


| South, 
2. Any mean or vile abode. Dryden. 
3. Any ſituation of meanneſs. Sandys. 


4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. ; Shakeſpeare. 
DU/NGHIL. a. Sprung from the dunghil ; 
mean ; low. Spenſer. 
DUNGY., @. Full of dung; mean; vile; 


baſe, Shakeſpeare, 
DU/'NGYARD. /. I dung and yard.) The 
place of the dunghil. Mortimer. 


DU'NNER. /. One employed in ſoliciting 
petty debts, Spectator. 
DUO/DECUPLE. a. duo and decuplus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of twelves. Afrbutbrot. 
DUPE. ſ. ¶ dupe, French.] A credulous 
man; a man eaſily tricked. Dunciad, 

To DUPE. v. 4. To trick; to cheat. 
| Pope, 


DU'PLE, . [duplus, Latin.) Double; one 


repeated. 

To DU/PLICATE. v. 2. [ duplico, Latin. ] 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repe- 
tition of the firſt number or quantity. 

2. To fold together. | 

DFM/PLICATE. . Another correſpondent 
to the firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame 
kind, as a tranſcript of a paper. 


N codwward, 
DPUPLICA/TION. /. [from duplicate, } 
1. Ihe act of doubling. Hale. 


2. The act of folding together. 

3. A ſold; a doubling, Wiſeman, 
DU'PLICATURE. /. [from duplicate.] A 

fold; any thing doubled. Ray. 
DUPLICITY. g. [duplicis, Latin.] 

1. Doubleneſs; the number of two. Watts, 

2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart. 


DURABVLITY. /. [ durabilis, Lat.] The 


power of laſting ; endurance, 


DU'R ABLE. a. ¶ durabilis, Lat.] 
1. Laſting; having the quality of long 
continuance, * 
2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence, 


by Raleigh. Milton, id 


DUS 


DU'RABLENESS. f, Power of laſting, 


Woodward, 
DU'RABLY. ad, [from durable.] In a laſt. 
ing manner, Sidney, 


DU'RANCE. ſ. [from dare/e, law French.) 
1. Impriſonment; the cuſtody or power of 
a jaylor. Corpren, 
2. Endurance; continuance ; duration. 
; Dryden, 
DUR A'TION, F. [ duratio, Latin.] 


1. A ſort of diſtance or length, the idea 


whereof we get from the fleeting perpe- 
tually periſhing parts of ſucceflion, Locke, 
2. Power of continuance, Repgyr, 
Length of continuance, 
To DURE. v. . [duro, Latin.] To laſt; 


to continue, Raleigh, 
DUREFUL. 3. [| from endure and fall.] 
Laſting ; of long continuance, Spenſer, 
DU'RELESS, a. | from dure, J Without 
eontinuance ; fading. Raleigh, 


DU'RESSE, ſ. [French.] 
1. Impriſonment ; conſtraint. 
2. [In - uy A plea uſed by way of er 
ception, by him who being caſt into priſon 
at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats, 
hardly uſed, ſeals any bond to him during 
his reſtraint, 
DU'RING. prep, For the time of the con- 


tinuance. Locle. 
DU/RITY, /. [durete, French.] Hardneſs; 
firmneſs. Motron. 


DURST, The preterite of dare. 


Jtilling fert. 
DUSK. a. [duyfter, Dutch. ] | 
1, Tending to darkneſs, | 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark coloured, 


Milton, 

DUSK. /. [from the adjective.] 

1. Tendency to darkneſs ; incipient ob- 
ſcurity. Spefater, 
2. Darkneſs of colour. Dryden, 

To DUSK. v. a, [ from the noun, } To 
make duſkiſh, 

To DUSK. v. a. To grow dark; to begin 
to loſe light, 

DU'/SKILY. ad. 2 duſty.] With a ten- 

dency to darkneſs. 

DU'SKISH. a. [from di.] 

1. Inclining to darkneſs ; tending to ob- 
ſcurity. . a 1 
2. Tending to blackneſs, otton, 

DU/SKISHLY, ad. Cloudily ; darkly. 


Bacon, 

DU/SKY. a. [from duf.] 
1. Tending to darkneſs 3 obſcure, Prior. 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark coloured. 
TY 1 Newton 
3- Gloomy; ſad; intellectuallꝝ clouded. 


Bentley. 
DUST. .. ['vurr, Saxon.] 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to {mall 


1 Bacon. 
partic $5, 4. The 


D W A 


2. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. 
; Milton, 
3. Mean and dejected ſtate, 1 Sam. 
To DUST. v. a. To free from duſt; to 
ſprinkle with duſt, a 
DU'STMAN. /. One whoſe employment is 
to carry away the duſt, Say. 
DU/STY. a. [from duft. ] 
1. Filled with duſt; clouded with duſt. 
: Dryden. 
2. Covered or ſcattered with duſt. 
Thomſon. 
DU/TCHESS. ſ. [ducheſſe, French. ] 
1. The lady of a duke, Swifts 
2. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a 
dukedom. 3 - 
DU/TCHY. ſ. [duche, French.] A terri- 
tory which gives title to a duke. Addiſon. 
DU/TCHYCOURT. /. A court wherein all 
matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lan- 


caſter are decided. Corvel. 
DU/TEOUS. a. [from duty.] _— 
1. Obedient ; obſequious. Prior. 


2. Obedient to good or bad purpoſes. 
| Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Enjoined by duty. Sbaleſpeare. 
DU/TIFUL. a. [duty and full.] 
1. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal 
ſuperiours. | | Soift, 
2. Expreſſive of reſpe&; giving token of 


reverence ; reverential. Sidney, 
DU/TIFULLY. ad. [from dutiful. ] 

1. Obediently ; ſubmiſſively. | 

2. Reverently ; reſpectfully. Sidney. 


DU'TIFULNESS. ſ. [from dutiful.] 
1. Obedience, fubmiſſion to juft autho- 
rity. Dryden. 
2. Reverence; reſpect. Taylor. 
DTV. ſ. [from due.] 


1. That to which a man is by any natural 


or legal obligation bound. Luke. 
2. Acts or forbearances required by reli- 
gion or morality, Taylor. 
3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, 
governors, or ſuperiours. Decay of Piety. 
4. Act of reverence or reſpect. Spenſer, 
5. The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. 
Clarendon, 
7. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom ; toll, 


DWARF. ſ. ſ>peong, Sax.] 
T. A man below the common fize of men, 

; Brown. Milton. 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural 
dulk, L' Eftrange. 
3. An attendant on a lady or knight in ro- 
mances. 8 Spenſer. 
4- I is uſed often in compoſition 5 as, 


Arbut bnot. 


dawarf elder, dwarf honeyſuckle, 
To DWARF. v. 4. To hinder from grow- 


ing to the natural bulk, Addiſon. 
DW A/RFISH. a. Below the natural bulk; 
low ; ſmall ; little. Bentley. 


D ad, f from dzuarſiſb.] Like 
a dwarf. 
DW A'RFISHNESS. /. [ from dwarf/p. ] 
Minuteneſs of ſtature ; littlenefs. | 
Glanville. 
To DWELL. wv. n. preterite delt, or dauell- 
ed. [duelia, Iſlandick.] | : 
1, To inhabit ; to live in a place; to re- 
fide; to have an habitation, | 
| Leviticus, Pæeacham. 
2. To live in any form of habitation. 
Hebrews, 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition, Shak. 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention. Smith, 


5. To fix the mind upon. Pope, 
6. To continue long ſpeaking. Swift. 
To DWELL. v. a. To inhabit. Milton. 


DWE'LLER. /. [from dcvell.] An inhabi- 


tant. Bacon. 
DWE'/LLING. /. [ from dell. ] | 

1. Habitation ; abode, Dryden. 

2. State of life; mode of living. Danicli. 


DWE'LLINGHOUSE., /, The houſe at 
which one lives, life. 
To DWUNDLE. v. 2. [>pman, Sax. 
1. To ſhrink i; to loſe bulk ; to grow 
little. Addiſor.s 
2. To degenerate; to fink. | 
Norris, Bentley. Swift. 
3. To wear away; to loſe health ; to grow 


feeble. Gays 
4. To fall away; to moulder off. 

rendon, 

DY'ING, The participle of die, 5 


1. Expiring; giving yp the ghoſt, 
2. Tinging ; giving a new colour. 
DY/NASTY. f, I dageia.] Government; 
ſovereignty. Hale. 
DY/SCRASY, ſ. IJurnagacla.] An unequal 
mixture of elements in the blood or ner- 
vous juice; a diſtemperature. Fliyer. 
DYSE/NTERY. /. | dv7wwrigia. ] A looſe- 
neſs wherein very ill humours flow off by 
ſtool, and are alſo ſometimes attended with 
blood. Arbuthnor, 
DYSPE/PSY. /. | dung,. A difficulty 
of digeſtion. | | | 
DY'SPHONY, /. [dure ] A difficulty 
in ſpeaking, 
DYSPNOV/EA. /. [ %vonyua, ] A difficulty 


of breathing. 
DY/SURY. /. | Jvozzia, ] A difficulty in 
N Harvey. 


making urine, 
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E. 


As. 
E Has two ſounds; long, as ſetne, 


and ſhort, as men. E is the moſt 


guage; for it has the peculiar qua- 
lity of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 
can, cane. 
Ea has the ſound of e long. 
EACH. pron. [elc, Saxon. ] 
1. Either of two. | den, 
2. Every one of any number. ton. 
To EACH the correſpondent word is other. 
EAD. and eading, denotes happineſs 5; Ead- 
gar, happy power. Camden. 
FA'GER. 2. [eagzon, Saxon. ] 
x. Struck with deſire; ardently wiſhing. 
D 


2» Hot of diſpoſition ; vehement; ardent. 
Hooker . Sprat. 


3. Quick; buſy. Addiſon, 
4. Sharp; ſower ; acid. Shakeſpeare. 
5- Keen; ſevere; biting. Bacon. 
6. Brittle ; inflexible. Locke, 

EA'GERLY. ad. [from eager.] 

2. With ardour of deſire. Stepney. 
2. Ardently ; hotly. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Keenly ; ſharply. Kinelles, 

FEA*'GERNESS. ſ. {from eager. ] 

1. Ardour of inclination, Roger:. 


2. Impetuouſity; vehemence; violence. 


EAGLE. /. Caigle, French. ] 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be extremely 
ſharp-fighted. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ftandard of the antient Romans. 
Pope. 
EAGLE-EYED. a. [from eagle and 9e.] 
Sharp-fighted as an eagle. Heel. 
EA/GLESPEED. /. [eagle and ſpeed.] Swift- 
neſs like that of an eagle. Pope 


EA'GLESTONE. ſ. A fone faid to be 


found at the entrance of the holes in which 
the eagles make their neſts. The eagle- 


contains in a cavity within it, a ſmall 


looſe tone, which rattles when it is ſhak- 
en; and every foſſil, with a nucleus in it, 
has obtained the name, Calmet. Hill, 
BEA'*GLET,. /. [from eagle, ] A young eagle. 
Davies, 
FA'GRE. ſ. {| per, in Runick, is the 
--ocean,} A tide ſwelling above another 
tide. Dryden. 
EA'LDERMAN. ſ. [ealvenman, Saxon. ] 
Alderman. 
EAME. , (eam, Saxon.] Uncle, Fairfax, 
EAR, /. {eane, Saxon. ] 


frequent vowel in the Engliſh lan- 


EAR 


1. The whole organ of audition or hear 


ing. Derban, 
2. That part of the ear that ſtands promi. 
nent, Shakeſprart, 


3. Power of judging of harmony, 
4. The head; or the perſon. Kill, 
5. The higheſt part of a man; the top, 

| L'Efirarge 
6. The privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard ; favour, Ben, Jobr{m, 
7. Any prominences from a larger boch, 
raiſed for the ſake of holding it, 


Ti * 

8. The ſpike of corn; that part which 
yy the ſeeds, Bacon, Martine. 

o fall together by the Ears. Tofight; 

A alfa 1 9 — 
10. To ſet by the Ears, To make ſtriſe; 
to make to quarrel, Addiſen, 
EA/RLESS, 4. [ from ear. ] 1 any 


ears, 7 
EA'RRING. ſ. [ear and ring.] Jewels &ﬆ 
in a ring and worn at the ears. Sag 
EA'RSHOT. /. Reach of the ear, 
Dryden, 
EA'RWAX, ſ. The cerumen or exudation 
which ſmears the inſide of the ear. Ry. 
EA/RWIG. /. I eane and pizza, Saxon. ] 
A ſheathwinged inſect. Drayin, 
2. A whiſperer. | 
EA'RWITNESS. ſ. [ear and evitzeſs.] Ont 
who atteſts, or can atteſt any thing 4 


heard by himſelf. Hooler. 
To EAR. ». a, [are, Latin.] To plow; 
till, Shakeſpeare. Cen, 


To EAR. v. », [ from ear, ] To ſhoot ini 
ears, 
EA'RED. a. [from ear.] - 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. ot, 
EARL. ſ. [eonl, Saxon.] A title of nobi- 
lity, anciently the higheſt of this nation, 
now the third. Shakeſpeare 
EARL-MARSHAL. /. [earl and marſpal.) 
He that has chief care of military ſolem- 
nities. D den, 
EA/RLDOM. /. [from earl.] The ſeign9) 
of an earl, 5 _ 
EARLINESS. /. [from wie Quecknels 
of any action with reſpe& to ſomething 
elſe, Sidney. 
EARLY. 3. [ æn, Saxon, beſore.] 8 
with reſpect to ſomething elſe. S. 
EA'RLY. ad. [from the adjective.] am 
betimes, W. yy 


5 


E A R 


To EARN. v. a, [eanntan, Saxon.] 

. To gain as the reward or wages of la- 
bour. ED Swift. 
2. To gain; to obtain, Shakeſpeare. 

EA/RNEST. a. ſeonne rr, Saxon. 

1. Ardent in any affection; warm; zea- 
lous. ; Hooker, 
2. Intent ; fixed ; eager. Duppe. 

EA'/RNESF. ſ. {from the adjective. } 

x. Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event, not a jeſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. [ernitz penge, Daniſh, ] Pledge ; hand- 

ſel; firſt fruits. Smalridge. 

3. The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified, Decay of Piety. 

EA/RNESTLY. ad. {from earn. 

1. Warmly ; affectionately; zealouſly ; 
importunately. Smalridge. 
2. Eagerly; deſirouſſy. Shakeſpeare. 

EA/RNESTNESS, /. from earneft. | 

1. Eagerneſs; warmth ; vehemence. 

. : Addiſon. 
2. Solemnity ; zcal, Atierbury. 
3. Solicitude ; care; intenſeneſs. Dryden. 

EARSH, ſ. [from ear, to plow. ] A plowed 
field. ; May's Virgil. 

EARTH. , ſeonk, Saxon, ] 

1. The element diſtin from air, fire, or 
water. Themſon, 

2. The terraqusous globe; the world. 

Locke, 
3- Different modification of terrene matter. 
The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. 


2. Clays, 3. Marls. 4. Ochies. 5. 
Tripelas. ; 

4. This world oppoſed to other ſcents uf 
exiſtence, Shakeſpeare. 


5. The inhabitants of the earth. Genefss. 
6. Turning up the gronnd in tillage. Tug, 
To EARTH. v. 8. [on the noun.] 
1. To hide in earth. Dryden, 
2. To cover with earth. Evelyn, 
To EARTH. v. 2. Toretire under ground. 
5 Tic kel. 
EAT RTHBOARD. ſ. [ earth and board.] 
The board of the plough that ſhakes off the 
earth, 1 Mortimer. 
EA'RTHBORN. a, [earth and born, ] 
1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. Prior, 
2. Meanly born. : Smith. 
EA/RTHBOUND, a. [earth and Sound.] 
Faſtened by the preſſure of the earth, 
Sbaleſpeare. 
EA'RTHEN, a. [from earth.] Made of 
earth ; made of clay, Wilkins. 
EA/RTHFLAK. /. Fs and flax.] A kind 
of fibrous foſſil. Moodevard. 
EA RTHINESS. ſ. The quality of con- 
taining earth; groſſneſs. 


EA RT HLING, /. {from eartb.] An in- 
habitant of the earth; @ poor frail crea- 
ture. 


Voz. I. 


Drummond. 


EAS 


EA'RTHLY, a. [from earth.] 
1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid. 


* 


hs 
2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate; 


not ſpiritual. Hooker. 
3. Corporeal ; not mental. Popes 
EA/RTHNUT,., ſ. [earth and nut.] A pig- 
nut; a root in ſhape and ſize like a nut, Ray. 
EA'/RTHQUAKE. 4. {earth and guake. ] 
Tremor or convulſion of the earth. | 


Addi 
EA'RTHSHAKING. 4. [earth and fbake, J 
Having power to ſhake the earth, or to 
raiſe earthquakes. Milton, 

EA'RTHWORM. /. [earth and worm. ] 


I. A worm bred under ground, Bacon, 

2. A mean ſordid wretch, Norris. 
EA'/RTHY, a. from earth.] 

1. Conſiſting of earth. Wilkins, 


2. Compoſcd or partaking of earth; ter- 


rene. Mnton. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial. 
4. Relating to earth, Dryden. 


5. Not mental; groſs; not refined. 


EASE, ſ. aiſe, French. ] 
1. Quiet; reſt; undiſturbed tranquillity. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Davies. - 


2. Freedom from pain, Temple, 
3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of la- 
bour. Swifts 
4. Facility ; not difficulty, Dryden. 
. Unconſtraint ; freedom from harſhneſs, 
. behaviour, or conceits. Pope. 
To EASE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
x. To free from pain. Locke, 
2. To relieve; to aſſuage; to mitigate. 
rydens 
3. To relieve from labour. Dryden, 
4. To ſet free from any thing that offends. 


Locke, 

E A/'SEFUL. a. | caſe and full. niet z 

peaceable. [ «gf 1 K 

E A'SEMENT, /. [from eaſe.] Aſſiſtance; 

ſupport, Swift, 
EA'SILY, ad. [from eaſy. ] 

1, Without difficulty. : Prior, 


2. Without pain; without diſturbance,” 


Temple. 


3. Readily; without reluctance. Dryden. 


EA/SINESS. ſ. [from eaſy.] 

1. Freedom from difficulty. Tilletſon. 

2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs, - 
: . Hooker. Locke. 

3. Freedom from conſtraint z net effort. 
Rojoummon . 
4. Reſt; tranquillity, Ray, 

EAST. ſ. [eorx, Saxon. ] | 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes. Aber. 
2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, | $ha tejfeare, 
Qq EASTER. 
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FA/STER. /. [earrne, Saxon. ] The day 
on which the Curiſtian church commemo- 
rates our Saviour's reſurrection. 
_ : | Decay of Piety. 
= EA'STERLY. a. [from Faft.] 
x. Coming from the parts towards the 
Taft. Raleigh. 
2. Lying towards the Eaſt. Graunt. 
3. Looking towards the Eaſt. Arbutbnot. 
EASTERN. 3. [from Faſt.] 
1. Dwelling or found in the Eaſt; ori- 
ental. Thomſon. 
2. Lying or being towards the Eaſt. Ad. 
3. Going towards the Eaft. Add. ſon. 
4. Looking towards the Eaſt. 
EA'STWARD. 4d. [ Zaſt and toward. | To- 
wards the Eaſt. Brown, 
BA'SY. a. {from eaſe.] 


1. Not difficult. Hooker, 
2. Quiet ; at reſt; not harraffed. 
in ade ED Smabidge. 
3. Complying; unreſiſting; credulous. 
Dryden, 
4. Free from pain. Milton, 
5. Ready; not unwilling, Dryden, 
6. Without want of more. Swift. 


7. Without conſtraint; without formality, 

P ope . 

To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat; part. 
eat, or eaten, { Exan, Sax. 


1. To devour with the movth. Fxcda. 
2. To conſome; to corrode. Tillotſen. 


3. To ſwallow back; to retract. Haketo. 
To EAT. v. u. | 
1. To go to meals; to take meals; to 
Feed. Matthero, 
8. To take food. Locke, 
3. To be maintained in food, | 
Proverbs, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To make way by corroſion. South, 
EATABLE. . [from ear. ] Any thing that 


may be eaten. Kirg. 
EA'/TER. ſ. [from __ 
x. One that cats any thing. Abbot. 
2, A corrofive. 
EATH, a. [eaß, Saxon.] Eaſy ; not dif- 
cult, Fairfax, 
EATH,. ad. [from the adjective.] Eafily. 
St enſer. 


EATINGHOUSE. /. [cat and Lonſc.] A 
houſe where proviſions are fold ready 
dreſſed. L'Erarge. 

FAVES. /. [epere, Saxen. ] The edges of 

the roof which overhang the houſe. 

Weedward. 

To EA/VESDROP. v. a. [eaves and dup. ] 
To catch what comes from the eaves; to 
Iiften under windows. Shakeſpeare, 

FA'VESDROPPER, /. Aliftener under win- 

dos. | - Shakeſpeare, 

EBB. /. [ebba, Saxon. ] 

3. The reflux of the tive towards the ſea, 

Ada jon. 


E C H 


2. Decline; decay; waſte, MRoſcommuy, 
To EBB. . n. | from the noun, ] 
1. To flow back towards the ſea, Sha}, 
2. Todecline; to decay; to waſte, 
Halifax, 
. lebenum, Latin.] A hard, 
heavy, black, valuable wood, 
| Moxon. 
EBRIETY, . [ebrietas, Latin. ] Drunken, 
neſs ; intoxication by ſtrong liquors, 
Brown, 


E'BEN, 
E/BON. 


 EBRIO'SITY. f. ſebrizfeas, Latin.] Ha- 


bitual drunkennets. 
EBULLYTION. /. [eballic, Latin.] 

1. The act of boiling up with heat, 

2. Any inteſtine motion. 

3- That ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 

ariſes from the mingling together any al- 

kalizate and acid liquor; any inteſtine vio- 

lent motion of the parts of a fluid, 

: Newton, 


Brown, 


CE/NTRICAL. ; . 
3 N 5 a, ¶eccentricus, Latin. ] 
1. Deviating from the center. 
2. Not having the ſame center with an- 
other circle, Newton, 
3. Not terminating in the ſame point. 
Bacon. 
4. Irregular; anamolous, X. Chorl:, 
ECCENTRICITY, f. [from eccentrich,] 
7. Deviation from a center, 
2. The flate of having a different center 
from another circle, Helder. 
3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 
tron, 
ECCHY/MOSIS. , [eryxtrwry, ] Lid 
ſpots or blotches in the ſkin, MWiſenar, 
3 a. eccligſaſlicu, 
ECCLESIA “STICK. Latin. ] Relating to 
the church; not civil. Hocker. Swift. 
ECCLESIA/STICK. ſ. A perſon dedicated 
to the miniſtries of religion, Burnet, 
ECCOPRO/TICKS, /. I and 46. 
Such medicines as gently purge the belly, 
arvg. 
E'CHINATE. T7. a. [from ecłinus, Lat. ] 
E'CHINATED. & Briſtled like an hedgc- 
hog; ſet with prickles. Woodward, 
ECHI NUS. ſ. (Latin. ] 
1. A hedgehog, | | 
2. A ſhellfiſh ſet with prickles, 


3. [With botaniſts. ] The prickly head 
of any plant. 
4. [In architecture.] A member or or- 
nament, taking its name from the 19022" 
neſs of the carving, Harris. 
ECHO. /. [ 15» 
1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once 
a nymph, who pined into a ſound. 
Sich. 
2. The return or repercuflion of any ſound. 
Bacon, 


3- The ſound returned, deaf, 


ECS 


To ECHO. . n. | 

1. To reſound; to give the repercuſſion of 
a voice. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To be ſounded back, 

To ECHO. v. a. To ſend back a voice. 
Decay of Piety. 
ECCLAIRCITSSEMENT. ſ. [French. ] Ex- 
lanation ; the act of clearing up an affair. 
ECLAT, ſ. [French.]J Splendour; ſhow z 


luſtre. Pepe. 
ECLE/CTICK. a. [baurxhxg] Selefling z 
chufing at will. Waits, 


ECLE'/GMA. ſ. [#x and x.] A form of 
medicine made by the incorporation of oils 
with ſyrups. h 

 ECLUPSE. ,. [#xneidis. } 

1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of 
heaven. Waller, 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcuration. Raleigh. 

To ECLI'PSE. v. a. [from the noun, j 
1. To darken a luminary, Creech, 
2. To extinguiſh ; to put out. SA eure. 
3. To cloud; to obſcure, Calamy. 
4. To diſgrace. Clarendon. 

ECLVPTICK. ſ. IU .] A great 
circle of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn 

- through the middle of the Zodiack, and 
making an angle with the Equinoctial, in 
the points of Aries and Libra, of 239 
307, which is the ſun's greateſt declination, 

Harris, 

ECLOGUE, ſ. [INH.] A paſtoral poem 
ſo called, becauſe Virgil called his pa- 
ſtorals eclogues. Pepe. 

ECO NOM. g. LION. ] 2 

1. The management of a family. Taylor. 

2, Frugality ; diſcretion of expence. 

3. Diſpoſition of things; regulation. 


Hammond. 
4. The diſpoſition or arrangement of any 
work, | Ben. Jobnſon. 


5. Syſtem of motions ; diſtribution of every 
thing to its proper place. Blackmore, 


ECONO MICE. R 

ECONO'MICAL. C ©: [from ecenemy.] 

1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houſ- 
uid. Dawies, 
2. Frugal. 4 Motion. 


ECPHRA/CTICK'S. # Lex and ꝙęalrw.] 

Such medicines as render tough humour 
thin. Harvey. 
ECSTASY. ſ. [ix gacig.] 

1. Any patlion by which the thoughts are 
abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a 
time loſt, | f Sucbling. 
2, Exceſſive joy; rapture. Prior. 
3. Enthuſiaſm; exceſſive elevation of the 
mind, Milton, 
4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety. Shakeſpeare. 
I. Madneſs ; diſtraction. 1 

ECSTASIED. a, [from effacy.] Raviſhed. 


Norris. 


Blackmore. 


EDI 


ECSTA'TICAL, uns 
EOSTATTICR.. | (4 Lonpenaecy 
I, Raviſhed ; rapturous; elevated to ec- 
ſtaſy, Stiliing fleets 
2. In the higheſt degree of joy. Pope. 
E'CTYPE. /. [S. A copy. Locle. 
E'CURIE. J. [French.] A place for the 
houſing of horſes. 
EDA CIOUS. a. [edacis, Latin.] Eating; 
voracious; ravencus ; greedy, 
EDA/CITY. a. ſedacitas, Latin.] Voras 
city; ravenouſneſs. Bacen, 
To E'DDER. wv @. To bind a fence. Mert. 
E'DDER, /. Such fencewood as is common- 
ly put upon the top of fences. Tufſer, 
E DDV. /. ſev, baci*ward, again, and ea, 
Water, Saxon, | | 
1. The water that by ſome repercuſſions 
or oppolite wind, runs contrary to the 
main ſtream, Dryden, 
2. Whirlpool; circular motion. Dryden, 
E'DDY. a. Whirling ; moving circularly, Dryd, 
EDEMATO!/SE. a. L. Swelling 
full of humours. * Arbuthnot, 
EDE'NTATED. 8. [edentatus, Latin, ] De- 
prived of teeth, Di, 
EDGE. ſ. [ecge, Saxon, ] 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 


Sbaleſpeare. 

2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 
Mortimer. 
3. Keenneſs; acrimony. Shakeſpeares 


4. To ſet teeth on EDGE, To cauſe a ting- 


ling pain in the teeth. Bacon, 
To EDGE. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To ſharpen; to enable to cut, Dryden. 

2. To furniſh with an edge, Dryden. 


3. To border with any thing; to fringe. 
8 : Pope. 
4. To exaſperate; to embitter. Haysva d. 


5. To put forward beyond a line, Cecie. 
To EDGE. v. 2. To move againft any 
power, Dryden, 


E'DGED. fart. a. [from edge. ] Sharp 3 
not blunt. - Digoy. 
E'DGING. /. {from edge.] 
1. What is added to any thing by way of 
ornament, Dryden. 
2. A narrow lace. 
E'/DGELESS. à. [from edge. ] Blunt; ob- 
tuſe; unable to cut. | LE ange. 
E DGETOOL. / [edge and to.] A tool 
made ſharp to cut. Dorſet. 
E DGEWISE. ad. [edge and 2vi/e,] With the 
edge put into any particular direction. Ray. 
E DIBLE. a. [from edo, Latin. ] Fit to be 
eaten, More. 
EDICT. f. [ediftum, Latin. J. A proclama- 
tion of command or prohibition. Addiſon, 
EDIFICA'TICN. g. [ edificatio, Latin. 
1. The act of building up man in the 
falth; improvement in holineſs. Taylor. 
4 2. Improve - 
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2. Improvement; inſtructien. Addifgn. 
E'DIFICE, ſ. [edificium, Latin.] A fa- 
brick ; a building, Bentley. 
EDIFIER. ſ. [from edifp.] One that ime 
proves or inſtructs another. | 
To EDIFY, v. 3. [edifico, Latin.] 
1. To build. Chapman, 
2+ To inſtruct; to improve. ober. 
3. To teach; to perſuade. Bacon. 
EDILE. ſ. [edifir, Latin.] The title of 
2 magiſtrate in old Rome. Shakeſpeare. 
EDITION. . [editio, Latin.] 


1. Publication ef any thing, particularly 


of a book. * urnet. 
2. Republication, with reviſal. Baker. 
EDITOR. /. [editor, Latin.] Publiſher ; 
he that reviſes or prepares any work for 
publication. Addiſon, 
To E/DUCATE. . 4. [educs, Latin.] To 


breed; to bring up. Swift. 
EDUCATION. ſ. I from educate, } For- 
mation of manners in youth, Swift. 
To EDU CE. . a. [educs, Lat.] To bring 
out; to extract. Glanville. 


EDU/CTION., ſ. [from cduce.] The act of 
bringing any thing into view. 

To EDU'LCORATE, v. 2. {from dulcis, 
Latin. ] To ſweeten. 

EDULCORA'TION. /, {from edulcorate.] 
The act of ſweetening, 

To EEK. v. 4. [eacan, Saxon. ] See EEx. 
1. To make bigger by the addition of an- 
other piece. 

2. To ſopply any deficiency. Spenſer, 


FEEL. ſ. [el, Saxon.] A ſerpentine ſlimy 


fiſh, that lurks in mud. Shakeſpeare, 
E'EN.” ad, Contrafted from even. 
| L' Efrange. 
EFFABLE. @. [ Fabilis, Lat.] Expreſſive; 
utterable. 
To EF FACE. v. a. [ Facer, French. ] 
1. To deſtroy any form painted, or carved. 
2. To make no more legible or viſible; 
to blot ovt. Locke, 
3. Te deſtroy; to wear away, OQryden, 
EFFECT. ,. 1 eftus, Latin. ] ; ” 
1. That which is produced by an operating 
cauſe. 4 Addiſon. 
2. Conſequence ; event. 10 Addi ſon. 
. Purpoſe ; intention; general intent. 
l : y 4 p Chronicles. 
Conſequence intended; ſucceſs 3 ad- 
e. Clarendon 
g. Completion; perfection. Prior. 
8. Reality; not mere appearance. Heoker, 
7. {In the plural. ] Goods; moveables. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To EFFE'CT. 2. a. [ Peio, Latin. ] 
x. To bring to paſs ; to attempt with ſuc- 
cefs ; to achieve. Bien. Jobnſon. 
2- To produce as a cauſe. Boyle, 


aEFFECTIBLE. a. [from Sees.] Perform- 


able ; praftixadle, Brown, 


EFFECTIVE. . [from fe.) 
1. Having the power to produce effects, 
Taylur. 


2. Operative; active. Broun. 
3. Producing effects; efficient. Tay, 


4. Having the power ef operation; uſeful. 


EFFE'CTIVELY. ad. [ from effefive. ] 
 Powertully ; with real operation. Jay, 
EFFE'CTLESS. a. [from ghet. Without 
effect; impotent; uſeleſs. bakeſpeare, 
EFFECTOR. . { efeffor, Latin. 
1. He that produces any effect. 
2. Maker; Creator. Derham 
FFFE'CTUAL. a. [effeue!, French.] 
1. Productive of effects; powerful to x 
degree adequate to the occaſion; efficaci- 


ous. 5 Hooker, Philemon. 
2. Veracious; exprefſive of facts. 
Shakeſpeart, 


EFFE'/'CTUALLY. ad. [from effefual.] In 
a manner productive of the conſequence 
in ended; efficaciouſly. Seuth, 

To EFFECTUATE, v. a, | efe&uer, Fr.) 
To bring to paſs; to fulfil, Sidrey, 

EFFE/MINACY, /. [from effeminate.] 

1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a wo. 
man; ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy. Milian. 


2. Laſciviouſneſs z looſe pleaſure, Tai. 


EFFE'MINATE, 4. ſeffeminatus, Latin,] 
Having the qualities of a woman vo- 
maniſh 3; voluptnous ; tender. Milton, 

To EFFE/MINATE. v. 2. [ mino, Lat.] 
To make womaniſh ; to emaſculate; to 
unman, | Locle. 

To EFFEMINATE. v. n=. To ſoften; to 

melt into weakneſs, Pope, 

EFFEMIN ATION. /. [from effeminate.]The 
ſtate of one grown womantſh ; the ſtate of 
one emaſculated or unmanned, Brown, 

To EFFERVE'SCE. v. . [efferveſco, Lat.] 
To generate heat by inteſtine motion, : 

Meas, 

EFFERVE'SCENCE. /. f from fer ves, Lat.] 
The act of growing hot; production cf 
heat by inteſtine motion. Grew: 

EFFZETE. a. [effetus, Latin.] 

2. Barren; diſabled from generation. 
Hertity. 
2. Worn out with age. South, 

EFFICA/CIOUS. 2. [efficax, Latin.] Pro- 

ductive of effects; powerful to produce 


the conſequence inteaded. Philkps, 
EFFICA/CIOUSLY, ad. {from efficacis.] 
Effectually. 5 Digty: 
F/FFICACY, /. Production of the conſe- 
quence intended, Tillotfon, 


EFFICIENCE. from efficio, Latin. ] 
EFFVCIENCY. I The act of producing &f- 
fects; agency. South, 
EFFICIENT. / [efficiens, Latin. 
1. The cauſe which makes effects. Hootrr» 
2. He that makes; the effector. Hal. 
EF F ICIENT, 4. Cauſing effects. _ 


. 


E 


th Bf buy wy 
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u EFFVGIATE. v. 8. [ Mgio, Latin.] To 
form in ſemblance; to image. 
EFFIGIA'TION, /. [ from effgiate, J The 

act of imaging things or perſons. Dick. 


| EFFUGIES. 2 / [Hin, Latin. ] Refem-- 
* E'FFIGY. 


blance ; image in painting or 
ſculpture. ln Dryden. 
ENTRY: J. [efpereſeo, Lat. J 
1. Production of flowers. Bacon. 
2. Excreſcencies in the form of flowers. 
MN iodtvard. 
3. In phyfick.] The breaking out of 
| ſome humours in the ſkin. Wiſeman. 
| F'FFLORE/SCENT, a, 1 Latin, ] 
| Shooting out in form of flowers, 
'  Weodward, 
E'FFFLUENCE. /. e Latin.] That 
which iſſues from ſome other principle. 
Pr ior. 
EFFLU/VIA. . from ue, Latin. ] 
Bryn. | Thoſe ſmall particles 
which are continually flying off from bodies, 


5 Blackmere. 
E/FFLUX, ſ. [ Huxus, Latin. 
1. The act of flowing out. Harvey. 
2. Effuſion. Hammond. 
3. That which flows from ſomething elſe; 
emanation. |  _ Thomſon. 
To EFFI UX. v. n. [ ee, Latin, ] To 
run out, = Boyle. 
EFFLUXION. /. [efluxum, Latin, ] 
I, The a& of flowing out. Brown, 
2. That which flows out z effluvium ; 
emanation. Bacon. 
To EFFO/RCE. v. a. [effercer, Frenceh.] 
1. To ſorce; to break through by violence. 


pen ſer. 

2. To force; to raviſh. Spenſer , 
To EFFO RM. v. 2. [efformo, Latin.} To 
ſhape ; to faſhion, Taylor. 


EF FORMA“ TION. ſ. [from erm.] The 
act of faſhioning or giving form to. Ray. 
EFFORT. . [ effort, French, ] Struggle; 
laborious endeavour. Addiſon. 
EFFOYSSION. ſ. [ Haſſim, Lat.] The act 
of digging up from the ground; dete rra - 
2 1. 5 Ar buthnot, 
A'TABLE. a. royable, Fr.] Dread- 
ful; frightful. 14. q — . 
EFFTRO/NTERY. f. [effronterie, Fr.] Im- 
pudence ; ſhameleſſneſs. King Charles, 
EFFU/LGENCE. /. ¶ geo, Lat.] Lufire ; 
_ brightneſs; clarity; ſplendor, Jitter. 
EFFU/LGENT. a. {effulgens, Lat.] Shining; 
bright ; luminous,  Hlathmore. 
EFFUMABPLITY, ſ. Linus, Lat.] The 
quality of flying away in fumes. Boyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v. a. I effuſus, Latio.] To 
Four out; to ſpill. ilton, 
EFFU'SE. ſ. { from the verb. { Waſte ; 
; effuſion. : bakefpeare, 
EFFU'SION. / I ue, Latin.] 


e 


x. The a& of pouring out. Nee. 
2. Waſte; the act of ſpilling or ſhedding, 
8 __ 


3. The act of pouring out words. Hookers 
4. Bounteous donation,  Hanmond. 
5. The thing poured out. Xing Charles. 
EFFU'SIVE, a. [from effuſe.] Pouring out; 
diſperſing. | Theniſon, 
EFT. /. [epe ra, Saxon.] A newt; an evet, 
Mortimer. Nc uli. 
EFT, 20. [er, Saxon. ] Soon; quickly ; 
ſpeedily. Fairfax: 
E'FTSOONS. 40. [ exe and poon, Sax. ] 
Soon afterwards. Kuyolles. 
E. G. | exempli gratia.] For the ſake of an 
inſtance or example. 
E'GER. /. An impetuous and irregufar flood 
or tide. Brown. See EAGRE, 
To EGE'ST. . 4. | egero, Latin. } To 
throw out food at the natural vents. 
Bacon. 
EGE/STION. ,. [egeſius, Latin.) The act 
of throwing out the digeſted food, Hale. 
ae + { x, Saxon.) 
1, That which is laid by feathered animals, 
from which their young is produced. Bacon. 
2. The ſpawn or ſperm of creatures, 
Blackmore, 
3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an 
egg. Bale. 
To EGG. v. a. [eggia, Iſlandick.] To in- 
cite; to inſtigate. f Derbam. 
E'GLANTINE. ſ. [eſg/antine, French.] A 
ſpecies of roſe. Shakeſpeare. 
E'GOTISM. ſ. | from ego, Latin, ] The 
fault committed in writing by the frequent 
repetition of the word ego, or J; too fre- 
quent mention of a man's ſelf, SpeFaror. 
E/GOTIST, ſ. [from ego, Lat.] One that is 
always repeating the word ego, JI; a talker 
of himſelf. Spectaror. 
To E'GOTIZE. v. n. [from ego, Lat.] To 
taſk much of one's ſelf, 
EGRE!/CIOUS, 4. ſegregins, Latin. 
1. Eminent ; remarkable; extraordinary. 


2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. 


* 


Hooker. . 
EGRE'/GIOUSLY, ad. Loom 
Eminently; ſhamefully. Arbuthnat. 


E'GRESS. /. [egreſis, Latin.] The act of 
going out of any place; 2 
EGRE/SSION. /. [ egrgffio, Lat.] The act 
of going out. Pope. 
E'GRET. ſ. A fowl of the heron kind. 
E' GRIOT. /. { Zigret, French. ] A ſpecies 
of cherry. Bacon. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. @. [gacu/or, Latin. ] 
To threw ;z to ſhoot out. « Grew, 
EJA'/CULATION. ſ. {from ejaculare. 
1. A ſhot᷑t prayer darted . 
5 aytor, 


2. The 
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2. The act of darting or throwing out. 
Bacon. 
EJA'CULATORY. 3. | from ejaculate. ] 
Suddenly darted out ; ſudden ; we” £ 


To EJE'/CT. v. a. [ejicio ejectum, 3 : 


1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 

Sandys. 
2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
poſſeſſion. Dryden. 
3. To expel ; to drive away. Shakeſp. 
4. To caſt away ; to reject, Hooker. 

E JE/CTION. ſ. [ e#io, Latin. ] | 

1. The act of caſting out; expulſion. 


Broome. 


2. [In phyfick.] The diſcharge of any 
thing by any emunctory. Quincy. 
EJE'CTMENT. ſ. | from ciecj.] A legal 
writ by which any inhabitant of a houie, 
or tenant of an eftate, is commanded to 
depart. 
EIGH. interje7. An expreſſion of ſudden 
delight. a ö 


EIGHT. a. feahra, Saxon] Twice four. 


A word of number. Sandys. 
EIGHTH. 2. from eigit.] Next in order 
to the ſeventh. Pope. 
EVGHTEEN, a. | erght and er.] Twice 


Taylor. 4 


nine. 
EIGHTEENTH. 72. er eigbteen.] The 
next in order to the ſeventeenth, Xing. 
EVGHTFOLD. a. [ cight and fo/d.] Eight 
times the number or quantity, 
EVGHTHLY. ad. I from eight. ] In the 
eighth place. Bacon. 
EVGHTIETH. &. | from ejghty. ] The 
next in order to the ſeventyninth; eighth 
tenth. | Wilkins. 
EVGHTSCORE. a. [eight and ſcore.] Eight 
times tweaty. Shakeſpeare. 
EIGHT V. 2. [eight and ten.] Eight times 
ten. Brown, 
EI'GNE. a, [aiſne, French.] The eldeſt or 
firſt born. Bacen. 
EVSEL. ſ. [eopil, Saxon.] Vinegar; ver- 
juice. : 


EVTHER. pron. [zx8en, Saxon. ] 


1. Which ſoever of the two; whether 


one or the other. Drayton. 
2. Each; both. Hale 
EITHER. ad. Ser the noun.] A diſ- 
tributive adverb, anſwered by er; either 
the one or. Daniel, 
EJULA'TION. ſ. [ eju/atio, Latin. ] Out- 
cry; lamentation; moan ; wailing. 
Government of the Tongue, 
EKE. ad. [eac, Saxen.] Alſo; likewiſe; 


befide, Spenſer. Prior. See Exx, 
To EKE. v. 3. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
x. To increaſe. Spenſer, 


2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies. Pope. 
3. To protract; to lengthen. Shakeſp. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs atditiens, Pope. 


E'LBOWROOM. . | elbow and room, | 


E LD 


To ELA'BORATE. »v. 4. [ elaboro, Latin} 
I. To produce with labour, Yeung, 
2. To heighten and improve by fucceſir 
operations.  Arbuthny, 

ELABORATE. 4. ¶ elaboratus, Latin, ] 
Finiſhed with great diligence, Walls, 

ELA'BOR ATELY, ad. 
Laboriouſly ; «diligently ; with great tu, 


1 Newt, 
ELABORA/TION,. y. [from elaborate.] In: 
provement by ſucceffive operations. Ry, 
Te ELAY/NCE. v. a. | clancer, Fr.] Fo 
throw out ; to dart. Prin. 


- To ELA/PSE. . n. [ elapſus, Latin. ] To 


paſs away; to glide away. Clariſa, 
FLA/STICAL, Z @. [from id.] Having 
ELA'/STICK, the power of returning to 
the form from which it is diſtorted; 
ſpringy. Newt, 
ELASTVFCITY, g. { from e/aftick. ] Force 
in bodies, by which they endeayour to f- 
ſtore themſelves, W 
ELA'TE. 4. [elatus, Latin,] Fluſhed with 
ſueceſs; lofty; haughty. Pye, 
To ELA'TE. v. a. [from the nonn, ] 
1. To puff up with profperity, 
2. To exalt; to heighten, Then 
ELATE RIUM. |. [Latin.] An infpifſited 
juice, procured from the fruit of the will 
cucumber : a very violent and rough pute. 


ELA”TION. /. { from clate.] Haughtinei 
proceeding frem ſucceſs. Atterbury, 
E'LBOW. /. [elboga, Saxon. ] 
1. The next joint or curvature of the 


arm below the ſhoulder, Pete, 
2. Any flexure, or angle, Bacar, 


3- To be at the EL Bo,. To be near. 

Shakeſpeert. 

ELBOWCHA'IR, Ff. [elbew and chair,} 4 
G 


chair with arms, ay 


Room to ftretch out the elbows ; freedom 


from confinement, South, 
To B'LBOW, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To puſh with the elbow. Dryder, 


2. To puſh; to drive to diſtance. 
h | Dryier, 
To E'/LBOW. v. 2. Te jut out in angles, 
ELD. ſ. [eald, Saxon. 
1. Old age; decrepitude. Fhenſe. 
2. Old people; perſons worn out with 
years, Mil, 
ELDER. 3. [ The comparative of eld. ] 
Surpaſſing another in years. Temple, 

EIL DERS. /. [from elder. } 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives them reverence. 
Raleigb. 


2. Anceſtors. Pepe. 


3. Thoſe who are older than others, 

| Hooker. 
4. [ Among the Jows. ] Rulers of tht 
5. lia 


people, 


from elaborat., ] 


E LE 


5. [In the New Teſtament.] Eccleſia- 
ſticks. = | _ 

6. [Among preſbyterians. ] Laymen in- 
troduced into the kirk-polity, Cleaveland. 


= ELDER. /, { ell-pa, Saxon, ] The name 


: of a tree. Shakeſpeare, 
| F/LDERLY. 4. [from elder. } No longer 
| young. |  Svift, 
E'LDERSHIP. f, [from elder. ] 
| 1. Seniority ; primogeniture» Nove. 
; 2. Preſbytery; eccleſtaſtical ſenate. Hooker, 
LD EST. a. [The ſuperlative of eld.) 
1. The oldeſt; that has the right of pri- 
mogeniture, Shakeſpeare. 
| 2, Thai has lived moſt years. Locke. 
ELECAMPANE. /. A plant named alſo 
ſtarwort. Miller. 
To ELE'CT. v, 4. [ec#:5, Latin. ] 
2. To chooſe for any office or uſe, Danicl. 
2. [ In theology, ] To ſelect as an object 
of eternal mercy. Milton. 
ELE CT. 4. [from the verb.] 
1. Choſen; taken by preference from 
among others. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Choſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion. 


Aylife. 
3. Choſen as an object of eternal mercy. 


+ Hammond, 
ELE/CTION. /. | electio, Latin. } 

1. The act of chuſing one or more from 
a greater number, Whitgifi. 
2. The power of choice. Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. Rogers. 
4. The determination of God by which 
any were ſelected for eternal life. Atterbury. 
5+ The ceremony of a publick choice. 


Addiſon. 

ELE/CTIVE. a. [from elecr.] Exerting the 
power of choice, | Grew. 
ELE'CTIVELY, ad. By choice ; with pre- 
ference of one to another, _ Grew. 


ELE/CTOR, F. [from clecf.] | 
1, He that has a vote in the choice of an 
officer, Waller. 
2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the German emperour, 

ELECTORAL. 2. [ from elector.] Having 
the dignity of an elector. ; 
ELE'/CTORATE. /. { from elector.] The 
territory of an elector. Addi ſen. 

ELE'CTRE. ſ. [ele&rum, Latin.] 

1. Amber; which, having the quality, 
when warmed by friction, of attracting 
bodies, gave to one ſpecies of attraction the 
name of electricity. | : 

115 2 mixed metal. Bacon. 

M > a, [from elacirum, Lat.] 


. Attractive without magnetiſm; by a 
peculiar property, ſuppoſed once to belong 
chiefly to amber, Newton. 
2, Produced by an electriex body. Brown, 


E LE 
ELECTRI/CITY, F. ¶ from elefrick. ] A 
property in bodies, whereby, when rubbed, 
they draw ſubſtances, emit flame, may be 
fitted with ſuch a quantity of the electri- 
cal vapour, as, if diſcharged at once upon 
a human body, would endanger life, 
ELE/CTUARY. ſ. [eleclarium, Latin.] A 
form of medicine made of conſerves and 
powders, in the conſiſtence of honey. 
Wi 


ELEEMO'SYNARY, 4. DN. 


1. Living upon alms; depending upon cha- 


rity. 5 Glanville. 
2. Given in charity. | 
E'LEGANCE, [ elegantia, Latin. 


E'LEGANCY, Beauty of art; beauty 
without grandeur, ; Ralcigb. 
ELEGANT. a. [elggans, Latin.] 
1. Pieaſing with minuter beauties, Popes 
2. Nice; not coarſe; not groſs. Pape. 
E'LEGANTLY. ad. from elegant. }J In 
| ſuch a manner as to pleaſe without eleva- 
tion, | & 2 
ELEGUVACK. a, [c/giacus, Latin.] 
1. Uſed in elegies. 
2. Mournful ; ſorrowful. Gay. 
E'LEGY. g. [elgia, Latin, ] 
1. A rournful ſong, Shakeſpeare. 
2. A funeral ſoug, Dryden. 
3. A ſhort poem, without points or turns. 
ELEMENT. /. | elementum, Latin. ] 
1. The firſt or conſtituent priuciple of any 
thing. | Hooker. 
2. The four elements, uſually fo called, 
are earth, fire, air, water, which our 
world is compoſed. Bacon. 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 


thing. Baker, - 


4. An ingredient; a conſtituent part. 
Shakeſpeare 
5, The letters of any language. 
6. The loweſt or firſt rudiments of litera- 
ture or ſcience. Hooker, 
To ELEMENT. v. a. [from the noun. }] 
1. To compound of elements. Boyle. 
2. To conſtitute; to make as a firſt 
principle, Donne, 
ELEME/NTAL. a, [from element.] 
1. Produced by ſome of the four elements. 
Dryden, 
2. Ariſing from firſt principles. Brown, 
ELEMENTARITY, /. | from elementary. 
Siraplicity of nature; abſence of com- 
poſition, Brown, 
ELEMENTARY, a.. { from el-ment.] Un- 
compounded ; having only one principle. 
| Arbuthnot, 
ELE/MI. ſ. This drug is improperly called 
2um elemi, being a reſin. The genuine 
elemi is brought from Ethiopia, The 
American elemi, almoſt the only kind 
known, proceeds from a tall tree. Hill. 
= ELE'NCH, 
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PER. : [elenchus, Latin.] An argu- 
ment; hiſm. Brown, 
ELE'OTS. . Apples in requeſt in the cyder 
countries, Mortimer, 
ELEPHANT. s, Latin. ] 
x. The he's a quadr da of whoſe 


ſagacity, _— prudence, and even 
underſtanding, many ſurpriſing relations are 

given. This animal feeds on hay, herbs, 

and all forts of pulſe, He is naturally very 

. He is ſupplied with a trunk, or 

ong hollow caxulege, which ſerves him 
for hands, His teeth are the ivory fo 
well known in Europe. — 
2. Ivory; the tecth of elephants. 

ELEPHANTTIASIS. J. [Car ry Lat. 
A ſpecies of leproſy, called from in- 
cruſtations like thoſe on the hide of an 
elephant. 


ELEPHA/NTINE. . I bastian, Lat.] 


Pertaining to the elephant. 
Fo E/LEVATE. v. a. [aleve, Latin. ] 
1. To raiſc up aloft, Widwerd. 
2. To exalt; to dignify. 
3- To raiſe the mind with great —_ 
tions. Milton. S. 
4. To elate the mind with vicious pri 6. 
To leſſen by detraction. Hooker, 
E/LEV ATE. part. 4. Exalted; raiſed aloft. 


ELEVA'*TION. / [eovario, Latin. ] 


1. The act of raiting aloft, Woodward. 
2. Exaltation; dignity. . Locke. 
3- Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. Norris. 


4. Attention to objects above us. _ 

5. The height of any heavenly bod 3 

reſpect to the horizon. rowWn. 
ELEVA'TOR. ſ. [from elevate.) A raiſer 


or lifter up. 


ELEVEN, 3. [ znvlepen, Saxon. ] Ten 


and one, Shakeſpeare, 


ELE'VENTH. 4. [from eleven.] The next 


in order to the tenth. Raleigh, 


ELF, ſ. plural ele. [cilf, Welſh, Baxter. }] 


2. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
ia wild places, Dryden, 
2. A devil. 

To ELF. v. a. To entangle hair in fo in- 
tricate a manner, that it is not to be un- 
ravelled. \ Shakeſpeare, 


E'LFLOCK. /. [f and lock, } Knots of 


hair twiſted by elves. Shakeſpeare, 
To ELVCITE. . @. | elicio, Latin. | To 
firike out; to fetch out by labour. Hale. 
ELVCIT. 4. { elicitus, Lat.] Brought into 
act. Hammond 


ELICITA'TION. / [ from elicio, Latin. ] 


Is 2 deducing of £ wer of the will into 
8 Bramball, 


aft, 
1 0 | grein 5. a. [elido, Lat.] To break 
Hooker, 


ELIGIBYLITY. g I from ibi. Wor- 
6 


EL o 


thineſs to be choſen. Fadu. 
E'LIGIBLE, 2. | eigibilis, Latin.] Fit to 
be choſen; preferable. 
ELIGIBLENESS. ſ. [from el; a þ Wor. 
thineſs ts be choſen ; preferablene 
ELIMINAA/TION. /. e, Lat.] The 
act of baniſhing ; rejection. 
ELVSION., /. [elifo, py 
1. The act of cutting o Swift, 
2. Divifion ; ſeparation of parts. Bacy, 
ELIXA'/TION, g. Ielixus, Latin. ] The a& 
of boiling. Brous. 
ELVXIR. /. [Arabick.] 
1. A medicine made by ftrong infufon, 
where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolvei 


in the menſtruum. Quincy, 
2. The liquor with which chymiſts traf. 
mute metals. Dur, 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of ay 
thing. | Herb. 
4. Any cordial. Mil, 


ELK. /, i ælc, Saxon, ] The elk is 2 large 
and ſtately animal of the ſtag kind, Hill 
ELL. . ſeln, Sax.] A meaſure containing 


2 yard and a quarter. Herbert, 
ELLVPSIS. J. [oak] 
1. A figure of rhetorick, by which fone- 


thing is left out. 
2. [In 8 An oval figure gene 
rated from the ſection of a cone, by 4 
plane cutting both fides of the cone, but 
not parallel to the baſe, and meeting witi 
the baſe when produced. Harni, 
ELLVPTICAL, } 4. [from ellipfu, ] Ha. 
W IAN x ing the form of an 8 
C bt) 
* EIN F. Lune, Latin; elm, Sax.] Thc 
name of a tree, 
ELOCU/TION. . E ocutio, Latin, ] 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. Wit, 
2, Eloquence; flow of language. Mir, 
3. The power of expreſſion or dition. 


Drydn, 

E'LOGY. ,. [ elge, French. ] Praiſe; x- 
negyrick. Molln. 
To ELO/IGNE. v. 4. [ elbigner, Fr. So To 


at a diftar.c2, 1 
To ELO NGATE. v. 4. from longus, wy 
To lengthen ; to draw out. 
To ELONGATE. wv. 1. To go off to1 
diſtance from any thing. Browt, 
ELONGA'TION, /. [from . i 
1. The act of ſtretching or lengthen! 
itſelf, Arbutbnit 
2- The tate of being ſtretched. 
3. [In medicine.] An imperfect Juxation, 
cy. Niceus. 
4. Diſtance ; ſpace at — one ching 13 
diſtant from another. Glaroilt, 
Departure; removal. Brown, 
Ts ELO. PE. v. a, | loopen, 9 ] 
e 
To run away; to break looſe; P70 


© 


EMA 


LO'PEMENT. ſ. [from elope.] Pepar- 
| = "ak from juſt & I th e. 
| E'LOPS. ſ. IIe. A fiſh 5 reckoned by 
b Milton among the erpents. ; Milton. 
= E'LOQUENCE. /. | eloguentia, 18 
1. The power of ſpeaking with flueney 
and elegance. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Elegant language uttered with 2 
; e. 
ELO ENT. 4. [cloguens, Lat.] Having 
the power of oratory. | 
ELSE. pronoun, Leller, Saxon. ] Other 
one beſides. Denbam. 
ELSE. ad. 
5 > Qtherwiſe, Tillotſon. 
2. Beſide ; except. Dryden, 
ELSEWRHERE. ad. [elſe and where. ] 
1. In any other place. Abbot, 
2. In other places; in ſome other place. 
5 Tillotſon. 
To ELU!/CIDATE. v. 4. [elucide, Latin. ] 
To explain; to clear. Boyle. 
ELUCIDA/TION, /, {from elucidate, Ex- 
lanation ; expoſition, Boyle. 
ELUCIDA'TOR. . [from elucidate, ] Ex- 
lainer; expoſitor; commentator. Abbot, 
To ELU/DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin. 
1. To eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid by 


artifice. Regers. 
2. To mock by an unexpected . 
| as 


ELU!DIBLE. a. [from ælude.] Poſſible to 
be defeated. 
ELVES. The plural of el,. Pope. 
ELVELO'CK. /. Knots in the hair. Brown, 
E!LVISH. a, [from elves.] ' Relating to 
elves, or wandering ſpirits. Drayton, 
ELU'MBATED. a. f elumbis, Lat.] Weaken- 
ed in the loins. | 
ELUY/SION, ſ. Cela, Latin.] An eſcape 
from enquiry or examination; an artifice, 


Weodward. 
ELU/SIVE. a. | from elude. ] Practiſing 
eluſion; uſing arts to eſcape. Pepe. 


ELU'SORY. 4. [from elude.] Tending to 
elude ; tending to deceive z fraudulent, 


Brown, | 


To ELU!TE, v. 4. [eluo, Latin.) To waſh 
off, 5 Arbuthnot, 
To ELU!/TRIATE, v. a. [elutrio, Latin, ] 
To decant; or ſtrain out. Arbutbnot, 
ELY'SIAN. 3. le Mus, Lat.] Deliciouſly 
ſoft and ſoothing; exceedingly delightful. 

| 7 Milton, 

ELY'SIUM, ſ. [Latin.] The place aſſigned 
by the heathens to happy ſouls; any place 
exquiſitely pleaſant. Sbaleſpeare. 
EM. A contraction of them. Fadibras. 
To EMA/CIATE. v. a, [emacio, Latin. ] 
To waſte ; to deprive of fleſh. Graunt, 


To EMA'CIATE, v. 2. To loſe fleſh; to 
_ £ Brown, 
Vet, * ö 


 Tſaiah, Pope. 


* Swift, : 


EMACIA'TION. . [emaciatus, Latin.) 
1. The act of making lean. 
2, The ſtate of one grown lean, Graunt. 
EMACULA/TION. . | emaculo, Latin. 
The act of freeing any thing from (| 
or foulneſs, 8 i 
E'MANANT. @. [emanans, Lat.] Iſſuing 
from ſomething elſe. Hale. 
EMANA/TION, ſ. [emanatio, Latin. 
I. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from 
any other ſubſtance. South, 
2. That which jſſues from another ſub- 
ſtance, | Taylor. 
EMA NATIVE. a. {from emano, Latin. 1 
Iſſuing from another. 
To EMA'NCIPATE. 2. 2. [emancipo, Lat.] 
- To ſet free from ſervitude. Afrbutbnot. 
EMANCIPA/TION. /. [from emancipate.] 
The act of ſetting free; deliverance from 
ſlavery. Glanwille, 
To EMARGINATE. . a. [margo, Lat.] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. | ? | 5 
To EMA/SCULATE. v. a. [emaſculo, Lat.] 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility. 


N  Graurt, 
2. To effeminate ; to vitiate by unmanly 
ſoftneſs. Cullier. 


EMASCULA'TION, /. [from emaſculate. ] 
1. Caſtration. N | 
2. Efteminacy ; womaniſh qualities. 

To EMBA'LE. v. a. [emballer, Fr.] 

1. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to incloſe, Spenſer. 

To EMBA'LM. v. a. een, Fr.] To 
impregnate a body with aromaticks, that 
it may reſiſt putre faction. Donne. 

EMBA/LMER. /. [ from embalm.] One 

that practiſes the_art of embalming and 
preſerving bodies. Bacon. 

To EMBA TR. v. a. [from bar.] : 
1. To ſhut ; to encloſe, Fairfax. 
2. To flop; to hinder by prohibition ; 
to block up. Bacon, Donne. 

EMBARCA'TION. ſ. [from embark, ] 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard. 

' Clarendon. 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 
EMBA/RGO. F. ſ[embargar, Spaniſh.J A 
prohibition to paſs ; a ſtop put to trade. 
Morton. 
To EMBA RK. v. 4. [embarguer, Fr.] 
1. To put on ſhipboard. C 
2. To engage another in any affair. 

To EMB ARK. v. n. 

Philips. 


I. Togo on ſhipboard. 
2. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBARRAS. v. a. ſembaraſſer, Fr.] 

To perplex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. 
8 (i 8 — 
MBA/RRASSMENT. ſ. [ from embarraſs. 
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To EMBA'SE. v. a, [from baſe.] 
1. To vitiate ; to depauperate; to impair, 
g ofton. 
2. To degrade; to vilify, Sperſer, 
EMBA'SSADOR, /. One ſent on a publick 


meſlage. Denham. 
EMBA'SSADRESS. J. A woman ſent on 
. a publick meſlage, | Garth, 
E'MBASSAGE. 
EMBASSY. J 
1. A publick meſſage. Dryden. 
2. Any ſolema meſſage. Taylor, 


3. Anerrand in an ironical ſenſe. Sidney. 

To EMBA'TTLE. v. a. from Cattle.] io 

range in order or array of battle. Prior. 

To EMBA'Y. v. a, [from baigrer, to bathe, 
Freach. ] 

1. To bathe ; to wet; to waſh. Spenſer. 

2. [From bay.} To incloſe ina bay; to 


land-lock. Shakeſpeare, 
To EMBE'/LLISH. v. a, [enbellir, Fr.] 
To adorn ; to heautify. i Lacke. 


EMBE/LLISEMENT. /. {from embelliſp.] 
Ornament; adventiticus beauty; decora- 
tion. | Addiſon. 

F'MBERING. ſ. The ember days. Ter. 

E'MBERS. /. without a fingular. [æmy nia, 
Saxon, ] Hot cinders ; aſhes net yet ex- 
tinguiſhed. Bacen. 

F'MBER-WEEK, /. A week in which an 
ember day falls. The ember days at the 
four ſeaſons are the Wedneſcay, Friday, 
and Saturday after the firſt Sunday in 
Lent, the feaſt of Pentecoft, September 14, 
December 12. Common Prayer. 

To EMBEZZLE. v. a. 

1. To appropriate by breach cf truſt. 
| Haywerd, 

2. To waſte; to ſwallow up in riot. 
Dryden. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. ſ. [from embex le.] 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf 
that which is received in truſt for another. 
2. The thing appropriated. , | 

To EMBLA'ZE. v. 4. [laſonner, Fr.] 

1. To adorn with glittering embelfſh- 
ments. | | Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigns ar- 
morial. Milton. 

To EMBLA'ZON.. v. a. [Hlaſonner, Fr.] 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 

2. To deck in glaring colours. Hakewill, 

E'MBLEM. ſ. DEN. 

1. Inlay; enamel. ö 
2. An occult repreſentation; an allufire 
picture. | Peacham, Addiſon. 


To EMBLEM. 2. 4. To repreſent in an 


occult or alluſive manner. Glanville, 
EMBLEMA'TICAL. 
EMBLEMA'TICK. & 4. [from onblen,] 
1. Comprifing an emblem; alluſive; oc- 
cujtiy repreſcatative, | Priar, 


EMB 
2, Dealing in emblems; uſing emblems, 
| ; Prior. 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY. ad. [from emble. 
matical.] In the manner of emblems; 
alluſively. Swift, 
EMBLE/MATIST, /. [from emblem. ] Wri. 
ter or inventor of emblems, Broun. 
E MBOLISM. x LEA. 
1. Inte, calation; inſertion of days or 
years to produce regularity and equation 
of time, | Holder, 
2. The time inſerted ; intercalatory time, 
F'MBOLUS. ſ. LCN] Any thing in- 
ſerted and acting in another, as the ſucker 
in a pump. Arbuthuet, 
To E*:BO'SS. v. a, from fe, a protu- 
berance, French. ] | 
1. To form with protuberances. Milton, 
2. To engrave with relief, or riſing work, 


| Dryer, 

3. To incloſe; to include; to cover, 
ü 6 Sperſer. 
4. To incloſe in a thicket, Milton. 
5. To hunt hard. Shakeſpeare, 


EMBO'SSMENT, ſ. {from embe/ſs.] 
1. Any thing ſtanding out ſrom the reft ; 
jut; eminence, Bacon, 
2. Relief; riſing work, Addiſon, 
To EMBO/TTLE., v. a. [bouteille, Fr.] 
To include in bottles; to bottle, Philips, 
To EMBO'WEL. v. a. [from bowwel.] To 
eviſcerate; to deprive of the entrails ; to 
exentetate. © ns Milton, 
To EMBRACE. v. a. [embraſſer, Fr.] 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze 
in kindneſs. Dryden, 
2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly; to lay 
hold on; to welcome, Davies. Tillotſen. 
3. To comprrhend; to take in; to en- 
circle. 
4. To compriſe ; to incloſe; to contain, 


Denban. 
5. To admit; to receive. &Shakeſpeart, 
6. To find; to take. Shakeſpeare, 


To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. 
To EMBRA'CE, v. 2. Io join in an em- 
brace. I; Shakeſpeart, 
EMBRA'CE. g. [from the verb.] 
1. Claſp; fond prefiure ia the arms; hug. 
Denbam. 
2, An hoſtile ſqueeze; cruſh, 
EMREHRRACEMENT. /. [from embrace. 
1. Claſp in the arms; hug; embrace. 
Side. 


2. Comprehenſion. Davies. 
3. State of being contained ; incloſure. 
Bacon. 


4. Conjugal endearment. Shakeſpeare, 
EMBRATCER. /. { from embrace. } The 
perſon embracing. Howd, 
EMBR A'SURE. . [embrafure, Fr.] An 


aperture in the wall; battlement. 5 


E ME 


To EM BRAVE. v. a. [from brave.] To 
decorate; to embelliſh ; to deck. Spenſer. 
To EMBROCATE. v. a. [i&gixw.] To 
rub any part diſeaſed with medicinal li- 
quors. : Wiſeman, 
EMBROCA!TION. /. [from embrecate.] 
1. The act of rubbing any part diſeaſed 
with medici nal liquors, f 
2. The lotion with which any diſeaſed 
part is waſhed. Wiſeman. 
To EMBRO'IDER, v. a. | broder, Fr.] 
To border with ornaments ; to decorate 
with figured work, Waller. 
EMBRO/iIDERER, ſ. I from embreider, ] 


One that adorns cloaths with needlework. 


| Ecclus. 
"EMBROVIDERY. ,. [from erbroider.] 

1. Figures raiſed upon a ground 3 va- 

riegated needle work. Bacon. 
2. Variegation; diverſity of colours. 


Spectator. 


To EMBROVIL. v. a. [broniller, Fr.] To 
diſturb ; to confuſe z to diſtract. | 
; King Charles, 
To EMBRO'/THEL. v. a. [bro:hel, brede!.] 
To incloſe in a brothel. Donne, 
* . | 
- EMBRYON, 7 (infer. 
1. The offspring yet unfiniſhed in the 
womb, * Brown, Burnet, 
2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for 
production; yet unfiniſhed. Seoirft. 
EME. /. Iezme, Saxon. ] Unkle. Spenſer, 
 EME/NDABLE. 4. [emendo, Latin. ] Ca- 
able of emendation; corrigible. | 
EMENDA'TION, ſ. [emendo, Latin, ] 


. 


1. Correction; alteration of any thing 


from worſe to better, Grew. 


2. An alteration made in the text by ver- 
bal criticiſm, | 


EMENDA'TCR. ſ. f emendo, Latin. ] A 


corrector; an improver, 


EMERALD. ſ. [emereude, Fr. ſmaragdus, 


Latin.] A green precious ſtone, The 

emerald is, in its moſt perfect Nate, per- 

haps the moſt, beautiful of all the gems. 

It is of all the various ſhades of green, 

from the deepeſt to the paleſt. Y/odavard, 
To EMERGE. v. z. [emergo, NN 

1. To riſe out of any thing in which it is 

covered, Beyle. 

2. To iſſue; to proceed. Newton, 

3. To riſe; to mount from a ſtate of de- 


preſſion or obſcurity. Pepe. 
EME/RGENCE, 
EMERGENCY, C/ [from emerge.] 


1. The act of riſing out of any fluid by 
which it is covered. Brown, 
2+ The act of riſing into view. MNewton. 
3. Any ſudden occaſion; unexpected ca- 


ſualty. Glanwille, 
4. Preſſing neceflity, A ſenſe not proper. 
N | Addiſon, 


EMI 


EMERGENT, a. [from emerge.] : 
1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms 
or obſcures it. Ben, Fohrſon. 
2. Riſing into view, or notice, Milton. 
3. Proceeding or iſſuing from any thing. 

6 South, 
4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual. 

Clarendon, 

E'MERODS. 7 / | from hemorrhoids. ] 

E'VEROIDS. d Painful ſwellings of the 
hemorrhoidal veins ; piles, Samuel. 

EME'RSION, /. from emerge.] The time 
when a ſtar, having been obſcured by its 
too near approach to the ſun, appears 
again, jy Brown. 

E'MERY. . [eſmeril, Fr.] Emery is an 
iron ore. It is prepared by grinding in 
mills, It is uſeful in cleaning and peliſh- 


ing ſee], RE. Hill. 
EME'/TICAL, 7 a. [tuiw.] Having the 
EME'/TICK. quality of provoking vo- 

mits. Hale. 


EME TTICALLV. ad. [from emetical.] In 


ſuch a manner as to provoke to vomit. 
Boyle. 
EMICA'TION, ſ. ſemicatio, Lat.] Spark- 
ling; fiying oft in ſmall particles. Brown, 
EMI/CTION, . | from emictum, Latin. ] 
Urine. Harvey. 
To E/MIGRATE. v. 2. [emigro, Latin.] 
To remove from one place to another. 
EMICRA/TION. /. [from emigrate. ] 
Change of habitation, Hale. 
E MINENCE. 


E . [eminentia, Lat.] 


1. Loftineſs; height. 1 

2. Summit ; higheſt part, Ray. 
3. A part rifing above the ref, Dryden. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to general 
notice, Addifon. 
5. Exaltation; conſpicuouſneſs; reputa- 


tion; celebrity. Stilling fleet. 
6. Supreme degree. Milton. 
7. Notice; diſtinction. Shakeſpeare. 


8. A title given to cardinals. 


 E'MINENT, #2. [emirens, Latin. ] 


1. High ; lofty. Exetiel. 
2. Dignified ; exalted. Dryer. 
3. Conſpicuous; remarkable, Milten. 


E'MINENTLY, ad. [from eminent.) 
1. Conſpicuvouſly; in a manner that at- 
tracts obſervation. Milton. 
2. In a high degree. Swift. 

E/MISSARY. ſ. ſemiſſa: ius, Latin.] 
1. One ſent out on private mefiaves; a 
ſpy ; a ſecret agent. Sevift. 
2. One that emits or ſends out. Arbuthret. 

EMIT'SSION. . [emiſſio, Latin, ] The act 
of ſending out; vent. Evelyn. 

To EMI T. v. a. emitto, Latin.] 

1. To ſend forth; io let go. Mod word. 


2. To let fly; to dart. Prior. 
3. To iſſue out jur. dically. Ayliffe, 
Rr 2 EMMEs 
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E MP 


EM NE NAGOGUEs. ſ. Tα and 4b. ] 


Medicines that promote the tourſes. 
| Ruincy. 


E'MMET. . [zierte, Saxon.) An ant; 


a piſmire.. Sidney. 
To EMME'W. v. a. [from mew.) To 
mew or coop up. Shakeſptare. 


To EMMOYVE. v. a. [ emmouvoir, Fr.] 


To excite; to rouſe. Spenſer. 
EMO'LLIENT. 4. [emolliens, Lat.] Soften- 

ing; ſuppling. Irbuthnat. 
EMO'LLIENTS. /. Such things as ſheath 


and foften the aſperities of the humours, 


and relax aud ſupple the ſolids, Quincy. 
EMOLLYTION. /. ſemellitio, Lat.] The 
act of ſoftening. Bacon 


EMO“LUMENT. /. fenlumentum, Latin.] 


Profit; advantage. South, 
EMO/NGST. prep. {ſo written by Spenſer.] 
Among. Spenſer, 
EMO/TION. ſ. [emetion, Fr.] Diſturbance 
of mind; vehemence of paſſion. Dryden, 
To EMPA'LE. v. a. [empaler, Fr.] 
1. To fence with a pate. Danze. 
2. To fortify. Raleigh. 
3. To incloſe; to mut in. CJeaveland. 
4. To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake 
fixed upright. Southern. 
EMPANNEL. /. [from panne, Fr.] The 
writing or entering the names of a jury 
into a ſchedule, by the ſheriff, which he 
has ſummoned to appear. Conped, 
To EMPA'NNEL. v. a. from the noun.] 
To ſummon to ſervs on a jury. 
| Gevernment of the Tongue, 
EMPA'KLANCE, 75 from parler, Fr.] 
It ßgnifeth a deſire or pet tion in court 
of a day to pauſe what is beſt to do. Coꝛvel. 
EMPA'SM. f. [eu Taozu.] A powder to 
correct the bad ſcent of the body. 


To EMPA'SSION. v. a. from paſſion.] 


To move with paſſion; to affect ſtrongly. 
Milton. 


To EMPE'OPLE. v. 4. [from people.] To 


form into a people or community. Spenſer. 


E MPERESS. ſ. {from emperour. 


I. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 
Davies. 
2. The queen of an emperour. Shakeſpeare, 
EMPEROUR. ſ. [empercur, Fr.] A mo- 
narch of title and dignity ſuperiour to a 
king. : Shakeſpeare, 
E'MPERY, /. Trmpire, Fr.] Empire; ſo- 
vereign command. A word out of uſe, 
Shakeſpeare, 
F'MPHASIS. ſ. [#«$254;.] A remarkable 
18 3 a word or ſentence, Holder. 
EMPHA/TICAL. 3 
BMPHA'TICK, 5 © Cyan] 
1. Forcible ; firong ; ftriking, Gartb. 
2. Striking the ſight, i Boyle, 
3- Appearing ; ſeeming hot realy 


EMPHATICALLY. ad. [tron enpbatical.] 
1. Strongly; forcibly ; in a ſtfiking man- 
ner. \ South 
2. According to appearance. Brown, 

EMPHYSE/MATOUS. a. [ from dug 
onjua,] Bloated ; puffed up; ſwollen, 


Sharp, 
To EMPIE/RCE, v. #. [from pierce.) To 


pierce into; to enter into by violent ap. 
pulſe. | Sprhſer, 
EMPUGHT. part. Set; pitched ; put in 
3 ſture. penſer. 


E MpIRE. /. [empire, Fr.] 


1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion, 


Rewe, 
2. The region over which dominion is ex- 
tended, Temple, 


3- Command over any thing. 

E'MPIRICK. /. [t4wtiginog.) A trier or ex- 
ee, ſuch perſons as have no true 

nowledge of phyſical practice, but ven- 

x BS upon obſervation only. Hooker, 

PIR 3 = 

9 — og 4. [from the noun.] 

1. Verſed in experiments. Mili, 
2. Known only by experience; practiſed 
only by rote. Sbateſphurt. 

EMPIRICALLV. ad. [from empirical. 

1. Experimentally; according to erpe - 
rience. a Brecus. 
— Without rational grounds; charlatani- 
cally, 

EMPVRICISM. ,. [from empirith.] De. 
pendence on experience without know- 
ledge or art; quackery, 

EMPLA'STER. ſ. [IId Nag. An ap- 
plication to a ſore of an oleaginous or vi- 
cous ſubſtance, ſpread upon cloth. 


Miſenan. 
To EMPLA/STER, . a, To cover with 
a plaſter, f Mortimer, 
EMPLA/STICK. a, [IE e.] Vil 
cous ; glutinous. ſſenan. 
To EMPLE'AD. v. a, To indict; to pre- 
fer a charge againſt. Hayward. 
To EMPLOYY. v. a. [emploer, Fr]. 


1. To buſy; to keep at work ; to _ 


2. To vſe as an inftrument, 9. 
3. To uſe as means. ryden, 
4. To uſe as materials. Lecke, 
5. To commiſſion ; to intruſt with the 


management of any affairs. Watts, 
6, To fill up with buſineſs, Dq. 
7. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. Prin. 
EMPLO'Y. /. [from the verb.) ; 
1. Buſineſs ; object of induſtry. P a 
2. Publick office, All. 
EMPLO'/Y ABLE. a. [from enply.] Ci. 
pable to be uſed ; proper for uſe. £7 , 
EMPLO'/YER, /: [from employ.] O * 
uſes or cauſes to ed. EMPLOY: 


EMP 


EMPL O VVMENT. 4 {frow employ 


15 Buſineſs; obje induſtry; Ne of 
labòur. | 8 
2. Buſineſs; the ſtate of being employed. 
3. Office; poſt of buſineſs. 
4. Buſineſs intruſted. | Shakeſpeare. 
To EMPOY!ISON. v. 4. [ empoiſonner, Fr.] 
1. To deſtroy by poiſon; to deſtroy by 
venomous food or drugs. Sidney, 
2. To taint with pciſon; to envenom. 
EMPO'/ISONER. /. [empoiſonneur, Fr.] One 
who deftroys another by potion, Bacon. 
EMPO/ISONMENT. 45 [ empoiſonnement, 
Fr.] The practice of deſtroying by poiſon. 
; Bacon. 
EMPORE?/TICK. a. [{pwogeriig.] That 
og is uſed at markets, or in merchan- 
ize, 
EMPORIUM. /. I ,-] A place of 
merchandiſe; a mart; a commercial city. 
| : Dryden, 
To EMPO/VERISH., D. d. Deauvre, Fr.] 
1. To make poor; to depauperate; to re- 
duce to indigence. x South, 
2. Toleflen fertility, : 
EMPO/VERISHER. ſ. | from empoverifo. ] 
1, One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. Mortimer. 
 EMPO/VERISHMENT, /. [from empover- 
ib. ] Diminution; cauſe of poverty; 
waſte, Swift, 
To EMPO'WER. v. a. [from porver.] 
1. To authoriſe; to commiſſion. Dryden. 
2. To give natural force z to enable. Baker. 
E/MPRESS. /. [from empereſs.] 
1. The queen of an emperour. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignity; 
a female ſovereign. Milton. 
EMPRUSE. /. [ empriſe, Fr.] Attempt of 
danger; undertaking of hazard; enter- 
riſe, | Fairfax, Pope. 
 E'MPTIER. . Veen empty.] One that 
empties; one that makes any place void. 
b . 0 Naum. 
EMPTINESS. /. [from empty.] 
1. Abſence of plenitude; inanity. Phillips. 
2. The ſtate of being empty. Shakeſp. 
3. A void ſpace; vacuity; vacuum. | 
Dryden. Bentley, 
&. Want of fubſtance or ſolidity. Dryer. 
5. Unſatisfactorineſs; inability to fill up 
the defires, Altterbury. 
6, Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 
Pope. 
E'MPTION. ſ. I emptio, Lat.] The we er 
. purchaſing. : Arbuthnot, 
EMPTY. 4. [zmrtig, Saxon. ] 
1, Void; having nothing in it; not full. 


; Burnet. 
2. Devoid; unfurniſhed. Newton. 


3. Unſatisfa unable to fill the mind 


Aliterbury. 


4. Without any thing to catry; unbur- 
thened. Dryden. 
5, Vacant of head; ignorant; unſxilful. 


8 . Raleigh. 
6, Without fubſtance; without ſolidity; 
vain, | ' Dryden 


To E'/MPTY. v. 4. [ from the adjective. ] 

To evacuate; to exhauſt, 

8 | Shakeſpeare. Arbuthnot. 
To EMPU/RPLE. v. a. ſtrom purple, ] To 
make of a purple colour, Milton, 
To EMPU'/ZZLE. v. 4. [ from puzzle. ] 

To perplex ; to put to a ſtand, Brown. 
EMPYE/MA. /. [t#@wirua.] A collection 

of purulent matter in any part whatſo- 

ever; generally uſed to fignify that in the 


cavity of the breaſt only. Arbutbrot. 
EMPY REAL. 4. [ *wwugos. Formed of 
the element of fire ; refined beyond aerial, 
Milton. 


EMPYRF/AN, .. [wve%.] The higheſt 
heaven where the pure element of fire is 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. | Milton. 

EMPVREUM. ? J. Liu,. The 

EMPYVREUMA. & burning to of any mat- 
ter in boiling or diſtillation. 1 

Harwey., Decay f D 

EMPYREUMA'TICAL.” a. 17985 175 
ma.] Having the ſmell or taſte of burnt 
ſubſtances. 92 Beyle. 

EMPYROVSIS. /. [iumv:iw, ] Conflagra. 

tion; general fire, 2 

To EMULATE. v. a, [æmulor, Latin, ] 

1. To rival; to propoſe as one to be 


equalled or excelled, | | 
2. To imitate with hope of equality, or 

| ſuperiour excellence. Ben. Fobnſon, 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality 
with. Pape. 
4. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 


5 Arbutbnot, 
EMULA/TION. /. [æmulatio, Latin. ] 
1. Rivalry; defire of ſuperiority. 
Shakeſpeare. Sprat. 
2. Envy; deſire of n another; 
conteſt; contention. hakeſpeare. 
E'MULATIVE., a. from emulate.] Inclined 
to emulation; rivalling ; diſpoſed to com- 
petition. 
EMULA/TOR. /, [from emulate.] A rival; 
a competitor, Bacon. 
To EMU'LGE. v. a, [ emulgeo, Lat.] To 
milk our. 
EMU'LGENT, 2. [emulgens, Latin. 
1. Milking or draining out. 
2. Emulgent veſſels ¶ in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which ariſe, 
the former from the deſcending trunk of 
the aorta, the latter from the vena cava. 


Brown, 
E/MULOUS. . [æmulus, Latin. 
1. Rivalling; engaged In competition. 
: Ben. Jebnſon. 
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2. Defirous of ſuperiotrĩty; deſirous to riſe 
above another; deſirous of any excellence 
roſſeſied by another. Prior. 

Factious; contentious. Shakeſpeare, 


EPMULOUSLY. ad. from er.! With 


defire of excelling or outgoing another. 
; Granville. 


EMULSION. ſ. ſemulfs, Latin.] A form 


of medicine, by bruifing oily ſeeds and ker- 
nels. Quincy. 
EMUNCTORIES. ſ. . [emun#0rivm, Latin. ] 
Thoſe parts of the body where any thing 
excrementitious is ſeparated and collected. 
More. 
To ENA BLE. v. a. [from able.] To make 
A dle; to confer power. Spenſer, Rogers. 
To ENA'CT. 4. from act. 
1. To act; to perform; to effect. Spenſer. 
2. To eſtabliſn; to decre. Temple. 
3. To repreſent by action. Sbateſpeare. 
A'CT. ſ. [ from the verb.] Purpoſe; 
determination. i 
ENA'CTOR. /. [from enact.] 


x. One that forms decrees, or eftabliſhes_ 
Jaws. Atterbury.' 


2. One who practiſes or performs any 
thing. Shakeſpeare, 
ENA'LLAGE. /. ¶ from the Greek ka- 
M.] A figure in grammar, whereby there 


is a change either of a pronoun, as when a 


poſſeſſive is put for a relative, or when one 


mood or tenſe of a verb is put for another. 


To ENA'MBUSH. v. a. [from ambuſp.] To 
hide in ambuſh ; to hide with hoſtile in- 


tention. Chapman. i 


To ENA MEL. v. . from anel.] 
2. To inlay; to varie gate with colours, 


Donne. 

2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary 

mM. : Milton. 
To ENA MEL. v. 2. To practiſe the uſe 


of enamel. Boyle. 
ENA MEL. ſ. [from the verb.] | 

3. Any thing enamelled, or variegated 
with colours inlaid. Fairfax. 


2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other tbinzs. 


ENA'MELLER. /. from eramel.] One that 
practiſes the att of enamelling. 
To ENA'/MOUR. +». 4. | amour, French, ] 
To inflame with love; to make fond. 
Dryden. 


ENARR ACTION. /, [-narrs, Latin.] Ex- 


pulapation. 

ENARTHRO/SIS. / e and ag Sgr.] The 
inſertion of one bone into another to form 
a joint, Wiſeman, 

ENATA*/TION. /. Þ -nato, Latin, ] The 


act of ſwimming out. 


ENA UNTER. ad. An obſolete er 


plained by Sgenſir himſelf to mean left that. 

To ENCA “GE. v. a. {from cage. ] To ſnut 
up as in a cage ; to coop up; to confine, 

Don xe. 


To EN CHAIN. v. 2. [encbainer, 


E Ne 


To ENCA MP. v. 2. To pitch tents; 6 
fir down for a time in a march. Book 

To ENCA MP. v. a. To form an army 
into a regular camp. 

ENCA'/MPMENT, f. [from encamp.] 

1. The act of encamping, or pitching 

tents. 

2. A camp; tents pitched in order. Grey, 

To'ENCAYVE. v. 4. [from cave.] To hide 
as in a cave. Shakeſpeare, 

ENCE'INNTE. ſ. | French. J Incloſure; 
ground incloſed with a fortification, : 


To ENCHAYFE. v. a, [eſci auffer, French. 


To enrage ; to irritate ; to provoke, 
S bake Pear, 


I French. 
To faften with a chain; to hold in chains; 


to bind, | Dryden, 
To ENCHANT. v. a. [encbanter, F r. 
x. To give efficacy to any thing by ſongs 
of ſorcery, : | Granvil!s, 
2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpells, 
Sidney, 
3. To delieht in a high degree. Pr. 
ENCHA'NTER. /. [encbhanteur, French.) 4 
mag'cian ; a ſarcerer. Decay of Pizy, 
ENCHA*NTINGLY. ad. from encban.] 
With the force of enchantment. 
Shakeſpeare 
ENCHA/NTMENT. . {enchantement, Fr. 
1. Magical charms; ſpells; incantation. 


; Krill , 
2. Irreſiſtible influence; overpow+ring d- 
lieht. Pepe, 


ENCHA/NTRESS. ſ. [ erchantereſs, French] 


1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in ma- 


gical arte. Tatier, 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies 
give irreſiſtible influence. Tbemſer. 


To ENCHA/SE. v. a. enchaſſer, French, ] 
1. To infix; to enelote in any other body 
ſo as to be held faſt, but not concealed. 

| Felton. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 
| Dryden, 

ENCHE'ASON. ſ. { ercheſer, old law Fr.] 
Cauſe ;z occaſion. Fenſer. 

To EN CIRCLE. v. 2. [ from circ/e, | To 
ſurround ; to environ; to incloſe in a 11mg 


or circle, Pope, 
ENCURCLET. /. I from circle, ] A circle; 
"i ” Sidney, 


ENCLUTICKS: ,. | it.] Partdes 


which throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing ſyllable. 

To ENCLO'SE. v. a. [enclu, French. ] 
1. To part from things or grounds com- 


mon by a fence. Hayward, 
2. To environ; to encircle; to roma 
N e. 


ENCLO'SER. ſ. {from ercle e] ; 
1. One that encloſes, or ſeparates common 
fields in ſeveral diſtinct properties. * 
8 7 An 


JJ 1 tei 


ENC 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed. 
ENCLO/SURE. /. [from encle ee] : 
1. The act of encloſing or environing any 
thing. _ Wilkins. 
| 2, The ſeparation of common grounds into 
_ diſtin poſſeſſions. 


Hayward, 

3. The appropriation of things common. 
5 | Taylor. 

4. State of being ſhut up in any place. 

Burnet. 
- 5. The ſpace encloſed. Addiſon. 
6. Several; ground encloſed; ground ſe- 
parated. South, 


ENCO'/MIAST. ſ. [iyxxpuacy;.] A pane- 

, gyriſt; a proclaimer of praiſe ; a praiſer. 
Locke. 

ENCOMIA/STICAL. 7 a. [ &y4awp4iaginc. ] 


ENCOMIA/STICK., « Panegyrical ; lauda- 


tory ; containing praiſe ; beſtowing praiſe, 
ENCO'MIUM. ,. [#y#@iw.] Panegyrick ; 
praiſe; elogy. Government of the Longue. 
To ENCO'MPASS. v. a. | from compaſs. ] 
1. To encloſe ; to encircle. Shak: geare. 
2. To ſhut in; to ſurround; to environ. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To go round any place. 
ENCO/MPASSMENT. /. [from encompaſs. ] 
Circumlocution ; remote tendency of talk. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
ENCO/RE. ad. [ French, } Again; once 
. More. Pepe, 


ENCO'UNTER. ſ. [encontre, French. 
1, Duel; ſingle fight; conflict. Dryden. 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh 
againſt each other, Milton. 
3. Eager and warm converſation, either of 
love or anger. Shakeſpeare, 
4+ Accidental congreſs; ſudden meeting. 
: | Pope. 
5. Accoſting, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Caſual incident; occaſion. Pepe. 
To ENCO/ UNTER. v. a. {from the noun. 
1. To meet face to face. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh 


againſt in conflict. " Knoles, 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindneis. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
4. To attack; to meet in the front, 
Tillotſon. 
5. To oppoſe; to oppugn. Hale. 
6. To meet by accident. Shakeſpeare, 


To ENCO/UNTER. v. u. 
1. To ruſh together in a hoflile manner; 
to conflict. . Shakeſpeare. 

„2. Toengage ; to fight, EKuolles. 
3. Fg meet face to face. 

4. Jo come together by chance. 

ENCO'/UNTERER. / [from encounter.) 

1. Opponent; antagonitt ; enemy. More, 
2, One that loves to accoſt others. 


| | SL akeſpeare. 
To ENCO/URAGE. v. a. ſ Rood, Fr. 


1. To animate; to incite to any thing. P,. 
3 2 , 


E ND 


2. To give courage te; to ſupport the fpi- 


rits ; to embolden. King Charles. 
3. To raiſe confidence; to make confi- 
dent. e - Locke. 
ENCO'/URAGEMENT. ſ. [frm encourage. } 
T. Incitement to any action or practice; 
incentive. Philips. 
2. Favour; countenance; ſupport, Otwaye 
ENCO'URAGER. /. {from encourage. ] One 
that ſupplies incitements to any thing; a 
+ favourer. : Dryden, 
To ENCRO'ACH. v. n. ¶ accrocher, from 
croc, a hook, Fr.] 223 
1. To make invaſions upon the right of an- 
other; to put a hook into another man's 
poſſeſſions to draw them away. Spenſer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 
that to which one has no right. Herbert. 
ENCRO/ACHER. ſ. [from encroach.] 
I. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 


by gradual and filent means. Swift. 
2. One who makes flow and gradual ad- 
vances beyond his rights, Clarif}a. 


ENCRO/ACHMENT, ſ. [ from encreach, J 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 


man. Coæuel. Milton. 
2. Advance into the territories or rights of 
another, Addiſon. 


To ENCU/MBER, v. 4. encombrer, Fr.] 
1. To elog; to load; to impede. i 
2. To entangle; to embarraſs; to obſtruct. 
2. To load with debts. 
ENCU/MBRANCE. ſ. [from «xcumber. ] 


1, Clog; load; impeaiment. Temple, 
2. Excreſcence ; uſeleſs addition. Thomſon. 
. Burthen upon an eſtate. Azylifes 


ENCY'/CLICAL. 3. [$yxv*Mx3;.] Circular; 
ſent round through a large region. 


Stilling fleet, 


ENCY CLOPEDIA.] [. Hr. 
T 


ENCYCLOPE?7DY. he circle of ſcien» 
ces; the round of learning, AArbuthnor. 

ENCY'STED. 4. | zu75;. ] Encloſed in a 
vehicle or bag. : 

END. f. [end, Sax. ] | 
1. The extremity of any thing materially 
extended, Locke. 
2. The laſt particle of any aſſignable du-- 


ration. Dionne. 
3. The concluſion or ceſſation of any 
action. Geneſys. 


4. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing; 
as, the end of a chapter, 


.. 5, Ultimate ſtate ; final doom, 


6. The point beyond which no progreſſion 
can be made, ;  Pſaims. 


7. Final determination; conclufion of de- 


bate or deliberation, . Shakeſpeare. 


3. Death; fate; decreaſe, Worton. . 
9. Abolition; total loſs. Locke. 
10. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare, 
12. Frag- 


11. Conſequence; event, 


rats ary cate. 
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73. Fragment; broken piece. 
, Purpoſe ;/ intention. 
Thing intended; final defign. 
hs 5 Sucklixg · 
25. An ER D. Erect: as, his hair ſtands 
an 


end. N 
16. Me an END. Commonly. Shakef. 
To END. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To terminate; to conclude ; to finith, 
| Knolles, Smalrigge. 
. To deftr OY 3 to to death, 
8 | ph Shakeſpeare, 
To END. v. . | 


1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed, 
| 5 Fairfax. 


Shake 2. 


2. To terminate; to conclude; to ceaſe; 


to fail. | Taylor. 
To ENDA/MAGE, v. 4. | from damage. |] 
To miſchief; to prejudice ; to harm. 
South, 

To END ANGER. v. 4. [from danger. ] 
1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril, 
N Tillotſon, 

a. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 

Bacon, 
To ENDE/AR, v. 4. | from deer, } To 
make dear ; to make beloved. Wake, 
ENDE/ARMENT,. /. {from endear.] | 
1. The cauſe of love; means by which any 


thing is endeared. Themſon, 
2. The fate of being endeared ; the ſtate 
of being loved. South. 


ENDE/AVOUR. ſ. [ devoir, endevoir, Fr. ] 
Labour directed to ſome certain end. 
Tillatſon. 
To ENDEATV OUR. . 2. To labour to a 
certain purpoſe. Pope. 
To ENDEA/VOUR. v. @. To attempt; 
to try. Milton. 
ENDEA/VOURER. /. [from endeavour, ] 
One who labours to a certain end. Rymer. 
ENDE'CAGON, /. Nr.] A plain 
figure of eleven ſides and angles. 


ENDEMIAL. a. | inp, ] Peculiar 
ENDE'MICAL, S to a country; uſcd of 
ENDE/MICK, J any diſeaſe that affects 


ſeveral people together in the ſame caun- 
try, proceeding from ſome cauſe peculiar to 
the country where it reigns, Quincy, 
To ENDENIZ E. v. a. from denizen.} To 
make free; to enfranchiſe. Camden, 
| 0 
Ts ETF. $ . Lade, French. 
1. To charge any man by a written accu- 
fation before a court of juſtice: as, he <vas 
2. To draw-vp; to compoſe z to write. 
* er. 
ENDVCTMENT.7 / from endite.] A 
prrEMEN Tr. 5 bill or declaration made 
in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 


mon wealth. Healer. 


E N D 


ENDIVE. 7. 222 French; intybum, 


Lat.] An herd; ſuccory. 
ENDLESS. a. [from end ] 
1. Without end; without conclufion or 
termination. Pope, 
2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 
5 |  Tillotfmn, 
3. Infinite in duration; perpetual. Hzker, 
4. Inceſſant; continual. Pete, 
E'NDLESSLY. ad. {from endleſs,] 
1. Inceſſantly ; perpetually. 
: Decay ef Piey, 
2. Without termination of length, 
E'NDLESSNESS. /. [from endleſs. ] 
x. Perpetuity; endleſs duration. 
1 quality of being round without an 


Mortimer. 


end. Donne. 
E'NDLONG. as. [end and long. ] In a ftraight 
ine, | Dryden 


E'NDMOST. 4. [end and mg.] Remote; | 
1 * 4 the further end. 
0 SE. v. a. [ endeſfer, French, 
1. To regiſter on el, back of a aa, 
to ſuperſcribe, Heel, 
2. To cover on the back, Millan. 
ENDO'RSEMENT, ſ. [from endorſe. 
1. Superſcription; writing on the back. 
2. Ratification. Herbert, 
To ENDOYW. . a. {indetare, Latin.] 
1. To enrich with a portion. Exidy, 
2, To ſupply with any external goods, 

. Addiſon, 
3+ To enrich with any excellence, Swift, 
4+ To be the fortune of any one. 

Shakeſpeare, 
ENDO'WMENT, /. [from endow. ] 
1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or uſe, 
2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower ; 
the ſerting forth or ſevering a ſufficient 
tion for perpetual maintenance, 
por perpe Dryden 
3. Gifts of nature. | Aldiſer, 
To ENDUE., v. a, [ induo, Lat.] To ſup- 
ply with mental excellencies. 
: „ Common Prayer, 
ENDU'RANCE. /. [from endure. ] 
x. Continuance; faſtingneſs. Tap. 
2. Delay ; procraſtination, Sbakeſpeart- 
To ENDU'RE. v. a. {endurer, French,] To 
bear; to undergo; to ſuſtain; to 55 
To ENDU/RE, D. N. 5 : 
1. To laſt; to remain; to W 


2. To brook; to bear; to admit. 


Davio. 

ENDU'RER. /. [from endure.] : 
1. One that can bear or endure , ſuſtain” 
er ; ſufferer, Sperſer 0 
2. Continuer; laſter. ; : 
E/NDWISE. ad. [end and wiſe] Fredi 


uprightly ; on end, | x 
if 
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To ENF/CATE. v. 4. [eneco, Lada] 


To 

kill; to deſtroy. arvey. 

E/NEMY. ſ. [ennemi, French. 
1. A publick foe. Davies. 
2. A private opponent; an antagoniſt. 
z. Any one who regards another with ma- 
evolence ; not a friend. Shakeſpeare. 
4. One that diſlikes, _ Prior. 
5. [Ia theology.) The fiend ; the devil. 


Common Prayer, 


ENERGE/TICK. a. [tegynrixtg.] 


1. Forcible; active; vigorous z efficaci- 


ous. ; 

2. Operative; active; working; not at 

reſt. 5 85 Grew. 

E/NERGY, ſ. [ivigytia.] 1 

1. Power not exerted in action. Bacon. 

2. Force; vigour ; efficacy; influence. 
Smalridge. 

3+ Faculty; operation. Bentley. 


4. Strength of expreſſion ; force of figni- 

fication. Roſcommon. 
To ENE'RVATE. v. a. [enervo, Latin. ] 

To weaken ; to deprive of force. Bacon. 
ENERVA/TION. /. [from enerve. ] 

1. The act of weakening ; emaſculation. 

2, The ftate of being weakened; effemi- 


nacy. 
To ENERVE. v. a, [enervo, Latin.] To 
weaken; to break the force of; to cruſh, 
| | Digby. 
To ENFA'MISH. v. a. [from famiſh.] To 
ſtarve; to famiſh, | 
To ENFEE/BLE. v. a. [from feeble.) To 
weaken ; to enervate. aylor. 
. To ENFE/OFF, v. a. | feoffamentum, low 
Latin, ] To inveſt with any dignities or 
. poſſeſſions, A law term, Hale, 
ENFE/OFFMENT. /. from enfeeff. ] 
1. The act of enfeoffing. 
2. The inſtrument or deed by which one 
is inveſted with poſſeſſions. 
To ENFETTER. v. a. To bind in fetters; 
to enchain. Shakeſpeare, 
ENFILA'DE. . [Fr.] A ſtrait paſſage, 
To ENFILA'DE. v. a. [ from the noun, ] 
To pierce in a right line, 
To ENFURE. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; 
to ſet on fire; to kindle, Spenſer. 
To EN FORCE. v. a. [enfercir, French, ] 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
invigorate. 
2. To make our gain by force. Spenſer, 
3. To put in act by violence. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Toinſtigaze ; to provoke; to urge on, 


Spenſer, 

5. To urge with energy. Clarendon. 

6. To compel; to conſtrain. Davies. 
7. To preſs with a charge, Little uſed, 

Shakeſpeare, 

To ENFO'RCE, v. z. To prove; to evince, 


Vor. I. 


Hocler. 


E N G 


EN FORCE. ſ. [| from force, J Power 
ſtrength. ilton. 
ENFO/RCEDLY. ad. [from enferce.] By 
violence; net voluntarily; not ſpontane- 
ouſly. Shakeſpeare, 
ENFO/RCEMENT., F. [from Wen. . 
1. An act of violence; compulſion; 
force offered. ERaleigb. 
2. Sanction; that which gives force to a 


law. ; Locle. 
3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 

Hammond. 
4. Preſſing exigence. Shakeſpeare. 


ENFO/RCER. /. e enforce. ] Compel- 
ler; one who effects by violence, 
Hammond. 
ENFO/ULDRED. 4. [from foudre, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning. Spenſer. 
To 1.7 RA/NCHISE. v. a. [from fran- 
chiſe. 
1.70 admit to the privileges of a free- 
man. Davies. 
2. To ſet free from ſlavery. Temple. 
3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody, Shak, 
4. To deniſen; to endeniſen. Watts. 
. . [from enfran- 
chiſe. 
2 of the privileges of a deni- 
ſen. Coxvel, 
2, Releaſe from pariſon or from ſlavery. 
ENFRO/ZEN. part. [from frozen.) Con- 
gealed with cold. Spenſer. 
To ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager, French. J 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To impawn ; to ſtake. Hudibras. 
3. To enliſt; to bring into a party. 
Tillotſen. 
4. To embark in an affair; to enter in an 


undertaking. Digby. 
5. To unite; to attach; to make adhe- 
rent. Addiſon. 
6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; 
to gain. Waller, 
7. To bind by any appointment or cone 
tract. Atterbury. 


8. To ſeize by the attention. 
9. To employ; to hold in buſineſs. 


10. To encounter; to fight, Popes 
To ENGA'GE. VU, Ns | 
1. To conflict; to fight. Clarendon. 


2. To embark in any buſineſs; to enliſt in 
any party. Dryden. 
ENGA/GEMENT, ſ. [from engagement, Fr.] 
1. The act of engaging, impawninꝑ, or 
making liable to debt, | 
2. Obligation by contract. Atterbury. 
3. Adheragce to a paity or cauſe ; partia - 


lity. | Soift. 
4. Employment of the attention, Rogers. 
Dryden. 


5+ Fight; conflict; battle. 
. ; 6. Obli- 
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6. Obligation; motive. Hammond. 
To ENGA/OL. v. a. [from gao!.] To im- 


riſon ; to confine, Shakeſpeare. 
To ENGA'RRISON, v. a. To protect by 
a garriſon. | Heowel, 


To ENGE/NDER. v. a. [engerdrer, Fr.] 
1. To beget between different ſexes. 
Sidney. 
2. To produce; to form. Shakeſp. Davies. 
3. To excite; to cauſe ; to produce. 
Aadiſen. 
4. To bring forth. Prior. 
To ENGE/NDER. V. N. 
de produced, Dryden. 
E/NGINE. ſ. [engin, French.) 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which 
various movements and parts concur to one 


etfect. 
2. A military machine. Fairfax. 
3. Any inſtrument, Raleigh. 


4. Any inſtrument to throw water upon 
burning houſes. Dryden. 
5. Any means uſed to bring to paſs. Dep. 
6. An agent for another, Daniel. 


ENGINEER. /. [ingenteur, French.] One 


who manages engines; one who directs the 
artillery of an army. Shakeſpeare. 
E'NGINERY..-f. [from engine.] 
1. The act of managing artillery. Milton. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. Milton, 
To ENGTRD. v. a. [from gird.] To en- 
circle ; to ſurround, Shakeſpeare, 
ENGLE. . A gull; a put; a bubble. 
Ep Hanmer. Shakeſpeare, 
ENGLISH. @. [eng'er, Saxon. ] Belonging 


to England, Chateſpeare, 
To ENGLISH. v. . To tranſlate into 
Engliſh. Brown, 


To ENGLU'T, v. a. [engloutir, French. ] 
1. To ſwallow up. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Toglut ; to pamper. Ajcham, 
To ENGOFRE. v. 42. | from gore. } To 
pierce; to prick. Spenſer, 
To ENGO/RGE, v. a, [from gorge, Fr.] 
To ſwailow ; to devour; to gorge. 
| Spenſer. 
To ENGO/RGE. 2. 2. To devour; to feed 
with eagerneſs and voracity, Milton, 
To ENGR AVIL. v. a. [from grele, French.] 
To indent in curve lines, Chapman. 
To ENGRAIIN, v. a. [from grain.] To 


To be cauſed; to 


EN] 


4. [From grave.] To bury; to inter. 
ENGRA'VER. ſ. [from engrave.] A cutter 

in ſtone or other matter. Hale. 
To ENGRVEVE, v. a, To pain; to vex. 
Sper er. 
To ENGRO/SS. v. a. [graſſir, French. 

1. To thicken; to make thick, Spenſer; 


2. To encreaſe in bulk, Watton, 
3. To fatten; to plump up. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To ſeize in the groſs. Shakeſpeare, 


5. To purchaſe the whole of any commo- 
dity for the ſake of ſelling at a high price, 
6. To copy in a large hand, Pepe, 
ENGRO'SSER. ſ. [frem exgroſs.] He that 
purchaſes large quantities of any commo- 
dity, in order to ſell it at a high price. 
| | Locle. 
ENGROY/SSMENT. /. [from engreſs.] Ap- 
propriation of things in the groſs ; exorbi- 
tant acquiſition. Swift. 
To EN GUARD. v. a. [from guard,] To 
protect; to defend. Shakeſpeare, 
ToENHA*NCE. v. 4. [enhaxſſer, Fr.] 
1. To lift up; to raiſe on high, Spenſer, 
2. To raiſe 5 to advance in price. 


Locle. 
3. To raiſe in eſteem. Altterbury, 
4. To aggravate. Hammond. 


ENHA/NCEMENT. ſ. from enbance. 
1. Augmentation of value. Bacon, 

2. Aggravation of ill, s 
Government of the Tongue, 
ENVGMA. ſ. [ enigma, Latin.] A riddle; 
an obſcure queſtion ; a p6ſition expreſſed in 
remote and ambiguous terms. Pope, 

ENIGMA'TICAL. 4. ¶ from enig ma.] 
1. Obſcure; ambiguouſly or darkly ex- 


preſſed. ; Brown, 
2. Cloudy ; obſcurely conceited or appre- 
hended, Hammond, 


ENIGMA/TICALLY. ad. [from enigna.] 
In a ſenſe different from that which the 
words in their familiar acceptation imply, 

Brown, 

ENUVGMATIST. /. [from enigma.] One 
who deals in obſcure and ambiguous mat- 

ters. Addiſon, 

To ENJO/IN. v. 4. [enjoindre, French. ] 
To direct; to order; to preſeribe. 

Tillotſets 
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die deep; to die in grain. Spenſer. ENJO/INER, ſ. One who gives injunctions. 
| To ENGRA'PPLE. v. . [from grappic.] ENJO'INMENT. . {from enjoin.] Di- 
| To cloſe with; to contend with hold on rection; command. HBrocme. 
|; each other. Daniel. To ENJOY/Y. v. 4. [ jouir, enjouir, Fr.] 
N To ENGRA'SP. v. a. [from graſp.] To 1. To feel or perceive with pleaſure. 
{ ſeize; to hold faſt in the hand. Speiſcr. x Addiſon, 
i ToENGRA'VE. v. a. preter. engraved; part. 2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. 
| i paſſ. engraved or c:graven. | engraver, Fr.] l Milten, 
$ 1 1. To pFturec by inciſions in any Ts 3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate, 
1 oe. py | re. 
| 2. To mark wood or ſtone. Exodus. To EN TOY. v. 2. To live in happineſs, 
Ws 3. To impieis deeply; to imprint. Lecke, . Milton. 
[ ENJO/YER, 
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D One that has fruition, 
ENJO'YME T. /. Happineſs ; fruition, 
Tillotſon, 
To ENKXI/NDLE. v. 4. [from kindle, ] 

1, To ſet on fire; to inflame. 


Shakeſpeare, 
hope. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To ENLA/RGE. v. a. [elargir, French. ] 
17. To make greater in quantity or appear- 
ance, - Pope, 
2. To encreaſe any thing in magnitude. 
| Locke, 


2 Cor, 


| 2. To rouſe paſſions. 
3. To incite to any act or 


3. To encreafe by repreſentation, 
4. To dilate ; to expand. 
5. To fet free from limitation. 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 
Hooker. 
To amplify ; to aggrandiſe. Locke. 
To releaſe from confinement, 
Shakeſpeare. 
9. Todiffuſe in eloquence, Clarendon, 
To ENLA/RGE, . n. To expatiate; to 
ſpeak in many words. Clarendon. 
ENLARGEMENT. /. [from enlarge. ] 
1. Encreaſe; augmentation; farther ex- 
tenſion. 7 Hayward. 
2. Releaſe from confinem ent or ſervitude, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3- Magnifying repreſentation. Pope. 
4. Expatiating ſpeech ; copious qſcovrſe, 


7. 
38. 


larendon. 
ENLA/RGER. /. [from enlarge.] Ampli- 
fier. Brown. 


To ENLUVGHT. v. a. [from ligbt.] To 
illuminate ; to ſupply with light. Pape. 
To ENLITGHTEN. v. a. [from light.] 
1. To illuminate; to ſupply with light. 
s Hooker, 
2. To inſtruct; to furniſh with encreaſe 
of knowledge. | Rogers, 
3. To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
4. To ſupply with fight. Dryden, 
ENLI/GHTENER. .. | from enlighten. ] 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 


Milton. 
2. Inſtructor. 
To ENLI'NK, v. a. [from link.] To chain 
to; to bind. : Shakeſpeare, 
To ENLYVEN, v. a. [from life, live.] 


I. To make quick; to make alive; to 
animate. z 
2. To make vigorous or active. Swift, 


3. To make ſprightly or vivacious. 

4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 
 ENLV/VENER. ſ. That which animates ; 

that which invigorates. Dryden, 
To ENLU'/MINE, v. 4. [enlumixer, Fr.] 

To illumine; to illuminate. Spenſer. 
ENMITY, /. {from anemy.] 


” 


Shakeſpeare. - 


E N O 


1. Unfriendly diſpoſition; malevolence z 
averſion, 2 
2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations, 

Milton. 
3. State of oppoſition. James. 
4. Malice; miſchievous attempts. Arterb. 

To ENMA/RBLE. v. a. | from marble. } 
To turn to marble. Spenſer, 

To ENME'SH. v. a. [from meſh.) To net; 
to intangle, Shakeſpeare. 

ENNEA“GON. ſ. [i and ſavia.] A fi- 
gure of nine angles. 

ENNEA/TICAL. a. [h. Enmneatical 
days, are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; and 
5 years, every ninth year of one's 
ife. 

To ENNO'BLE. v. 2. [ennoblir, French.] 
1. To raiſe from commonalty to nobility. 


' Shakeſpeare. 

2. To dignify; to aggrandiſe; to exalt ; to 

_ raiſe, SGoutb. 
3. To elevate; to magnify. Waller. 


To make famous or illuſtrious, Bacon. 
ENNO/BLEMENT, .. [from ennoble, ] 
1. The act of raiſing to the rank of nobi- 
lity. Bacon. 
2. Exaltation ; elevation; dignity. 
= Glanville, 
ENODA'TION. ſ. f[enedatio, Latin. } 
1. The act of untying a knot, 
2. Solution of a difficulty. 
ENO'RMITY. /. [from enormous. ] 
1. Deviation from rule; irregularity, 
2. Deviation from right; depravity; cor- 
ruption. Hooker. 
3. Attrocious crimes ; flagitious villanies. 
Swift, 
ENO'RMOUS. 4. [enormis, Latin.] 
1. Irregular; out of rule. Newton, 
2. Diſordered ; confuſed, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Wicked beyond the common meaſure, 
4. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 
| ſures, Pope. 


ENO'R MOUSLY, ad. from — 


Beyond meaſure. Woodward. 
ENO'RMOUSNESS. /. Immeaſurable wick - 

edneſs. Decay of Piety, 
ENO'UGH. a..[xzenohb, Saxon. | Being in 

a ſufficient meaſure ;z ſuch as may ſatisfy. 

. Locke, 

ENO/UGH. . 

1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or ex- 

cellence, Temple. 

2. Something equal to a man's powers op 

faculties, p Bacon. 
ENO/ UG H. ad. 

1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 

gives ſatisfaction. 

2. It notes a ſlight angmentation of the po- 

ſitive degree; as, I am ready enough ro 


quarrel; that is, I am rather quarrelſome 
than peaceable, Addiſun. 
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| ENS. ſ. [Latin.] 


ENS 


3. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſa- 


tiety. Shakeſpeare. 
ENO W. The plural of enovgh. A ſuffi- 
cient number. | Hooker. 


EN PASSANT. ad. | French. ] By the 


way. 
To EN RAGE. v. a. eurager, French. ] 
To irritate; to provoke; to make furi- 

ous. Wal. 


To ENRA'NGE, v. a. [from range.] To 


place regularly; to put into order, 
| Sperſer. 
To EN RANK. v. a. [from . To place 
in orderly ranks. bakeſpeare. 
To ENRA'PT. v. a. | from rapt.] To 
throw into an exta'y; to tranſport with 
enthuſiaſm. i Shakeſpeare. 
To ENR A/PTURE. v. a. [from rapture, ] 

To tranſport with pleaſure. | 
To ENRA/VISH. v. a. [from raviſh.] To 

throw into extaſy. Spenſer. 
ENRA/VISHMENT. /. I from errani/þ. ] 

Extaſy of delight. Glanville, 
To ENRVCH. v. 4. [enricher, Fr.] 

1. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 

1 Sam, 

2. To fertiliſe; to make fruitful. 

Blackmore, 

3. To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation 

of any thing deſireable. Ralcigh, 
ENRICHMENT. /. {from err ich.] 

1. Augmentation of wealth. 

2. Amplification ; improvement by addi- 
tion. Bacon. 
To ENRI' DGE. . a. To form with lon- 

gitudinal protuberances or ridges. 

Shakeſpeare, 

To EN RING. v. a. [from ring. | To bind 
round; to encicle. Sbateſpeare. 
To ENRI/PEN. v. 4. 


ture. Donne. 
To ENRO'BE. v. a. | from robe. ] To dreſs; 


to cloath. Shakeſpeare, 
To ENRO'L. . a. [enroller, French. 

7. To inſert in a roll or regiſter, Sprar, 

2. To record; to leaye in writing. Milton. 

2. To involve; to inwrap. Stenſer, 


_ ENROY/LLER. . He that enrols; he that 


regiſters 


ENRO'LMENT. ,. [from enrol.] Regiſter ; 


writing in which any thing is recorded. 


Davies. 


To ENRC “OT. v. 4. To fix by the root. 
Shaleſteare. 
To ENRO/UND. v. 3. from round. To 
environ; to ſurround ; to incloſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


1. Any being or exiſtence, 
2. {In chymiftry, ] Some things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities of the 
ingredients in a litile com. 


To ripen; to ma- 


FF . 


ENS 


ENSA/MPLE. /. I efempio, Italian.] Ex- 


ample ; pattern; ſubject of imitation, 
Sanderſon, 
To ENSA'MPLE. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
To exemplify; to give as a copy, Spenſer, 
To ENSA'NGUINE. v. a. | farguis, Lat, 
To ſmear with gore; to ſuffuſe with blood, 
Milton, 
To ENSCHEDULE. v. a. To inſert in a 
ſchedule or writing, . Shakeſpear-, 
To ENSCO'NCE., v. a. To cover as with a 
fort. Shakeſpeare, 
To ENSE'AM. v. a. [from ſcam.] To fow 
up; to incloſe by a ſeam, Camden. 
To ENSE AR. Y a. [from ſcar.] To cau- 

teriſe; to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To ENSHTELD. . a. [from field.) To 
cover. Shakeſpeare, 


To ENSHRINE. v. a. To incloſe in a cheſt 
or cabinet; to preſerve as a thing ſacred. 


Tate, #7 


E/NSIFORM. 2. [enfformis, Latin. ] Har- 
ing the ſhape le — : ] 
E'NSIGN. /. [erfeigre, French.) 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any fignal to aſſemble. Laiab. 
3. Badge; or mark of diſtinction. Wall, 
4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
E'NSIGNBEARER. /. He that carries the 
flag. Siarey. 
To EN SLAVE. v. a. [from flawe.] 
1. To reduce to ſervitude ; to deprive of 
liberty. Milton, 
2, To make over to another as his ſlave. 
Locke, 
ENSLA/VEMENT. 1 [from enſlave.] The 
ſtate of ſeryitude ; flavery. Ccuth, 


ENSLA/VER. /. [from enflave.] He that 


reduces others to a ſtate of ſervitude. 
Swift, 
To ENSUE. v. a. [enſuivre, French.] To 
follow; to purſue, Common Prayer. Davies, 
To ENU E. v. 2. 
1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes. 
| Hooker, 
2. To ſucceed in a train of events, ot 
courſe of time, ' Shakeſpeare. 
ENSU/RANCER,. /. [from enſure. ] 
1. Exemption. from hazard, obtained by 
the payment of a certain ſum, 

2, The ſum paid for ſecurity, 
ENSU/RANCER. /. [from enſrrance.] He 
who undertakes to exempt from hazard. 

5 Dryden, 

To ENSURE, v. a. [from ſure.] 
1. To aſcertain ; to make certain; to ſe- 
cure, | $reift, 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a certain ſum, on condition of be- 
ing reimburſed for miſcarriage, 
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„ promiſe reimburſement of any miſ- 


arria rtain reward ſtipulated. 
carriage for a certain 77 a 


ENSU'RER. /. I from enſure. | One who 


makes contracts of enſurance. 
ENTA/BLATURE. 7 /. [from table.] [In 
ENT A/BLEMENT. ; 
 architrave, friſe, and cornice of a pillar, 
ENTAIL, , {from the Fr, entaill2, cut. ] 
1. The ſtate entailed or ſettled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its deſcent. 
2. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any 
eſtate. | | 
3- Engraver's work; inlay. - Speer 
To ENTAIL. v. a. [ tailler, to cut, Fr, 
1. To ſettle. the deſcent of any eſtate ſo 
that it cannot be, by any ſubſequent poſ- 
ſeſſor, bequeathed at pleaſure, Dryden. 
2, To fix unalienably upon any perſon or 
thing, Tillotſon. 
3. To cut, Spenſer. 
To ENTA/ME, v. a. [ from tame. | To 
tame ; to ſubjugate. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENTA/NGLE. v. a. : 
1. To inwrap or enſnare with ſomething 
not eaſily extricable. | 
2. To loſe in multiplied involutions. 
3. To twiſt, or confuſe. 
4. To involve in difficulties; to perplex. 
a Clarendon, 
5. To puzzle; to bewilder, Hayward. 
6. To enſnare by captious queſtions or art- 


ful talk, Mattherp, 
7. To diſtract with variety of cares, 
| | 2 Tin, 


8. To multiply the intricacies or difficul- 
ties of a work. Shakeſpeare, 
ENTA/NGLEMENT. /, [from entangle.] 
1. Involution of any thing intricate or ad- 
heſive. Glanville, 
2. Perplexity ; puzzle. More. 
ENTA/NGLER, /. | from entangle.] One 
that entangles. : | 
To ENTER. v. a. [entrer, French, ] 
1. To go or come into any place, 


| Atterbury. 
2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſo- 
ciety. Locke. 
3. To introduce or admit into any coun- 
ſel. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ſet down in a writing, Graunt, 


To ENTER. . v. 
1. To come in; to go in. Judges. 
2. To penetrate mentally; to make intel- 
lectual entrance. Addiſon, 
3. To engage in. Tatler. 
4. To be initiated in. Addiſon, 


ENTERDE/AL. ſ. Þ entre and deal.] Re- 


ciprocal tranſactions. Hubbard's Tale. 
ENTERING, ſ. Entrance; paſſage into a 
place. Tſoiab. 
To ENTERLA/CE, v. a. [ entrelaſſer, Fr.] 
To intermix. Sidney, 


architecture.] The 


ENT 


ENTERO'CELE. ſ. [enterocele, Latin.] A 
rupture from the bowels preſſing through 
the peritonæum, ſo as to fall down inte 
the groin. Sharp. 


ENTERO/LOGY. , [ 54:2 and abyog. ] 
The anatomical account of the bowels and 


internal parts. : 
ENTERO/MPHALOS. ſ. [ Zyrgoy and St⁰- 
$2X% | An umbilical or navel rupture. 
ENTERPA*'RLANCE. ſ. [entre and parler, 
French. ] Parley; mutual talk; confer- 
ence. Hayward, 
ENTERPLE/ADER. g. | entre and plead. } 
The diſcuſſing of a point incidentally fall- 


ing out, before the principal cauſe can take 


end. Cowvel, 
ENTERPRISE. ſ. | enterpriſe, French. ] 
An undertaking of hazard; an arduons 
attempt, Dryden. 


To ENTERPRISE. v. 4. from the nbun.] | 


1. To undertake; to attempt; to eſſay. 


2. To receive; to'entertain. Spenſer 


E'NTERPRISER. ſ. [from enterpriſe.] A 


man of enterpriſe ; one who undertakes 
great things, Hayward. 


To ENTERTAIN, v. a. | entretenir, Fr. . 


1. To converſe with; to talk with. 
: | Locke, 
To treat at the table. Addiſon, 
To receive hoſpitably. | 


Hebrews. Shakeſpeare. _ 


To reſerve in the mind. Decay of Piety. 


2. 
Zo 
4. To keep in one's ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 
5. 
6. 


To pleaſe ; to amuſe ; to divert. 


7. To admit with ſatisfaction. . Locke, 
ENTER TA'INER. ſ. from entertain. ] 
1. He that keeps others in his ſervice, 
Bacon. 
2. He that treats others at his table. 
| Smalridge. 
3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes, 
ENTERTA/INMENT. /. [from entertain,] 
1. Converſation, | 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial pro- 
viſion, M aller. 
3+ Hoſpitable reception, | 
4. Reception ; admiſſion, Tillotſon. 
5. The ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or 
ſervants. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. 
Dawies, 
7. Amuſement ; diverſion, Temple, 
8. Dramatick performance; the lower 
comedy. Gay. 
ENTERTISSUED. a. [ entre and tiſſue.] 
Enter woven or intermixed with various co- 
lours or ſubſtances. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENTHROF'NE. v. a. | from throne. ] 
1, To place on a legal ſeat, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To inveſt with ſovergign authority. 
Ayiiffe. 
ENTHU/. 


Temple, ; 
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ENTHU'SIASM. ſ. Li, Sri. 
1. A vain belief of private revelation; a 
vain confidence of divine favour. Locke. 
2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion. 
3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 


Dryden. 

ENTHU'SIAST. f. [#Svo:ixv. ] 
3. One who vainly imagines a private re- 
velation; one who has a vain confidence of 
his intercourſe with God. Locke, 
2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 
paſſions. Pope. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 


0 Dryden. 
ENTHUSIA/STICK.” 5 rn 
7. Perſuaded of ſome communication with 
the Deity. Calamy. 
2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 
3- Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 
3 | Burnet. 
ENTHYME'ME. /. nee! An ar- 
gument conſiſting only of an antecedent and 
uential propoſition, Brown. 
Ts ENTFCE. v. 42. To allure; to attract; 
to draw by blandiſhment or hopes. 
| Aſcbam. 


ENTYCEMENT. /. [from entice.] 
. The act or practice of alluring to ill. 
Hoc l er. 
2. The means by which one is allured to 
111; allurement. Taylor. 


ENTICER. f. | from entice.] One that 


allures to ill. | 
ENTFCINGLY. ad. from entice. ] Charm- 
ingly ; in a winning manner. Aadi ſon. 
ENTIERT. . | entiert?, French. ] The 


whole. ; Bacon. 
ENTVRE. 6. [entier, French. } 
1. Whole; undivided. Bacsn. 


2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

f Addiſon, Neturen. 
3. Full; complete; comprifing all requi- 
Rt es in itſelf, Hooker, Spectator. 


4. Sincere; hearty. Bacon, 
5. Firm; furg; folid; fixed. Pricr. 
6. Unmingled ; unallayed. Milton, 


7. Honeſt ; firmly adherent; faithful. 
Clarendon, 
8. In full firength ; with vigour unabated, 


Spenſer. 
ENTYURELY. ad. [from entire.} 
1. In the whole; without divifion. 
Raleigh. 
2. Completely; fully. Milian, 
3. Wim frm adherence ; faithfully. 
Spenſer, 
ENTIRENESS. ſ. [from ertire.] 
1. Totality ; completeneſs ; fulneſs. Boyle, 
2. Horeſty ; integrity, 


To ENTUTLE, v. 4. fentituler, French.] 
1. To grace or dignity with a title or ho- 


nourable appellation. 


ENT 


2. To give a title or diſcriminative appella- 


tion. : Hocker. 
3. To ſuperſcribe or prefix as a title. 
| | Locke, 


4. To give a claim to any thing. Rogers. 
5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title, 
Locke, 

E/NTITY. / [entites, low Latin, ] 
1. Something which really is; a real being, 
|  Crahhaw, 
2. A particular ſpectes of being, Hacen. 
To ENTO/IL. v. a. | from zoil, ] To en- 
ſnare ; to intangle; to bring into toils or 
new... Bacon. 
To ENTO MB. v. 4. [ from tomb.] To 
put into a tomb. Denbam. 
E'NTRAILS. / without a ſingular. [en- 

trailles, Fr.] 

1. The inteſtines; the bowels; the guts, 


| Ben. Jobnſon. 

2. The internal parts; receſs; caverns, 
Locke, 
To ENTR A'IL. v. a. To mingle; to in- 
terweave. Spenſer, 


E/NTRANCE. ſ. [entrant, French. ] 
x. The power of entering into a place. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. The act of entering. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The paſſage by which a place is enter- 
ed; avenue. Motton. 
4. Initiation; commencement. Locke, 
5. Intellectual ingreſs; knowledge. 
Bacon, 
6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office 
or dignity. Hayward. 
7. The beginning of any thing. Halewill. 
To ENTRANCE. v. a. [from trance. 
1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the 
ſoul wholly to other regions. 
2. To put into an extaſy. Milton, 
To ENTRA'P. v. a. [from trap. ] 
1. To enſnare; to catch in a trap. 


Sparſer. 

2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3. To take advantage of. Ecclef. 


To ENTREAT. v. a. [traiter, French. ] 


1. To petition ; to ſolicite; to importune. 
| Goneſis, 
2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation, Rogers. 


3+ To treat or uſe well or ill. Prior. 
4. To entertain; to amuſe. Shakeſp. 
To entertain; to receive. Spenſer. 

To ENTRE/AT. v. u. 
1. To offer a treaty or compact. Þ Mac, 
2. To treat; to diſcourſe, Halewill. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


. To make a petition, 
ENTRE/ATANCE. ſ. Petition; entreaty 5 
. ſolicitation. Fairfax, 
ENTRE/ATY. ſ. ¶ from entreat.] Peti- 
tion; prayer; ſolicitation, Shaleſpeare. 


ENTREME'TS. |. French. ] Small plates 
ſet between the main diſhes, 


7 


ENTRY. 


Mortimer. 
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2'NTRY. . entre, French. ] | 
1. The paſſage by which any one enters a 
houſe. Bacon. 


2, The act of entrance; ingreſs. Addiſon. 


3. The act of taking poſſeſſion of any 
eſtate. 5 
4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down 
in writing. ; Bacon. 
8. The act of entering publickly into any 
City. Bacon. 
To ENU/BILATE. v. a. [e and nubilo, Lat.] 
To clear from clouds. 
To ENU/CLEATE. v. 4. [enucleo, Latin. ] 
To ſolve; to clear. 
To ENVE/LOP. v. 4. [envelaper, Fr.] 
1. To inwrap; to cover. == 
2. To hide; to ſurround. Pbilips. 
3. To line; to cover on the infide, 


ENVELO' PE. /. [French.] A wrapper 3 
an out ward caſe, N Swift. 
To ENVE/NOM. v. a. [from wenom.] 
1. To tinge with poiſon 5 to poiſon. 


Milton, 
2. To make odious. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To enrage. Dryden 


Hoden. 
E'NVIABLE. a, I from envy. ] Deſerving 
envy. | Carew, 


ENVIER. /. I from envy. ] One that en- 


vies another; a maligner. Clarendon. 
E/NVIOUS, a. [from enzy.] Infected with 
envy. Proverbs, 
E/NVIOUSLY. ad. [from envious. ] With 
envy ; with malignity 5 with ill will. 
| Duppa. 

To ENVI/RON, v. a. [environner, Fr.] 
1, To ſurround; to encompaſs; to en- 
circle, | Knolles. 
2. To involve; to envelop. Donne. 


3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to 


beſiege; to hem in. Shakeſpeare, 
( 4. To ineloſe; to inveſt. Cleavelard, 
NVVRONS., /. [environs, French, ] The 


neighbourhood or neighbouring places round 
about the country, | 
To ENU'MERATE. v. a. [ enumero, Lat.] 
- To reckon up fingly; to count over di- 
ſtinctly. Wake. 
ENUMERA/TION, ſ. ſenumeratio, Latin. ] 
The act of numbering or counting over, 
Sprat. 
To ENU'NCIATE, wv. 4. [enuncio, Latin.] 
To declare; to proclaim. 
ENUNCIA/TION, f. [enunciatio, Lat.] 
1. Declaration; publick atteſtation. 
| Taylor. 
2. Intelligence ; information, Hale. 
ENU NCIATIVE. . [from enunciate.] De- 
clarative; expreſſi ve. Ayliffe. 
ENU'NCIATIVELY. ad. [ from enunci- 
ative.] Declaratively. 
ENVOY. /. [ envoye, Fr.] 
1, A publick miniſter ſent from one power 


Spenſer 8 


E P HI 


to another. Denham. 
2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below 
an ambaſſador. 
3. A meſſenger. | Blackmore. 
To ENVY. v. a. [envier, Fr.] | | 
1. To hate another for excellence, or ſuc- 
ceſs, Collier. 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in another. Saif. 
3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly. 
Dryden. 
To E'NVY. v. 2. To feel envy; to feel 
pain at the ſight of excellence or felicity. 


Taylar. 
E/NVY, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 


ſight of excellence or happineſs, Pope. 
2. Rivalry; competition. Dryden. 
3. Malice ; malignity. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Publick adium ; ill repute, Bacon: 


To EN WHEEL. v. a. [from wheel.) To 
encompaſs; to encircle. Shakeſpe 
To ENWO/MB. v. a. [from w.] 
1. To make pregnant. Spenſer. 
2. To bury; to hide, Donne, 
EO'LIPILE. /. from olus and pila, Lat. I 
A hollow ball of metal with a long pipe 
which ball, filled with water, and expoſed 
to the fire, ſends out, as the water heats, 
at intervals, blaſts of cold wind through the 
pipe. $M Burnet, 
EPA/CT. ſ. [inaxr1.] A number, where- 
by we note the exceſs of the common ſolar 
year above the lunar, and thereby may 
find out the age of the moon every year. 
To find the epact, having the prime or 
golden number given, you have this rule: 
Divide by three; for each one left add 
ten ; ; 
Thirty reject: The prime makes epa# 
then. arris. 
EPA ULMENT. ſ. [French, from epaule, 2 
ſhoulder.] [In fortification.] A fidewark 
made either of earth thrown up, of bags of 
earth, gabions, or of faſcines and earth. 
| Harris, 
EPE/NTHESIS. /. [Se, Steg.] The addi- 
tion of a vowel or conſonant in the middle 
of a word, 7 
E'/PHA. ſ. | Hebrew. J A meaſure among 
the Jews, containing fifteen ſolid inches. 


Exekiel, 
EPHE'MERA. ſ. [sen. 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An inſect that lives only one day. 
EPHEMERAL. a. b. Diur- 
EPHEME RICK. 5 nal; beginning and end- 

ing in a day. Matton. 
EPHE/MERIS. ſ. [epr1uens. } | 

1. A journal; an account of daily tranſ- 

actions. i 

2. An account of the daily motions and 

ſituations of the planets, Dryden. 

. EPHE- 


5 1 


EPHE/MERIST. /. [from ephemeris, ] One 
who conlults the planets 3 one who ſtu- 
dies aftrology. | Hawel. 

EPHEMERON-WORM, ſ. A fort of worm 
that lives but a day. Derham. 

E'PHOD. ſ. I. De A fort of ornament 
worn by the Hebrew priefts. 

; Calmet. Sandys. 

EPIC. @. [eicas, Latin; Zo. ] Narra- 
tive; compriſing narrations, not acted, 
but rehearſed. It is uſually ſuppoſed to be 
heroick, Y Dryden. 

EPICE/DIURI. /. | :wixidic;, ] An elegy; 
a poem upon a funeral, Sandys. 

* E'PICURE. /. [ icureus, Latin, ] A man 

given wholly to luxury, Locke, 

PPICURE/AN. /. One who holds the phy- 
fiological principles of Epicurus, Locke. 

EPICURF/AN, a, Luxurious; contribut- 
ing to luxury. Shakeſpeare. 

F/PICURISM. /. [from epicure,.] Luxury; 
ſenſual enjoyment ; groſs pleaſure, Calamy. 

EPICY'CLE. ſ. ſis; and xvza®-.] A little 

circle whoſe center is in the circumference 
of a greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with its motion; and yet, with its 
own peculiar motion, carries the body of 
the planet faſtened to it round about its 
proper center, Harris, Milton, 

EPICY'CLOID. /. [tmmuxactidn;.] A curve 
generated by the revolution of the per. 
phery of a circle along the convex or con- 
cave part of another circle, | 

/MICAL. ; , 

— 9 2 a. [ici and T7, 0] 
1. That which falls at once upon great 
numbers of people, as a plague. Graunt. 
2. Generally prevailing ; affecting great 
numbers, | . South. 
3. General; univerſal. Cleaveland. 

EPIDE'/RMIS. ſ. [LT ul.] The ſcarf- 
ſkin of a man's body. 

EPICGRAM. /. [epigramma, Lat.] A ſhort 


poem terminating in a point. Peacbam. 


EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. 7 3. [igramma- 
EPIGRAMMA'TICK. ticus, Lat.] 

1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 

Camden. 

2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epi- 

rams. . Addiſon. 


EPIGRA'MMATIST. ſ. [| from epigram. ] 

One who write: or deals in epigrams. Pope. 

EPIV'GRAPHE. .. [i. g.] An infcrip- 
t10N, 

E'PILEPSY. /. [Jg.] Any convullion, 
or convulſive motion of the whole body, or 
of ſome of its parts, with a loſs of ſenſe, 


EPILE'PTICK. a, [from ,.] Con- 
VPVulſes. Arbuthnot. 
EPILOGUE. . | 2p:77us, Latin. ] The 
poem or ſpeech : ihe end of a play, Dryer, 


- 
* 44 „ „ 


Fleoyer. 
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EPINY'/CTIS. /. IZ π .] A fore at the 
corner of the eye. Wiſemar 
EPUPHANY. ſ. [ dia. A church 
teſtival, celebrated on the twelfth day ip 
Chriſtmas, in commemoration of our Sa- 
viour's being manifeſted to the world, by 
the appearance,of a miraculous blazing flar, 
EPIPHONE/MA. /. [twipampa.) An ex- 
clamation; a concluſive ſentence not cloſely 
connected with the words toregoing, = 
| | Swift, 
EPVPHORA. /. [ini$02a.] An inflamma- 
tion of an art, Harris. 
EPIPHYLLOSPE/R MOUS, a. from i"; 
DN and omzzuan,] Is applied to plants 
that bear their ſeed on the back part of 
their leaves, being the ſame with capilla- 
ries. 
EPIPHY'SIS. ſ. II.] Accretion ; 
the parts added by accretion, Wiſmar, 
EPVPLOCE. /. Lü. A figure of 
rhetorick, by which one aggravation, or 
ſtriking circumſtance, is added in due gra- 


dation to another. 

EPVSCOPACY. /. Ein Lat.] The 
government of biſhops, eſtabliſhed by the 
apoſtles, Clarendur. 

EPIV/SCOPAL. a. [ from epiſcopus, Latin, ] 
I. Belonging to a biſhop, Reger. 
2. Veſted in a biſhop. Hoger. 

EPI/SCOPATE, ſ. [epiſcepatus, Latin.] 4 
biſhoprick. 

E/PISODE. ſ. [in.] An incidental 
narrative, or digreſſion in a poem, ſepara- 
ble from the main ſubject. Addiſon, 

EPISO/DICAL, 7 a. {| from epiſode.) Con- 

EPISO/DICK. tained in an epiſode, : 

: Dryaers 

EPISPA/STICK. ſ. {in and S.] 7 
I, Drawing. 

2. Bliſtering. | Arbutbrit, 

EPVSTLE. ſ. [ig. A letter. 

Dryin 

EPI/STOLARY. 3. [from e.] 

1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letter, 
2. Tranſacted by letters. Audi. 

EPVSTLER. /. { from epiſtle, ] A ſcribler 
of letters, 8 

E'PITAPH. ſ. [iii.] An inſcription 
upon a tomb. §mitk. 

EPITHALA'MIUM. ,. [; S. A 
nuptial ſong; a compliment upon marti. 

age. Sandj', 

E'PITHEM. /. Il. A liquid me- 
dicament externally applied. Brow. 

E'PITHET. |. ! An adjective 
denoting any quality good or bad. Seri 

EPI'TOME, /. [i.] Abridgemem; 


3 7 
abbreviature. ottin, 


To EPI/TOMISE. 2. 4. [from epitam:. | 
1. To abſtract; to contract into a narrow 
Deanne: 
Addiſen. 
EPF- 


ſpace, ; 
2. To diminiſh ; to curtail, 


5 


* 


* E 


e EPI'TOMISER. 2 /. [from epitomiſe.] An EQUA'TION. ſ. [æguare, Lat.] The in- "m8 
3 EPPTOMIST. 5 abridger; an abſtracter. veſtigation of a mean proportion collected l 
1 E'POCH, 7 f. {inoxt.] The time at from the extremities of exceſs and defect. 1 
r | EPO'CHA. & which a new computation is Helder. 1 
- begun; the time from which dates are EQUA'TION. [In algebra. An expreſſion 1 
. ; numbered, 5 Scuth, of the ſame quantity in two diſſimilar 1 
i EPO DE. ſ. Lager The ſtanza follow- terms, but of equal value. E | | wy 
0 ing the ſtrophe and antiftrophe. EQUA'TION. [In aſtronomy.) The dif- | MM 
y EPOPEFE, /. [inorilia.] An epick or he- _ ference between the time marked by the $1 
7 roick poem. FI | | 7 . _ apparent motion, and that meaſured | 3 N 
. EPULA/TION, /. atlo, Lat. an- y its motion. . 1 
. quet; feaſt, þ bo ; Brown. EQUA/TOR, ſ. [ æguator, Lat.] A great 1 
. EPULO!TICK. .. IE ,.] A cica- Circle, whoſe poles are the poles of the = 
, © trifing medicament. Wiſeman, world. It divides the globe into two equal jt „ 
3 UABUVLITY. /.. [from eguable.] Equa- parts, the northern and ſouthern hemiſ- 1 
lity to itſelf; evenneſs ; uniformity. Ray, pheres. Harris, 1 
E/QUABLE. a. [æguabilis, Latin.] Equal EQUATOY/RIAL, a. ¶ from equator,] Per- mn 
to itſelf ; even; uniform, Bentley, taining to the equator, ' Cheyne, Bb 
; E'QUABLY. ad. [from eguable.] Unifortn- EQUE/STRIAN. a, {[equeſtris, Latin. } 4 
a ly ; evenly; equally to itſelf. Cbeyne. 1. Appearing on horſeback. Specrator. nt 
: E/QUAL. #. { 2qualis, Latin. 2. Skilled in horſemanſhip, +2 
; 1. Like another in bulk, or any quality 3. Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. EN 
| that admits compariſon, Hale, EQUE/RRY. g. ſ[ecurie, Dutch, ] Maſter BY 
2, Adequate to any purpoſe, | POS. X W _ 8 1 5 
ö „Even; uniform. mith, , EY: Xt. 
| - In juſt proportion. | Dryden, EQUICRU'RE, { as [ aguus and crus, Tat.] 7 
5. Impartial; neutral. Dryden, 1. Having the legs of an equal length. l 
6. Indifferent, ; N 2. Having the legs of an equal length, fy 
7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both and longer than the baſe, Digty. 8 
parties. 8 Maccabees. EQUIDISTANT, 4. [ægunt and diftans, Fi 
3. Upon the ſame terms. Maccabees,, Latin.] At the ſame diſtance. Ray. * 
E'/QUAL. /. [from the adjective. ] EQUIDVSTANTLY,. ad. from eguidiſtant. } By 
| 1. One not inferiour or ſuperiour to an- At the ſame diſtance, Browne 7 
| other, | Shakeſpeare. EQUIFO/RMITY. . [æguut and forme, uy 
2. One of the ſame age. Galatians, Lat.] Uniform equality. rowns 1 
To EQUAL. v. 4. [from the noun, ] EQUILA'TERAL. a. ægaus and Iatis, Lat. ih 
1. To make one thing or perſon equal to Having all ſides equal; Bacon. 1 
) another. | To EQUILVBRATE. v. a. [from eguili- 3 
2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another brium.] To balance equally. Boyles 9 
perſon. 25 Trumbull, EQUILIBRATION, /. [from equilibrare.] +38 
3. To be equal to. Shakeſpeare, Equipoiſe. | Dierbam. 8 
4. To recompenſe fully. Dryden, EQUILVBRIUM. / [Latin.] ll 
| To EQQUALISE. v. 4. [from equal. Id. Equipoiſe; equality of weight. 1:8 
1. To make eyen. Brooke, 2. Equality of evidence, motives, or 1 
; 2. To be equal to. Digby. powers, South, | 8 1 9 
a EQUA/LITY. .. [from ezal.] EQUINE/CESSARY, 3. 4900 and neceſ- {2390 
f 1. Likeneſs with regard to any quantities - ſarius, Latin.] Needful in the ſame de- | "© F208 
compared, + Shakeſpeare, gree. Hadi bras. 1 
: 2. The ſame degree of dignity, © Milton. EQUINO/CTIAL. / [#quus and nox, Lat. ] bo 
. 3. Evenneſs; uniformity; equability. The line that encompaſſes the world at an 1 
a : Brotun. equal diſtance from either pole, fo which 4 Ur. 
: E'QUALLY. ad, {from egual.] circle when the ſun comes, he makes £3 
. 1, In the ſame degree with another. equal days and nights all over the globe, £81 
- | Regers, EQUINO/CTIAL. a: [from equinox. $37 
, 2. Evenly; equably; uniformly, Locke. . Pertaining to the equinox, ilton. hath 
: 3- Impartially, Shakeſpeare. 2. Happening about the time of the equi« 5 1 
N EQUA/NGULAR, a. [from equus and an- noxes. N 1 
5 gulus, Lat.] Conſiſting of equal angles. 3. Being near the equĩinoctial line. Philips. 1 
i EQUANUMITY, {. [æguanimitas, Latin. ] EQUINO'CTIALLY. ad. [from eguinoctial.] 1 


Evenneſs of mind, neither elated nor de- In the direction of the equinoRial. 


Y preſſed . ; . B YON « ; 1 5 
5 EQUA'NIMOUS. a. I equazimis, Latin.] EQUINO'X, ſ. [æguus and ne, Latin.] 13 
= e | 3. Equinoxes are the preciſe times in which T7 
b 3 Vol. I; —Y the M8 4 
: : © $40 
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EQUITY. J. [equire, Fr.] 


5 the ſun enters into the firſt point of Aries 
and Libra; for then, moving exactly under 


the equinoctial, he makes our days and 
nights equal. Harri. Brawn. 


2. Equality; even meaſure, Shateſpeare. 


3. EquinoQtal wind. Dryden. 
EQUINU/MER ANT, 4. runs and nume- 
ras, Lat.] Having the ſame number. 


Arbutbnot. 


To EQUIP. TY, 4. wi , Fr. 

1. Tofurniſh for 3 J 
- 2+ To furniſh ; to accoutre; to dreſs ont, 
| - Addiſon. 
E'QUIPAGE. , [eguipage, French.] 
1. Furniture for a torfeman, 


2. Carriage of ſtate, vehicle, Milton. 
3. Attendance; retinue. Pope. 
4. Accoutrements ; furniture, S/er/cr. 


E'QUIPAGED. 4. {from equipage.} Ac- 
._ coutred ; — 188 * 
EQUIPE/NDENCY. . [#9rus and pendeo, 

Latin. ] The act of hanging in equipoiſe. 


8 auth, 
EQUIPMENT, . [from equip.] 

1. The act of equipping or accoutering. 
2, Accoutrement; 'equipage. = 
F'QUIPOISE. g. [en, Latis, and foids, 
Prench. ] Equality of weight; equilibra- 

tion, | Glanville. 
EQUIPO'LLENCE, / Equality of force or 


Wer. ES 


. Þ@ 
EQUIPO'/LLENT. @. [æguipollent, Latin. ] 

_ Having equal power or e Bacon. 
EQUTPONDERANCE. 1 /. [equus and 
EQUIPO/NDERANCY. F Pon 

Equality of weight. © - 

EQUIPO'NDER ANT. . gans and pore 
: ant, Latin, ] Being of the ſame weight. 


— 


1 Ray. 
To EMIPONDERATE. . x. [£quis and 


fenders, Latin.] To weigh equal to any 
thing. : Wilkins, 
EQUIPO'NDIOUS, a. un and pondus, 
Lat.] Equilibrated ; equal on either part. 
2 5 Glanville, 
E'QUITABLE. a. f eguirab/e, Fr.] 
1. Juſt; due to juſtice, 
2. Loving juſtice; candid ; impartial. 


_E'QUITABLY. 44. [from equicable.] Juſt- 


ly ; impartially, 


1. Juſtice; right ; bonefty, Tillotſon, 
2. Impartiality. Header. 
3. IIa law.] The rules of deciſion ob- 
ſerved by the court of Chancery. 
+ EQUI'V ALENCE. 7 , [z#quas and wales, 


EQUUVALENCY, Latin.] Equality of 
| Smalrid ge. - 


= wer or worth. F 
{ ToEQUPVALENCE. 2. a. [from the noun, ] 
To equiponderate 5 to be equal to. Brown. 


AEQUFVALENT. a, Iæguus and valens, Lat.] 


1. Equal in value. 
2. Equal in any excellence, 


Prior, 


"Milton, 


A 


us, Latin.] 


Peyle, | h 
'ERE. ad. Len, Saxon] Before; ſooner 


E R E 


3. Equal in force or power. Milton. 
4. Of the ſame cogency or weight. 
Heoker, 
g. Of the ſame import or meaning. Sauth. 
EQUI'VALENT. . A thing of the ſame 
weight, dignity, or value, Regers, 
EQUUVOCAL. 4. Lyne, Latin.] 
1. Of doubtful ſignikcation ; meaning dif- 


ferent things. Stilling fett. 
2. Uncertain ; doubtful, 5 Ray. 
EQUI/VOCAL. ſ. Ambiguity, Dennis, 


EQUIYVOCALLY, ad. [from eguivocal.] 
1. Ambiguouſly ; in a doubtful or double 
ſenſe. | South, 
2. By uncertain or. irregular birth; by 
generation out of the ſtated order, Leu 
EQ VVOCALNESS. 7. from  egur»oca ] 
— Ambiguity ; double meaning. Norris, 
To EQUYVOCATE. . . [&quirecatir, 
* Latin. ] To uſe words of double mean - 
ing ; to uſe arphiguoys expreſſions. Smb, 
EQUI/'VOCATION.. /. [ eguizzcatio, Lat.] 
Ambiguity of ſpeech ; double ds 
; 85 * ** 
EQUIVOCA'TOR, . [from equizicate.] 
One who uſes ambiguous language. 
: | ; __ Shakeſpeare, 
ERA. . LI æra, Latin, ] The account of 
time from any particular date or epoch. 
Ty | | Prior. 
ER ADIA/TION, /. [e and radius, Latin.] 
Emiſſion of radiance, ing Charles, 
To ERA DICATE. v. 4. [cradico, Latin. ] 
1. To pull up by the root. Brown, 
2. To completely deſtroy ; to end. Szuiſi, 
ERADICA'TION. /. [from eradicate. ] 
1. The act of tearing up by the root; 
deſtruction ; excifion-_ -, 
2. The tate of being torn up by the roots, 
| 3 Brown, 
ER A/DICATIVE, 4. [ from eradicate. ] 
That which cures radically. 
To ERA'SE. v. 4. [raſer, Fr.] To de- 
| ; to exſeind; to rub out. Peachams 
ERA'SEMENT. ſ. [from eraſe, ] 
1. Deſtruction; devaſtation. 
2. Expunction; abolition. 


8 than. Danie * 
ERELO/NG. ad. from ere and long. ] Be- 
fore a long time had elapſed. Spenſer, 


ERENO'W. ad. | from ere and now. Be- 


fore this time. ' Dryden. 
EREWHILE. ad. from ere and aubile.] 
EREWHLLES. J Some time ago; before 4 


little while, Es 
To ERECT. . 4, Lerecbus, Latin. 

1. To place perpendicularly to the horizons 
2. To raiſe ; to build. Addijons 


3. To eſtabliſh anew; to ſettle, Raleigb. 
4. To elevate ; to exalt. 72 , 
5. To raiſe conſequences from Prem a? | 


6. To 


Shakeſpearee 


E R R 


6. To animate; not to depreſs; to en- 
courage. + 7 
To ERF/CT, . . To riſe upright. Bacon. 
ERE/CT, a. [erectus, Latin. ] ; 
1. Upright; not leaning; not prone, 


Brown. 
2. Directed upwards. Philips. 
3. Bold; confident ; unſhaken. Granville, 
4. Vigorous ; not depreſſed, Hooker. 


FRE'CTION, /. [from ere&.] ; 
1. The act of raifing, or ſtate of being 
raiſed upward. Brerewvod, 

2. The act of building or raiſing edifices. 

; Raleigh, 
3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement, South, 
4. Elevation; exaltation of ſentiments, 


Sidney. 5 


ERF/CTNESS. /. Uprightneſs of poſture. 
F Brotun., 


E'REMITE, /, | eremita, Lat. tenw©-. ] 


One who lives in a wilderneſs ; an hermit. 
| ERaleigb. 

EREMI TIC AL. a. [from eremite.] Re- 
ligiouſty ſolitary. Stilling fleet. 

EREPTA/TION. ſ. [ erepto, Latin, ] A 
creeping forth, | 

ERE'PTION. ſ. [ereptio, Lat.] A ſnatch- 
ing or taking away by force. 

FRGOT. J. A fort of ſtub, like a piece 
of ſoft horn, placed behind and below the 
paſtern joint. Farrier's Di&. 

ERLNGO. ſ. Sea-holly, a plant. 

ERISTICAL. a, [ #25. ] Controverſial; 
relating to diſpute. 


ERRKE. /. [eanz, Saxon.] Idle; lazy; 
ſlothful. i Chaucer. 
ERMELINE. * [diminutive of ermin, } 


An ermine. Sidney. 
ERMINE. ſ. [hermine, Fr.] An animal 
that is found in cold countries, and which 
very nearly reſembles a weaſle in ſhape 
having a white pile, and the tip of the 
tail black, and furniſhing a choice and va- 
* luable for, Trevoux. Dryden. 
E'RMINED. a, [from ermine,] Cloathed 
with ermine, Pope. 
ERNE. . [from the Saxon eEnn.] A 
EFRON, I cottage. 
To ERODE. v. a. [erodo, Lat.] To canker, 
or eat away. Bacon, 
EROOGATIOx . | erogatio, Lat,'] The 
act of giving or beſtowing. 
ERO'SION, /. [eraſo, Latin. ] 
t. The act of eating away. 
2. The ſtate of being eaten away. 
, | Arbuthnet, 
To ERR, v. 1. [erro, Latin,] oy 
1. To wander; to ramble. Dryden. 
2. To miſs the right way; to ſtray. 
; Common Prayer, 
3. To deviate from any purpoſe, Pope. 
4+ To commit errours; to miſtake. = 


Taylor, 


en . 
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E RRAND. ſ. [znenS, Saxon.] A mef. 
ſage; ſomething to be told or done by a 
meſſenger. Hooker. 

F'RRABLE. a. [from err.] Liable to err, 

E'RRABLENESS. /. from errab/e,] Liable- 

neſcs to errour. Decay of Piety, 

ERRA/NNT. a. [erans, Latin. } 

1. Wandering; roving; rambling. 
5 | Brown, 
2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. 


_ „ Jbnſons 
F'RRANTRY, ſ. [from errant. ] 
1. An errant ſtate; the condition of a 
wanderer. Addiſon, 
2. The employment of a knight errant, 
ERRA TA, /. [Latin.] The faults of the 
printeror authour inſerted in the beginning 
or end of the book. | Boyle. 
ERRA7/TICK. 4. ſerraticus, Lat.] | 
1. Wandering; uncertain ; keeping no 
certain order. Blackmore, 
2. Irregular 5 changeable, Harvey, 
ERRA/TICALLY. 2d. ¶ from erratical or 
erratick.] Without rule; without me- 


thod. Brown, 
F'/RRHINE. a, Lig.] Snuffed up the 

noſe ; occaſioning ſneezing. Bacon. 
ERRO'NEOUS, a. [from erro, Latin. ] 

1. Wandering; unſettled. Nerotoꝶ. 

2. Irregular; wandering from the right 

road. Arbuthnot, 


3. Miſtaking; miſled by errour. South, 


4. Miſtaken; not conformable to truth. 


| Merton. 
ERRO'NEOUSLY, ad. [from erroneous. 
By miftake ; not rightly, _ Hooker, 


ER RO'NEOUSNESS. ſ. [from erroneous. 
Phyſical falſehood ;z inconformity to truth, 


ES ES Boyle, 
E/RROUR. ſ. [error, Latin.] 
1. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from 


truth. Shak: ſpedre, 
2. A blunder z a miſtake committed, 
: | Dryer, 
3. Roving excurſion ; irregular courſe, _ 
| ws | Drydens 
4. lia theology.] Sin. Hebrecos. 


In e. An etrour in pleading, of 
in the proceſs, el. 
ERST. ad. ert, German.] 


2. At firſt; in the beginning. Milton. 
3. Once; when time was, Prior. 


4. Formerly; long ago. | 
5. Before; till then; till now. 
| | Milton. Knolles, 
ERUBE'SCENCE. 2 . [erubeſcentia, Lat.] 
ERUBE'SCENCY, $ The act of growing 


red; redneſs, 


ERUBE'SCENT: : 4. [erubiſcens, Latin. E 


Reddiſh ; ſomewhat red. | 
To ERU/CT. v. a, ſeru#o, Latin. ] Ta 
belch; to break wind from the ſtomach. 
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ERUCTA'TION. /. [from eru@.] 
1. The act of belching. 
2. Belch; the matter vented from the 
ſtomach. TRE Arbuthnot, 
3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matzer. 
Wiedward, 
ERUDTTION. ſ. [eruditie, Lat.] Learn- 
ing; knowledge, Swift. 
ERU'CINOUS.. 5. [ervgineſus, Lat.] Par- 
taking of the ſubſtance and nature of 


copper. Brown. 
ERUPTION, ſ. [eraętie, Latin.] 
1. The act of breaking or burſting forth. 
Bacon, 
2. Burſt ; emiſſion. Addiſon, 
3- Sudden excurſion of an hoſtile kind. 


Milton. 

4. Violent exclamation. South, 

. Effloreſcence ; puſtules. Arbutbret. 
ERU'PTIVE, 2. {eupius, Latin.] Burſt- 
ing forth. . Thomſon. 


ER SVPELAS. ſ. [tgugirina;.] An ery- 
Hpelas is generated by a hot ſerum in the 
blood, and affects the ſuperficies of the 
ſkin with a ſhining pale red, ſpreading 
from one place to another. iſeman, 

ESCALADE. /. [ French. ]J The act of 
ſcaling the walls. Addiſon. 

E'SCALOP. ſ. A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhel! is 
regulariy indented, Ni odevard. 

To ESCAPE. v. a. [ecbaper, French.] 

3. To obtain exemption from; to obtain 
ſecurity from; to fly; to avoid, Wale. 
2. To paſs unobſerved. Denham. 

To ESCAPE. v. z. To fly; to get out of 
danger. Chronicles, 
ESCAPE. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Flight; the act of getting out of dan- 
ger. Pſalms, Hayward, 
2. Excurſion ; ſally. Denham. 
3. [In law.] Violent or privy evaſion out 
of lawful refiraint, Convel, 
4. Excuſe; ſubterfuge z evaſion, Raleigh. 
5. Sally; flight; irregularity. Milton, 
6. Overſight ; miſtake. Brerewecd, 

ESCA'RG ATOIRE. g. [French.] A nur- 
ſery of ſnails, Addiſon. 

ESCHALO'T, f. [French.) Pronounced 
Haller, A plant. 

E'SCHAR. ,. [taxezz.) A hard cruſt or 
ſcar made by hot applications, Sharp, 

ESCHARO'TICK. 2. from eſchar.} Cau- 

tick; having the power to ſear or burn 
the fleſh. Fleyer. 

ESC HEAT. f. [from the French eſcbevir.] 

Any lands, or other profits, that fall to 
a lord within his manor by forfeiture, or 

the death of his tenant, dying without 

heir general or eſpecial. Corel. 

Teo ESCHEAT. v. a, [from the noun.] 
To fall to the lord of the manor by for- 

- Feiture, 


Clarendon, 


ESP 


ESCHE/ATOR. /. [from eſcheat.] An of- 
ficer that obſerves the eſcheats of the king 
in the county whereof he is eſcheator. 

 Carvel, Camden. 

To ESCHE'W. v. a. [eſchecir, old Fagnch,] 
To fly; to avoid; to ſhun. Sans, 

ESCU'TCHEON, ſ. The ſhield of the 
family; the picture of the enfigns ar- 
mortal. Peacham, . 

ESCORT. . [eſcort, French.] Convoy; 
guard from place to place. | 

To ESCORT. v. a. [eſcorter, Fr.] To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 

ESCO “T. f. [ French. ] A tax paid in bo- 
rouzhs and corporations towards the ſup- 
port of the community. 

To ESCO T. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
pay a man's reckoning ; to ſupport, 

Shakeſpeare, 

ESCO UT. . [eſcouter, Fr.] Liſteners or 
ſpies. ER. Hayward, 

ESCRVTOIR: Ff. [French.] A boxwith all 
the implements neceſſary for writing, 

ESC AGE. /. from eſcu, Frengh, a ſhield.] 
Eſcuage, that is ſervice of the ſhield, is 
either uncertain or certain. Eſcuage un- 
certain is, where the tenant by his tenure 
is bound to follow his lord. The other 
kind of this eſtuzge uncertain, is called 
caſtleward, where the tenant by his land 
is bound to defend a caſtle, Eſcuage cer. 
tain is, where the tenant is ſet at a cer- 
tain ſum of money, to be paid in lieu of 
ſuch uncertain ſervices, Convel, 

E'SCULENT. 2. [eſculentus, Latin.) Good 

for food ; eatable, Bacon, 

ESCULENT. /. Something fit for wy. 

acon, 
ESPA/LIER, /. Trees planted and cut fo 
as to Join. Evelyn, 
ESPA'RECT, /. A kind of faint-foin. 
; Mortimer. 
E SPECIAL. 3. [eſpecialis, Latin.] Prin- 
cipal; chief. Dariel. 
ESPECIALLY. ad. [from eſpecial.] Prin- 
cipally; chiefly; in an uncommon desree. 
Hoober. 
ESPE'RANCE. ſ. [French,] Hope. 
Shakeſpeare, 
AL. ſ. [from eſpier.] A ſpy; alcout. 
9 7 [ 5 hben 
ESPLANADE. ſ. [French.] The empty 
ſpace between the glacis of a citadel and 
the firſt houſes of the town. Harri. 
ESPO/USALS. /. without a fingular, eu, 
* French.) The act of contracting or a- 
fiancing a man and woman to each other, 
ESPO'USAL. a, Uſed in the act of eſpou- 
ſing or betrothing. | Bacon. 
To ESPO USE. v. 4. eſponſer, French. ] 


to another. 
1. To contract or betroth t * 
2, To 


* — 


E s 8 


To marry; to wed, _ 

2 To ages take to himſelf, 

4. To maintain; to defend. 
To E'SPY. v. 4. [eſpier, French. ] 
1. To ſee a thing at a diſtance. : 
2. To diſcover a thing intended to be hid, 
| Sidney. 
z. To ſee unexpectedly. Genefis. 
3 To diſcover as a ſpy. . 
To ESP V“. v. n. To watch; to look about. 


Milton. 
D ryde Ns 


EST 


3 The chief point. 


Bacon. ESSE/NTIALLY. ad. | efſentialiter, Latin. ] 


By the conſtitution of nature. Soutb. 


ESSO'INE. /. [of the French eſſoine.] 


1, He that has his preſence forborn or ex- 
cuſed upon any juſt cauſe ; as ſickneſs. 
2. Allegment of an excuſe for him that is 
| ſummoned, or ſought for, to appear. 
Corvel, 
Spen ſer. 


; 3. Excuſe ; exemption. 


Jeremiab. To ESTA/BLISH. v. a. [etablir, Fr. 


ESQUIRE. /. Leſcuer, French. ] 


1. The armour bearer or attendant on a 
knight. | ; 

2, A title of dignity, and next in degree 
below a knight. Thoſe to whom this 
title is now of right due, are all the 
younger ſons of noblemen, and their heirs 
male for ever; the four eſquires of the 
king's body; the eldeſt ſons of all baro- 
nets ; of knights of the Bath, and knights 
bachelors, and their heirs male in the 


1, To ſettle firmly ; to fix unalterably, 


Geneſis, 


2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion; 


right line. A juſtice of the peace has it ESTA/BLISHMENT, ſ. | from adliſp. ] 


during the time he is in commiſſion, and 
no longer. Blaunt, 
To ESSA'Y.. v. a. [efſayer, Fr.] ; 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour, - 
, Blackmore, 
2, To make experiment of. 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 


Locke, 

ESSAY. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Attempt z endeavour. | Smith, 
2. A looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular 
incigeſted piece, Bacon, 
3. A trial; an experiment. Locke, 
4. Firſt taſte of any thing, Dryden. 


ESSENCE. ſ. [ Hentia, Lat.] 
1. Eſſence is the very nature of any being, 


whether it be actually exiſting or no, Watis. To ESTATE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


2. Formal exiſtence. Hooker, 


3. Exiſtence; the quality of being, Sidney. To ESTEEM. v. a. eimer, French. | 


4. Being; exiſtent perſon, Milton, 
5. Species of exiſtent being. Bacon, 
6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. Miltan, 
7. The cauſe of exiſtence, Shakeſp. 
8. [ In medicine.] The chief properties 
or virtues of any ſimple, or compoſition 
collected in a narrow compaſs, 
9. Perfume; odour; ſcent. 
To E/SSENCE. v. a. [ from ęſſence.] To 
perfume; to ſcent. 
ESSE/NTIAE. 4. [ Hentialit, Lat.] 
1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſt- 
ence of any thing. 
2. Important in the higheſt degree; prin- 


cipal. Denham, - 

3. Pure; highly rectified; ſubtilly elabo- 

rated, Arbuthnot, 
BSSE'NTIAL. /, | 


1. Exiſtence ; being. 


2. Nature; firſt or conſtituent principles. To E/STIMATE. v. a. [ eftimo, Latin.] 
South, 


Milton, _ 


to confirm, Sroift, 
3. To make firm; to ratify, Numbers. 
4+ To fix or ſettle in an opinion, Acts. 
5. To form or model. Clarendon. 
6. To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 
moveably, Pſalms, 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inherit. 
ance, Shakeſpeare, 
1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. Spenſer, 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already 
done; ratification, Baceng 
3. Settled regulation; form; model. 
; Senſer. 
4. Foundation ; fundamental principle. 
Atterbury. 
5. Allowance; income; ſalary. Swift, 
ESTATE. ſ. [/fat, Fr.] | 
1. The general intereſt ; the publick. 
Bacon, 
2. Condition of life. Dryden, 
3. Circumſtances in general. Locke, 
4. Fortune; poſſeſſion in land. Sidney, 
5. Rank; quality. - Sidney. 
6. A perſon of high rank. Mart. 
ſettle as a fortune. Shake!peares 
1. To ſet a value whether high or low 
upon any thing. Wiſdom, 
2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion, 
| Davies. 
3. To prize; to rate high. Dryden. 


4. To bold in opinion; to think; to 
imagine. Romans. 


Pepe, ESTE EM. f. [from the verb.] High va- 


lue; reverential regard. Popes 


Addiſon, ES TEE MER. /. [from efteem. ] One that 


highly values; one that ſets an high rate 
upon any thing, | Lockes 


 Sprar, E/STIMABLE. 3. [French.] 


I. Valuable ; worth a large price, 12 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. Worthy of efteem ; worthy of honour. 

| Temple. 

E'STIMABLENESS. ſ. | from eftimadle. ] 
The quality of deſerving regard, 


4 


1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to 
Judge 


— 


— — Rar — my 


ETC 


Judge of any thing by itt proportion to 
Locle. 


fomething elle. 

2. To calculate; to compute. 
ESTIMATE. /. [from the _ 

x. Computation; calculation. W*odward. 


2. Value. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Valuation; affignment of proportional 
value. | L' Eftrange. 


 ESTIMA/TION. f [from eftimere.] 
x. The act of adjuſting proportioned value. 


Leviticus. 
2. Calculation ; computation, | 
3. Opinion; judgment. Bacon, 
4. Eſteem ; regard; . honour, Hotker. 


E'STIMATIVE. 3. | from efimate.] Having 


TH 


To ETCH. v. a. | etizen, German.] A 


way uſed in making of prints, by drawing 
with a proper needle upon a copper. plate 
covered over with a ground of Wax, De. 
and well blacked with the ſmoke of x 
link, in order to take off the figure of the 
drawing; which having its backſide tine. 
tured with white lead, will, by running 
over the ſtrucken out lines with a ſtift, 
impreſs the exact figure on the black or 
red ground; which figure is afterwards 
with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground ; and then there is poured on 
well tempered aqua fortis, which eats into 
the figure of the print or drawing on the 


the power of comparing and adjuſting the - copper-rlate, Harri, 

preference. Hale, ETE'RNAL. a. [ æternus, Latin] 
ESTIMA'TOR, ſ. from effimate.] A ſet- 1. Without beginning or end, 

ter of rates. Deuteronomy, 
ESTIVAL. a. [ efivzs, Latin. ] 2. Without beginning. Locle. 

x. Pertaining to the ſummer. 3. Without end; endleſs, Shakeſpeare, 


2. Continuing for the ſummer. 


_ ESTIVA'/TION. ſ. [i, Lat.] The 
Bacon. 5. Unchangeable, Drydes, 


act of paſſing the ſummer. 


4. Perpetual ; conftant ; unintermitting. 
Dryden. 


ESTRA'DE. J. [French.] An even or level EIERNAL. . [erernel, French.] One of 
{ ve 


e. 
To EST RANGE. v. @. [eftranger, Fr.] 
x. To keep at a diftance ; to withdraw. 
Dryden. 


the appellations of the Godhead. Hooker, 


ETE'RNALIST, ſ. f ertrnus, Lat.] One 


that holds the paſt exiftence of the world 
infinite. Burnet, 


2. To alien#*e; to divert from its origi- To ETE/RNALISE. ». a. L from eternal. 


nal uſe or poſſeſor. FJeremiab. 
3. To alienate from affection. 
4. To withdraw or withhold, Canville. 
ESTRA'NGEMENT, ſ. [from range.] 
Ahenation ; diſtznce ; removal. South, 
ESTRAPAFDE. ſ. f French. ] The de- 


To make eternal. 


Milton, ETE'RNALLY., ad. {from eternal, ] 


1. Without beginning or en1. 


2. Unchangeably ; invariably. South, 
3. Perpetually; without intermiffion, 
Addiſon, 


ſence of a horſe that will not obey, who ETERNE. a. [æternut, Latin.] Eternal; 


riſes before, and yerks furious with his 
hind legs. | 
FESTRE/ATE. . [extraFun, Latin.) The 
true copy of an original writing. Corel, 
ESTREPEMENT. ſ. Spoil made by the 


perpetual, Shatefpeart, 


ETE/RNITY, .. [ eterritas, Lat.] 


1. Duration without beginning or end, 
Corvley, 
2. Duration without end. Milton, 


tenant for term of life upon any lands or To ETE'RNIZE. v. a, [ terns, Lat.] 


woods. Convel. 
E*'STRICH. /. 8 written eftrich. ] 
The largeſt of birds. Jandys. 


F'STUARY. . | #faarivm, Latin. ] An 


1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. 


. Miſten, 
2. To make for ever famous; to immor- 
talize. Sidney. Creech. 


arm of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or PTHER. /. tber, Latin; 4.98. 


river in which the tide reciprocates. 


To F'STUATE. . a. [ <fuo, Latin, ] To 


fwell and fall reciprecally ; to boil, 
ESTUA/TION. /. from fu, Latin. 


1. An element more fine and {ubtle than 


air; air refined or ſublimed,  MNewoton, 
2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 
Dryden, 


The fiate of boiling ; reciprocation of rife ETHE'REAL, a. [from erber.] 


and fall. Norris, 
B'STURE. /. | fu, Latin, ] Violence; 


commotion, 


 E'SURIENT. #. | efvriens, Latin. ] Hun- 


voracious. 


N 
F/'SURINE. a. [ eſurio, Lat.] Corroding ; 


1, Formed of ether, Dryden, 
2. Celeftial ; heavenly. Milton, 


Chapman, ETHE*REOUS. «a, [ from ether, ] Formed 


of ether; heavenly. Milton, 


E/THICAL. 9. [DS.] Moral; treating 


on morality, 


eating. Wiſeman. E/THICALLY. ad. [ from. ethical. ] Abo- 
cording to the doctrines of morality. 


ment of the Tongue. 
Gevernimen Teertliek. 


ETC. A contraction of the two Latin words 
ct cetera, which figaifics and ſo on, ; 


=... a Y 


E VA 


rhick. 4. [ 59%, ] Moral; deliver- 


ing precepts of morality. 
THANK s. ſ. without the ſingular. II ing.] 
The doctrine of morality; a ſyſtem of 
morality. Donne. Bentley. 
E'THNICK. 4. 1 J. Heathen; 
Pagan; not Jewiſh; not Chriſtian, Grew. 
F/THNIJCKS. /. Heathens. Raleigh. 
ETHOLOY/GICAL. a, [ 59@- and A..] 
Treating of morality, _ 
ETIO'LOGY. .. [&wyia.] An account 
of the cauſes of any thing, generally of a 
diſtemper. Arbuthnot, 
ETYMOLO'/GICAL. a. | from etymolog y.] 
| Relating to etymology. Locke. 
ETYMO'LOGIST. J. I from etymology. ] 
One who ſearches out the original of Words. 
ETYMO'LOGY. h [ etymologia, Latin; 


1. The deſcent or derivation of a word 


from its original; the deduction of for- 
mations from the radical word. Collier. 
2. The part of grammar which delivers 
the inflections of nouns and verbs. 
E'TYMON, F. IL rανα. Origin; primi- 
tive word. Peacbam. 
To EVA CAT E. v. 4. [ vace, Latin. To 
empty out; to throw aut, Harvey. 
To EVA/CUATE. v. a. [ evacuo, Latin, ] 
1. To make empty; to clear. Hooker. 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 
3. To void by any of the excretory paſ- 
ſages. | Arbutbnot. 
4. To make void; to nullify; to annul. 


South. 


8. To quit; to withdraw from out of a 
—plage.” Sift, 
EV A/CUANT, ſ. [evacuans, Lat.] Medicine 

that procures evacuation by any paſſage. 
EVACUACTTION. ſ. [from Ag, ; 

1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacancy ; dit- 

charge, Hale, 

2, Abolition ; nullification. Hoc ler. 

3. The practice of emptying the body by 

phyſick. Temple. 
4. Diſcharges of the body by any vent 
| natural or artificial. 

To EVA DE. v. a. [evado, Latin.] 


1. To elude; to elcape by artifice or ſtra- 


tagem. Brown, 
2. To avoid; to decline by ſubterfuge. 
; Dryden, 


3. To eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry, 
Stilling fleet, 


4. To eſcape as imperceptible or uncon- 


querable. South," 


|  To'EVA'DE. . 1. 5 


1. To eſcape; to ſlip away. 
3 practife ſophiſtry or evaſions. South. 

EVAGA'TION. /. { evagor, Latin.] The 
act of wandering ; excurfien ; ramble z 
deviation, : | Ray, 


Bacon, 


1. Agrecable to goſpe 


| EUC 


EVANE'/SCENT. a, [ evareſcens, Latin, J 
. Vaniſhing ; imperceptible. W:lla 
EVANGELICAL, a. gas bk Fr. 
; conſonant to the 
Chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpel. 
Altterburys 
2. Contained in the goſpel. Hooker. 
EV A'NGELISM. /. [from evangely.] The 
promulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. Bacon, 
EVA'NGELIST. /. [ #vayyec.}] 
1. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord 
Jeſus, Addi fora 
2. A promulgator of the Chriſtian laws. 
Decay of Pieiy, 
To EVA/'NGELIZE. . gf. Os Lat, 
 Evayyehige. ] To inſtruct in the goſpel, 
or law of Jeſus, Milton. 
EV A/NGELY. ſ. [#vayyiom, that is, good 
tidings.] The meflage of pardon and fal- 
vation; the holy goſpel; the goſpel af 


Jeſus, Spenſer, 
EVANID, 3. [ evanidas, Latin, J Faint; 
weak; evaneſcent, Brown. 


To EVA/NISH. v. 3. ſevaneſcs, Lat.] Te 
* vaniſh ; to eſcape from notice. 
EV A/POR ABLE. 8. [from evaporate.] Eaſily 
diſſipated in fumes or vapours, Grew. 
To EVA PORATE. v. u. {evapore, Latin. } 
To fly away in vapours or fumes. Bapls. 
To EVA'PORATE. v. a. : 
I. To drive away in fumes. Bentley. 
2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 
or ſallies. | Matton. 
EVAPOR A\TION. ſ. [from evaporate. ] 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or 
vapours. Howe. 
2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
make it fume away. Raleigh. 
3. [In pharmacy, ] An operation by which 
liquids are ſpent or driven away in teams, 
ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than be- 


fore. Nuincys 
EVA'SION. /. ¶ evaſum, Latin. ] Excuſe.y 


ſubterfuge ; ſophiſtry; artifice, Milion. 
EV A'SIVE, a. [from evade. ] 
1. Praftifing evaſion ; eluſive, Pope. 


2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiftical, 
EU/CHARIST, ſ. I tvxagicia. ] The act 
of giving thanks; the ſacramental act in 
which the death of our Redeemer is com- 
memorated with a thankful remembrance ; 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
; Hooker, Taylor, 
EUCHARVSTICAL. 4. [from eucharift.] 
x. Containing acts of thankſgiving, Ray. 


2, Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper 
of the Lord. 
EUCHO/LOGY. . 
lary of prayers, 
EU/CRASY, /. gag. An agreeable 
well proportioned mixture, whereby a 
15 in health, 
5 


[foxonopics, ] A formu- 


body 
EVE. 
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E'VENSONG. ſ. [even and ng. ] 


EVE 


— * 5 f. [æpen, Saxon.] 

1. The cloſe of the day. ay. 
2. The rigil or faſt to be obſerved before 
an holiday. Duppæ. 

EVEN. a. [e pen, Saxon.] N 


. Level ; not rugged; not unequal. 


: N, ron. 

2. Uniform; equal to itfelf; ſmooth. 
Prior. 
3. Level with; parallel to. Exodus. 


4. Without inclination any way. Shakeſp, 
5. Without any part higher or lower than 
the other, | Davies. 
6. Equal on both ſides. South, 
7. Without any thing owed. Shateſp. 
8. Calm; not ſubject to elevation or de- 


preſſion, Pope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts. 
| Taylor. 


To E'VEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


3. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt. 

3. To level; to make level. Raleigh. 
To EVEN. v. n. To be equal to. Carew, 
EVEN. ad. [often contracted to en.] 

1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion; verily. 


Sbaleſoeare. 


Spenſer, 
2. Notwithſtanding, Dryden. 
3. Not only ſo, but alſo. Aiterbury. 
4. So much as. Sæui /t. 


EVENHA'NDED. a. [even and Hand.] Im- 
partial; equitable. Sbaleſpeare. 
E*VENING, ſ. Iæpen, Saxon. he cloſe 
of the day; the beginning of night. 
| Raleigh, Watts. 
E'VENLY. 3. [from ever. ] 
7, Equally ; uniformly. Bentley. 
2. Levelly; without aſperities. Votton. 
3. Without inclination to either ſide; ho- 


rizontally. Breretucad. 

4. Impartially; without favour or enmity. 
Bacon. 
EVENNESS. ſ. [from even. ] 

1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity; regularity. Crew, 


3. Equality of furface ; levelneſs. 

4. Freedom from incligation to either fide, 
Hcoler. 

5. Impartiality ; equal reſpect. 

6, Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation. 

Atterbury, 


1. The form of worſhip uſed in the even- 
ing. Taylor. 
2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. 

Dryden. 


: EVENTVDE. ſ. [even and tide. ] The time 


of evening, __ Spenſer, 

EVENT. ſ. [eventur, Latin. 
2. An incident; any thing that happens. 
En, Shaheſpeare, 


f 


EVE 


2. The conſequence of an action. Dryder, 
To EVE'/NTERATE. v. a, ps Lat. 
To rip up; to open the belly. Bran, 
EVENTFUL. a, [event and full.] Full of 
incidents. Shakeſpeare, 
To EVE/NTILATE, 2. a, [ eventilo, Lat.] 
1. To winnow; to fift out. | | 
2. To examine; to diſcuſs, ; 
EVE/NTUAL. a. I from event.] Happen- 
ing in conſequence of any thing; conſe- 
quential. 4 
EVE NTUALLV. ad. [from eventual,] In 
the event; in the laſt reſult. Beyli. 
EVER. ad. [æpne, Saxon.] 
1. At any time. Tilbtler, 
2. At all times; always; without end, 


Hooker, Temple, 
3. For ever; eternally, Philips, 
4. At one time: as, ever and anon, 
5. In any degree. Hall, 


6. A word of enforcement. A ſon « 
ever be had done it. Shakeſpeare, 
7. EvzR A. Any. Shakeſpeare, 
8. It is often contracted into er, 
9. It is much uſed in compoſition in the 
ſenſe of always : as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endure 
ing without end, 
EVERBU'BBLING, @, Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. Crafhaw, 
EVERBU'RNING. a, [ ever and burning, ] 
_- Unextinguiſhed, Milton. 
EVERDU RING. 3. fever and during. | 
Eternal; enduring without end. Raleigh, 


_ EVERGREFEN. a. [ever and green. ] Ver- 


dant throughout the year. Millor. 
E'VERGREEN, ſ. A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the ſeaſons, Eveys, 
EVERHO'/NOURED. a. [ever and honoured] 
Always held in honour. Pept, 
EVERLASTING. a. [ ever and /afing. ] 
Laſting or enduring without end; perpe- 
tual ; Immortal. Hammond, 
EVERLA/STING, ſ. Eternity. Palm. 
EVERLA/STINGLY, ad. Eternally; with- 
out end. Shakeſpeare. 
EVERLA'STINGNESS. /. I from ever. 
ig.] Eternity; perpetuity. Donne. 
EVERLTIVING, a, [ever and living.] Lir- 
ing without end. Nebra. 
EVERMO RRE. ad. [ ever and more.] Ale 
ways; eternally, : Tillaer, 
To EVE/RSE. v. 4. { everſur, Latin.] To 


overthrow ; to ſubvert ; to __— Ih 


To EVE RT. v. 4. I everts, Latin. 8 
deſtroy. | 4 IF 

E'VERY. a. I zpen ealc, Saxon] Ee 
one of all. Hammo 

E/VESDROPPER. / [ eves and deff. 
Some mean fellow that ſkulks about 


houſe in the night, 7 To 
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EVI 


To EVE'STIGATE. v. 4. [eveſligo, Lat.] 
To ſearch out. ier. 
EUGH. /. A tree. Dryden, 
To EVIC T. v. 4. [evinco, Latin. ] 
1. To diſpoſleſs of by a judieial courſe. 


Dawes, 

2. To take away by a ſentence of law. 
King James, 
3. To prove; to evince. Chepne. 


EVFCTION. / [from evi. ] f 
1. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation by a defini- 
tive ſentence of a court of judicature. 

Bacon, 
2. Proof; evidence. L'Eftrange. 

E'VIDENCE. /. French. ] 

1. The ſtate of being evident; clearneſs; 

notoriety. 

2. Teſtimony; proof. Tullotſen. 

3. Witneſs ; ons that gives evidence. 
Bentley. 

To E/VIDENCE. v. 4. [from the noun. | 
1. To prove; to evince. Tillotſon. 
2. To ſhew; to make diſcovery of. Milton. 

E'VIDENT. 4. [French.] Plain; appa- 
rent; notorious. Breaun. 

E'VIDENTLY, ad, Apparently ; certainly. 

Prior. 
EVIL. a. [yrel, Saxon, ] 
1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
good, Pſalms. 
2. Wicked; bad; corrupt, Matthew. 
3. Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous, 
; Praverbs, 
4. Miſchievous; deſtructive; ravenous. 
Genefis, 
E'VIL. ſ. [generally contracted to /.] 


1. Wickedneſs; a crime. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Injury; miſchief. Proverb, 
3. Maligaity z corruption. Ecclefiaſticus. 


4. Misfortune; calamity, 95. 
5. Malady; diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare, 

E'VIE. ad. [commonly contracted to 2//.] 
I, Not well in whatever reſpect. 


| : Shakeſ} eare, 
2. Not well; not virtuouſly, Jobn. 
3. Not well; not happily. Deuterenomy. 
4. Injuriouſly; not kindly, Deuteronomy. 


5. It is often uſed in compoſition to give 
a bad meaning to a word, 
EVILAFFE/CTED. a, [evil and affected. 
Not kind; not diſpoſed to kindneſs. A#s. 
EVILDO/ER. /. [evil and der.] M-le- 
factor. Peter, 
EVILFA/VOURED, a. | evil and fawour,] 


lilcountenanced. Bacon, 


_ EVILFA'VOUREDNESS, ſ. [from evil- 


favoured.) Deformity, Deuteronomy , 
EVILLV. ad. [from evil.] Not well. 
Shakeſpeare, 
EVILMINDED, a. [evil and minded. | Ma- 
licious; miſchievous, -_ Dryden, 
(Pann 2. fe [from evil.] Contratiety 
OL. a | 


or unbend. 


EVO 


to goodneſs ; badneſs of whatever kind. 
Hale. 
EVIESPE'AKING. h. [evil and ſpeabing.] 
lander; deſamation; calumny. Peter. 
EVILWVSHING. a. [evil and ⁊viſb.] Wiſh- 
ing evil to; having no good will. 
; Sidney. 
EVILWORKER. ſ. [evil and ꝛworł.] One 
who does ill. | Philippiars. 
To EVINCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin.] To 
prove; to ſhow. AtterLury. 
EVINCIBLE. a, [from evince,] Capable 
of proof; demonſtrable, Hale, 
EVINCIBLT. ad. { from evincible.] In 
ſuch a manner as to force conyiftion. 
To EVIRATE. v. a. | eviratus, Latin. ] 


To deprive of manhood. Dict. 


To EVI'SCERATE. v. a. [eviſcero, Lat.] 


To embowel; to draw; to deprive of the 
entrails. . 
EVITABLE. a. [evitabilis, Lat.] Avoid- 
able; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. 
Hcober. 
To EVITATE. v. a. [evito, Latin.] To 
avoid; to ſhun. Shakeſpeare. 
EVI'TATION, ſ. [from evitate.] The act 
of avoiding. Dict. 
EVITE/RNAL, a. [æviternus, Lat.] Eter- 
nal in a limited ſenſe; of duration not 
infinitely but indefinitely long. 
EVITE/RNITY. /. [æviternitas, low Lat.] 
Duration not infinitely but indefinitely 
long. 
EU'LOGY, g. [iu and A. Praiſe; en- 
comium. Spenſer. 


EU/NUCH. ſ. [#wsx0;.] One that is ca- 


ſtrated, | Fenton. 
To EU'NUCHATE. v. a, To make an 
eunuch, Brown, 
EVOCAU/TION, ſ. [evocatio, Lat.] The 
act of calling out. Broome, 


EVOLA'TION. ſ. [evolo, Lat.] The act 
of flying away. 
To EVO!LVE. v. a. [evolvs, Latin.] To 


unfold; to diſentangle. Hale. 
To EVO'LVE, v. =, To open itſelf; to 
diſcloſe itſelf, Prior. 


EVOLUTION. g. ſevelutus, Latin.] 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or un- 
folded. More. 
3. In geometry. ] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the 


circumference to rectitude, as that all its 


parts do meet together, and equally evolve 
| Harris, 
4. [In taticks.] The motion mae by a 
body of men in changing their poſture, or 
form of drawing up. Harris. 
EVOMUTION, /. ſevome, Latin. ] The 
act of yomiting out, 
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E'VENSONG. g. [even and ſorg.] 


EVE 


4 9 : {..[zpen, Saxen.] 

1. The cloſe of the day. May. 
2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before 
an holiday. Dupps. 

EVEN. 4. [e pen, Saxon. ] 

1. Level; not rugged; not unequal. 


5 Newton, 
2. Uniform; equal to itſelf; ſmooth. 
f Prior, 


3. Level with; parallel to. Exodu:. 
4. Without inclination any way. Shakeſp. 
g. Without any part higher or lower than 
the other, - Davies. 
6. Equal on both ſides. South, 
7. Without any thing owed. Shakeſp. 
8. Calm; not ſubject to elevation or de- 
pre ſſion. 5 Pope. 
G. Capable to be divided into equal parts. 


« Taylor, 
To EVEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 


3. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt. 

3. To level; to make level, Raleigh. 
To EVEN. v. 2. To be equal to. Carew, 
EVEN. ad. [often contracted to n.] 

1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion ; verily. 


Sbaleſoeare. 


Spenſer, 
2. Notwithſtanding. Dryden. 
3. Not only ſo, but alſo. Atterbury. 
4. So much as. Swift. 


EVENHA'NDED. a. [even and Band.] Im- 
partial ; equitable. Shakeſpeare. 
E*VENING, /. [zpen, Saxon.] The cloſe 
of the day ; the beginning of night, 
Raleigh, Watts. 
EVENLY. 3. [from ever. ] 
7, Equally ; uniformly. Bentley. 
2. Levelly ; without aſperities. Votton. 
3. Without inclination to cither fide ; ho- 
rizontally. Brerewosd, 


4. Impartially ; withouy favour or enmity, 
Bacon. 
EVENNESS. /. [ even, ] 


1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity. 

3. Equality of furface ; levelneſs. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide, 
Hcoler. 


Cretu. 


5. Impartiality ; equal reſpect. 
6, Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation, 
Atterbury, 


1. The form of worſhip uled in the even- 

ing. N | Taylor, 

2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. 
Dryden. 


3 
: EVENTVDE. ſ. [even and tide. ] The time 


of evening, Spenſer, 

EVENT. J. feventur, Latin. ] | 
2. An incident; any thing that happens. 
Shakeſpeare, 
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2. The conſequence of an action. Dryden, 


To EVE'NTERATE, v. 4. [eventero, Lat] 


To rip up; to open the belly, Brown, 
EVENTFUL. a, [event and full.) Full of 
incidents, Shakeſpeare, 
To EVE/NTILATE, v. 4. [ eventile, Lat.] 
1. To winnow ; to fift out. | 
2. To examine; to diſcuſs, i 
EVE/NTUAL. a. [ from event. ] Happen- 
ing in conſequence of any thing; conſe- 
quential. | 
EVE'NTUALLY, ad. [from eventual,] In 
the event; in the laſt reſult, Boyle, 
EVER. ad. [æpne, Saxon, ] 
1. At any time. 8 Tilloiſer, 
2. At all times; always; without end, 
Hooker, Temple, 
3. Forever; eternally, Philips, 
4. At one time: as, ever and anon, 
5. In any degree. Hall, 


6. A word of enforcement. A: ſon 4. 
ever be had done it. Shakeſpeare, 
7. EVN A. Any. Shakeſpeare, 


8. It is often contracted into er, 

9. It is much uſed in compoſition in the 
ſenſe of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endure 
ing without end, 

EVERBU'BBLING, @, Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. Craſhaw, 
EVERBU'RNING. a, [ ever and burning. 

- Vnextingviſhed, Milton, 

EVERDU RING. 2. | ever and during. | 
Eternal; enduring without end. Raleigh. 

EVERGREEN. a. [ever and green.] Ver- 
dant throughout the year. Millar. 


EVERGREEN. 1. A plant that retains its 


verdure through all the ſeaſons, Evelys, 
EVERHO'NOURED.. a. | ever and boroured.] 
Always held in honour. | Pops, 
EVERLASTING. a. | ever and lafling. | 
Laſting or enduring without end; perpe- 
tual ; Immortal. Hammonds 
EVERLA/STING, ſ. Eternity. Pain 
EVERLA/STINGLY, ad. Eternally ; with- 
out end. | Shakeſpeare, 
EVERLA'STINGNESS. ſ. [ from everlaſ· 
ing.] Eternity; perpetuity. Dorne. 
EVERLTI'VING, 3. [ever and living, ] Lir- 
ing without end, Newton, 
EVERMO RE. ad. [ ever and more. ] Ale 
ways ; eternally, : Tillofſer, 
To EVE/RSE. v. 4. { everſus, Latin] To 


overthrow ; to ſubvert ; to —_ Ih 


To EVE RT. v. 4. | everto, Latin. ly 
deſtroy, _ 5 
EVERY. a. I zpen ealc, Saxon.) . 
one of all. | Hammond. 
E/VESDROPPER. ,. [ eves and dropper-] 
Some mean fellow that ſkulks about * 


houſe in the night, —_—_ 


F 
* 


To EVE'STICATE. v. 4. [eveſtigo, Lat.] 
To ſearch out. ict. 
EUGH. . A tree. Dryden. 


To EVICT. v. 4. [evinco, Latin, ] 
1. To diſpoſleſs of by a judicial courſe. 


| Davies. 

2. To take away by a ſentence of law. 
| King James, 
3. To prove; to evince. Chepne. 


EVFCTION. / [from evie?. ] ; 
1. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation by a defini- 
tive ſentence of a court of judicature. 

Pacon, 
2. Proof; evidence. L" Eftrange. 

E'VIDENCE. /. French. ] 

1. The ſtate of being evident; clearneſs; 

notoriety, 

2, Teftimony ; proof. Tillotſon, 

3. Witneſs ; one that gives evidence. 
Bentley. 

To E/'VIDENCE. v. 4. | from the noun. | 
1. To prove; to evince. Tillotſon. 
2: To ſhew; to make diſcovery of, Milton. 

E'VIDENT. @. [French.] Plain; appa- 
rent ; notorious, Breen. 

E'VIDENTLY, ad. Apparently ; certainly. 

| | Prior, 

EVIL. 3. [yrel, Saxon, ] 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
good. Pſalms. 
2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. Matthew. 
3. Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous, 
| : Proverbs, 
4. Miſchievous ; deſtructive; ravenous, 
Geneſis, 


E'VIL. ſ. [generally contracted to ;/!.] 


1. Wickedneſs; a crime. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Injury; miſchief, : Proverbs, 
3. Maligaity ; corruption, Ecclefiaſticus. 


4. Misfortune; calamity, Job. 
5. Malagy; diſecaſe. Shakeſpeare, 

E'VIL. ad. [commonly contracted to 1/0 
1. Not well in whatever reſpect. | 


Shake} eure. 
2. Not well; not virtuouſly. Fobn. 
3. Not well; not happily. Deuteronomy. 
4. Injuriouſly ; not kindly, Deuteronomy. 


5. It is often uſed in compoſition to give 


a bad meaning to a word. 
EVILAFFE/CTED. a. [evil and affected. 
Not kind; not diſpoſed to kindneſs. A#s. 
EVILDO/ER. / [evil and dier,] Mcle- 
factor. ; "PAY, 
EVILFA/VOURED, a. [ evil and favour, ] 
Vlcountenanced, Bacon, 
EVILFA'VOUREDNESS, . [from evil. 
favoured.) Deformity. 
EVILLY, ad. [from evil,] Not well. 
Shakeſpeare, 
EVILMINDED, a. [evil and minded, | Ma- 
licious; miſchievous, | Dryden, 


E'VILNESS. /, {from evil, ] Contrariety 
Vor, I, 


Deuteronomy , N 


EVO 
to goodneſs ; badneſs of whatever kind, 
Hale. 
EVILSPE “AK ING. ſ. [evil and ſpeabing. ] 
lander; deſamation; calumny. Peter. 
EVILWVSHING. a. [evil and aviſb.] Wiſh- 
ing evil to; having no god will. 
Sidney. 
EVILWOR RER. ſ. [evil and work. ] One 
who does ill. Philippiars. 
To EVINCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin, ] To 
prove; to ſhow. Atterlury. 
EVVNCIBLE. a. [from evince.] Capable 
of proof; demonſtrable. Hale, 
EVINCIBLY. ad. | from evincible.] In 
ſuch a manner as to force conviftion. 
To EVIRATE. v. 4. | eviratus, Latin. 
To deprive of manhood. Dia, 
To EVISCERATE. v. a. [eviſcero, Lat.] 
To embowel ; to draw; to deprive of the 
entrails. . 
EVITABLE. a. ſevitabilis, Lat.] Avoid- 
able; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. 
Hoober. 
To EVITATE. v. a. [evito, Latin.] To 
avoid; to ſhun. Shakeſpeare. 
EVI'TATION, ſ. [from evitate.] The act 
of avoiding. Di@. 
EVITE/RNAL. a. [æviternus, Lat.] Eter- 
nal in a limited ſenſe; of duration not 
infinitely but indefinitely long. 
EVITE/RNITY. g. [eviternitas, low Lat.] 
Duration not infinitely but indefinitely 
long. 


EU'LOGY, ſ. [iu and g. J. Praife ; en- 


comium. Spenſer. 
EU/NUCH. ſ. [L . One that is ca- 
ſtrated. Fenton. 
To EU'NUCHATE. wv. a, To make an 
eunuch, Brown. 


EVOCA/TION, /. [evocatio, Lat.] The 
act of calling out. Broome, 

EVOLA'TION. ſ. [evolo, Lat.] The act 

of flying away. 

To EVO'LVE. v. a. [evolvs, Latin.] To 


unfold ; to diſentangle. Hale. 
To EVO'LVE. v. =, To open itſelf; to 
diſcloſe itſelf, Prior. 


EVOLUTION. g. f evolatus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or un- 
folded, More. 
3. [In geometry. ] The equable evolut;:n 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all its 
parts do meet together, and equally evolve 
or unbend. Harris. 
4. In tacticks.] The motion mic by a 
body of men in changing their poſture, or 
form of drawing up. Harris. 
EVOMUTION, . fevoma, Latin. ] The 
act of yomiting out, 
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EUPHO NIC AL. a. [from euphory.] Sound- 
ing agreeably. Diet. 

EU'PHONY, /. [iv@wnia.] An agrecable 
ſound ; the contrary to uarſhnels, 

EUPHO RBIUM. /. 

1. A plant, : 

2. A gum, brought to us always in drops 
or grains, cf a bright yellow, between a 
ſtraw and a gold colour, and a ſmooth 
gloſſy ſurface. It has no great ſmell, but 

- nts taſte is violently acrid and nauſcous. 

| Hill. 

EU'PHRASY. ſ. [euphrafia, Latin. ] The 
herb eyebright. Milton, 

EURO'CLYDON. ſ. Ligen. A wind 
which blows between the Eaſt and North, 
very dangerous in the Mediterranean. Acts. 

EUROPEAN. &. | europaus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to Europe. Philips. 

EU'RUS. /. {Latin.] The Eaſt wind, 

Peacham. 

EURYTHMY. /. [tvevSwe;.] Harmony; 
regular and ſymmetrical meaſure. 

EUTHANASIA. 2 |. | txSavegiz, ] An 

EUTHA'NASY. eaſy death. Arvbziybner. 

EVU'LSION, /. [erulfr, Latin.] The act 
of plucking out. Brawn, 

EVULCA'TION, ſ. [evu/go, Latin.] The 

- aft of divulging. 

EWE. /. [eope, Saxon.] The ſhe-theep, 

n Dryden, 

E'WER. ſ. [from cen, perbaps anciently ea, 
water.] A veſſel in which water is brought 
for waſhing the hands. Pope. 

E'WRY. /. from rer.] An office in the 
king's houſtold, where they take care of 
the linen-for the king's table. 

EX. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to 
compounded words; ſometimes meaning 
cut, as exbauſt, to draw out, 

To EXACERBATE. v. 4. [exacerbs, Lat.] 
To imbitter ; to exaſperate. 

EXACERBA/TION. /. from exacervate.] 
1. Encreaſe of malignity ; augmentcd force 
or ſeverity, 

2. Height of a diſeaſe; paroxyſm. Pacer. 


 EXACERVA'TION. / {acerou;, Latin. 


The act cf heaping vp. 

EXA'CT. a. [exaclus, Latin. ] 
1. Nice; without failure. Pepe. 
2. Me hodical; not negligent ly performed. 


2. He that demands by authority, Bacor. 
3. One who is ſevere in his injunctions or 


his demands. | 
EX ACTION. . [from exa&.] 
t. The act of making an authoritative 
demand, or levying by force. Shake peare, 
2. Extortion; unjuſt demand. Davies. 
3. A toll; a tribute ſeverely levied. Audiſ. 
EXA'CTLY. ad. [from exacf.] Accurate- 
ly ; nicely ; thoroughly. Altterbury, 
EX A'CTNESS, ſ. [from exa#?.] _ 
1. Accuracy; nicety; ſtrict conformity 
to rule or ſymmetry. Woodward. 
2. Regul. rity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of 
manners, : Rogers. 
To EXA'GGERATE. v. a, [exaggero, Lot.] 
To heighten by repreſentation, Clarendor. 
EXAGGERA'TION, ſ. [from exaggerate, ] 


Till ?ſon, 


1. The act of heaping together; an heap, 
Hal. 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. Swift. 


To EXA'GITATE, v. a. [exagito, Lat. 
1. To ſhake; to put in metion. Arbutbrot. 
2. To reproach ; to purſue with invectives. 

Hooker, 

EX 4GITA'TION, /. [from exagitate.] The 
act of ſhaking. 

To EXA'LT. v. a. [exalter, French.] 

1. To raiſe on high. Matthew, 
2. To elevate to power, wealth, cr dig- 
nity. | : Ezekiel, 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence, 
: Clarendon, 
4. To praiſe; to cxtol; to magniſy. 
| Pſalms, 
5. To raiſe up in oppoſition : a ſcriptural 
phraſe. Kings, 
6. To ingend ; to enforce, Prior. 
7. To heighten ; to improve; to refine 


by fire, Arbuthnat, 
3. To clevate in diction or ſentiment. 
Roſcommin, 


EXALTA'TION. /. [from exalt.] 

1. The act of raifing on high, 

2, Ele at on to power, or dignity. Hooker, 
3. Moſt elevated Bate ; ſtate of grea neſs 
or dignity. ä c Tilletſon, 
4. {In pharmacy.] Raiſing a medicine 
to a higher degree of virtue, uin. 
5. Dignity ct a planet in which its powers 
are increaſed, Dryden, 


HArbutbrot, EXA'MEN. /. [Latin.] Examination dif 
3. Accurate; not negligent. S;efator. quiſition, Brown. 
4. Honeſt ; ftrit ; punctual. Ecclus, EXA/MINATE. /. [examinatus, Latin. } 


To EXA'CT. 2. . [exigo, exactus, Lat.] 


1. To require autheritatively. Taylor. 
2. To demand of right. Smalridęe. 
To ſummon ; to enjoin. Denham, 


To EXACT, 2. . To practiſe cxtortion, 
| Pſalms, 
EXA/CTER. ,. [from exa#.] 
1. Exto:tioner ; one whotiaims more than 
Ks due. Hacon. 


BY 


1 he perſon cxamined, Bacon, 
EX AMINA'TION. /. [ examinatio, Latin] 
The act of examining by queſtions, or ex- 
periment Lackes 
EXAMINA/TOR. ſ. [Latin.] An exa- 
miner; an enquirer. Browne 
To EXA/MINE. v. a. [examino, Latin.] 


1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by 
interrogatories, Church Catechiſm» 
| 2. To 
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2. To interrogate a witneſs. AF. 
3. To try the truth or falſhood of any pro- 
poſition . | 
4. To try by experiment; to narrowly 
fift ; to ſcan. : 
5. To make enquiry into; to ſearch into; 
to ſerutiniſe. Luce, 
EXA'MINER. /. {from examine, | i 
1. One who interrogate; a criminal or exi- 
dence. ; Hale. 
2. One who ſearches or tries any thing, 
Neroten. 
EXA'MPLARY. a. [from example. ] Serv- 
ing for example or pattern. Hacker, 
EXA'MPLE. ſ. [exemple, French. 
1. Copy or pattern; that which is prop ſed 
to be reſ:mbled, Raleigh, 
2. Precedent ; former inflance of the like. 


7 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. Precedent of good. Milton. 
4. A perſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern. 
1 Tim. 
5. One puniſhed for the almoniticn of 
others. Jude. 
6. Influence which diſpoſes to imſtation. 
Wild. Rogers. 
7. Inſtance; illuſtration of a general po- 
ſition by ſome particular ſpecification, 
Dryden. 
8. Inftance in which a rule is illuſtrated 
by an application, Dryd-n. 
To EXA'/MPLE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To give an inſtance cf. Spenſer. 
EXA/NGUIOUS. a, | exangui:, Latin. } 
Having no b'o9od. Brown, 
EXANIMATE. #. [ exanimatus, Lat.] 
1. Lif:le's ; dead, 
2. Spiritleſs ; depreſſed, Thomſon. 
EXANIMA'TION. /. [ from exanimare. |] 
Deprivation of Ife. 
EXA'NIMOUS, a. {exanimis, Latin. ] Life- 
| leſs; dead; killed. 
EXANTHE'MATA. f. | #avSiuala, }] 
Effloreſcencies; eruptions 3 breaking out; 
: puſtules. 
EXANTHEMATOUS. #4. from exanthe- 
mata. ] Puſtulous; effloreſcent ; eruptive. 
To EXANTLA'TE. /. [exantlo, Latin. 
1. To draw out. 
2. To exhauſt; to waſte away. Beyle. 
EXANTLA'/TION, /. [from exartlate, ] 
The act of drawing out. * 
EXARA/TION. /. fexaro, Lat.] The ma- 
nual act of writing, 
EXARTICULA/TION. /. 55 and erticulus, 
Latin, ] The diſſocation of a joint. 
To EXA'SPERATE. v. a. [ exaſpers, Lat.] 
1. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate. 
Auadiſon. 
2, To heighten a difference; to aggravate 
to embitter, Bacon, 
3+ To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity, 


Bacon, 


IX 


EXC 


EXASPERA'TER, /{. | from exaſperate, ] 
He that exaſperates, or provokes: | 
EXASPERA'TION, ſ. {from exaſperate.] 

I. Azgravation ; malignant repreſentation, 
K. Charles, 
2. Provo-cation ; irritation, Woodward. 
To EXAU'CTORATE. v. 4. | exau@oro, 
Latin, ] 
1. To diſmiſs from ſervice, 
2. To deprive of a ben-fice. Ayliffe. 
EXAUCTORA! VION. / from exauciorute.] 


I. Diſ.niſſion from ſervice. 


2. Deprivation; degradation. Aylife. 
EXCANDESCENCE. , . | excanaeſco, 


EXCANDZ'/3CENCY. $ Latin. 
1. Beat ; the ſtate of growing hot, 
2. Anger; the ſtate cf growing angry. 
'EXCANTA'TION, . I excanto, Latin. ] 
Liſenchantment by a counter charm, 
To EXCA'RNATE. v. a. [x and carnes, 
Latin. ] To clear from fleſh, Grew, 
EXCARNIFICA'TION, ſ. [ excarnifice, 
Latin. | The act of taking away the fleſh. 
To E'XCAVATE. v. 4. [excavo, Latin. ] 
To hollow; to cut into hollows, 
Blackmore, 
EXCAVA'TION, g. [from excavate.] 
1, The act of cutting into hollows, 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 
| Witton, 
To EXCE/ED. v. 4. [excedo, Latin. ] 
1, To go beyond; to outgo, Mocdrvard. 
2. To excel ; to ſurpaſs, 1 Kings. 
To EXCEED. v. n. 
1, To go too far; to paſs the bounds of 
fitneſs, | Taylor, 
2. Jo go beyond any limits. Deuteronomy, 
3. To bear the greater proportion, 
| | Dryden. 
EX CEE DING. part. a. [ from excecd. ] 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 
| Raleigh. 
EXCE EDING. ad. In a very great degree. 
' Raleigh. Addiſon, 
EXCE'ECINGCLY, ad. [from exceeding.] 
To a ęrcat degree, Davies. Newton, 
To EXCE'L. v. a, [excello, Latin.) To 
outgo in good qualities; to ſurpa's. Pricr, 
To EXCE'L. z. u. To have good qualities 
in a great degree, Temple. 
EXCELLENCE. 0 fe [excellence, French; 
EXCELLE'NCY, 5 exc l{entia, Latin.] 
7 The fate of abounding in any good 
quality ; . 
2, Digaiity ; high rank in exifence, 


Dryden, 

3. The fiate of exce!l'ng in any thing. 
Lecke, 
4. That in which one excels. Addiſon. 
5. Purity; goodneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


6, Atitle of honour, Uſually 2pphiid to 
ambaſladers, and governors. Chakef, e ve. 
EXCELLENT, a, [excellens, Latin. ] 
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x. Of great virtue; of great worth; of 
great dignity. Taylor. 
2. Eminent in any good quality. 2b, 
E/XCELLENTLY. ad. [from n 
1. Well; in a high degree. Prown, 
2. To an eminent depree. Dryien. 
To EXCEPT.” v. a. Lexcipio, Latin.} To 
leave out, and ſpeciſy as left out of a ge- 
neral precept, or pohtion, 1 Cor. 
To EXCE'PT. v. n. To object; to make 
objections. 
EXCE'PT. #repofir. from the verb.] 
x. Exclufitely of; without incluſion of. 


NV. lee . 


4. Unleſs. Tilletſon. 
EXCE/PTING., prepofr, Without incluſion 


of ; with exceptio of. Dryden. 


EXCE/PTION. f. [from excepr 5 exceprio, 


Latin, ] | . 
1. Exclufion from the things comprehend- 
ed in a precept, or poſition. Sout b. 
2. Thing excepted or ſpecified in exception. 
a Swift. 
3. ObjeQion ; cavil. Hos ler. Bentley. 
4. Peevith diſlike; offence taken. Bacon. 
EXCE'PTIONABLE. 2. from exception. 
Liable to objection. Aadijon, 
EXCE*PTIOUS. 3. [from excepr.] Peeviſh; 
forward. South, 
EXCGE/PTIVE.- a. {from except.] Includ- 
ing an Exception. Ati. 
EXCE/PTLEESS. a. [from pt.] Omit- 
ting or neglecting all except ions. 
Shakeſpeare. 
EXCE'/PTOR. /, [from excepr. ] Objetter. 
Burnet, 
To EXCE/RN. 2. 4. [ excerno, Latin.] To 
ftrain out; to ſeparate or emit by ſtrain- 
ers. | Bacon, 
EXCE'/PTION. ſ. [ exceptis, Latin, ] 
1. Ihe at of gleaning ; ſelecting. 


2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. Raleigh, 


EXCE'SS. ſ. [erceſſus, Latin. ] 
1. More than enough; ſuperfluity. 
«_ _ Hooker, 
2. Exuberance; act of exceeding. Neꝛoton. 
2. Intemperance ; unreaſonable indu'gence. 
| Duppa. 
4. Violence of paſſion, 
5. Tranſgreſſion of due limits. Denham, 
EXCE'/SSIVE. a, [ exceffif, French. ] 
1. Beyond the common proportion of quan- 
t.ty or bulk, Pacon, 
2, Vehement beyond mcaſure in Kindneſs 
or diſlike. Hayward. 
EXCE'/SSIVELY, ad. [| from exrefive.] Ex- 
ceedinely ; eminently, Addiſon. 
To EXCHANGE. v. 3. [exchanger, Fr.] 
1. Jo give or quit one thing for the ſake 
of gaining another. Tce te. 
s. To give and take reciprocally. 
Shakeſpeare, Rowe, 


% 


Locke, 


EN 


EX CHANCE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
I. The act of giving and receiving re- 
ciprocally. I aller. 
2. Traffick by permutation. Douth, 
3. The form or act of transferring, 


| Shakeſpeare, 
4. The balance of the money of different 
nations, | Hayrvard. 


5. The thing given in return ſor ſomething 
received, | Luce. 
6. Ihe thing received in return for ſome- 
thing given, | Dryden. 
7. The place where the merchants meet 
to negociate their affairs. Locke. 
XCH ANGER. /. [from exchange.] One 
who practiſes exchange. Locke, 
EXCHE'AT. ſ. See Escnxrar, Spenſer, 
EXCHE'ATOR. . See EscuxarTor, 

EXCHE'QUER. /. [eſchbegueir, Norman Fr.] 
The court to which are brought all the re- 
venues be'\onging to the crown. It isa 
court of record, wherein all cauſes touching 

the revenues of the crown are handled, 
Harris, Denkan, 


' EXCVSE, ſ. [accizs, Dutch; exciſum, Lat.] 


A Hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judzes of 
property, Marvel, 
To EXCI SE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
levy exciſe upon a perſon or thing. Pepe, 
FXCISEMAN, ſ. [exciſe and man.] An 
offi :er who inſyects commodities, 
EXCISION. /. [excifes, Latin, ] Extirpa- 
tion; deſtruct on; ruin, Decay of Piey. 
EXCITA”TION. .. {from exciro, Letin, ] 
1. The act of exciting or putting into 
mot.:0n, Bacgr, 
2. Ihe ct of rouſing or awaken ng. 
Watts, 
To EXCUTE. 2. a, [excito, Latin.) 
1. To rouſe; to animate ; to ſtir up; to 
encourage. Spenſer, 
2. io put into motion; to awaken z to 
raiſe. 
EXCYTEMENT, ſ. I from excite. ] The 
motive by which one is ſtirred up, 
Shakeſpeare, 
EXCITER. ſ. [from excite. ] 
I. One that ftirs up others, cr puts them 
in motion. K. Charles, 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is raiſed 
or put in motion, Decay of Piety, 
To EXCLA/IM. v. n. [erclamo, Lat.] 
1. To cry out with vchemence; to make 
an outcry. Decay of Piech. 
2. To declare with loud vocite:ation. 


Shakeſpeare. 
EXCLA/IM, /. [from the verb.] Claroour; 
outery, Shake pare. 


EXCLAMATION. ſ. [exclamatio, Latin.] 
1, Vehement outcry ; clamour; ov?” 


eous yociferation Hasler, 
geous vociferation, 1 
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2. An emphatical utterance. 
3- A note by which a pathetical ſentence 


marked thus ! 


EXC 


Sidneyg* EX CREME NTAL. . [from excrement.] 


That which is voided as exerement. 
Raleigh, 


EXCLA'MER. ſ. [ from exclaim.] One EXCREMENTITIOUS, 2. [ from exere- 


that makes vehement outcries. Atterbury. 
EXCL'V/MATORY, a. from exclaim.] 

1. Practiſing exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation, 


To EXCLU/DE. v. a, [excludo, Lat.] 


1. To ſhut out; to hinder from entrance 


or admiſſion, | i Dryden, 
2. To debar ; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit, Dryden, 
3. To except in any poſition, _ ; 
4. Not to comprehend in any grant or pri- 
vilege. Hooker, 
EXCLU'/SION. /. [from exclude. ] 


1. The act of ſhutting out or denying ad- 


miſſion, Bacon, 
2, Rejection; not reception. Adctſon, 
3. The act of debarring from any privilege. 
4. Exception. Bacon. 
5. The diſmiſſion of the young from the 
egg or womb. Ray. 
EXCLUSIVE. a. [from eæc ude.] 
1. Having the power of excluding or de- 
nying admiſſion. Million. 
2. Debarring from participation. Locke. 
3- Not taking into any account or num- 
ber, Swift. 
4. Excepting. . 
EXCLU'SIVELY. ad. [from excluſive. ] 
1. Without admiſſion of another to partt- 
Cipation. Boyle. 
2. Without comprehenſion in any account 
or number, Ayliffes 
To EXCO/ CT. v. a. [excoftus, Latin. To 
boil up. 6 Bacon, 
To EXCO/GITATE. v. . [excogito, Lat.] 
To invent; to ſtrike out by thinking. 
More. 
To EXCOMMU/NICATE. v. a. | excem- 
munico, low Latin.] To eject from the 
communion of the viſible church by an ec- 
clefiaſtjcal cenſure, Hammond. 
EX COMMUNICATION. ſ. [from excem- 
municate.] An eccleſiaſtical interdict; ex- 
cluſion from the fellowſhip of the church, 
| Hooker, 
To EXCO/RIATE. v. a, To flay ; to ſtrip 
off the ſkin, 
EXCORIA/TION, /, from excoriate. 
1, Loſs of ſkin; privation of ſkin; the 
act of flaying. Arbuth not. 
2. Plunder; ſpoil. Hotocl. 
EXCORTICA'TION, . [ from cortex and 
ex, Lat.] Polling the bark off any thing, 
To E/XCREATE, v. 4. | excreo, Latin, ] 
To eject at the mouth by hawking. 
E'XCREMENT. . [ excrementum, Latin, ] 
That which is thrown out as uſeleſs, from 
the natural paſſages of the body, Raleigb. 


Wijeman,” 


ment.] Containing excrements ; conſiſting 
of matter excreted from the body. Bacon. 
EXCRE/SCENCE. 7 . [ excreſco, Latin, 
EXCRE/SCENCY, Somewhat growing 
out of another without uſe, and contrary to 
the common order of production. Bentley. 
EX CRE“SCENT. a. | excreſcens, Latin. } 
That which grows out of another with pre- 
ternatural ſuperfluity, Pope, 
EXCRE/ TION. /. [excretio, Latin, ] Sepa- 
ration of animal ſubſtance, Quincy. 
EXCRE/TIVE. à. [excretus, Latin.} Hav- 
ing the power of ſeparating and ejecting 
excrements. Harvey. 
E'XCRETORY, a. [from excretion.] Hav- 
ing the quality of ſeparating and ejecting 
ſuperfluous parts. heyne. 
EX CRU TCIABLE. a. from excruciate.] Li- 
able to torment. Dict. 
To EX CRU CIATE. v. 4a. | excrucio, Lat.] 
To torture; to torment. Chapman. 
EXCUB ACTION. . [Cexcubatio, Lat.] The 
act of watching all night. 
To EXCU/LPATE. v. a, [e and culpo, Lat.] 
To clear from the imputation of a fault. 
| Clariſſa. 
EXCU/RSION, .. [excurfion, French.] 
1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or 
ſettled path. Pope, 
2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. 
| Locke, 
3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 
Arbuthnot, 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject. 
Boyle. 
EXCU'/RSIVE. a. | from excurro, Latin. ] 
Rambling ; wandering ; deviating. 
Thomſon. 
EXCU'/SABLE. a. [from excuſe.] Pardon- 
able, Raleigh. Tillotſon, 
EXCU/SABLENESS, /. | from excuſable, ] 
Pardonableneſs; capability to be excuſed, 
5 Boyle, 
EXCUSA'TION. .. [from excuſe.] Excuſe; 
lea; apologv. _ Bacon. 
EXCU/SATORY. a. I from excuſe.] Plead- 
ing excuſe; apc logetical. | 
To EXCU/SE. v. a. ſexcuſo, Latin. ] 
1. To extenuste by apology. Ben. Febnſon. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation. 
= Clarendon, 
3. To remit ; not to exact. 5 
4. To weaken or mollify cbligation to any 


thing. | South, 
5. To pardon by allowing an apology, 
Addiſon. 


6. To throw off imputation by a feigned 
apology. | 2 Cor, 
EXCU/SE, 
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EX E 
EXCU/SE. .. | 
1. Plea offered in extenuation ; apology. 
Sidney. 
2. The act of excufing or apologiſing. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
3. Cauſe for which one is excuſed, 
| Te Roſcommon, 
EXCU7SELESS. @. [| from excuſe. | That 
for which no excuſe or apology can be 
given. | Decay F Plety. 
EXCU'SER. /. [from excuſe. ] 
1. One who pleads for another. 
2. One who forgives another, 
To EXCU!SS. wv. 4. [excuſſus, Latin.] To 
ſeize and detain by law. A life. 
EXCU'SSION., /. | excuffio, Latin.] Seizure 


by law,  Aplife. 
EXECRABLE. 4. [| execrabilis, Latin, ] 
Hateful ; deteſtable; accurſed. Hecker. 


E'XECRABLY. ad. | from execrable.] Curt- 
edly ; abominably, Dryden. 
To E'XECRATE. v. 4. | execrer, Latin. ] 
To cutie; to imprecate ill upon. Temple. 
EXECR &A/TION. /. [from execrate.] Curſe; 
impr-caiion of evil. Sulling fleet. 
To E'XECT. wv. 4. | execo, Latin. } To cut 


out ; to cut away. Harvey. 


EXE CTION. /. [| from cxect̃.] The act of 


cutting out. 

To EXECUTE. v. a. [exequer, Latin.] 
1. To perform; to practiie. South. 
2. To put in act; to do what is planned, 


Locke. 

2. To put to death according to form of 

juſtice. | Davies. 

4. To put to death; to kill. Sba be p. 
EXECUTION, ſ. { from execute. ] 

1. Performance; practice. Bacon. 


2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by 
which poſlefion is given of body or goods. 
Clarendon, 
3. Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
torms of law. Creech, 
4. Deſtruction; flaughter, Hayward. 
EXECU/TIONER. , {from execution. 
1. He that puts in act, or executes. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. He that inflicts capital puniſament. 
| W:dward. 
3. He that kills; he that murthers. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. The inftrument by which any thing is 
performed. Craſhaw. 
EXECUTIVE. 2. [from execute. 
xz. Having the quality of executing or per- 
ſorming. Hate. 


2. Active; not deliberative; not legiſla- 
tive ; having the power to put in act the 

Jaws 
E'XECUTER. g. [from exe ure. ] 
1. He that periorms or executics any thing. 
Dennis, 


Swift, 


Sewift. 


E X E 
2. He that is intruſted to perform the will 
of a teſtator. , Shakeſpeare, 
3. An executioner ; one who puts other; 
to death. Shakeſpeare, 
EXE CUTERSHIP, /. [ from executer, ] The 
office of him that 1s appointed to perform 
the will of the defunct. Bacon. 
EXE CUTRIX. .. [from execute.) A vo- 
man inſtructed to perform the will of the 
teſtator. Bacon. 
EXEGE'SIS. .. [ ifiynowu. An explana- 
tion. 8 
EXEGE'TICAL. 4. [ *{ny97me;, ] Exvla. 
natory ; expoſitory. Walker, 
EXE'MPLAR. g. | exemplar, Latin. } A 
pattern; an example to be imitated. 
* Rateih, 
EXE'MPLARILY. ad. [from exemplary. 
1. In ſuch a manner as deſerves imita-ion, 
Hocvel. 
2. In ſuch a manner as may warn others. 
: Clarendon, 
EXE/MPLARINESS. /. from exemplary, 
State of ſtanding as a pattern to be. copied, 
Tilletſen. 
EXE/MPLARY, 4. [from exemplar.] * 
1. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to 
imitation, Bacon, 
2. Such as may give warning to others, 


King Charts. 
3. Such as may attract notice and imita- 
tion, Ropers, 


EXEMPLIFICA”/TION. /. {from exemplify. ] 
A copy ; a tranſcript, arb. 

To EXE/MPLIFY. v. a. [ from exemplar. | 
1. To illuſtrate by example. Hooker, 
2. To tranſcribe; to copy. 

To FXE MPT. v. a. | exemptus, Latin, | 
To privilege z to grant immunity from. 


Knolizet, 
EXE'/MPT. a. from the verb.] 
1. Free by privilege. Aylifte, 
2. Not ſubject; not liable to. 
Ben, Jobn er. 
3. Clear; not included. La. 
4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. Shokeſps 


EX E/MPTION, /. [from exempt, ] Iminu- 
nity ; privilege ; freedom from impoſts. 
| Bacon. 
EXEMPTVTIOUS. a. [from exemprus, Lat 
Separable; that which may be taken from 
another, | More. 
To EXE'NTERATE. v. a, [| exentero, Lat.] 
To embowel. | Brown, 
EXENTERATTION. ſ. exenteratio, Lat.] 
The act of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling, Brown, 
EXE/QUIAL, 4. [from excquic, Lat.] Re- 
lating to funerals. 
E/XEQUIES. ſ. without a finzular, [exe- 
the ceremony 


qpuiæ, Lat.] Funeral rites ; 
of -burial, Dryden, 
EXE R- 
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EXE RCENT. a. | exercens, Lat.] Practi- 
ſing; following any calling. Ayliffe. 
EF/XERCISE. ,. {exercitium, Latin.] | 

1. Labour of the body. | Bacon, 

2. Something done for amuſement. Bacon. 

3. Habitual action by which the body 1s 

tormed to gracefulneſs. Sidney. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to ſkill, 
5. Uſe ; actual application of any thing. 

: Hooker, 

6. Practice; outward performance. 

8 h | Addiſon. 

7. Employment. Lo. ke. 

8. Taſk ; that which one is appointed to 

perform, Matin. 

9. Act of divine worſhip whether public 

or private. Shakeſpeare. 
To E/XERCISE. v. a. [exerteo, Latin. 

I. To employ ; to engage in employment. 

Locke. 

2. To train by uſe to any act. Locke. 

3. To make ſkilful or dextergus by prac- 

. tice, Hebrews, 

4. To buſy ; to keep buly. Atterbury, 

5. To taſk; to keep employed as a penal 


injunction. Milton. 
6. To practiſe; to perſorm. Bacon. 
7. To exert; to put in uſe. Locle. 


8. To practiſe or uſe in order to habitual 


ſkill, Aadiſon. 
To E/XERCISE. v. . To uſe exerciſe; to 
labour for health. Broome. 


E'XERCISER. /. [from exerciſe.] He that 
directs or uſes exercile. 


EXERCITA/TION. /. [exercitatio, Latin. ] 


I. Exerciſe, Browvon, 

2, Practice; uſe. Felon. 
To EXE/RT. v. a, [exero, Latin. ] 

1. To uſe with an effort. Rowe, 

2, To put forth ; to perform, South, 


3. To enforce; to puſh to an effort. 
; : Dryden. 
EXERTION. ſ. ¶ from exert. ] The act of 
- exerting ; effort. 
EXE/SION. ſ. [exeſus, Latin. ] The act of 
eating through, Brown. 
EXESTUA'TION, F. f exeftus, Lat.] The 
ſtate of boiling ; efferveſcence; ebullition. 
| Boyle, 
To EXFO'/LIATE. v. n, [ex and folium, 
Latin.] To ſhell off; as a corrupt bone 
from the ſound part, Wiſeman, 
EXFOLIA/TION. ſ. [from exfoliate. | The 
proceſs by which the corrupted part of the 
bone ſeparates from the ſound. M, ſeman, 
EXFO'LIATIVE. a, from exfoliate.] That 
which has power of procuring exfoliation, 
Wiſeman. 
EXHA'LABLE. a. { from exhale. ] That 
which may be evaporated, | Boyle, 
EXHALA'TION, . [exhalatio, Latin. | 
1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in 
vapours, 


 W-& 2 


2. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out in 
vapours. 

3. That which riſes in vapours. 
To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exbalo, Latin. 
1. To ſend or draw cut vapours or fumes. 

| Temple. 
2. To draw out, Shakeſpeare. 
EXHA'/LEMENT. /. [from exbale.] Matter 


Milton. 


exhaled; vapour. Broxun. 
To EXHAUST. wv. 4. 
1. To drain; to diminiſh. Bacon. 


2. To draw/ out totally; to draw till no- 
thing is left. Locke. 


EXHA/USTION. . [ from exhauſt. J The 


act of drawing, 
EXHA'USTLES*®. a. | from exhauf,] Not 
to be emptied ; inexhauſtible, Blackmore, 
To EXHYBIT. v. a. [exhibeo, Latin, ] 
1. To offer to view or uſe ; to offer or pro- 
poſe, Clarendon, 
2. To ſhow ; to diſplay. Pope. 
EXHTBITER. . from exbhibit.] He that 
offers any thing. Shakeſpeare, 


EXHIBITION, /. [from exhibit.] 
1. The act of exhibiting; diſplay; ſetting 
forth. Grew, 
2. Allowance ; ſalary; penſion, Scvifr. 


To EXHI/LARATE. v. a. [exbilaro, Lat.] 
To make cheerful; to cheer ; to fill with 
mirth, Philips. 

EXHILARA'TION. /. | from exbilarare. } 
1. The act of giving gaiety. 

2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Baron, 

To EXHO RT. v. 4. | exhortor, Latin, ] 
To incite by words to any good action. 

t Common Prayer. 

EXHORTA/TION. /. [from exbort.] 

1. The act of exhorting ; incitement to 
good. 
2. The form of words by which one is ex- 
horted. | Shakeſpeare. 

EXHO'RTATORY. 4. {| from exbort. ] 
Tending to exhort, 

EXHO/RTER. /. {from exbort.] One who 
exhorts. 

To EXVCCATE. v. 4. | exficco, Lat.] To 
dry. 

EXICCA/TION,. /. ¶ from exiccate.] Are- 
faction; act of drying up; ſtate of being 
dried up. | Bentley. 

EXICCATIVE. 2. | from exiccate, ] Dry- 
ing in quality. 

E'XIGENCE. 2 

E/XIGENCY. 5 1 | 
1. Demand; want'z need. Atterbury, 
2. Preſſing neceſſity; diſtreſs ; ſudden de- 
caſion. 

E'XIGENT. ſ. [exigens, Latin.] : 

1. Prefiing buſineſs; occafion that requires 
immediate help. Maller. 
2. [A law term. ] A writ ſued when th 
defendant is not to be found. 5 
3. End. Shakeſ,e "a, 
3 


Atterbury. ; 


Pope. 
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" EXIGUITY. /, [ehiguitas, Latin,] Small- 


neſs ; diminutiveneſs. Baye. 
EXVGUOUS. 2. Legau, Latin.] Small; 
diminstise; little, Harvey. 
EXILE. /. [exilium; Latin.) 
1. Raniſhment; ftate of being baniſhed. 


Shakeſpeare., 


2. The perſon baniſhed. Dryden. 
EXILE. a. | exits, Latin. ] Small; ſlen- 
der; not full. : 0 Bacon. 
To E'XILE. v. a. | from the noun. } To 
baniſh ; to drive from a coùntry. 5 

: Shakeſpeare. 


_ EXILEMENT. . | from exiic. ] Baniſh- 


ment. Metron. 
EXILIVTION. f. f exilitio, Latin.] Slen- 
derneſs ; ſmalneſs. Cerro. 


EXITMIOUS. a. [eximius, Lat.] Famous; 


eminent. « 
EXINANFTION. ſ. | exinavitis, Latin. |] 
Privation; loſs. Decay of Piety, 
To EXVST, v. a. [exifo, Latin.) To be; 
to have a being, * " South, 
EXFSTENCE. Z . [ cxifentia, low Lat.] 
— State of being; actual 
poſſeſſion of being. Dryden. 
EXI'STENT. &. [from ex.] In being; 
in poſſeſſion of being. den. 
1. Opinion. 
2. Eſteem. 


r. Laus. 


EXISTIM ACTION. /. [eri inaie, Latin. 


- 


1, The term ſet in the margin of plays to 
- mark the time at which the player gaes 


off, a 

2. Receſs ; departure; 2& of quitting the 

theatre of life. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Paſſage out of any place, Clahville. 
4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. 


Woodward. 
EXVTIAL. 7 a. DeftruQtive ; fatal ; mortal. 
EXI'TIOUS. Harvey. 


EXO DOs. 7 /. [#::30-.] Departure; jour- 
EXOD . ney from a place: the ſecond 
book of Moſes is ſo called, becauſe it de- 
ſeribes the journey of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt. | Hale, 
EXOLE'TE. 4. [exoletus, Lat.] Obſolete ; 
out of uſe. Di#. 
To EXO'LVE. v. 4. | exoboo, Latin. ] To 
looſe ; to pay. . Di#. 
EXC/MPHALOS, /. [Lit and 44$aaS-.] A 
navel rupture. : 
To EXO/NERATE. v. a. [exmere, Latin. ] 
To unload; to diſburthen. Ray. 
EXONERA'/TION, ſ. ¶ from cxonerate.] 
The act of diſburthening. Grew. 
EXO/PTABLE. 4. [ereptabilis, Lat.] De- 
ſireable; to be ſought with eagerneſs or 
defire. 
E'XORABLE. a. [ exerabilis, Latin, } To 
be moved by intreaty. 
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EXO/RBIT ANCE. 8 
EXO'RBITANCY. © J. [ from exorbirar, ] 
1. The a& of going out of the track pre- 
ſcribed. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Enormity; groſs deviation from rule or 
right. Dryden, 
3 Boundleſs depravity, Garth, 
EXO'RBITANT. a. | ex and orders, Lat. 
1. Deviating from the courſe appointed or 
rule eſtabliſhed, Weoaward, 
2. Anomalous; not comprehended in a 
ſettled rule or method. Hooker, 
3- Enormous ; beyond due proportion; ex- 
_ _ ceflive, | Addiſon, 
To EXO'RBITATE. v. . f ex and i, 
Latin, ] To deviatez to ge out of the 
track. Bentley, 
To E/XORCISE. v. a, [*fogni7o, } 
1. To adjure by ſome holy name. 
2. To drive away by certain forms of adju- 
ration. g 
3. To purify from the influence of maliz- 
nant ſpirits. Dryder, 
E'XORCISER. g. | from exvrcjſs, ] One 
who practiſes to drive away evil ſpirits, 
E'XORCISM. / *FZogx40 j46;. The form 
of adjuration, or religious ceremony by 
which evil and malignant ſpirits are driven 
eva Harvey, 
E'XORCIST,. /. [#o2xirns.] 
1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or re- 
ligious acts, drives away malignant fpirits, 


| As, 
2. An enchanter; a conjurer, Impro- 
erly, Shakeſpeare, 


== , 
EXO'RDIUM. ſ. I Latin, ] A formal-pre- 


face; the proemial part of a compoſition, 
May. 
EXORNA'TION, ſ. [exornatio, Lat.] Or- 
nament; deeoration; embelliſhment. 
Haber. 
EXO/SSATED. 4. [exzſſatus, Latin. ] De- 
prived of bones. Dic. 
EXOSTO'SIS, /. [ex and sien. Any pro- 
tuberance of a bone that is not natural. 
rincy. 
EXO'SSEOUS, 2. [ex and off, Latin. ] 
Wanting bones; boneleſs. Brown, 
EXO'TICK. a. | t*w71-5;. ] Foreign; not 
produced in our own country. Evelyn. 
EXO'TICK. ſ. A foreign plant.  Addijon. 
To EXPA ND. v. a. [es pando, Latin. ] 
1. To ſpread; to lay open as a net or ſneet. 
2. To dilate; to ſpread out every way. 
| Arbuthnet. 
EXPANSE. {. [ expanſum, Lat, JA body widely | 
extended without inequalities. Savage. 
EXP ANSIBVLITY. /. { from exparjible. ] 
Capacity of extenſion; poſſibility to be ex- 
panded, Grew, 
EXPA'NSIBLE. 4. [from expanſus, Latin-] 
Capable to be extended, | 2 
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EXPANSION. ſ. [from expand.} : 
. The ftate of being expanded into a wider 


ſurface. Bentley. 
2. The act of ſpreading out. Grew, 
3. Extent ; ſpace to which any thing 1s 
extended, Lecke, 
4. Pure ſpace, as diſtinct from ſolid matter, 
Locke, 

EXPAINSIVE, a. [from expand.] Having 
the power to ſpread into a wider —— 
Ea ay. 

To EXPATIATE, v. 2. [expaticr, Lat.] 


1. To range at large. Addiſon, 
2. To enlarge upon in language. ZBreome. 


3. To let looſe; to allow to range. 
| Dryden, 
To EXPE CT. v. a. [expefo, Latin. 
1. To have a previous apprehenſion of eĩ- 
ther good or evil. | 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 


Dryden. 

To EXPF'CT, v. x, To wait; to ſtay. , 

a 3 00. 

EXPE'CTABLE. 4. [from expe#.)] To be 

expected, | Brown, 
EXPE/CTANCE. 


EXPECTANCY. J /, [from expe] 


1. The act or ſtate of expecting. 
: Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. Something expected. Shakeſpeare. 
. Hope, f Shakeſpeare. 
EXPE/CTANT, a. [French, ] Waiting in 
expectation. : Swift, 
EXPECTANT. . 13 expe, | One 
who waits in expectation of any thing. 


| Pope, 
EXPECTA'TION, /. [expeFatio, Lain 
I, The act of expecting. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The gate of expeCting either with hope 
or fear, 8 Rogers, 
3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. 
Pſaims, 
4. The object of happy expeRation ; the 
Meſſiah expected. Milton. 
5. A ſtate in which ſomething excellent is 
expected from us. Otcoay. 
EXPE/ CT ER. /. [from expe&.] 
I, One who has hopes of ſomething. - 
h | Swift, 
2. One who waits for another. Shakeſpeare, 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a, [ex and pettus, 
Latin,} To eject from the breaſt. 


Arbuthnot. - 


EXPE'CTORATION. / [ from erpecto- 
rate, | 

i, The act of diſcharging from the breaſt, 
2. The diſcharge which is made by cough- 
ing. Arbuthnet, 

EXPE/CTORATIVE, a. [from expectorate.] 
Having the quality of promoting expecto- 
ration. Harvey. 

EXPEPDIENCR. Hs 

IXPE/DIENCY, 3 / (from expedient] 
Vos, 1, | . 


E XP 


1. Fitneſs; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an 


end. South. 
2. Expedition; adventure. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Haſte; diſpatch. Shakeſpeare. 


EXPE/DIENT. 4. [expedit, Latio.] 
1. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable. Till. 
2. Quick; expeditious. Shakeſpeare, 
EXPE'DIENT. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
I. That which helps forward, as means 
to an end, Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſhift; means to an end contrived in 
an exigence, Woodward, 
EXPEDIENTLY. ad, [from expedient.] 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably ; conveniently, 
2. Haſtily ; quickly, Shakeſpeare. 
To E'XPEDITE. v. 4. [expedio, Latin, ] 
1. To facilitate; to free frem impedis 


ment. WEE Milton. 
2. To haſten; to quicken. Swift. 


3. To diſpatch ; to iſſue from a publick 

office, Bacong 
E'XPEDITE. a, | expeditus, Latin. ] 

1. Quick; haſty; ſoon performed, 


Sundys. 
2. Eaſy; diſencumbered; clear, Hooker. 
3. Nimble; active; agile. Tillotſom 
4. Light armed. Bacon. 


E'XPEDITELY, ad, [from expedite.] With 
quickneſs, readineſs, haſte. Grew, 
EXPEDVTION, ſ. [from expedite, ] 
1. Haſte; ſpeed ; activity. Hooker, 
2. A march or voyage with martial inten- 
tions. Shakeſpeares 
To EXPF/L. v. a, [expells, Latin. ] 
1. To drive out; to force away. Hurra. 
eg. To eject; to throw out. Bacon. 
3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of 
. reſidence, Dryden. 
EXPE/LLER. ſ. [from expel. J One that 
expels or drives away. | 
To EXPE'ND. v. a. [expendo, Latin.] Te 
lay out; to ſpend,  - Hayward. 
EXPE'NSE. /. | expenſum, Latin, ] Coſt; 
charges; money expended, Ben. Fohnſon. 
EXPE/NSEFUL. 4. [| expenſe and full, ] Coſts 
ly ; chargeable, otton. 
EXPE/NSELESS, @. from expenſe. ] With- 
out coſt, Milton. 
EXPE/NSIVE. a. [from expenſe.] | 
1. Given to expenſe; extravagant; luxu- 
rious. Temple, 
2, Coftly ; requiring expenſe, 
3. Liberal; generous ; diſtributive, 
Spratte 
EXPE/NSIVELY, ad. With great expenſe. 
Swift. 
EXPE/NSIVENESS. /. Þ from exper/ive. ] 
1. Addiction to expenſe; extravagance, 
2. Coſtlineſs. Arbutbnos 
EXPERIENCE. ſ. [experientia, Latin, ] 
1. Practice; frequent trial. Naleigb. 


2. Knowledge gained by trial and practice. 
X x 


. Sbakeſpgare. 
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To EXPERIENCE. v. 2. 


1. To try; to practiſe. 

2. To know by practice. 
EXPERIENCED. perticipial a. | 

. Made ſkilful by experience. Lacie. 

2. Wiſe by long practice. ET o 2 
EXPE/RIENCER. . One who makes trials; 
a praQtiſer of experiments. Digby. 
EXPERIMENT. fe lexperimentum, Latin.] 

Trial of any thing; ſomething done in 

order to diſcover an uncertain or unknown 


efe@q, Bacon, 
To EPS RIMENT. d.. 4. {from the noun. ] 
To try; to ſearch out by trial. Roy, 


EXPERIME” NTAL. @. 
1. Pertaining to experim nt. 
2. Built upon experiment. Brown, 
. Known by ex xpertment or trial, Newt*n, 
EXPERIMENT ; LL. ad. [from en peri- 
mental.] By N by trial. Erelyn. 
EXPERTM ENTER. from exper! ment.] 
One who makes „Adee Digby. 
EXPERT. a. | expertus, Latin 
1. Skilful ; addreſsful; intelligent in bu- 
k Fneſe. Prior. 
2. Ready; dexterous. . 90 
"2: Skilful by practice cr experience, Bacen 
EX PE*'RTLY. ad. | from expert. ] In a 
ſkilful ready manner. 
EXVE'RTNESS. ſ. [from expert, ] Skill; 
readineſs. Kola. 
EXPIABLE, 2. Capable to be expiated. 
To E'XPIATE. 2. 4. [ expio, Latin, ] 
1. To annul th guilt of a crime by ſub- 
ſequent acts of piety ; to attone for. 
Bacon, 
2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
e 2 {from expiate. | 
The act of expiating or attoning for 
hy crime. 
The means b, 
eri mes; attonement. Dryden. 
3. practices by which ominous prodigies 
were averted. Hayo ard. 
E'XPIATORY. «. ſrom expiate. | Having 
the power of ex iat! on. Hcoler. 
EXPILAIION. /. I., vilatio, Lat. ] Rob- 
bery, 
EXPIRATION. 7. [from expire. 
x. That act ot: reſpiration which thruſts 
the air out of tho lungs Arbuthnat, 
A. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 
Rambler, 
3. Evaporation ; att of fuming out. 
4. Vapour ; matter expired, Hacor. 
The ceſtation of any thing to which 
Mts + is figuratively aſcribed. Boyle. 
6. The concluſion of any limited time. 
Clarendon. 
To EXPIRE. v. a, expire, Latin. 
1. To breathe out. Spenſer. 
* ®. To exbalc; to 1: end out in exhalations. 
Witdvard. 


s by which we attone for 


1 
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3+ To cloſe; to bring to an end, 
Hubberd's Tale, 
To EXPIRE, v. . 
To make an cmifſion of the breath, 


2. To die; to breathe the laſt, Pipe, 
3. To peiiſh, to lail; to be deſtroyed, 


Fo. erſer. 

4. To fiy out with a blaſt. | Dryder, 
5. To conclude; to come to an end. 

SLakeſps 'are, 


To EXPLA'IN. v. a. [ explans, Lat.] To 
expound ; to illuſtrate; to clear, Gay, 
EXPLA'INABLE. a, [from exilain,] Ca- 
pable of being explained, Brown, 
EXPL A!'INER, Fo [ from explain, |] Expo- 
ſitor; interpreter; commentator, 
EXPLANA'TION. /. [from explain, 
1. The act of explaining or interpreting. 
2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or in- 


terpreter, Swift, 
EXPLA NATORY. a. 1 from explair.] 
Containing explanation, Suff. 


EXPLETIVE. /. [cæpletivur, Lat.] 8 Sores 
thing uſed only to take up room. Sf, 


' EXPLICABLE, a, [from explicate.] Ex- 


plainable ; poſſible to be explained, 
Hale, B ple, 
To EXPLIC ATE. v. 4. [eæplico, Latin. 
1. To unfold; to expand. Blacknure, 
2. To explain; 5 clear. Taylor. 
EXPLICA”TION. g. {from explicate, J 
1. The act of Opening: untolding or ex· 
panding. 
2. The act of explaining ; interpretation; 
. e Hocker. 
The ſenſe given by an explainer. Burr. 
EXPLICAT IVE. a. [from explicate.] Har- 
ing a tendency to explain. Malts. 
EXPLICA TOR. /. [from explicate.] Ex- 
pounder; interpreter; explainer. 
EXPLT CIT. 42. [cxplicitus, Latin.) Un- 
folded; plain; clear z not merely implied, 
Furr, 
EXPLICITLY. ad. from explicit.) Plain- 
ly; direaly ; not merely by inference, 
Government of the Tongat, 
To EXPLO'DE. v. 4. [explido, Latin. 
1. To drive out diſgracefully with ſome 
noiſe of contempt. Rojcammin, 
2. To drive out with noiſe and violence, 
Blact mores 
EXPLO'DER. f. [from explede.] An biſſer; 
one who drives out with open contempt. 
EXPLOIT, ſ. [expletum, Latin.] A de- 
fign accompliſhed; an atchievement; 4 
ſucceſsful attempt. Dette. 
To EXPLO!IT, v. a, from the noun.] To 


perform; to atchicve, Camden. 
To EXPLO'RATE. w. a, [explore Luis 
To ſearch out, Brow! 


EXPLORA'TION. ſ. from explorte 


Search ; ment , 7 775 


Res 3 * be; 


—— 


EXPLORA'TOR. ſ. [from explorate. ] One 
who ſearches; an examiner, 

EXPLO'RATORY. a. [ from explorate.] 
Searching; examining. 

To EXPLO/RE. v. a. [explore, Latin, } To 
try; to ſearch into; to examine by trial. 


Boyle, 
EXPLOREMENT. ſ. I from explore. |} 
Search; trial. Brown. 


EXPLO'SION. ſ. [from explode.] The act 
of driving out any thing with noiſe and 
violence, Woodward. Newton, 

EXPLOYSIVE. a. [from explode, ] Driving 
out with noiſe and violence, Moodevard, 

EXPO!NENT. /. {from expono, Lat.] Ex- 
ponent of the ratio, or proportion between 

. any two numbers, or quantities, is the ex- 
ponent arifing when the antecedent is di- 
vided by the conſequent: thus fix is tre 
exponent of the ratio which thirty hath to 
five. : Herris, 

EXPONE!NTIAL.. a. from exponent, | Ex- 
ponential curves are ſuch as partake both 
of the nature of algebraick and tranſcen- 
dental ones. | Harris, 


Tc EXPO'RT. v. a. [exporte, Latin. ] To 


carry out of à country. Addiſon, 
EXPORT. /. {from the verb.] Commo- 

6ity carried out in traffick. oP 
EXbORTATION. .. [from export, ] The 

act or practice of carrying out commodities 


into other countries. Swift. 


To EXPO'SE. v. a. | expofitum, Latin. | 
1. To lay open; to make liable to. Prior, 
2. To put in the power of any thing. 
Dryden. 
3. To lay open; to make bare, Dryden, 
4. To lay open to cenſure or ridicule. 


Dryden. 
8. To lay open to examination. L: che, 
6. To put in danger. Clarenden, 
7. Tocaſt out to chance. Prior. 
8. To cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe, 

Addiſon, 


EXPOSUVTION. ſ. [from expoſe. ] 
1. The fituation in which any thing is 
placed with reſpect to the ſun or air. 
Arbuthz:t, 
2, Explanation; interpretation. Dryden, 
EXPO'SITOR. f. {expeſitor, Latin, ] Ex- 
plainer ; expounder ; interpreter. South, 
To EXPO'STULATE. . a. cpu, Lat.] 
To canyaſs with another; to altercate; 
to debate. Cotton. 
EXPOSTULAYTION. {. [from expeſulate.] 
1. Debate; altercation; diſcuſſion of an 
affair. Speftator, 
2, Charge; accuſation, Waller. 
EXPOSTULA!TOR. J. [ from exeſtalate.] 
One that debates with another without 
open rupture. | 
EXPO'STULATORY, a. [from expflulate.] 
Containing expoſtulation. L* Eftrange, 
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EXPOSURE, /, [from expoſe.] 
1. The act of expoſing or ſetting out ts 
obſervation. 4 
2. The fate of being open to obſe vaticn. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſtate of being expoſed to any thing. 
Shakeſtcar Eo 
4. The ſtate of being in danger. b 
S b2keſprare, 
5. Expaſition; ſituation, Eulyn, 
To EXPO!UND. ,. 4. | expono, Latin. | 
1. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 
Raleigh. 
2. To examine; to Jay open, Hudibras, 
EXPO0 UNDER. ,., {from expound. } Ex- 
plainer ; interpreter, | Hocker. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a. ſexpreſſus, Latin. 
1. To copy; to reſemble; to repreſent. .' 
Dryden. 
2, To repreſent by any of the imitetive 
arts: as poetry, ſculpture, painting. 
Smith. 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to utter; to declare. Milten; 
4. To ſhow or make known in any man- 
ner, Prior. 
8. To denote ; to deſignate. 
6. To ſqueeze out; to force out by com- 
preſſion. Bacon. 
7. To extort by violence, Ben. Jobn on. 
EXPRE'SS. a. [from the verb.] : 
1. Copied; reſembling; exactly like, 
Milton. 
2. Plain; apparent; in direct terme. 
Hooker, Ben. Johnſon, 
3. Clear; not dubious. Sri ling fleets 
4. On purpoſe; for a particular end. 
| Atterbary, 
EXPRESS. ſ. ¶ſrem the adjective.] 
I, A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. Clarendon. 
2. A meſſage ſent. King Charles. 
3. A declaration in plain terms, Morris, 


EXPREISSIBLE. 4. [from expreſs. ] 


1. That may be uttered or declared. 
FWocawvard, 
2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or 
_expreſſion, 

EXPRE!SSION, /. [from expreſs.] 
1. The act or power of repreſenting any 
thing. : Held. 
2. The form or caſt of language in which 
any thoughts are uttered, Buckingham, 
3. A phraſe; a mode of ſpeech, 

4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing by a preſs, Arbuthnot. 

EAPRE'SSIVE. a. [from expreſs.] Having 
the power of utterance or repreſentation, 

Pope. Rogers. 

EXPRE/SSIVELY. ad. [from expreſſives] 
In a clear and repreſentative way, 

EXPRE'SSIVENESS. . [from expreſſive] 
The power of expreſſion, or repreſentation 


by words, Addiſon. | 
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EXPRESSLY. ad. [from erpreſi.] In di- EXSPUITION, / [ expus, Lat.] A dit. 


rect terms; plainly; not by implication. 


charge by ſpitting, 


Srilling fleet. EXSUICTION, /. [eruge, Lat.] The 20 


PXPRE/SSURE. ſ. [from expreſs, ] 
1. Exprethon ; utterance. 
2. The form ; the likeneſs repreſented. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
3. The mark; the impreſſion. Shakeſpeare. 


To EXPRO/BRATE. v. 4. ſexprebro, Lat. | 


To charge upon with reproach; to ime 
pute openly with blame; to upbraid. 
Brown, 
EXPROBRA'/TION. /. [from exprobrate. ] 
Scornful charge; reproachful accuſation, 
Hooker, 
To EXPRO'PRIATE, v. 3. ſex and pre- 
Prius, Latin.] To make no longer our 
OWN. Boyle. 
To EXPU'GN. v. a. [expugne, Lat.] To 
eanquer ; to take by aſſault. 
n.] Con- 
queſt; the act of taking by ank. Sandys, 
Te EXPU'LSE. v. 4. [expulſus, Lat,] To 
drive out; to force away, Bacon. Broome, 
EXPULSION. /., {from expu/ſe.] 
2. The act of expelling or driving out. 


Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being dyven out. 
Raleigb. Stilling fleet, 
EXPU'LSIVE. 2. 5 expulſe,] Having 
the power of expulſion. 
EXPU/NCTION. ſ. [from expunge, ] Abo- 
lition. 


To EXPU/NGE. ». a, [expurge, Lat.] 


1. To blot out; to rub out. Swift. 
2, To efface; to annihilate. Sandys, 
EXPURGA'TION. ſ. f[expurgatio, Lat. 

1. The act of purging or cleanſing. 
Wijeman, 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of 
errour or falſhood. Brown. 
EXPURGATORY, 4. [expurgatorivs, Lat.] 
Employed in purging away what is nox ious, 
Brown. 

EXQUISITE. 2. [exgu/firus, Latin. } 
s. Farſought 5 excellent; conſummate; 
complete, Raltigh, 
2. Conſummately bad, King Charles. 
EXQUISITELY, ad, Perfeftly; com- 
pletely, Wotton. Addiſon. 
E'XQUISITENESS, .. { from exguijire. ] 
Nicety ; perfection. Boyle, 
E'XSCRIPT. ,. [exfcriprum, Lat.] A copy; 

a writing copied from another, 

. a. [from exficcate.] Pry- 
ing; having the power to dry up. 
1 5 Fe 12 5 Wiſeman. 
To EXSI/CCATE, v. a, [exficco, Latin, ] 
To dry. Brown, 
EXSICCA'TION, /, [from exficcate.] The 
act of drying. Brecon, 
RXSIFCCATIVE. 3. from exficcate. | Hav- 
ug che power ef drying 


* 


B 
Shakeſpeare. EXSUDA'TION, / [from exudo, Latin, | 


of ſucking out, ole, 
A ſweating; an extillation, Derhan, 

To EXSU/FFOLATE, v. a. To whiſper ; 
to buzz in the ear, Shakeſpeare, 

EXSUFFLA'TION, /. [ex and ſufflo, Lat.] 
A blaſt working underneath, Bacon, 

To EXSU'SCITATE. v. a. | exſuſcits, Lat.] 
To rouſe up; to ſtir up. 

E'X TANCY. /. {from extart.] Parts rifng 
up above the reſt. Boyle, 

E'XTANT. g@, [extars, Latin. 

1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above 
the reſt. Rav, 
2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. Grauct, 

EXTA'TICAL, \ 

EXTATICK, F © [#02716] 

1, Tending to ſymething external. yl, 
2. Rapturous. Pepe, 

EXTE'MPOR AL. a. \ extemporalis, Latin. 
1. Uttered without premeditation ; quick; 
ready; ſudden, Meter. 
2. Speaking without premeditatlon. 

Ben. Fehn/on, 

EXTEMPORALLV. ad. ¶ from ext nol] 
Quick y; without premeditation. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

EXTEMPORA'NEOUS. a. [ extemporancur, 
Lat.] Without premeditation ; ſudden. 

EXTE'/MPORARY, a, | extemporareus, Lat.] 
Uttered or performed without premedita- 
tion; ſudden; quick, Mere, 

EXTE'/MPORE, ad. | extempore, Latin. ] 
Without premeditation; ſuddenly ; _ 

nb. 

gr e ee [from exlenpere.] 

The faculty of ſpeaking or acting with-. 
out pre meditation. 

To EXTEMPORIZ E. v. n. [from c- 
fore,] To ſpeak extempore, or without 
premeditation, South, 

To EXTE'ND. v. 4. [extende, Lat.] 

1. To ſtretch out towards any part. Pye, 
2. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe; to ex- 


pand. Lacle, 
3. To widen to a large e 0 
ce. 


4. To ſtretch into aſſignable dimenſions; 
to make local; to magnify ſo as to fil 
ſome aſſignable ſpace, Pritr. 
5. To enlarge; to centinue. Pope, 
6. To encreaſe in force or duration. 
-J haleſpear te 
7. Toenlarge the comprehenſion of an 
pofition. Hooker, 
$. To impart; to communicate, Flut. 
9. To ſeize by a courſe of law. Hudibrs 
EXTE/NDER. /. [from extend, ] The pere 


| i thing 1s 
ſon or inſtrument by which any Wiſemane 


extended. EXTEND» 


E X T 


TENDIBLE. a. ſrom extend.] Ca- 
* af extenſion. [ Arbuthnot. 
EXTENDLESSN ESS. /. { from extend. * 
Unlimited extenſion. | Hate. 
EXTENSIBVLITY. /. I from extenfibte. ] 
The quality of being extenſible, Grew, 
EXTE/NSIBLE. 4. [extenſio, Latin.] 
1. Capable of being ſtretched into length 
or breadth. Holder. 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger 
comprehenſion. Glanwille. 
' EXTE/NSIBLENESS, ,. I from extenfible. ] 
Capacity of being extended, 
EXTENSION. /. [from extenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of extending. 
2. The ſtate of being extended. Burnet. 
EXTENSIVE. a. [ extenſfous, Lat.] Wide; 
large. Watts. 
EXTENSIVELY. ad. [ from extenfive. ] 
Widely ; largely. | Watts, 
EXTE/NSIVENESS. ſ. [from extenſsve. ] 
1. Largeneſs; diffuſiveneſs ; wideneſs. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Pcfſibility to be extended. Kay. 
EXTENSOR. ſ. The muſcle by which 
any limb is extended. 
EXTE/NT, participle. from extend. ] Ex- 
tended. Spenſer. 
EXTE NT. ſ. [extentus, Latin. 
1. Space or degree to which any thing is 
extended, Milton. 
2. Communication; diſtribution. Shakeſp. 
3. Execution; ſeizure. Shakeſpeare. 
To EXTENUATE. v. #. | extenuo, Lat.] 


1. To leſſen; to make ſmall. Grew. 
2, To leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 

| Dryden. 

3. To leſſen; to degrade; to diminiſh in 

+ honour, Milton. 

4. To leſſen; to palliate. Milton. 


5. To make lean, 
EXTENUA'TION, ſ. [from extenuate. 
1. The act of repreſenting things leis ill 
than they are; palliation. | 
2. Mitigation; alleviation of puniſhment. 
| Atterbury. 
3. A general decay in the muſcular fleſh 
of the whole body, Quincy, 
EXTE/RIOR, #2, a Latin.] Out- 
ward; external; not intrinſick. Hoyle. 
EXTE/RIORLY, ad. [from eæterior.] Out- 
wardly ; externally. Shakeſpeare. 
To EXTE'RMINATE.. v. a. L extermino, 
Lat.] To root out; to tear up; to drive 
away. : Bentley. 
EXTERMINATTION. / Deftruftion ; ex- 
ciſion. Bacon. 
EXTERMINA/TOR, „ [extermirator, Lat.] 
The parſon or inſtrument by which any 
thing is deſtroyed. | 
To EXTE'RMINE, . a. 


: [ extermino, Lat,] 
To exterminate, 


Shakeſpeare, 


EXTERN. a. externus, Latin, ] 
1. External; outward ; vifible. Shale pp. 
2. Without itſelf; not inherent; not in- 
trinfick. Dighy. 

EXTERNAL. a. [externus, Latin, ] 

1. Outward ; not proceeding from itſelf 
oppoſite to internal, Tillotſons 
2. Having the outward appearanee. 

g Stilling fleet. 

EXTE'RNALLY. ad. from external.] Out- 
wardly, Taylor. 

To EX TTL. v. #. [ex and fill, Lat.] Te 
drop or diſtil from. 

EXTILLA/TION. ſ. | from ex and fills, 
Lat.] The act of falling in drops. 

A Derbam. 

To EXTUMULATE, v. a. [extimulo, Lat.] 
To prick ; to incite by ſtimulation. Brown. 

EXTIMULA*TION. /. | from extimulatio, 
Lat.] Pungency ; power of exciting mo- 
tion or ſenſation. Bacon. 

EXTI'NCT, a. [extinfus, Lat.] 

1. Extinguiſhed ; quenched ; put out, 


P ope. ; 


2, At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſ- 
ſion. ä Dryden. 


» Aboliſhed ; ont of force, Ali ge. 
EXTINCTION. . Lextinctio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing. 

ä Brown, 

2. The tate of being quenched, Harvey. 

3. Deſtruction; exciſion, Ropers. 

4. Suppreſſion. | Themſon. 

To EXTI/NCUISH. ». a. [extingus, Lat.] 


1. To put out ; to quench, Dryden, 
2. To ſuppreſs; to deftroy, Hayroard. 
3. Te cloud; to obſcure. Shakeſpeare. 


EXTIVNGUISHABLE, a, ¶ from extinguiſo.] 
That may be quenched, or deftroyed, 

EXTINGUISHER. . ¶ from extinguiſh. ] 
A hollow cone put upon a candle to quench 
it. | Callier. 


EXTIVNGUISHMENT,. /. [from extinguiſb.] 


I, Extinction; ſuppreſſion; act of quench- 
ing. Dawes, 
2. Adolition ; nullification, Hooker. 
3. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion. 

| Davies. 

To EXTVRP, v. a. [ extirpo, Latin. ] To 
eradicate ; to root out. Shakeſpcare. 

To EXTVRPATE. wv. a. ¶ extirpo, Latin, J 

To root out; to eradicate ; to exſeind. 

: . Locke. 
EXTIRPA'TION. ſ. [from extirpate.] The 
act of rooting out; eradication ; exciſion. 

| | Tillatſon, 
EXTIRPA/TOR. .. [from extirpate.] One 

who roots out ; a deſtroyer. 
EXTISPVCIOUS, a. | extiſpicium, Latin. J 
Augurial ; relating to the inſpection of en- 


trails, Brown. 
To EXTO/L, v. 4. | extollo, Lat ist Ta 
. | priſe; 
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EXT 


praiſe; to magnify; to laud; to celebrate. 

Dryden. 

EXTOLLER. /. [from exto!.] A praiſer; 
a magnifier. 


EX TO RSIVE. . | from extort.] Having 


the quality of drawing by violent means. 

EXTO'/RSIVELY. ad. ¶ from extetſive.] In 
an extorſive manner; by violence. 

To EX TO RT. v. 2. [ extorgues, extor:us, 
Latin.] 

1. To draw by force; to force away; to 
wreſt ; to wring from one. Rowe, 
2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. 

| Sperſer, 

To EXTO'RT. v. 3. To practiſe oppreſſion 
and violence. Davies. 

EXTO'RTER. /. [from extert.] One who 
practiſes opprefiion.! Camden, 

EXTOR'TION. ſ. [from extort.] 

1. The act or practice of gaining by vio- 
Jence and rapacity. Davies. 
2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly 
taken away. King Charles, 

EXTO/RTIONER, f. [ from extortion. ] 
One who practices extortion, Camden, 

To EXTRA'CT. v. a. | extractum, Latin, ] 

1. To draw out of ſomething. Baton, 
2. To draw by chem ical operation. 

' Pbilips, 

3. To take from ſomething. Milton, 

4. To draw out of any containing body. 


| Burnet, 
6. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger 
treatiſe, | Saif. 


FXTRACT, /. [from the verb. 
7. The ſobſtance extracted; the chief parts 


drawn from any thing, | Boyle, 
2. The chief heads drawn from a bock. 
Camden. 


EXTRA/CTION. /. [extraio, Latin. 
1. The act of drawing one part out of a 
compound. Bacon. 


2. Derivation from an original; lineage; 


deſcent. Carendan. 
EXTRA'CTOR. ſ. [ Latin.] The perſon 
or inſtrument by which any thing is ex- 
tracted. | 
EXTRADICTIONARY, a@a. | extra and 
giftioc, Latin] Not conſiſting in words 
but realities. Breton. 
EXTRATUDVCITAL, a. | extra and Jadi- 
ciane, Latin,] Out of the regular courſe 
of Jegal procedure. 
EXTRA ſ[UDVFCIALLY. ad. Ina manner 
different from the ordinary courſe of legal 
procedure, Aylipe, 


EXTRAMPISSION. / [extra and mitto, Lat.] 


The act of emitting outwards. Brown, 
EXTRAMUNDAYNE. a, [extra and nun- 
dus, Lat.] Beyond the verge of the ma- 
terial world. Clanville. 


EXTRANEOUS. 2. | ext'aneur, Latin. ] 


Not belonging to any thing ; foreign, 
Woodward, 
EX TRAORDINARILLV. ad. [from extra. 
ordinary, ] | 
1. In a manner cut of the common me- 
thod and order. Hooker, 
2. Uncommonly; particularly; eminent- 
ly. Howel, 

EXTRAO/RDINARINESS../. [from extra- 
ordinary, ]  Uncommonnets ; eminence ; 
remarkableneſs. Govern. of the Tongue, 

EXTRAO'RDINARY. 4 [ extraordinarius, 

Latin, ] | 
1. Difterent from common order and me. 
thod ; not ordinary. | Davie:, 
2, Different from the common courſe cf 
law. : Ciarendon, 
3. Eminent ; remarkable; more than com- 
mon. Sidney, Stilling fleet. 

EXTRAO'RDINARY, ad. Extraordinarily, 

Addiſon, 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, a, [extra and fa- 
rect ia, Lat.] Not comprehended withia 
any pariſh, 

EXTRAPNOVINCIAL. a. [extra and r- 
vincia, Lat.] Not within the ſame pro- 
VINCE. Apiiffe, 

EXTRARE/GULAR. 2. [extra and regula, 
Latin. ] Not comprehended within a rule, 


Tajler, 

EXTRA/VAGANCE, /. eee 
EXTRA'VAGANCY, Latin. 

1. Excurſion or ſally beyond preſcribed li- 

mits. Hammond. 


2. Irregularity; wildneſs. 
3. Outrage ; violence; outrageous vehe- 
mence. Tillatſen. 
4. Unnatural tumour; bombaſt. Diyden. 
5. Waſte ; vain and ſuperfluous expence. 
Arbuthntt, 
EXTRA'VAGANT. 2. | extravagans, Lat.] 
1. Wandering out of his bounds, Shateſp, 
2. Roving beyond juſt limits or preſcribed 
methods. Dryden. 
3. Not comprehended in any thing. 
| A ile. 


4. Irregular; wild. Milton, 
5. Waſteful; prodigal ; vainly expenſive, 
; Addiſon. 


EXTRA/VAGANT. /. One who is con- 
fined in no general rule or definition. 
L' Eftrange, 
EXTRA'VAGANTLY. ad. | from extra- 
wagant. | 
1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 
Dryden, 
2. In an unreaſonable degree, Pope. 
3. Expenfively ; luxuriouſiy; waſtefully. 
EXTRA VAGANTNESS. /. | from extra- 
wagant,] Exceſs ; excurſion beyond limits, 
To EXTRA/'VACATE. v. u. | extra and 
vagor, Lat, ], To wander out 2 


XTRA- 


E X U 


EXTRAVASATED. a. [ extra and waſa, 


Latin.] Forced out of the properly con- | 


taining veſſels. Arbuthnot. 
EXTRAVASA'/TION. ſ. | from extrava- 
ſated. The act of forcing, or ſtate of 
being ſorced out of the proper containing 
veſſels. Arbuthnot, 
EXTRAVENATE. a, | extra and wena, 
Lat.] Let out of the veins. - Glanville, 
EXTRAVE/RSION, /, | extra and werfo, 
Lat.] The act of throwing out. Beyle. 
EXTRA/UGHT, part. Extracted. 
| Shake peare, 
EXTREME. 4. [extremus, Latin. ] | 
1. Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree, Hooker, 
2. Utmoſt, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Laſt; that beyond which there is no- 
thing. Dryden, 
4. Preſſing to the utmoſt degree. Hocker. 
EXTRE/ME. /. [from the adjective.] | 
1. Utmoſt point; higheſt degree of any 


thing. Milton. 

2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each 
bother; extremity, Locke, 
EXTRE'MELY, ad. [from extreme. ] 

I, In the utmoſt degree. Sidney. 

2. Very much; greatly. Swift. 


EXTREMITY. /. [extremitas, Latin. ] 
1. The utmoſt point; the higheſt degree, 
| | Hooker, 
2. The utmoſt parts; the parts moſt re- 


© mote from the middle. Hrown. 
3. The points in the utmoſt degree of op- 
poſition, Denbam. 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 
diſtance. Arbuthnet. 
5. Violence of paſſion. Spenſer, 


6. The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs, 
| Clarendon, 
To EXTRICATE, v. a. [ extrico, Latin, ] 
Jo diſembarraſs ; to ſet free any one in a 
ſtate of perplexity, | Add'ſcn. 
EXTRICA'TION, /. [from extricate.] The 
act of diſentangling. Boyle. 
EXTRUNSICAL. a, [ extrinſecus, Latin. ] 
External; outward ; not intimately belong- 
ing; not intrinſick. ; Digby. 
EXTRUNSICALLY, ad. [from extrinſical.] 
From without, Glanville, 
EXTRVNSICK,. a, [cxtrinſecus, Lat.] Out- 
ward ; external, Gov, of the Tongue, 
To EXTRU'CT. v. a, [| extruttum, Latin. ] 
To build; to raiſe; to form, | 
EXTRVU'CTOR, ſ. [ from extru@, 11 
builder; a fabricator. | 
To EXTRU/DE. v. a. [extrudo, Lat.] To 
thruſt off. MWocdvard. 
EXITIRU/STON. /. [ extruſus, Latin.] The 
act of thruſting or driving out. Burnet, 
EXTU'BERANCE, . [ex and tuber, Lat.] 
Knobs, or parts protuberant. Maxon. 


EXU/BERANCE, -/, F exuberatic, Latin, ] 


EX I 


Overgrowth 3 ſuperfluous ſhoots 3 luxuri- 
ance, Garth. 
EXU/BERANT, a. [ exuberans, Latin. 
1. Growing with ſuperfluous ſhoots ; over- 
abundant ; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. Pepe, 
2. Abounding in the utmoſt depree. 
EXU/BERANTLY. ad. | from exuberant, ] 
Abundantly, Mocdæbard. 
To EXU'/'BERATE. v. n. | exubero, Lat. } 
To abound in the higheſt degree. Boyle. 
EXU/CCOUS. a. [exſuccus, Latin, ] With- 
out juice; dry, Browns. 
EXUDA'TION, .. [from exudo, Lat.] 
1. The act of emitting in ſweat. 
2, The matter iſſuing out by ſweat from 


any body, Lacen. 
To EX U DATE. 2 v. 2. [exuds, Lat.] To 
To EX U DE. ſweat out; to iſſue by 
ſweat. Arbuthnot. 


To EXU!/LCERATE,. . @. | exulcero, Lat.] 
1. To make ſore with an ulcer, Ray. 
2. To afflict; to corrode; to enrage. 

, Milton, 

EXULCERA/TION, ſ. [from exuclerate,] 
1. The beginning eroſion, which forms an 
ulcer, Quincy, 
2. Exacerbation ; corroſion, Hooker, 

EXU*LCERATORY. a, [from exulcerate.] 
Having a tendency to caulc ulcers, 

Te EXU'LT. v. n. [exulto, Lat.] To rejoice 

above meaſure; to triumph. Hooker, 

EXU'L'TANCE, ſ. [from exu/t.] Tranſport ; 
joy; triumph. Govern. of the Tongue, 

EXULTA/TION. F. [exullatio, Lat.] Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight. Hooker, 

To EXU/NDATE, v. u. | exundo, Latin, ] 
To overflow. Di&. 

EXUNDA/TION. /. [from exundate.] Over- 
flow; abundance. Ray. 

EXU/PERABLE, ad, {[exuperabilis, Latin, ] 
Conquerable ; ſuperable ; vincible. 

EXU/PERANCE. /. | exuperantia, Latin. ] 
Overbalance; greater proportion. Brown, 

To EXU/SCITATE. v. a. [exſuſcito, Lat.] 
To ſtir up; to rouſe, 

EXU'/STION. . [exuftio, Latin.] The act 
of burning up ; conſumption by fire, 

EXUVLE. ſ. | Latin. ] Caſt ſkins ; caft 
ſhells 3 whatever is ſhed by animals. 

i ocdebard. 

EY, rA, Er. May either come from Iz, an 
iſland, or from the Saxon ea, which fig- 
nifies a water. Gibſon. 

EY/'AS. ſ. [niais, Fr.] A young hawk juſt 
taken from the neſt. Shakeſpeare. 

EY/ASMUSKET,. . A young unfledged 
male hawk, Hanmer, 

EYE, /. plural eyne, now eyes, [ eaz, Sax. ] 


1. The organ of viſion, Dryden. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge, Galatians, 
3+ Look ; countenance, Shaleſpeare. 
4. Frent; face. - Shakeſpeare, 

4 0 


k 
5. A poſture of direct oppolition. Dryden. 


6, Aſpect; regard. Bacon. 
7. Notice; attention; obſervation. Sidney. 


8. Opinion ſormed by obſervation, 
Denham, 
9. Sight ; view, Shakeſpeare. 


10. Any thing formed like an eye, 
Newton, 


11. Any ſmall perforation. 
Shakeſpeare. South, 


12. A fmall catch into which a hook goes. 


Boyle. 
T3. Bud of a plant. Evelyn, 
14. A ſmall ſhade of colour, Boyle. 
15. Power ef perception. Deuteronomy. 


To EYE. v. a. [ from the noun, ] To 
watch; to keep in view. More. 
To EYE. v. =. 
bear an appearance. Shakeſpeare, 
EY'EBALL. /. [qe and all. ] The apple 
of the eye. Shakeſpeare. 
EYEBRFGHT. /. f eapbraſa, Lat. An 
herb. 
ET EBROW. F. [ eye and &row. } The 
bairy arch over the eye. Dryden. 
EY/EDROP. fe [eye and drop.] Tear. 
Shakeſpeare, 
EY*EGCLANCE. /. [eye and glance.] Quick 
notice of the eye. Spenſer. 
EY'EGLASS. /. [eye and glaſs. ] Spectacles; 
glaſs to aſſiſt the fight. Newton. 
EY'ELESS. 3. from eye.] Without eyes; 


To appear; to ſhow; to 


EY/ELET. ſ. [&iller, Fr.] A hole throus 
which light may enter * ſmali 9 
ration, | Wiſeman, 

EY'ELID, ſ. [eye and id.] The membrane 
that ſhuts over the eye, Hader. 

EY ESERVANT. /. [qe and ſerwant.] 4 

ſervant that works only while watched. 

EVE SERVICE. /. [eye and ſervice.] Ser- 
vice performed only under inſpection. 


Coloffian, | 


EY'ESHOT, ſ. | eye and Hot. * 
glance; view. SpeRater, 
EY'ESIGHT, ſ. [eye and figbt.] Sight of 
the eye. r EI | Samut. 
EY'ESORE. . and ſore, ] Somethin 
offenfive #2 fot, þ | , Clarendon 
EYESPO'T TED. a. | eye and ſpot.] Matked 
with ſpots like eyes. Spenſer, 
EY ESTRTNG. /. [ eye and ftring, ] The 
ſtring of the eye, Shakeſpeart, 
EY'ETOOTH. - /. [ eye and tooth, } The 
tooth on the upper jaw next on each f- 
to the grinders; the fang. Ray, 
EY'/EWINKE, ſ. [eye and wink.] A wink, 
as a hint or token, Shakeſpeare, 
EYEWUTNESS, ſ. eye and a_—_ An 
ocular evidence; one who gives teſtimony 
to facts ſeen with his own eyes. Peer, 


EYRE. /. ſeyre, Fr.] The court of juftics 
C. 


itinerants. 
EV R. ſ. [from , an egg.] The place 
where birds of prey build their neſts and 
hatch, | Millan, 


es, ο Dl 


F. 


FAB 


Has in Engliſh an invariable ſound, 
F formed by compreſſion of the whole 
lips and a forcible breath. 
7 FABA CEO US. a. ſ fabaceus,Lat.] 
Having the nature of a bean. 
FA BLE. /. [ fable, French. ] 
1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome 
moral precept. Addiſon. 
2. A fiction in general. Dryden. 
3. The ſeries or contexture of events which 
conftitute a poem. Dryden. 
4+ A lye. 
To FA BLE. v. . [from the noun. ] 
x. To feign; to write not truth but fic- 


tion. Prior. 
2. To tell falſhoods. Shakeſpeare. 


To FA'BLE. v. 4. Te feign; to tell a of fab 


falſety, 
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FA'BLED, 4. [from fable.] Celebrated in 
fables, Tick. 
FA'BLER. /. [ from fable.] A dealer in 
fiction. 
To FA'BRICATE. v. 4. [ fabricor, Lat.] 
1. To build; to conſtruct. 
2. To forge; to deviſe falſely. 
FARRICA/TION, /, [from fabricate.) my 
at of building, Hake, 
FA/BRICK. /. [ fabrica, Latin, ] 
1. A building; an edifice, 
2, Any ſyſtem or compages of matt 


Witton, 
er. 
Prior. 


To FA/BRICK. &. 4. [from the noun. ]. Ki 


build; to form; to conſtr uf, 2 1 . 
FAST: 1 [ * Fr. ] Naur 


FABU- 


F AC 


FABULO/SITY. /. [ fabuleſitas, Latin. ] 
Lyingneſs ; fulneſs of ſtories. Abbot, 
FA'BULOUS, a. [ fabulsſus, Lat.] Feigned 3 
full of fables. Addiſon. 
FA/BULOUSLY, ad. [from fabulouſiy.] In 
fiction. f Brown. 


FACE. /. [ face, Fr. from facies, Lat.] 


1. The viſage. Bacon. 

2. Countenance; caſt of the features. 

Pope. 

3. The ſurface of any thing. Geneſis. 
4+ The front or forepart of any thing. 

Exzehiel. 

5, State of affairs, Milton. 

6. Appearance; reſemblance, B. Johnſon. 

7. Preſence; ſight. Dryden. 


8. Confidence; boldneſs. 
| Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon. 
9. Diſtortion of the face, Shakeſpeare, 
FACE to FAc E. 
1. When both parties are preſent. As. 
2. Without the interpoſition of other bo- 
dies, 8 Corinthians, 
To FACE. v. 2. 
I. To carry a falſe appearance. Spenſer. 
2. To turn the face ; to come in front, 
Dryden. 
To FACE. v. a. | 
1, To meet in front ; to oppoſe with con- 
fidence. : Dryden. 
2. To oppoſe with impudence. Hudibras, 
3. To ſland oppoſite to. Pope, 
4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies, 
. Addiſen. 
"= CELESS. @. [from face.] Without a 
ace, 
FACEPAI'NTER. /. [ face and painter. ] A 
drawer of portraits. 


FACEPAINTING. /. | face and painting. ] 


The art of drawing portraits. Dryden. 
FA'CET. . | Facette, Fr.] A ſmall ſur- 
face. Bacon. 


FACE'TIOUS. a. [ facetieux, Fr.] Gay; 
cheerful ; lively, Gow. of the Tengue. 
FACE!'TIOUSLY, ad. [ from facetious. ] 
Gayly ; cheerfully. 
FACE'/TIOUSNESS. /. | from facetious. ] 
Cheerful wit; mirth. 
FA'CILE. 4. [ facile, French.] 
1. Eaſy; not difficult; performable with 
little labour. Milton. Evelyn. 
2. Eaſily ſurmountable; - eaſily conquer- 
able. Milton. 
3. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe; not ſuper- 
cilious. Ben. Jobnſon. 
4. Pliant; flexible; eaſily perſuaded. 
WY | Calamy, 
To FACILITATE. v. a. [ faciliter, F r.] 
Ta make eaſy; to free from difficulty. 
© 5 Clarendon. 
FACULITY. . facilit?, F rench, ] 
6 nes to be performed ; freedom from 
ifficalty. alcigh, 
Ver. I, "ONE 


FAC 


2, Readineſs in performing ; dexterity, 


Dryden. 
3. Vitious ductility; eafineſs to be per- 
ſuaded. Bacon. 


4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; affability. South. 
FACINE'RIOUS. 3. Wicked; facinorous. 


Shakeſpeare. 
FA/CING. /. from To face.] An ornamental 
covering. Morton. 


FACI'NOROUS, a. [| Facinera, Latin, } 
Wicked; attrocious ; deteſtably bad. 

FACI/NOROUSNESS, /. [from facinarous.] 
Wickedneſs in a high degree. 

FACT. ſ. [ fa#um, Latin. 
i. A thing done; an effect produced, 


Hooker. 

2. Reality ; not ſuppoſition, Smalridge. 

3. Action; deed, Dryden. 
FA/CTION. ſ. [ faction, Fr.] 

1. A party in a ſtate. Sha beſpeare. 


2. Tumult; diſcord; diſſenſion. Clarender. 
FA/CTIONARY. */. [/actionaire, French. ] 
A party man. | Shakeſpeare. 
FA'CTIOUS. a. | faSteux, French. 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent in 


a party. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions. 
| King Charles. 


FA'CTIOUSLY. ad, [from fact aus.] In 
a manner criminally diſſenſious. X. Charles, 

FA CTIOUSNESS. /. [from Faclions.] In- 
clination to publick diſſenſion. 

FACTIVTIOUS. a. | fa&itivs, Latin, ] 
Made by art, in oppoſition to what is made 


by nature, Baoyte. 
FA/CTOR. ſ. | faFrur, Fr.] An agent 
for another; a ſubſtitute. Scutb. 


FACTORY. /. [from facter.] | 
1. A houſe or diſtrict inhabited by traders 
in a diſtant country. 

2 The traders cmbodied in one place. 

FACTO'TUM. . [ fac torum, Latin.] A 
ſervant employed alike in all kinds of 
buſineſs ; as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE. ſ. [French.} The act or man- 
ner of making any thing. 

FA CULT. . [ faculte, Fr. facultas, Lat.] 
1. The power of doing any thing; ability. 


Hooker. 
2. Powers of the mind, imagination, rea- 
ſon, memory. Soift, 


3. [In phyſick.] A power or ability to 
perform any action natural, vital, and 
animal, Quincy. 
4. A knack; habitual excellence; dex- 
terity. Clarendon. 
5. Quality; diſpoſition or habit of good 
or ill. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Power; authority. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Privilege; rightto do any thing. Hooker, 
8. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſci- 
ences ba 
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FACU ND. a. | facundus, Latin.] Elo- 


quent. 
To FA'DDLE. v. 3. 
to play. = 
To FADE. v». . { fade, French. ] 
1. To tend from greater to leis vigour; to 
grow weak, 
2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker co- 
our. Boyle. 
3. To wither, as a vegetable. Iſaiah. 
4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh. 
Addiſon. 
5. To be naturally not durable; to be 
tranſient. Locke. 
To FADE. v. a. To wear away; to te- 
duce to langvovr. Dryden. 


To trifle; to toy; 


To FADGE. ». =». [zepegzan, Saxon. ] 


1. To ſuit; to fit; to have one part con- 


ſiſtent with another. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To agree; not to quarrel, Hudibras. 
3. To ſucceed; to hit. L' Efirange. 


FACES. ſ. [Latin.] Excrements ; ingredi- 
ents and ſettlings. | uincy. 
To FAG. v. 4. ¶ fatigo, Latin.] To grow 
weary; to faint with wearineſs. 
Mackenzie, 
FAGE/ND. .. [from fag and end.] 
1. The end of a web of cloth. 
2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing. 
| | Fanſpaw, 
FA'GOT. /. [ Aged, Welſh 3 fagot, Fr.] 
1. A bundle of ſticks bound together for 
the fire. Watts. 
2. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter-roll, 
but not really exiſting. 
To FA GOT. . 2. from the noun.] To 
tie up; to bundle. Dryden. 
To FAIL, v. x. | faiilr, French. )] 
1. To be deficient ; to ceaſe from former 
plenty; to fall ſhort. Locke. 
2. To be extinct; to ceaſe to be produced. 
. Pſalms, 
3. Toceaſe; to periſh ; to be loſt, 


4. To die; to loſe life, Shakeſpeare, 
5. To fink; tobe torn down. Hjarah, 
6. To decay; to decline; to languiſh. 


| Milton. 
7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. 
Bacon, 
8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign. 
Aadiſen. 


9. To be deficient in duty, 
. Fake's Preparation for Death, 
To FAIL. 2. a. 


1. To deſert ; not to continue to aſſiſt or 


ſuppiy. Sidney. Locke, 
2. Not to aſſiſt; to neęlect; to omit to 
help. | Davies. 


3. To omit ; not to perform. 
2. To be wanting to. 
FAIL. /. from the verb.] 

1. Miſcarriage 3 mifs ; unſucceſsſulneſs. 


Dryden, 
1 Kings. 


Addiſon, 
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2. Omiſſien; non- performance. 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. Deficience ; want. 
4. Death; extinction, Shakeſpeare, 


FAVLING. /. [from fall.] Deficiency z im- 


perfection; lapſe. Ropers, 
FA/ILURE. /. [from fail. ] 
1. Deficience ; ceſſation. Windward, 


2. Omiſſion; non-performance ; ſlip, 
\ South, 
3. A lapſe; a flight fault, 
FAIN. 4. [peagn, Saxon, } 
1. Glad; merry; chearful; fond, 
; Spenſer, 
2. Forced; obliged; compelled, Hasler. 
FAIN. ad. [from the adjective.] Gladh; 
very deſirouſſy. 
To FAIN. v. », [from the noun. ] To wiſh; 
to deſire fondly. Sperſer, 
To FAINT, v. a. [ faner, French. ] 
I. To decay; to wear or waſte away 
quickly, Pepe, 
2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink 


motionleſs; Guardian, 
3. To grow feeble. Ecclus, 

4. To fink into dejection. Miltor, 
To FAINT, v. a. To deject; to deprels ; 

to enfeeble. Shakeſpeare, 
FAINT, a. | fare, French. ] 

1. Languid ; weak ; feeble. Temple, 


2. Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. 


Newtin, 
3. Not loud; not piercing. Boyle, 
4. Feeble of body, Ranibler, 
5. Cowardly ; timorous ; not vigorous. 
Camaer, 
6. Dejected; depreſſed. Hebrews, 
7. Not vigorous ; not active. Davie, 


FAINTHEA'RTED, a. | faint and teart.] 
Cowardly ; timorous. Iſaiah, 
FAINTHE'ARTEDLY. ad. {from Vin. 
hearted, | Timorouſly. 
FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS. /. [from fairt- 
bearted.] Cowardice ; timoronſnels. 
FA/INTING, /. from faint. ] Deliquium; 
temporary loſs of animal motion, 
Wiſeman, 
FA/INTISHNESS. ſ. [from faint.] Weak- 
neſs in a flight degree; incipient debility, 
Arbuthnit, 
FA'/INTLING. 2. [ from faint, } Timo 


vous ; feebleminded. Arbuthnit, 
FA'/INTLY. ad. [from faint.] ; 
1. Feebly ; languidly. Wah. 
2. Not in bright colours. ; Pope, 
3- Without torce of repreſentation. 
Shateſpeart. 
4. Without ſtrength of body. Dada. 


. Not vigorouſiy; not actively. | 
„„ Shakeſprarts 


6. Timoroully ; with dejection : without 
ſpirit, Denbam. 


FA/INTNESS. / [from faint] 
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x. Languour ; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 


| Hooker. 
2. Inactivity; want of vigour. Spenſer. 
. Timorouſneſs ; dejection. Shabeſp. 


FA/INTY. a. | from faint.] Weak; fee- 
blez languid. | Dryden. 
FAIR. a. pæze n, Saxon. ] 


1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; hand- 


ſome. - Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not black; not brown; white in the 


complexion. „.. 
3. Pleaſing to the eye. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Clear; pure. Boyle. 


5, Not cloudy z not foul ; not tempeſtuous, 


N Clarendon. 
6. Favourable; proſperous. Prior. 
7. Likely to ſucceed. Shakeſpear e. 
8. Equal; juſt. Clarendon. 


9. Not effected by any inſidious or unlaw- 
ful methods. | Temple. 
10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or infidi- 
ous arts, Pope. 
11. Open; direct. Dryden. 
12, Gentle; mild; not compulſory. 


| Spenſer. 
13. Mild; not ſevere. Milton, 
14. Pleafing ; civil. Shakeſpeare, - 
15. Equitable; not injurious. Milton. 
16. Commodious; eaſy, Shakeſpeare. 


FAIR. ad. [from the adjective.] 


1. Gently ; decently ; without violence. 


Locke. 

2. Civilly; complaiſantly, Shakeſpeare, 

3. Happily; ſucceſsfully. Shakeſpeare. 

4. On good terms. Collier, 

FARR. /. | £1 
I. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 

Dryden, 

2. Honeſty ; juſt dealing. Arbutbnot. 


FAIR. /. | foire, French, ] An annual or 
ſtated meeting of buyers and ſellers. 
: Arbuthnot, 
FA/IRING, ſ. [from fair.] A preſent 
given at a fair, Ben. Jobnſon. 
FA/IRLY. ad. [from fair.] 
1. Beautifully, 
2. Commodiouſly ; conveniently. Dryden. 
3. Honeſtly; juſtly ; without ſhift, 
4» Ingenuouſlly ; plainly ; openly. Pope. 
5. Candidly ; without ſiniſtrous interpre- 


tations, Dryden, 

6, Without violence to right reaſon. 
Dryden. 

7. Without blots. Sie . 


8. Completely; without any deficience. 


Spenſer, 
FA/IRNESS. .. [from fair.] 
1. Beauty; elegance of form, Sidney, 
2. Honeſty ; candour ; ingenuity. 
: Atterbury, 
FA'IRSPOKEN. a. [from fair and ſpeak.] 
Bland and civil in language and addreſs. 


Hotter, 


FA L. 


F ALRV. /. [panhbs$, Saxòn.] 
1. A kind of fabled beings ſuppoſed to ap- 
pear in a diminutive human form, and to 
dance in the meadows, and reward clean- 


lineſs in houſes; an elf; a fay. Locke, 

2. Enchantreſs. | Shakeſpeare. 
FA/IRY. a. | 

1. Given by fairies, Dtyden. 

2. Belonging to fairies, Shakeſpeare, 


FA'IRYSTONE. /. A ftone found in gra- 
vel pits, 
FAITH. J. [ foi, French. | 
1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion, 
| Hooker, James. Hammond, 
2, The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by 
the Chriſtian, church, As. Comm. Prayer. 


3 Truſt in God. Sæt t. 
4. Tenet held. 3 
5. Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of ano- 


ther. 

6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence, Milton. 

7. Honour; ſoctal confidence. Dryden. 

8. Sincerity; honeſty; veracity. 

| Shakeſpears, 
9. Promiſe given. Shakeſpeare. 

FAI'THBREACH, f. | faith and breach. ] 
Breach of fidelity; perfidy. SF okefpeare, 


FAVTHED. a. [from faith, ] Honeſt ; fin- 


o . Shakeſpeere, 
FAITHFUL. 2. [ faith and full.] 

1. Firm in adherence to the truth of reli- 
gion. Epheſians, 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to alle- 
giance. ilton, 

3- Honeſt; upright ; without fraud, 
5 Numbers. 

4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe, 
den. 


FAT THFULLV. ad. | from fainfuln? 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God. 
3. With ftri& adherence to duty, 
4. Without failure of performance. 
| Dryden, 
5. Sincerely ; with ſtrong promiſes, 
177 Bacon, 
6. Honeſtly; without fraud. Sauth, 
7. Confidently ; ſteadily. Shakeſpeare, 
FATTHFULNESS. ſ. [from faithſul.] 
1. Honeſty; veracity, Pjalms, 
2. Adherence to duty ; loyalty, Dryden, 
FA'ITHLESS. a, [from faith. 
1. Without belict in the revealed truths of 


Sbat. 


religion; unconverted. Hooker, 
2. Perfidious ; diſloyal ; not true to duty. 
Shakeſpeare, 


FA'/ITHLESSNESS. /. [from faitþlejs. ] 
1, Treachery ; perfidy. 
2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
FA/ITOUR. /. ¶ faitard, Fr.] A ſconn- 
drel ; a raſcal ; a mean fellow, Spenſer, 
FAKE. ſ. A coil of rope. arris. 
FALCA DE. /. { from falx, falcis, Latin, ] 
Y V 2 A 


FAL 


A horſe is ſaid to make falcades, when he 
throws himſelf upon his haunches two or 
three times, as in vety quick curvets. 
FA'LCATED. @. [ falcatus, Latin. ] Hook- 
ed; bent like a ſcythe. Harris. 
FALCA/TION, Crookedneſs. Brown, 
FA'LCHIN. /. | fauchor, French. ] A ſhort 


crooked ſword ; a cymeter. Dryden, 


FALCON. ſ. [ faulcen, French. ] 
1. A hawk trained for ſport. Walton. 
2. A fort of cannon, Harris, 
FA'LCONER. ſ. [ faulconnier, French. ] One 
who breeds and trains hawks. Temple, 
FA'LCONET,. F. French, falconette. ] A 
fort of ordnance. | Knolles. 
FA'LDAGE. ſ. { fa/degium, barbarous Lat.] 
A privilege reſeryed of ſetting up folds for 
heep. Harris, 
FA'LDING. ſ. A kind of coarſe cloth. 
Dick. 
FA'LDSTOOL. ſ. [ faid or fold and Rool.] 
A kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth fide of 
the altar, at which the kings of England 
kneel at their coronation. 
Te FALL. v. a. pret. I fe!! ; compound pret. 
T have fallen, or faln. [peallan, Sax,] 
I, To drop from a kigher place. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone poſture, 
; Judges. 
3. To drop; to be held no longer. fs, 
4. To move down any deſcent, Burnet, 
5. To drop ripe from the tree. Jaiab. 
6. To paſs at the outlet: as a river. 
Arbuthnot, 
7. To be determined to ſome particular 
direction, Cheyne. 
8. To apoſtiſe; to depart from faith or 
goodneſs. 8 Milton. 
9. To die by violence. Milton. 
10. To come to a fudden end. Dawies, 
it. To be degraded from an high ſtation. 
g Shakeſpeare. 
12. To decline from power or empire. 
2 : Ps Addiſon, 
13. To enter into any ſtate worſe than the 


former, Dryden. 


34. To decreaſe ; to be diminiſhed, 
15. To ebb; to grow ſhallow. 
10. To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs 


price, Carcw, 
17. To fink ; nct to amount to the full. 
Bacon, 

18. To be rejected; to become nul). 
N Loi he. 
19. To decline from violence to calmneſs, 
| Dryder. 
20. To enter into apy new ftate of the 
body or mind. h Knolles. 
21. To fink into an air of diſcontent or de- 
jeGzon, Bacon. 


FAL 


22. To fink below ſomething in compa. 


ri ſon. Waller, 
23. To happen; to befal. Donne, 
24+ To come by chance; to light on. 
Shakeſpeare, 
25. To come in a ſtated method. Holder. 
26. To come unexpeRedly.. Boyle. 
27, To begin any thing with ardour and 
vehemence. Hale, 


28. To handle or treat directly. Addiſon, 
29. To come vindictively: as a puniſh- 
ment. 2 Cbron. 
30. To come by any miſchance to any new 
poſſeſſor. Knalles, 
31. To drop or paſs by careleſneſs or im- 
prudence. c Swift, 
32. To come forcibly and irrefiſtibly, 

| = AF, 
33- To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, inheritance. Denban. 
34. To languiſn; to grow faint, 


Addiſm, 
35. To be born ; to be yeaned. 
Mortimer, 
36. To FALL away. To grow lean, 
| Arbutbnti. 
37. To FALL away, To revolt ; to 
change allegiance, 2 Kingt, 
38. To FALL away, To apoſtatiſe. 
; Eccliſ. 
To FALL away, To periſh; to be 
A 4 b Dryden. 
40. To FALL away. To decline gradu- 
ally; to fade. Addiſm, 
41. To FALL back. To fail of a prom ſe 
or purpoſe. Tayler, 
42. To FALL back, To recede; to give 
away. 
43- To Far down, To proftrate himſelf 
in adoration, Pains, 
44. To FALL down, To fink ; not to 
ſtand, - Drydrn, 
45. To FALL down, To bend as a fup- 


pliant. Val. 
46. To Farr from, To revolt ; to de- 
part from adherence, Haywari, 
47. To FALL iu. To concur; to coin- 
cide. | Atterbury, 
48. To comply; to yield to. pi 
„Jo FALL off. To ſeparate; fo de 
3 . | Shakeſpeare, 


50. To FALL of. To periſh; to die 
away. Felton, | 
51. To Farr off, To apoſtatiſe. Milton, 
52. To FALL on. To begin eagerly to de 
any thing, Dryden, 
53 Te FALL en. To make an aſſault. 
Shakeſpeare. 
54. To FALL over, To revolt; to de- 


ert from one fide to the other. 
5 5 | ' Shakeſpeott, 


eg. 16 
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55. To FALL cut. To quarrel; to jar. 


2 Sidney. 

6. To FALL out, To happen; to be- 

Zal, | Hooker, 
„J FALL to, To begin eagerly to eat. 

EF ; Dryden. 
. To FALL to, To apply himſelf to. 

we on 1 Clarendon. 


59. To FALL under. To be ſubject to. 


Taylor. 


61. To FALL under, To be ranged with. 


Addiſon, 
61. To FALL upon, To attack; to in- 
vade. | Knolles. 
62. To FALL upon, To attempt. 
2 : 4 | Holder, 
63. To FALL Aon. To ruſh againſt. 
wie mY Auadiſon. 


To FALL. v. a. 


1. To drop; to let fall. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ſink ; to depreſs, Bacon, 
3. To diminiſh in value; to let fink in 
price, Locke, 


4. To yean ; to bring forth. Shakeſps 
FALL. ſ. {from the verb.] 


1. The act of dropping from on high. 


Dryden. 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect 
poſture, Shakeſpeare, 
3+ The violence ſuffered in dropping from 
on high. Loale. 
4. Death; overthrow; deſtruction in- 
curred, | Shakeſpeare. 


5. Ruin; diſſolution. | Denham, 
6. Downfal ; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion 


from eminence ; degradation. Daniel, 
7. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or do- 
minion. : Hooker, 


8. Diminution ; decreaſe of price. Child. 
9. Declination or diminution of found ; 


cloſe to muſick, | Milton, 
10. Declivity ; ſteep deſcent. Bacon, 
11. Cataract; caſcade, Pope. 
12. The outlet of a current into any other 
water. | Addiſon. 
13, Autumn; the fall of the leaf. 

f | Dryden. 
14. Any thing that falls in great quanti- 
ties, | L' Eftrange, 


15. The act of felling or cutting down, 
FALLA/CLOUS. a. [ fallacieux, French. 

1. Producing miſtake z ſophiſtical. Scath. 

2, Deceitful; mocking expectation. 


FALLA'CIOUSLY. ad. [from fallacicus.] 
Sophiſtically; with purpoſe to deceive, 


| Brown, 

FALLA'CIOQUSNESS, /, [from fallacious.] 

Tendency to deceive. | 

FA'LLACY, ſ. | fallacia, Lat.] Sophiſm ; 
logical artifice z deceitful argument. 

: Sidney, 


M:lon, 


FAL 


FALLIBVLITY. /. [from fallible.] Liable- 


neſs to be deceived, Watts. 
FA'LLIBLE. a. | falh, Latin, ] Liable to 
errour. Taylor. 
FA'LLING, /. [from fall.] Indentings op- 


poſed to prominence. Addiſon. 
FA/LLINGSICKNESS. ,, f fall and fick- 
neſs.] The epilepſy ; a diſeaſe in which 
the patient is without any warning depriv- 
ed at once of his ſenſes, and falls down, 
: Shakeſpeare. 
FA/LLOW, a. [pale pe, Saxon. ] 
1. Pale red, or pale yellow. Clarendon, 
2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 


tillage, Hayward, 
3. Plowed, but not ſowed. Hzvel, 
4. Unplowed ; uncultivated, Shakeſp, 
5. Uneccupied ; neglected, Hudibras, 


FA/LLOW, ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. Mortimer, 
2. Ground lying at reſt. Rowe, 
To FA'/LLOW, v. n. To plow in order to 
a ſecond plowing. Mortimer, 
FA/LLOWNESS. /. | from fal/o. ] Bar- 
renneſs ; an exemption from bearing fruit, 
Donne, 


FALSE. a. Falſus, Latin.] 


1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
is not thought. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not phyſically true ; conceiving that 
which does not exiſt, Davies. 
3. Suppoſitious; ſuccedaneous, Bacon. 
4. Deceiving expectation. L' Eftrange. 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety, 


Shakeſpeare, 
6. Not honeſt; not juſt, Donne, 
7. Treacherous; perfidious; traiterous, 
Bacon, 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real. 
Dryden, 


To FALSE, v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity, 
; | Spenſer, 
2. To deceive. i Spenſer, 
3. To defeat; to balk ; to ſhift ; to evade, 
Sgenſer. 
FALSEHE/ARTED. a. [ falſe and heart, ] 
Treacherous ; perfidious ; deceitful ; hol- 
low. Bacon. 
FA LSEHOOD. /. [from falſe.] 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 
South, 
2. Want of honeſty ; treachery, 
2. A lie; a falſe aſſertion, 
FA'LSELY. ad. | from falſe.] 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. 6 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake, Smalridge. 
3. Perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly, | 
FA/LSENESS. ſ. [from falſe. | 
1, Contrariety to truth, 


2, Want 
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FA'LSIFIER. /. [from .] 


FAM 


2. Want of veracity ; violation of pro- 
miſe. | Tillotſon. 
3. Duplicity; deceit. | Hammond. 
4. Treachery; perfidy; traĩtorouſneſs. 
| Rogers, 

FA'LSER. ſ. [from falſe.] A deceiver. 
_ --.1-- Hpenſer. 
FALSIFIA'BLE. ad. from falffy. } Lia- 


ble to be counterfeited. 


FALSIFICA'TION. f. [ falffication, Fr.] 


1. The act of counterfeiting any thing fo 


as to make it appear What it is not. 
| Bacon, 
2. Confutation. Breome. 


3. One that counterfeits; one that makes 
any thing to ſeem what it is not. Boyle. 
2. A liar. L*Eftrange. 


To FA LSIFV. v. a. [ falffer, French. 


1. To counterfeit; to forge. Hooker. 
2. To confute; ta prove falſe. Addiſon, 
3. To viclate ; to break by falſchoad, 
. KXxolles. 

Soul b. 


To FA'LSIFY. . n. To tell lies. 


FALISTT V. /. L alſitas, Latin.] 


1. Falichood ; contrariety to truth. 
Sandys. 
2. Alye; an errcur, Glarwille. 
To FA'LTER. v. 3. | vanitur, Iflandick, ] 
1. To heſitate in the utterance of words. 
Smith, 
2. To fail in any act of the body. _ 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
| Locke, 
To FA'LTER. wv. a. To cleanſc. 
FA'LTER'NGLY. ad. | from fatter, } With 
| kefitation ;. with difficulty, 
To FA'MBLE. v. =. [ famber, Dan.] To 


hefitate, Sinner. 
FAME. /. [ fama, Latin, } 
1. Celebrity; renc en. Addi ſan. 


2. Report; rumour, Jef ix. 19. 
FA MED. 3. | from me.] Renouned; 
celebrated; much taiked of, Dryden. 
F AYMELESS. 2. Without fame. May. 
FAMILIAR, 2. [ miliari:, Latin. ] 
i. Demeſtick; relating to a family. Pape. 
2. Aflable; not formal z. eaſy in conver- 
lation. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Unceremonĩious; free, S:arey. 
4. Well known, Watts, 


5. Well acquainted with; accuſtomed. 

a | . Locke, 
5. Common; frequent. Lecke, 
7. Eaſy ; unconſtrained. Addiſon, 
8. Too nearly acquainted. Camden. 


FAMILIAR, ſ. An intimate; one long ac- 
guainted. - _ Rogers, 

FAMILIARITY. g. [| familiarite, French, ] 
. Eafineſs of converſation; omiſſion of 
ceremony. : 


2, Ac uaintance kelinde. Atterbury, 
3. Eaſy intercourſe. | Pope, 


To FAMULIARIZE, v. a, [ fanilieriſs, 


French, ] 

1. To make eaſy by habitude. 

2. To bring down from a ſtate of diftant 

ſuperiority. Addiſon, 
FAMILIARLY. ad. [from familiar. 

1. Uncetemoniouſly 3 with freedom. Ba, 


2. Commonly ; frequently. Raleigh, 
3- Eaſily; without formality. Pepe, 
FALLE. [en famille, French.) In a fa- 
mily way, Swift, 


FA/MILY. /. | familia, Latin.] 
1. Thoſe who live in the ſame houſe; 
houſehold, Soift, 
2, Thoſe that deſcend from one common 
progenitor; a race; a generation, 


3. A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies. Bach, 
FA/MINE. /. [ famine, French. ] Scarcity 
of food; dearth. 4 Hal. 


To FA/MISH, v. a. | from fames, Latin, | 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve. 


Shakeſpear:, 
2. To kill by deprivation of any thing ne- 
ceflary, Millor. 
To FA'MISH, v. 2. To die of hungen 


1 | 3 Shakeſpeare, 
FA'MISHMENT. /. [from famiſb.] Want 
of food. Hatewill. 
FAMOsSITV. /. Renown. Dia, 
FA'MOUS. a. | fanicux, French, ] Re- 
nowned ; celebrated, Peacham, Miltn, 
FA'MOUSLY. ad. | from famous, } With 
elebrity; with great fame. 
FAN. ſ. [ vannus, Latin. ] 
1. An inftrument uſed by ladies to move 
the air and cool themſelves, Alterbury, 
2. Any thing fpread out like a woman's 
fan. L' Efirarge. 
3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is 
blown away, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any thing by which the air is ee 
ö : ea, 
g. An inſtrument to raiſe the fire. Hwkrr, 
To FAN. v. a. | 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. Hef. 
2. To ventilate; to affect by air put in 
motion. Milton. 
3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. Bac, 
FANA/TICISM. . | from fanatick. En- 


thuſiaſm; religious frenzy, — Reg 
FANA/TICK. 4, [ fanaticus, Latin, ] En- 
thufiaſtick ; ſuperſtitious, Milten, 


FANA/TICK. /. {from the adjective.] An 
enthuſiaſt ; a man mad with wild notions: 
| Decay of Pity, 
FA/NCIFUL, a. [ fancy and full} 
1. Imaginative; rather guided by mag, 
nation than reaſon. Waedward, 
2. Directed by the imagination, not the 


Haywards 
reaſon, F Tcl. 


FAN 
FANNCIFULLY. ad. [from fanciful. } At- 
cording to the wildneſs of imagination. 
FA/'NCIFULNESS. /. [from fanciful. } Ad- 
diction to the pleaſures of imagination. 
Hale. 
FANCY. ſ. [phantafia, Latin.] n 
1. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itſelf images and repreſen- 
tations. Granville. 
2. An opinion bred rather by the imagina- 
tion than the reaſon. Clarendon. 
3. Taſte 3 idea; conception of things. 
Addiſon. 
4. Image; conception; thought. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Inclination ; liking ; fondneſs. Collier. 
6. Caprice; humour ; whim. Dryden. 
7. Frolick; idle ſcheme; vagary. 
L'Eſtrange. 
8. Something that pleaſes or entertains. 
1 | Bacon. 
To FANCY. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
imagine ; to believe without beipg able to 
prove. Sprat. 
To FA\NCY. v. a. 
1. To pourtray in the mind; to imagine. 
Dryden. 
2, To like; to be pleaſed with. Raleigh, 
FANCYMO/NGER. ſ. One who deals in 
tricks of imagination, Shakeſpeare. 
FA/NNCYSICK, a. [ fancy and fick. ] One 
whoſe diſtemper is in his own mind, 
L' Eftrange. 
FANE. /. | fare, French,] A temple con- 
ſecrated to religion. Pbilips, 
FA'NFARON. ſ. [French.] 
1. A bully; a heQor, 
2. A bluſterer; a boaſter of more than he 
can perform, Dryden. 
FANFARONA'DE. /. [from fanfaron, Fr.] 
A bluſter; a tumour of fictitious dignity. 


| to 

To FANG. v. a, [ pangan, Saxon. ] To 

ſeize ; to gripe; to clutch, Shakeſpeare. 
FANG. /. {from the verb.] 

I. The long tuſks of a boar or other ani- 


mal. Sbaleſpeare. 


2. The nails; the talons. 
3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold 
is taken, BY Evelyn. 
FANGED. a. [from fang. ] Furniſhed with 
fangs or long teeth ; furniſhed with any 
| inſtruments, in imitation of fangs. 
| f | Philips. 
| FANNGLE, ſ. [from pargan, Saxon.] Silly 
attempt; trifling ſcheme. 
FANNGLED. 4. [from fangle.] It is ſearce- 
ly uſed but in new fang/ed, vainly fond of 
- Novelty, Quick wits be in defire new 
fangled, eG Aſel am. 
FANGLESS. a. [from fang.} Toothleſs; 
without teeth. Shakeſpeare, 


FA/NGOT, /. A quantity of wares, 


4 


PAR 


FA'NNEL. ſ. . fanon, French. ] A ſort of 
ornament ltke a ſcarf, worn about the left 
arm of a maſs-prieſt. 

FA/NNER. /. [from fan,J One that plays 
a fan, | Jeremiab. 

FANNTASIED. a. | from fantaſy. j Filled 
with fancies, Shakeſpeare. 

FANTA/SM. /. [See PranTASM. | 


Alf 
FANTA'STICAL. Þ ce dion Fic] 


FANTA'STICK, 
1. Irrational ; bred only in the imagina- 
tion. : South. 
2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imagina- 
ry. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Capricious; kumourous ; unſteady. 
Prior. 


5. Whimſical; fanciful. Sidney. Addiſon. 
FANTA'STICALLY. ad. | from fantaſtical, ] 

1. By the power of imagination. 

2. Capriciouſſy; humourouſiy. Sbaleſp. 

3. Whimſically. Grew. 
FANTA'STICALNESS. 2 , [from fan- 
FANTA/STICKNESS. 5 raftical.} 

1. Humourouſneſs ; mere compliance with 

fancy, 

2. Whimſicalneſs ; unreaſonableneſs. 

Tillotſen. 
Caprice; unſteadineſs. 

FA'NTASY. ſ. [ fantafie, Fr.] 

1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima - 


gining. Davies. Newton. 

2. Idea; image of the mind. Spenſer. 

3- Humour ; inclination. Whitg 
FAR, a. Fuddled; drunk, Shakeſpeare. 
FAR. ad. [peon, Saxon, ] 

1. To great extent in length. Prior, 

2. To a great extent every way. Prior, 


3. To a great diſtance progteſſively. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Remotely ; at a great diſtance. 
Bacon. Vrolles. 
5. To a diſtance. Raleigh, 
6. In a great part. Judges. 
7. In a great proportion; by many degrees. 


Waller. 


3. To a great height; magnificently, 
| Shakeſf care. 


9. Toa certain point; to a certain degree, 


Hammond. Tillotſon, 
10. It is vf2d often in compoſition: as far- 
ſpsaing, farſceing. 
FAR-FE'TCH. /. [ far and fetch, ] A deep 
ſtratagem. 
FAR-FE/TCHED. 4. [ fer and fetch. 
1. Brought from places remote. Milton. 
2. Studiouſly ſought; elaborately ſtrained. 
6 Smith, 
FAR-PIE'RCING. a. [ far and pierce. ] 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. Pope, 
FAR-SHOOTING. 4. Shooting to a great 
diſtance. 
FAR. 4. 
1. Diſtant; remote. Dryden, 
2. From 


Hudibras. 


FAR 


From a remote place. 
Deuter, Onemy. 

FAR. ſ. ſcontrafted from farrow.] Young 

i Tuſſer. 


2. From FAR. 


pigs. | 
To FARCE. v. a. Farcie, Latin.) 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingre- 
dients. Cares. 
2. To extend; to ſwell out. Shakeſp. 
FARCE, ſ. [ farcer, French, to mock.] A 
dramatick repreſentation written without 


ularity. Dryden. 
FA/RCICAL. 3. {from farce. ] Belonging to 
a farce. L Gay. 
FA'RCY. ſ. [ farcin, Fr.] The leproſy of 
horſes. 


FA'RDEL. /. [ fardello, Ital.] A bundle; 
a little pack, Shakeſpeare. 
To FARE. v. =, [panan, Saxon. ] 
1. To go; to paſs; to travel. Fairfax. 
2. To de in any ſtate good or bad. Waller. 
3. To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad. Milton. 
4. To happen to any one well or ill. South, 
5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained, 
Brown. 
FARE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or 


by water. Dryden. 
2. Food prepared for the table; proviſions. 
Addiſon, 


FAREWE'/LL. ad. 

1. The parting compliment; adieu. Shak, 

2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſ- 

fon of ſeparation without kindneſs. 

| Waller. 

FAREWELL. f. Leave; act of departure. 
I Milton. 

FARINA/CEOUS. a. [from farina, Latin.] 

Mealy ; taſting like meal. Arbuthnct, 
FARM. /. { ferme, French. ] 

1. Ground let to a tenant ; ground culti- 

vated by another man upon condition of 

paying part of the profit. Hayward. 

2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture 

of tenants. Spenſer. 
To FARM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To take at a certain rate. Camden. 

. To cultivate land. 78 

FARMER. /. [ fermier, French. ] 
1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

2. One who cultivates ground. Mortimer, 
FA'RMOST. . { ſuperlative of far.] Moſt 

diſtanꝰ. | | Dryden. 
» FA'RNESS. ſ. [from far.] Diſtance; re- 

moteneſs. Carew, 
FARRA'/GINOUS. 4. [from farrago, Lat.] 

Formed of different materials. . Brown, 
FARRA'GO. . | Latin. } A maſs formed 

coufuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a medley, 


FAS 


FA/RRIER. /. [ ferrier, French. 
1. A ſhoer 45 — ; ] Dighy, 
2. One who profeſies the medicine bf 
horſes, . 
To FA'RRIER, v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
practiſe phyſick or chirurgery on horſes. 


Mortimer, 

FA RROW. /. [ peanh, Saxon. ] A little 

Pig. | Shakeſpeare, 
To FA'RROW. v. 2. To bring pigs. 

i . Tuſſer, 

FART, ſ. [ renr, Saxon, ] Wind from be- 

hind, Suciſirg, 
'To FART, v. a, To break wind behind, 

Swift, 


FA'RTHER. ad. {We ought to write f- 
ther and furtheſt, ponSon, Funden, dat. 
At a greater diſtance ; to a greater diſtance; 
more remotely, Locle. 

FA/RTHER. a. ¶ ſuppoſed from far, more 
probably from forth, 

1. More remote. Dryer, 
2. Longer; tending to greater diſtance, 
| Dryden, 

FA'RTHERANCE. /. [more properly fir. 
therance.] Encouragement ; promotion. 

: Aſchon, 

FARTHERMO/RE. ad. [ more properly * 
Furthermore.] Beſides ; over and above; 
likewiſe, | ' Raleigh, 

To FA'RTHER. v. 4. [more proper To fur- 
tber. To promote; to facilitate; to ad- 
URTHEST. ad. [more proper! 1 

FA ad. | more properly furtheſ,, 
I. At the greateſt + "nl ar fe 
2. To the greateſt diſtance. 

FA'RTHEST, 2a, Moſt diſtant ; remoteſt. 

Hooker, 


'FA'RTHING. /. [peonSlng, Saxon, ] 
1. The fourth of a penny. Cocker, 
2. Copper money. Gay, 


3- It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyper- 
bolical : as, it is not worth a fartbing; or 
proverbial. | 
FA'RTHINGALE. ſ. A hoop, uſed to 
ſpread the petticoat. Swift. 
FA/RTHINGSWORTH, ſ. As much 3 
is fold for a farthing. Arbuthnt. 
FA'SCES, ſ. [Latin.] Rods anciently car- 
ried before the conſuls. Dryden, 
FASCIA. ſ. Latin.) A fillet ; a bandages 
FA/SCIATED. a. [from faſcia, Lat.] Bound 
with fillets. 1B 
FASCIA'TION, ſ. [from fuſcia, Lat.] Ban- 
dage. J [ #4 s Wiſeman: 
To FA'SCINATE. v. 4. | faſcin, Latin. 
To bewitch; to enchant ; to influence in 
ſome wicked and ſecret manner. : 
Decay of Pieh. 
FASCINA/TION. , {from faſcinate.] Tue 
power or act of bewitcbing; enchant 


- Barons 
NT 
* FAISCINE, 


Has 


FASCINE. ſ. [French.] A dann, 


Adiſon. 
FA'SCINOUS. a. [ faſcinum, Lat.] Cauſed 
or acting by witcheraft. Harvey. 


FA/SHION, /. [ fagon, French, ] ; 
1, Form; make; ſtate of any thing with 
regard to appearance. Luke. 
2. The make or cut of cloaths, 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. Manner; fort; way, Hayward. 
4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any 
domeſtick ornaments. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Cuſtom ; general practice. | 
Siaàney. Tillotſon. 

6. Manner imitated from another; way 


eſtabliſned by precedent. dhateſpeare. 
7. General approbation; mode. Pope. 
3. Rank; condition above the vulgar, 
Raleigh. 
9. Any thing worn, Shakeſpeare. 
1c. The farcy; a diſtemper in horſes; 
the horles leproſy. 7 Shakeſpeare, 


To FA/SHION. v. as 1 fagonner, French. ] 
1. To form; to mould; to figure. 


| Raleigh, 
2. To fit ; to adapt; to accommodate. 
Spenſer, 
3. To caſt into external appearance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To make according to the rule pre- 
ſcribed by cuſtom. | . Locke, 


FA'SHIONABLE. a. [from fafhren.] 
1. Approved by cuſtom ; eltabliſhed by 
cuſtom, | Reger. 
2. Made according to the mode. Dryden. 
3. Obſervant of the mode. SHateſpeare. 
4. Having rank above the vulgar, and be- 
low nobility. | 

FA'SHION ABLENESS. /. [from fafion- 
able, | Modiſh elegance. Locke, 

FA/SHIONABLY, ad. | from faſhionable, ] 
In a manner conformable to cuſtom; with 
modiſh elegance. South. 

FA/SHIONIST. .. [from Fiſpion.] A fol- 
lower of the mode; a coxcomb. 

To FAST. v. n. | faftan, Gothiek.] 


1. To abſtain from food. Bacon. 

2. To mortify the body by religious ab- 

ſtinence. | | Matthew, 
FAST. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Abſtinence from food, Taylor. 
2. Religious mortification by abſtinence; 
religious humihation. Atterbus y. 

FAST. a, [pærr, Saxon.] ; 
I, Firm; immoveable. Milton. 
2. Strong; impregnable, Spenſer, 
3. Fixed, Temple. 
4. Deep; found; Shakeſpeare, 
5. Firm in adherence, Aſcbam. 
6. (from fe, Welſh.] Speedy; quick; 
ſwitt. 5 Davies. 
7. FAST and looſe, Uncertain; variable; 
mconftant, Sidrey, 
Vort. J. : 


' FA'STNESS. ſ. [from fl.] 


FAT 


FAST, ad, g : 
t. Firmly ; immoveably. Shakeſteares 
2. Cloſely ; nearly, Knolles, 
3. Swiftly ; nimbly. Daniel. 
4. Frequently, _ Hainmond, 


To FA'STEN. v. 4. [from fa/.] 
1. To make faſt ; to make firm. Dryden. 
2. To hold together; to cement; to link; 
Donne. 
3. To affix; to conjoin. Szoi ft. 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs. Shaleſpeare. 
5. To ſettle; to confirm. Decay of Piery. 


6. To lay on with ſtrength. Dryden. 
To FA'/STEN, v. . To fix himſelf, 
Brawk. 


FA/STENER, ,. {from faften.] One that 
makes faſt or firm. 
FA'/STER. ſ. from faf, ] He who abſlains 
from food. 
FA/'STHANDED, a. | ſa and hand.] Ava- 
ricious ; cloſchanded ; covetous. Bacon. 
FASTIDIO'SITY. / from faſtidious.] Diſs 
daintulneſs, L Seworfr. 
FASTVDIOUS. a. 'ſ fofidizfus, Latin. } 
Diſdainful; ſqueamiſh ; delicate to a vice, 
Ben. Fohnſon, South, 
FASTIVDIOUSLY, ad. from faftidious.] 
Diſdainfully ; ſqueamiſhly. 
Government of the Tongue. 
FASTICUVATED. a. [| faſftigiatus, Lat.] 
Roofed. | l 
FA'STINGDAY. ſ. [Vat and day.] Day 
of mortification by abſtinence. Taylors 


1, Firmneſs; firm adheremce. Bacon. 

2. Strength; ſecurity. Davies. 
3. A ftrong place; a place not eaſily forced. 

Wattss 

4. Cloſeneſs ; conciſeneſs; not diffuſion, 

| Aicham, 


- 
FA/STUOUS, a. | faftuoſus, Lat.] Proud; 
haughty. ; 

FAT. a. {pxt, Saxon. ] 
1. Fullfed ; plump; fleſhy. Arbuthnet. 
2. Coarſe; grots ; dull, Dryden, 
3. Wealthy ; rich. Milton. 
FAT. ſ. An oily and ſulphureous part of 
the blood, depoſited in the cells of the 
membrana adipoſa, from the innumerable 
little veſſels which are ſpread amongſt 
them. Bacon. 
FAT. ſ. [ Fær, Saxon.] A veſſel in which 
any ching is put to ferment or be ſoaked. 
Joel. 


To FAT. v. a. from the noun, FJ To 
make fat; to fatten. Aibet. 

To FAT, v. 2. To grow fat; to grow full 
fleſhed. L* Eftrange. 


FA'TAL. a. [ fatalis, Latin. ] 
1. Deadly; mortal ; deſtructive; cauſing 
deſtruction. Dryden. 
2. Proceeding by deliny ; inevitable; ne- 3 
ceſſary. Till. ſen. EL: 
2 3. Appbinted 424 
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3. Appointed by deſtiny. Bacon. 
"FA'TALIST. /. [from fte] One who 
maintains that all things happen by in- 
vincible neceility, Watts. 

FATA'LITY. . { fatal:ie, French. J 
1. Predeſtination; predetermined order or 
ſeries of things and events. Sauth. 
2. Decree of tate, King Charles. 
Tendency to danger. Broome, 

FA TALLY. ad. | from fatal.] 


* 


Denham, 

2. By the decree of fate, Bentley. 

FA'TALNESS. .. [from fatal.] Invincible 
neceLity, | 

FATE. ſ. [ ſatum, Latin. ] | 

1. Deniny; an eternal ſeries of ſucceſſive 


cauſes. 8 0 Milton. 
2. Event predetermined. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Death; deſtruction. Dryder, 
4. Cauſe ef death. Dryden. 
FA TED. a. [from fate.] | 
1. Decreed by fate. Dryden. 


2. Determined in any manner by fate. 
Dryden, 
J. Encued with any quality by fate. Prior. 
- FA'THER. /. [pa den, Saxon. ] 
1. He by whom the ton or daughter is be- 
gotten, Bacon. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. Remes. 
3. The appellation of an old man. Camden. 
4. The title of any man reverend. 
In Shakeſpeare. 
5. One who has given original to any 
thing goed or bad. 
6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt 
centuries. Stilling. dect. 
7. One who acts with patersal care and 
tenderneſs. ob. 
8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor. Adaiſon. 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 
: i Dryden. 
10. The appellation of the firſt-perſon of 
L the adorable Trinity. Taylor. 
11. Ihe compellation of Cod as Creator. 
| ö Common Prayer. 
FATHER-IN-LAW. ſ. [ from fatber.] 
The father of one's huſband or Wife. 


Addi ſen. 


— * 


To FATHER. v. a. 
L 1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſupply with a father, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To adopt a compoſition. Swift, 


4. To Aſcribe to any one as his offspring, 
cr production. Hooker. 
FA”THERHOOD. ,. [from ſatber.] The 
character of 2 father. Hall. 
FAHTHERLESS. 4. [from fucker. ] With- 
out a father. Sandys. 
FATHERLINESS, ſ. [from farber.j The 
rencernels of a fatlier. ; 


Genefis, 


FAT 


6 


FA/THERLY. a. [from father, ] pater. 


nal; like a father, Shateſpeart, 
FA'THERLY, ad, In the manner of 3 

father. Milton. 
FATTHOM. /. [Pa dm, Saxon, } 

1. A meaſure of length containing fix feet, 


. Helder, 
2, Reach; penetration; depth of contti- 
Vance, Shakeſpeare, 


To FA'THOM, v. 3. {from the noun,] 
1. Mortally ; deſtructively; even to death. 


1. To encompaſs with the arms extended 
or encircling, 


2. To reach; to maſter. Dryder, 
3. To ſound; to try with reſpect to the 
depth . Felton. 


4. To penetrate inte; to find the bottom ; 
as, T cannot fathom his deſign. 
FA/THOMLESS. &. [from fathen:.] 
T. That of which no bottom can be found, 
2. That of which the circumference cen- 
net be embraced. Shakeſpeare, 
FATTDICAL. 4. [ fatidicus, Latin, ] P- 
phetick-; having the power to forctel, 
leave, 
FATVFEROVUS. a. [ fatifer, Lat.] Deadly; 
mortal], 7-0 
FA'TIGABLE, 4. [ fatige, Lat.] Elly 
wearied, 
To FA'TIGATE. v. 3. [ fatige, Lat.] To 
_ . weary ; to fatigue, Shakeſpeare, 
FATFGUE, ſ. | fatigue, French.] 
1. Wearineſs ; laflitude, 
2. The cauſe of wearineſs; labour; toll. 
8 Dryer, 
To FATTGUE, v. as | fatigue, Fr.] 10 
tire ; to weary. 


FATKIVDNEYED. 4. { fat and tigney, | 


Fat. Shakeſpeate, 
FA/TLING, ſ. [from fer. ] A young ani- 
mal fed fat tor the ſlaughter, Jaiab. 


FA'TNER. /. L from fat. | That which 
gives fatneſs. * Arbutonit, 
FA'TNESS. /. [from Jat.] 
1. The quality of being fat, plump. 
2. Fat; greaſe ; fulneſs of fleſh, Sper? 
3- UnQuous or greaſy matter, Fac. 
4. Oleazinouſneſs ; flimineſs, Arbulbrit. 
5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs. Gene/is, . 
6. That which cauſes fertility. 75 
Pbili 5. Bertig. 
To FATTTEN. v. 3. { from fat. ; 
1. To feed up; to make fleſhy. Artutt, 
2, To make fruitful. Lrycen, 
3. To feed groſly ; to increaſe. Dry 
To FAT TEN. 2. u. {from fut. ] Togo 
fat; to be pampered. a 
FA TUOUs. 4. [ faturs, Latin. ] 
I. Stupid; focluh ; ſceble of mind. 
Claguiits 
2, Impotent; without force. 0 
FATU'ITY. . | fatuie, French, } Foo 


. 3 : 7 bt, 
neſs ; weakne's of mind, King 75 
: N 


F N 


FA/TWITTED. a, [| fat and wit. ] Heavy; 
Fr | Shakeſpeare. 
FA'TTY. a. [ from at.] Unctuous; 
oleaginous; greaſy. Bacon. 
FA/USET. ſ. [ fauſet, French.] The pipe 
inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the 
liquor, and ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. 
Seoifte 
FA!UCHION, . [See Fal chON.I A 
crooked ſword. | Dryden. 
FAUFEL. ſ. [French.]J The fruit of a 
ſpecies of the palmtree. : 
FAVILLOUS. a. | favilla, Latin, ] Con- 
. fiſting of aſhes. | Brogun. 
FA ULCON. See Far cov. 
FAULT. ſ. [ faute, French, ] f 
1. Otfence ; ſlight crime; ſomewhat liable 
. to cenſure, Hooker. 
2, Defect; want; abſence, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Puzzle; difficulty. 
To FAULT. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
be wrong; to fail. Spenſer. 
To FAULT. v. 4. To charge with a fault; 
to accuſe, 
EA/ULTER. ſ. [from fau{t.] An oftender, 
| Fairfax. 
FAULTFINDER, ſ. [ fault and find.] A 
cenſurer. 
FA/ULTILY. ad, [from faulty.] Not right- 
ly; improperly. 
FA/ULTINESS, ſ. [from faulty. ] 
1. Badneſs ; vitiouſneſs ; evil. Sidney. 
2. Delinquency ; actual offences, Hooker, 
FA'ULTLESS. a, [from fault.] Without 
fault; perfect. Fairfax, 
FAULTY. a. [ fautif, French. ] 
I. Guilty of a fault; blameable; crimi- 
nal, ; Milton. 
2. Wrong; erroneous. | Hooker, 
3. Defective; bad in any reſpect. Bacon. 
To FA VOUR. v. a. | favor, Latin.] 
x. To ſupport; to regard with kindneſs. 
Bacon, 
2, To aſſiſt wich advantages or conve- 
niencies, Addiſon. 
3. To reſemble in feature. Specluter. 
4. To conduce to; to contribute. 
FA'VOUR. /. | faver, Latin.) 
I, Countenance ; kindneſs ; kind regard. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Support; defence; vindication, Rogers, 
3. Kindneſs granted. Sidi ey. 
4. Lenity ; mildneſs; mitigation of pu- 
niihment, Swift, 
5. Leave; good will; pardon. Pſalms, 
6. Object of favour ; perſon or thing fa- 
voured, Milton, 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 
Spectator, 
S, Any thing worn openly as a token. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
o. Feature; countenance, South, 


FA'YOURABLE, 6. [ favorable, Fr. } 


F E. A, 


1. Kind; propitious; affectionate. 
2 Shakeſ eare, 
2. Palliative; tender; averſe from cen- 
' ſure. | Dryden. 
3. Conducive to; contributing to, Temple, 


4. Accommodate ; convenient. Clarendon. : . 


. Beautiful; well favoured. 


Sp enſer. 


FA VOURABLEN ESS. ,. [from favcur- 


able.] Kindneſs ; benignity. s 
FA'VOURABLY. ad. [from fawveurable.] 

Kindly ; with favour, Rogers, 
FA'VOURED. ęarticip. à. 

1. Regarded with kindneſs, Pope. 

2. Featured, With ⁊vell or ill. Spenſer. 
FA/VOUREDLY. ad. With well or ill, 

in a fair or foul way. 


FA/VOURER. g. [from faweer.] One Who 


favours; one who regards with kindneſs 
or tenderneſs, Daniel. 
FA/VOURITE. ſ. [v, favorite, Fr.] 
1. A perſon or thing beloved; one re- 
garded with favour. Pope. 
2. One choſen 4s a companion by his ſu- 
eriour, C'arendsn., 


FA\VOURLESS, a. [from fawour.] 


1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kind- 


neſs. 

2. Unrfavouring ; unpropitions. Sperſer. 
FA/USEN, /. A fort of large eel. Chapman. 
FA/USSEBRAYE. /. A ſmall mount of 

earth, four fathom wide; erected on the 

level round the foot of the rampart. 
Harris, 
FA/UTOR. g. [Latin ; fawterr, French. ] 
Favourer ; countenancer, Ben, Johnſon. 
FA'UTRESS. ſ. [ fautrice, Fr.] A woman 
that favours; or ſhows countenance, 
. Chapman, 
FAWN, /. [ fan, French.] A young deer. 
| Bacon, 
To FAWN. v. u. | 

1. To court by friſking before one: as a 

dog. Sidney, 

2. To court by any means, South, 

3. To court ſervilely. Mi ton. 
FA/WNER, ſ. [from faton.] One that 

fawns z one that pays ſervile courtſhip. 

Sgectator. 

FA'WNINGLY. ad. [from fawn.] In a 
cringing ſervile way. 

FAX ED. a. from ꝑæx, Saxon. ] Hairy. 

Camden. 


FAY. /. | fee, French. ] 
1. A fairy; an elf. 
2. Faith. 

FEC A BERRY. ſ. A gooſeberry. 
To FEAGUE. v. a, | fegen, German, to 
ſweep.] To whip; to chaſtiſe. © 
FEALTY. /. [ Feaulie, French.] Duty due 


ATilts Ts 


Spe! ſer. 


to a ſuperiour lord, Million. 
FEAR. /. [ye nan, Saxon. ] 

1. Dread; nhorrour; apprehenſion of dan- 
ger. Locke. 
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2. Awe; dejetion of mind. Geneſis, 
3. Axxiety; ſolicituce. Maccabees. 
4. That which cauſes fear. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Something hung up to ſcare deer. 
; | Jaiab. 
FEAR. ſ. oe na, Sazon.] A companion. 

Obſolete. 

To FEAR. v». a. [pe:nin, Saxon.!] 
z. To dread; to conlider with apprehen- 
Hons of terrour. Dryaen. 
2. To fright; ta terrify; to make afraid. 


Donne. 
To FEAR. v. . 
1. To live in horrour; to be afraid. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To be anxious. Dryden. 
FE/ARFUL. a, 


2. Timorous ; eaſily made afraid. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Afraid. Davies. 
3. Awful; to be reverence). Exodus, 
4. Terrible; dreadful. Tillotſon. 


FEARFULLY, ad. from fearſul.] 
1. Timorouſly; in fear, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Terribly ; dreadfylly. Shakeſpeare. 
FE'ARFULNESS. /. from fearful. ] 
1. Timorouſneſs; habitual timidity. 
2. State of being afraid; awe; dread. 
South, 
FE'ARLESLY. ad. | from fear!:/s,] With- 
out terrour. Decay of Piety. 
FEARLESNESS, ſ. [from fearitfs.] Ex- 
emption from fear. Clarendon. 
FEARLESS. a. [from far.] Free from 
_ fear; intrepid. Temple, 
FEASIBILITY. /. | from fraſibie.] A 
thirg practicable. frown. 
FE'ASIBLE. a. [ faifible, French.] Prac- 
tic⸗ble; that may be eſſected. Glarvile. 
FE'ASIBLY. d. [from ferfitle.} Practi- 
cably. 
FAS F. /. en-, French. 
1. An entertainment of ine table; a ſump- 
tuous treat «of great numbers, Ceneſis. 
2. An anniveifary day of rejoicing. 
| | S. ekeſpeare. 
3. Something delicious to the palate. Locke, 
To FEAST. v. 3. To tat ſumptuouſix. 
Gay. 
To FEAST. v. 4. | 


1. To cutertaia ſumptvauſiy. Hayrvard. 

2. To delight; to pam per. Dryden. 
FE'ASTER. /. ſiom fe. 

r. One that faies delic.ouily, Taylor. 


2. One that entertains n.agn;ficently, 
FEASTFUL. a. [V ' and full. } 

x. Feſtive ; ſoyful. 

2. Lugurious ; rictous, 
FAS IIE. 

o icrved in ente annens. 
FEAT. ++ [Hit, Frrach.] 


1. Act; ves ; tin, 


Milter. 


. | jeaft and rite.] Cuſtom 
Philips. 


Spetſer. 


Pope. 


2, A trick; a ludicrous performance, 


Bacox, 
FEAT. a. [ fait, French. ] 
1. Ready; ſkilful; ingenious. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Nice; neat, Sh 
FE*ATEOUS. 2. Neat; dexterous. 
FE'ATEOUSLY. ad. Neatly ; dexterouſy, 


Openſer, 

FE/ATHER, ſ. [peSen, Saxon. ] 

1. The piume of birds, 

2. An ornament; an empty title, 

3. [Upon a hprie.] A fort. of natural 

frizzling hair, Farrier's Die, 
To FE/ATHER, v. 4. [from the ncun, | 

1. To dreſs in feathers, 

2. To fit with feathers. 


akeſpcar e. 


Newton, 


3- To tread as a cock, Diner. 
4. To enrich; to adprn. Hacor. 


To FEATHER 
riches together, 
FEATHERBED. ſ. | feather and bed.] 4 

bed ſtuffed with feathers. Dann, 

FEATHERDRIVER. ſ. [ feather and 
drive.] One who cleanſes ſeathers. 

n Derban. 
FE'ATHERED. 3. [from feather.] 

1. Cloathed with feathers, Dryden, 

2. Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers, 

L Efirange, 

FE'ATHEREDGE, ſ. Boards or planks 

that have one edge thinner than another, 

are called featheredge tuff, Nexor. 

FE/ATHEREDGED. a. [ feather and edge. 


one's Net. To get 


Belonging to a featheredge. Mortimer. 
FE/ATHERFEW. /. A plant. Mortimer. 


FE*ATHERLESS, a. { from feather. ] With- 
out feathers, Teevel, 

FE/ATHERSELLER. /. [ feather and ſeller.) - 
One who ſells feathers, 

FE'ATHERY. a. { from feather, ] Cloathed 
with feathers. | M:ltor, 

FE/ATLY, ad. {from Feat.] Neatly Heer 
hy. . ic tell. 

FE“ ATNESS. /. [ from nat.] Neatrels; 
dexterity, 

FE/ATURE. ſ. | faiture, old French. ] 
1. The caſt or make of the face. Shake. 


2. Any lincament or ſingle part of the 
face. | Sener. 
To FEATURE. v. 3. To reſemble in 
countenance. Shakeſpeare. 


To FEAZE. v. a. To untwiſt the end of a 
rope. OY 

Tc FEBRIVCITATE. v. 1. # febriciter, Lat.] 
To be in a fever, 

FEBRIFU'GE. , | febris and fuge, Lat.] 
Any medicine ſerviceable in a fever. 


| Foyer. 

FEBRIFU “GCE. a. Having the poser to 
care fevers. Arbuthnot, 
F-u/BRILE. 4. | febrilis, Latin. _ 
(1 Yeyn 


tuting a fert. 


FEBRU+ 


FEBRUAR. [. [ ſebruarizs, Lat.] The 
name of me ſecond month in the year. 
Sb aleſpeare. 
F!CES. ſ. | faces, Latin. ] 
5 1. Dregs er ſed ment; ſubſidence. 
Dryden, 
2, Excrement. Arbuthrct. 
"T7 TI by J 5 : 
3 fe | feculentia, Ls] 
1. Muddineſs ; quality of abounding with 
lees or ſediment. 
2. Lees; feces ; ſediment; dregs. Boyle. 
FE/CULENT, a. [ feculentus, Lat.] Foul; 
dreggy 3 excrementitious, Glanwille, 
FECUIND., a. { fecundus, Lat.] Fruitful; 
prolifick. Graunt, 
FECUNDA'TION. f. [ fecundo, Lat.] The 
act of making prolifick. Brozwn, 
To FECU/NDIFY, . a. To make fruit- 
ful, 
FECUNDITY. ſ. I fecondite, Fr.] Fruit- 
fulneſs ; quality of producing or bringing 


forth. 5 Mocdævard. 
FED. Preterite and participle paſſ. of To 
feed. Pope. 
FEDARY, . A partner; or-a dependant, 
Shakeſpeare. 


FEDERAL. a. [from fe&dus, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to a league or contract. Hammond. 
FE'DERARY, ſ. | from fædus, Lat.] A 
confederate; an accomplice. Shakeſp. 
FEDERATE, a. [| ferderatus, Lat.] Leagued. 
FEE. /. [peoh, Sax on.] 
1. All lands and tenements that are held 
by any acknowledgment of ſuperiority to a 
higher lord. Corvel. 
2. Property; peculiarity. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Reward; gratification; recompenſe. . 
Hubberd*s Tale. 
4. Payments occaſionally claimed by per- 
ſons in office, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Reward paid to phylicians or lawyers. 
| Lddijon. 
FE'EFARM, ſ. [Yee ard farm, ] Tenure 
by which lands are held trom a ſuperiour 


lord. : Davies. 
To FEE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To reward'; to pay. South, 

2. To bribe. 5 Shakeſpeare. 


3. To keep in hire, Shakeſpeare. 
FE'EBLE, 3.  feible, Fr.] Weak ; debi- 
litated ; ſickly, | Smith. 
To FEE BLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


weaken; to enfeeble; to depiive of ſtrength 


or p. wer. Shakeſpeare, 
FLEBLEMI'NDED, 3. { feeble and mind.] 
Wealk: of mind, Theſſalonians, 
FE/E3LENESS, J. | from feeble, } Weak- 
neſs ; imbecillity; infirmity. Seuth, 
FE'EBLY, ad. ¶ from feeble, } Weakly ; 
withcut ſtrength. | Dryden, 
To FEED. ,. a. | fedan, Goth. pe dan, Sax. ] 
3. To ſapply with food. Arbuthnaz, 


2. To ſupply ; to furniſh. Addiſon. 
3- To graze; to conſume by cattle. 
Aortimer. 


4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh,” Prior. 
5. Tokcep in hope er expectation. Knoles. 


6. To delight; to entertain. Bacon. 
To FEED. 2. u. 

1. To take food. Shakeſpeare © 

2. To prey; to live by eating, Temple. 


3. To paſture; to place cattle to feed. 
Exodus. 
4. To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. /. from the verb. 


x. Food ; that which is eaten. Sidney. 


2. Paſture. Shakeſpeare. 
FE/EDER. f. [from feed, ] 
1. One that gives food. Denham. 


2, An exciter; an encourager. 


Shakeſpeares 
3. One that cats. Hrown. 
4. One that eats nicely, - OShakeſpeare, 


To FEEL. v. u. pret. felt; part. pail. felt. 
[relan, Saxon. Þ 
1. To have perception of things by the 
touch, | Addiſon, 
2. To ſearch by feeling. 


evil. 70 Pepe, 


4. To appear to the touch, Sharp. 
To FEEL. v. a. 

1. To perceive by the touch. Judge. 

2. To try; to ſound. Shakeſpeare, 


3- To have ſenſe of pain or pleaſure. 
Creech. 
4. To be affected by. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To know; to be acquainted with. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
FEEL. /. [from the verb.] The ſenſe of 


feeling ; the touch, Sharp. 
FE/ELER. .. [from feel.] 
1. One that feels. Shakeſpeare. 


2. The horns or antennz of inſets. 


Derham. 
FEE'LING. particip. a. [from fee!,] 


1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility, Sidney. 

2. Senſibly felt. Southerne, 
FE'ELING. /. [from feel.] 

1. The ſenſe of touch. Milton. 

2. Senſibility; tendernels. Hacon. 

3. Perception. Watts. 


FEE/LINGLY. ad. [from feeling. ] 
1, With expreſſion of great ſenſibility. 


Sidzey. 

2. Sq as to be ſenſibly felt. Raleigh. 
FEET. /. The plural of foot, Pope. 
FEE/TLESS. 8. | from feet.] Without feet. 
Camden. 


To FEIGN. v. @, [ feindre, French, ] 


x. To invent, Ben, Jobnſon. 
2, To make a ſhew of. Spenſer, 


3- To make a ſhew of ; to do upon ſome 
falſe pretence, . 

4. To diſſemble; to conceal, Spenſer. 
To 
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To FEIGN. v. 3. To relate falſely; to 
image from the invention. Shakeſpeare. 
FE'IGNEDLY, ad, [from feign. ] In fiction; 
not truly. 
FE/IGNER. ſ. [ from feign. ] Taventer ; 
contriyer of a fiction. Ben. Fob fer. . 
FEINT. par:icipia! a. for FR; or Feint, 


French.] Falſe. 

FEINT. . [ feint, French. ] 
1. A i appearance. SpeFator. 
2. A mock aſſault. Prior. 


FELANDERS. /, Worms in hawks. 
Ainſworth, 
To FELYCITATE. v. @. | feliciter, Fr.] 
x. To make happy. Watts. 
2. To congratulate, Brown. 
FELICITA/TION. ſ. I from felicitate.] 
Con gratulation. 
FELVCITOUS. a. Alix, Lat.] Happy. 
FELFCITY. /. [ Aliciias, Lat.] Happineſs; 
proſperity ; bliſsfulneſs. Atterbury, 
FE/LINE. 3. [ felinus, Lat.] Like a cat; 


pertaining to a cat. Grew, 
FELL. 4. [pelle, Saxon. ] 

x. Cruel; barbarous ; inhuman. Fairfax, 

2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody. Pope. 
FELL. ſ. relle, Saxon. ]J Ihe kin; the 

hide, Shakeſpeare, 


To FELL. v. @. | Fellen, German.] 
3. To knock down; to bring to the 


ground. Raleigb. 
2. To hew down; to cut down, Dryden. 
FELL. The preterite of To fall. Milton. 


FE'LLER, /. [ from .] One that hews 


down. 
FELLVFLUOUS. 3. | fe! and fus, Latin, 1 
Flowing with gall. Dia, 


FE'LLMONGER. . [from fell] A dealer 
in hides, 

FELLNESS. /. [from fell. ] deny ſa- 
vageneſs; 3 fury. Sper: er. 

FELLOE. /. [Vge. Daniſh. ] The circum- 
ference of a Wheel. Shakeſpeare, 

FELLOW. /. 


3. A pon 5-56 one with whom we con- 


ſort, ſcbam. 
2. An aſſociate; one united in the ſame 
affair. Dryden. 
3. One of the ſame kind. Waller. 
4. Equal; peer. Fairfax, 


5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a 
pair. Additon, 
6. One like another: as, this knave hath 
not his fel/ov, 
7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes 
with fondneſs; ſometimes with contempt. 
| Bacen, 
8. Mean wretch ; ſorry raſcal. Sroif?. 
9. A member of a college that ſhares its 
revenue. 

To FE'LLOW, v. 2. 
pair with, 

FELLOW-CO/MMONER, . 


* 


To ſuit with; to 
Shakeſpeare, 


IE Fe, SPS 


Ace. N 


8 Ws 3 


1. One who has the ſame right of com- 
mon. 
2. A commoner at Cambridge of the 
higher order, who dines with the fel. 
lows. 
FELLOW-CREA/TURE. ſ. One that has 
the ſame Creator. Wit, 
FELLOW-HEIR. ſ. Coheir, Epbeſari. 
FELLOW-HELpER. ſ. Coadjutor. . 
FELLOW-LA/BOURER. Jo One who la. 
bours in the ſame deſign. Dryden. 
FELLOW-SE'/RVANT, ſ. One that ha; 
the ſame maſter, Milt, 
FELLOW-SO'/LDIER. /. One who fights 
under the ſame commander. Sbakeſp, 
FELLOW-STU/DENT. /. One who Andie 
in company with another. Watts, 
FELLOW-SU'FFERER. ſ. One who 8 
in the ſame evils. Audi 
FELLOW FEELING. ſ. | fellow and 2 
ing.] 
I. Sympathy. L'Ehraręe. 
2. Combination; joint intereſt. - Arbuthnet, 
FELLOWLIKE, a. | fell; and lite, ] 
FE/LLOWLY; Like a companion; on 
equal terms. . Carew, 
FE'LLOWSHIP. ſ. [from fellow. J” 
1. Companionſhip ; conſort ; ſociety, 
Catary, 
2, Aſſociation; DIRE combination, 
Kul 2 . 
3. Equality. 
4. Partnerſhip; joint intereſt, Dryer, 
5. Company; ſtate of being together. 
Shakeſpeare, 
> Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocial plea- 
ſure, Pacer, 
7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal entertail- 
ments, Clare; don, 
8. An eſtabliſhment in the college with 
ſhare in its revenue. ; 
9. | In ar thmetick. ] That rule of plural 
proportion whereby We balance accompts, 
depending between divers perſons, having 


put together a general fuck, Cocker, 
FELLY. ad. from fell, } Cruelly ; ifhv- 
manly ; {avagely. Spenſer, 


FELO- DE- SE. /. | In law, ] He that com- 
mitteth felony by murdering himſelf. 
FE/LON, . [ felon, French. ] 
1. One who has committed a capital crime 
Dryden. 
2. A whitlowz a tumour formed between 
the bone and its inveſting membrane. 


Wijeman. 

traitorous 3 inhuman. 
Pope. 
FELO/NIOUS. a. | from felon. Wicked; 


traitorous z villainous ; malignant. Wolter. 
FELONIOUSLV. ad. from felonions.] In 


a felonious way. 


FE/LON. a, Cruel; 


FE'LONOUS, a. [from felen.] " 
felonious. FE LON r. 
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FE N 

CF/LONY. ſ. I felonie, Fr.] A crime de- 

£1 x nounced * the law. Shakeſp. 

W FELT. The preterite 15 feel. 

” LT. ſ. [x&lt, Saxon, 

2 8 of wool united without 
weaving. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A hide or ſkin, Mortimer. 

To FELT. v. 2. | from the noun, ] To 


unite without weaving. Hale. 
To FE!/LTRE. v. a. | trom felt. ] To clot 
together like felt. Fairfax, 


FELU/CCA. ſ. [ felew, Fr.] A ſmall open 
boat with ſix oars, 
FEMALE. ſ. [ femelle, Fr.] A ſhe; one of 
the ſex which brings young.” Shakeſpeare. 
FEMALE. 4. Not - maſculine 3 belonging 
to a ſhe, Dryden. 
FEME Covert, ſ. [ French, ] A married 
woman. 5 Blount. 
FEME Sole. ſ. French. ] A ſingle woman. 
FEMINATITY. ſ. { from famina, Latin. ] 
Female nature. Browns 
FE/MININE. a. [ fæmininus, naler; 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 


8 Cleaveland, 
2. Soft; tender; delicate, Milton. 
3. Effeminate; emaſculated. Raleigb. 


FE MININE. ſ. A ſhe; one of the ſex 
that brings young. Milton. 
FE'MORAL. a, femoralis, Latin, ] Be: 
longing to the thigh. E Sharp. 
FEN. ſ. [penn, Sax on.] A marſh; low 
flat and moiſt ground; a moor; a bog. 
Abbot. 
FE'NBERRY. /. [ fer and berry.] A kind 
of blackberry. Skinner. 
FENCE, /. [from defence. ] 
1. Guard; ſecurity ; outwork z defence. 
Decay of Piety, 
2. Incloſure; mound ; hedge. Dryden. 
3. The art of fencing; defence. Shakeſp, 
4. Skill in defence. Shakeſpeare. 
To FENCE. v. 8. 
1. To incloſe; to ſecure by an incloſure 
or hedge, Fairfax. 
2. To guard. Milton. 
To FENCE, v. n. 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual defence. 
. 5 Locke. 
2. To guard againſt; to act on the de- 
fenſive. | Locke, 
3+ To fight according to art, Dryden. 


FE NCELESS. a. | from fence, ] Without 


incloſure ; open. Rowe. 
FE'NCER, . | from fence, J One who 
teaches or practiſes the uſe of weapons, 


Hertert. 
FE'NCIBLE. a. [from fence,] Capable of 


defence, | 
FENCINGMASTER. „ fence and maſeer.] 
One who teaches the uſe of weapons. 


FENNCINGSCHQQL, , L fence and ſcbeol.] 


PER 


A place in which the uſe of weapons is 


taught. Locke, 
To FEND. v. a. [from defend. ] To keep 

off; to ſhut out. Dryden. 
To FEND. v. z. To diſpute; to ſhift off 

a charge. Locke, 


FENDER. ſ. [from fend. ] 
1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin- 
der coals that fall from rolling forward to 
the floor. 
2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
ſhip to keep. off violence, | 
FENERA/TION. /. - | feeneratio, Latin. J 


Uſury; the gain of intereſt, Brown. 
FE'NUGREEK, /. | fenum Grecum, Lat.] 
A plant, Miller. 


FE NNEL. ſ. | fæniculum, Lat.] A plant 
of ſtrong ſcent. Miller, 

FE/NNELFLOWER, ſ. A plant, 

FE/NNELGIANT. /. A plant, 

FE/NNY. a. [from fen.] 

1. Marſhy ; boggy 3 mooriſh, Prior. 
2, Inhabiting the marſh. Shakeſpeare, 

FE/NNYSTONES, /, A plant. 

FE/NSUCKED, 4. {| fen and fuck} Sucked 
out of marſhes, hakeſpeare. 

FE/OD. .. I feodum, low Latin.] Fee; te- 
nure. Di. 

FE/ODAL. a. [ feeda!, French; from feed. ] 
Held from another, 

FE/ODARY, /. [ from feedum, Lat.] One 
who holds his eſtate under the tenure of 
ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord, Hanm. 

To FEOFF, v. a. [| fe:ffare, low Latin. ] 
To put in poſſeſſion; to inveſt with right. 

FEOFFE/E. ſ. | feoffatus, Lat. fee, Fr. J 
One put in poſſeſſion. Spenſer. 

FE OFFER. /. | fesfator, low Lat.] One 
who gives poſſeſſion of any thing. 

FE/OFFMENT, .. | feoffamentum, Latin. 
The act of granting poſſeſſion. 

FERACITV. . [ feracttas, Lat.] Fruit- 


fulneſs; fertility. Di&, 
FE/RAL.' a. [ feralis, Latin.] Funereal 
mournful. 
FERIA'TION, ſ. [. feriatio, Latin, J The 
act of keeping holiday. Brown, 
FE/RINE. a. [ ferinus, Latin.] Wild; ſa- 
vage. Hale, 
FERUNENESS, ſ. [from ferine, ] Barbarity; 
ſavageneſs. ä Hale, 


FE/RITY. /. [ feritas, Latin, ] Barbarity ; 
cruelty ; wildneſs, FPoodward, 

To FERME'NT.'wv.' a. [ fermento, Latin, ] 
To exalt or ratify by inteſtine motion of 
parts. 5 — Pepe. 

To FERMENT. v. 2. To have the parts 
put into inteſtine motion. 

FE RMENT. ſ. [ ferment, Fr. fermentum, 
Latin. ä | 
1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. 
. Fleyer. 

7 . 2. The 


Cenvel. 
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2. The inteſtine motion; tumult. 
FERMEN TABLE. a. {from ferment.] Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 
FERME/NTAL. a. {from fer ment.] Har- 
ing the power to cauſe fermentation. 
Brown. 
FERMENTA'TION, /. [ fermentatro, Lat.] 
A ſlow motion of the inteſtine particles 
of 2 mixt body, arifing uſually from the 
operation of ſome active acid matter, 
. which rarifies, exalts, and ſubtilizes the 
' foft and ſuIphureous particles: as when 
leaven or yeſt rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments bread or wort. Harris, Boyle, 
FERME/NTATIVE. 3. [from fe ment. 
Cauſing fermentation. Arbutbnot. 
FERN. /. [peamnn, Saxon. ] A plant. 
FE/RNY.. a. [trom fern.] Overgrown with 
fern. Dryden. 
FERO/CFOUS. a. rex, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 
1. Savage; fierce, _ 

2. Ravenous; rapacious, Br wor, 
FERO/CITY. f. | ferecitas, Lat. ferrite, 
Fr.] Savageneſs ; wildneſs; fierceneſs. 
| Addiſon. 
FE'RREOUS. 2. | ferreus, Latin. ] Irony; 
of iron, Breton. 
FERRET. . [red, Welſh ; ferret, Dut.] 

T. A kind ot rat with red eyes and a long 
Mout, uſed to catch rabbits. Sid: ey. 
2. A kind of narrow ribband. | 
To FE'RRET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive out of lurking places. Heylin. 
FE'RRETER. ſ. [from ferret.] One that 


hunts another in his privacies. ä 


FERRIAGE. /. from ferry, ] The ſare 


aid at a ferry. 

FERRU/GINOUS. a. [ ferruginers, Lat.] 
Partaking of the particles and qua'ities of 
iron. Ray. 

FERRULE. ſ. [ from ferrum, iron, Latin. ] 
An iron ring put round anv thing to Keep 
it from cracking. Ray. 

To FERRT. v. a. [ pinan, to paſs, Sax. ] 
To carry over in a boat. x Spen er. 

To FERRVY. v. 2. To paſs over water in 

- a veſſel of carriage. Milton. 

*FERRY. . [from the verb.] 

r. A veliet of carriage. Shateſpeare. 
2. The paſſage over' which the ferryboat 
* - pally. 

FERRYMAN. /. [ ferry and man.] One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire tranſ- 
ports goods and paſſengers. Roſcommon. 

FERTH, or FoxTn. Common termina- 
tions, the ſame 2s in Engliſh an army, 

Gibſon. 
*FERTIZE. 4. [ fr:i7e, Prench.] Fruntul ; 
abundartz vientcous. Dryden. 

FERTILENESS. ſ. [freti fertile, Fruit- 
fuineſs; fecundity, 

To FERTYLITATE. 2. 2. [from Vrtile.] 


N . — A PT 
To tccundute; to tertiiize. Brown, 


FERTILITY. .. [ fertiliras, Lat.] fe. 
cundity; abundance; fruitfulneſs. Nah eb. 
To FERTILIZE. 2. a. { fertilifer Fr. ] 
To make fruitful ; to make plenteous 13 
make productive; to fecundate. 
Wondevard, 
FERTILY. ad. [from fertile. — 
plenteouſly. : 
FE RVENCY. /. ¶ fervers, Latin.] 
1. Heat of mind; ardour ; eagerneſs, 
Shakeſprar, 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion ph 
Hooker, 
FE'/RVENT. a. | fervens, Latin. 


2. Hot ; boiling. Witty, 
2. Hot in temper ; vehement. For, 


3. Ardent in ptety ; warm in zeal. 4% 
FE'RVENTLY. ad. ſfrom fervent.) 

1, Eagerly ; vehemently, Spenſer, 

2. With pions ardour, Caliſſar. 
FE RVID. . | fervides, Latin.) 

1. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2, Vehement; cager ; zealous. 
FERVVDITY. / [from ferwid, ] 

1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paſſion ; ardour. | Dig. 
'FE'RVIDNESS. ſ. [from fervid.) Ardour 

of mind ; zeal, Bertly, 
FIERULA. Ff. [ ferule; Fr.] An inftrument 

with which young ſcholars are beaten on 

the hand, Shar), 
To FERULE. v. 4. To chaſtiſe with the 

ferula. | 
FE'RVOUR, . ver, Lat, ferveur, Fr.] 

1. Heat; warmth, Wall, 
2. Heat of mind; zeal. Hiker, 
FE/SCUE. ſ. ya, Fr.] A ſmall wire by 

which thoſe who teach to read point ont 

the letters, Held r. 
FE'SELS, ſ. A kind of baſe grain. Maj. 
FESSE. ſ. In heraldry.] The fe/e is f 

called of the Latin word faſcia, a hund or 

girdle, poſſeſſing the third part of the ei- 


cutcheon over the middle. Peachatr, 
To FE'STER. v. 2. To rankle; to cor- 
rupt; to grow virulent, Sidney, 


FE'STINATE, a. | feftinatus, Lat.] Helly; 
hurried, Shakeſprare. 
FE'STINATELY. d. | from feirte. [ 
Haſtily ; ſpcedily. Shakeſpeare. 
FESTINA'TION. ,, [ ffiratic, Latin. ] 
Haſie; hurry. ; 
FESTIVAL. a.  frflious, Lat.] Pertain- 


ing to feaſts; joyous. Artrbury, 
FESTIF.AL. /. Time of feaſt; anniver- 
ſary- day of civil or r Iiglous joy. Sarchi, 
FE STIVE. a. [iv Latin.] Joyous; 
Thomſon. 


ay. 
F EST FVITY. ſ. { ffivitas, Lativ.] 
1. Feſtival ; time of rejoicing. South, 
2. Gaiety ; joyfulneſs. Tyler. 
FESTOO N. . [tor, Fr.] In architec- 
tote, zn ornament of carvcd work my 
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form of a wreath or garland of flowers, 

or leaves twiſted together, Harrts, 
FESTU/CINE. a. [ feftuca, Lat.] Straw- 

colour. Brown, 
FESTU/COUS, a. [ feftuca, Lat.] 

of ſtraw. 
To FET. v. a. To fetch, Feremiah, 


FET. ſ. A piece. | Drayton. 
To FETCH. v. 4. preter. fetched, | peccan, 


Saxon, 
1 J and bring. Waller. 
2. Toderive; to draw. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To firike at a diſtance. Bacon, 
4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful 
operation. . Addiſon. 
5. To draw within any confinement or 
prohibition. : Sanderſon, 
6. To produce by ſome kind of force. 
Auadiſen. 
7, To perform any excurſion, Knolles. 
8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence. 


Brown, 


Addiſon, 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Chapman, 
10, To obtain as its price, Locke, 


To FETCH, v. n=, To move with a quick 
return, © Shakeſpeare, 
FETCH. /, [from the verb.] A ſtratagem 
by which any thing is indirectly performed; 
a trick ; an artifice. Hudibras, 
FE'TCHER. ſ. [from fetch. ] One that 
fetches, | 
FE TID. @. [ fetidus, Latin.] Stinking ; 
rancid ; having a ſmell ſtrong and offenſive. 
Arbuthnot. 
FE'TIDNESS. ſ. [from fetid.] The qua- 
lity of ſtinking. 
FE/TLOCK, ſ. ¶ feet and lock.] A tuft of 
hair that grows behind the paſtern- joint. 
| Dryden. 
FE/TOR. ſ. [ fetor, Latin.] A ftink; a 
ſtench, Arbutpnet, 
FETTER. /. It is commonly uſed in the 
plural, fetrers, Chains for the feet. 
Raleigh, 
To FE/T TER. v. a, [from the noun. ] To 
bind; to enchain ; to ſhackle; to tie. 
Bramball. 
To do trifling buſineſs. 
Swift. 
FE TUS. /. | fætut, Latin. ] Any animal 
in embrio ; any thing yet in the womb. 


To FE'TTLE. v. u. 


Boyle. 
FEUD. ſ. [peahd, Saxon.] Quarrel ; con- 
tention. Addi ſon. 


FE/UDAL. a. [ feudalis, low Lat.] Per- 


taining to fees, or tenures by which lands 


are held of a ſuperiour lord, 
FE/UDAL. ſ. A dependance; ſomething 
held by tenure, Hale, 
FE/UDATORY, ſ. [from feudal.] One 
who holds not in chief, but by ſome con- 
ditional tenure. ; Bacon, 
Vor. I. 


Formed 


FEC 


FE'VER, /. febris, Latin.] A diſeaſe in 
which the body is violently heated, and 
the pulſe quickened, or in which heat and 
cold prevail by turns, It is ſometimes 
continual, ſometimes intermittent. Locke. 

To FE/VER. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
put into a fever, Shakeſpeare. 

FE/VERET. /. [from fewer, ] A light fe- 
ver ; febricula, Aylife. 

FE/'VERFEW., be | febris and fugo, Latin, ] 
An herb. ; | 

FE/ VERISH. a. [from fever. ] 

1. Troubled with a fever. Creech. 
2. Tending to a fever, Scolft. 
3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 
cold. Dryden. 
4. Hot; burning. Dryden. 

FE/VERISHNESS. ſ. [from — A 
ſlight diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 

FE/VER OUS. a. [ fevreuæ -ſe, Fr.] 

1. Troubled with a fever cr ague. 
x Shakeſpeare, 
2. Having the nature of a fever. Milton. 
3. Having a tendency to produce ſevers. 
Bacon, 

FE'VERY. 4a. [from fever. ] Diſeaſed with 
a fever, Ben. FJohnſon. 

FE'UiLL AGE. ſ. [French.] A bunch or 
row of leaves. Ferwuas. 

FE'UILLETMORT. g. [French.] Ihe co- 
lour of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly 
to philemet, 

FE'/UTERER. ſ. A dogkeeper, 

FEW. a. peo, 3 
1. Not many; not a great number. 

Berdley. 
2. Not many words. Hooker. 

FE WEL. /. [eu, French] Combuſtible 
matter; as firewocd, coal. Bentley. 

To FE WEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
feed with fewel. Coꝛoley. 

FE WNESS. /. [from few.] 

1. Paucity ; ſmalneis of number, Dryden. 
2, Paucity of words, Shakeſpeare, 

To FEY, v. a. To cleanſe a ditch. 72/er. 

FIB. ſ. A lie; a falſehood. _ Pope. 

To FIB. v. 2. Tolie; to tell lies, 

Arbuthnet. 

FI/BBER, /. [from Fb.] A teller of fibs. 

FIBRE. ſ. [ fore, Fr. fra, Latin. ]J A 
ſmall thread or ftring, Pope. 

FVBRIL. /. | fbril/e, Fr.] A ſmall fibre 
or ſtring, | | Cheyne. 

FIBROUS, a, [ fbreux, Fr.] Compoſed 
of fibres or ſtamina. Bacen. 

FTBULA. ſ. [Latin.] The outer and leſſer 
bone of the leg, much ſmaller than the 
tibia, Quincy. 

FI/CKLE. a. [prcol, Saxon. 

1. Changeable; unconſtant; irreſolute 
wavering; unſteady. Milton. 
2, Not faxed ; ſubject to viciſſitule. 
Milton. 
FI'CKLE- 
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FI'CKLENESS. .. [from fekle.}) Incon- 
ſtancy; uncertainty ; unſteadineſs. 

Sidney. Addiſon. 

FUCKLY, ad. [from fickle. ] Without cer- 


tainty or ſtability. Southern, 
FINO. f. ¶ Italian, ] An act of contempt 

done with the fingers. Carew. 
FI'CTILE. a: [Fee, Lat] Manufactured 

by the potter. Bacon. 
FICTION. /. [Ai, Latin. ] 

1. The act of feigning cr inventing, 


Stilling fleet, | 


2. The thing feigned or invented. Raleigh. 
3. A falſehood; a lie. 
FI'CTIOQUS, a. Fictitious; imaginary. 
Prior. 
FFCTITIOUS. 2. { f#itivs, Latin. }] 
1. Counterfeit ; felſe; not genuine. 
| Dryden. 
2, Feigned ; imaginary, Pope. 
3. Not real; nat true. Addijon. 
FICTYTIOUSLY. ad. [| from fiFiticus. ] 
Falſely ; counterfeitly. Breon..n. 
FID. /. [ fitta, Italian.] A pointed iron. 


Skinner, 


FIDDLE. /. Iyrdele, Szxon.] A firinged 


inſtrument ot muſick ; a violin. 
| Stilling fleet. 
To FIDDLE. v. . [from the noun, ] 
1. To play upon the fiddle, Bacon. 
2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, 
and do nothing. Arbutbhnot. 
FI/DDLEFADDBLE. ſ. [A cant word. ] 


Trifles. Spectator. 
FI'DDLEFADDLE. 2. Trifling ; giving 
trouble. Arbuthnct. 


FIDDLER. /. ¶ from fdd/e.] A muſician; 


one that plays upon the fiddle, 
Ben. Johnſon, 

FI'DDLESTICK. ſ. dale and flick, } The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over 
the ſtrings of a fiddle, 


The ſtring of a fiddle. Arbutbnot, 
FIDFLITY. ſ. [ fdeliras, Latin. }] 

1. Honeſty ; veracity. 

2. Faithful adherence. 


Hooker, 
Clarke, 


To FIDCE. v. u. [A cant word.] To 
To FI DGET. J move nimbly and irregu- 
larly. Swift. 


FIDU/CTAL, 2. [ fducia, Lat.] Confident ; 
undoubting. Hammond. 
FIDU/CIARY. . { fduciorivs, Lat.] 

1. One who holds any thing in trufl. 

2; One who depends on faith without 

works, Hammond, 
FIDU/CIARY. 8. 

1. Confident ; ſteady ; undoubting. Wale. 

2. Not to be doubted. Heowe!, 


FIEF. /. e, French.] A fee; a manor; 
- a poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſu- 


riour, 


FIELD. ſ. [p&:Þ, Saxon. ] 


Arbuthnot. 


Hudibras. . 
'FYVDDLESTRING. . { fiddle and fring. ] 


r, Ground not inhabited 3 nbt built on. 


Raleigh, 

2. Ground not encloſed, Mortimer, 
3- Cultivated tract of ground. Pope. 
4- The open country : oppoſed to quarters, 
Shakeſpeare, 

Milt, 


5: The ground of battle, 
A battle; a campaign; the action of 
an army while it keeps the field. 


Shakeſpeare, 
7. A wide expanſe, Dryden, 
8. Space; compaſs; extent. Smalridze, 


9. The ground or blank ſpace on which 
figures are drawn. Dryden. 
10. [ In hera'dry. ] The ſurface of 2 
ſhield, 

FVELDED. a. [from Feld.] Being in feld 
of battle. : | Sbaleſpeurt. 

FIELD-BASIL. /. [ feld and bafil. | A 
plant, Mille, 

FVELDBED. ſ. [Fed and bed.] A bed 
contrived to be tet up eaſily in the field, 


; Shakeſpeare, 
FLELDFARE, /. [ pelÞ and panan, Sar. 
A bird. Bator. 


FFELDMARSHAL. /. [ Held and marſhal] 
Commandos of an army 1n the field, 
FVELDMOUSE, /. [eld and mouſe.] A 
mouſe that burrows in banks. Dryden, 
FTELDOFFICER. /. Feld and rffcer.] An 
officer whoſe command in the field extends 
to a whole regiment: as the colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
FYELDPIECE, 4. [Vd and piece.] Small 
cannon uſed in battles, but not in fieges. 
Knoles, 
FIEND. ſ. [pie nd, Saxon.] 
1. An enemy; the great enemy of man- 


kind ; Satan. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any infernal being. Ben, Johnſon, 


FIERCE, a. [Her, French. ] 

1. Savage; ravenons; eafily enraged. Jb. 
2, Vehement in rage ; eager of miſchief, 
i Pepe. 
3. Violent; outrageous. Cengſi. 
4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. Sep. 
5. Strong; forcible, Janes. 
FVERCELY. ad. {{ from feerce.] Violently; 
furiouſly. Knoles, 
FI'ERCENESS, ſ. [from fierce] 
1. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs. Swift, 
2. Eagerneſs for blood ; fury, Sidiq. 
3. Quicknels to attack; keenneſs in anger. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Violence; outrageous paſſion, Dryden. 
FIERIFA/CIAS. / [In law. ] A judicial wits 
for him that has recovered in an action of 
debt or damages, to the ſheriff, to com- 
mand him to levy the debt, or the da- 
mages. Corwel, 

FFERINESS. /. [from fery ] ; 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony- 
Boyle. 
8 2. Heat 
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2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. 


Addijon, 

FIERY. a. {from fre. ] 
1, Conſiſting of fire. Spenſer. 
2. Hot like fire. Shakeſpeare. 
vehement; ardent; active. Shadeſ. 


outrageous 5 eaſ ly pro- 
Shakeſpeare. 
c. Unreftrained ; fierce, Dryden. 
6. Heated by fire. Heooker. Pope. 
FIFE. ſ. | fjre, French. ] A pipe blown 
to the drum. Shakeſpeare, 
FIFTEEN. a, [pyry re, Sax.] Five and 
ten, 
FIFTEENTH. @. [pypre Sa, Sax.] The 
ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after the tenth, 
FIFTH, 4. [pipra, Saxon, ] | 


4. Paſſionate; 
voked, 


1. The ordinal of five; the next to the 


fourth, | 
2. All the ordinals are taken for the part 
which they expreſs : a Ffth, a /iftb part; 
a third, a third part. Swift. 
FIFTHLY. ad. from ſiſtb.] In the fifth 
place. 
FI'FTIETH, 4. [pipre gopa, Sa.] The 
ordinal of fifty. Newton. 
FI'FTY, a. [ripr g, Saxon. ] Five tens, 
Locke, 
FIG. ſ. [ cus, Latin; eue, French, ] 
1. A tree that bears figs. Pope. 
2. The fruit of the figtree, Arbutb not. 
To FIG. v. a. 
1. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous 


motions of the fingers. Shakeſpeare. 
2, To put ſomething uſeleſs into ane's 
head, L' Eftrange. 
FI/GAPPLE. ſ. A fruit, Mortimer. 


FIGMARIGOLD. ſ. A plant. Miller. 
To FIGHT, v. u. preter. fought z part. pail, 
fought. [ peoh ran, 3 | 
1. To contend in battle; to war; to 
make war; to battle; to contend in arms. 
Swift. 
2. To combat; to duel; to contend in 
ſingle fight. Eſdras. 
3+ To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. Addiſon. 


4. To contend. Sandys. 
To FIGHT, v. a. To war againt; to 

combat againſt, - Dryden. 
FIGHT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Battle. 

2. Combat; duel. Dryden." 


3- Something to ſcreen the combatants in 


ips. | D:4, 
FIGHTER, f. {from fight.] Warriour 
duelliſt. Shakeſpeare, 


FI GHTING.: ,participial! a. [from figbt, 
1. Qualified 15 ee fit for Oo Fe] 
Chronicles, 
2, Occupied by war, Pope. 
FUGMENT. /. [ fgmentum, Lat.] An in- 
vention; a fiction; the idea feigned. 
; : Brawn, 
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FI'CPECKER. . [ fig and peck.] Abird. 

FI'GULATE. a. [from fgulus, Lat.] Made 
of potters clay. 

FI/GURABLE. a. [from fguro, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of being brought to certain form, 
and retained in it, Thus lead is figurable, 
but not water, Bacon, 

FIGURABILITY, /. [from figurable.] The 
quality of being capable ot a certain and 
ſtable form, 

FI'GURAL.. a. | from figure.] Repreſented 
by delineation. Brown, 

FI/GURATE. @. | fguratus, Lat.] 

1. Of a certain and deierminate form. 
Bacon, 
2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, figurare ſtones 1etaining the 
forms of ſhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge, a 

FIGURA'TION, /. [ fguratus, Lat.] 

I. Determination to a certain form, Bacon, 

2. The act of giving a certain form. Bacon, 

FI/GURATIVE. @. [ fgaratif, Fr.] 

1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe; typical; 
repreſentative. Hocker, 
2. Not literal. Stilling fleet. 
3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical ex- 
ornations. Dryden, 

FI'GURATIVELY. ad. [from fgurari-e.] 
By a figure; in a ſenſe different from that 
which words originally imply, Hammond, 

FI'GURE. /. [ figura, Latin. ] 

1. The form of any thing as terminated 
by the outline, Boyle, 
2. Shape; form; ſemblance. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Perſon; external form; appearance 
mean or grand, Clarifa. 
4. Diftinguiſhed appearance; eminence ; 
remarkable character. Addiſon. 
5. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe, Addiſcn. 
6. Repreſentations in painting. Dryden, 
7. Arrangement; diſpoſition ; modifica - 
tion. | Watts, 
8. A character denoting a number. 
| Shakeſpeare, South, 
9. The horoſcope; the diagram of the 
aſpects of the aftrological houſes. * 
a | Shakeſpeare. 
Io, [In theology. ] Type; repreſentative, 
| omans. 

11. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeak- 
ing in which words are detorted from their 
literal and primitive ſenſe. In ſtrict ac- 
ceptation, the change of a word js a trepe, 
and any arfection of a ſentence a fgure; 
but they are generally confounded by the 
exicteſt writers. Stilling fleet. 
12. [In grammar.] Any deviation from 
the rules of analogy or ſyntax. 

To FVGURE, v. @. [ fguro, Latin.] 

1. To form into uny determinate ſhape, 
Bacon, 
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"To FILE. „. . 


IL 

2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance. 

' Spenſer, 
3. To cover or adorn with figures. 

Shakeſpeare. 
4. To diverſify; to variegate with ad- 
ventitious forms. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To repreſent by a typical or figurative 
reſemblance, Hooker, Donne, 
6. To image in the mind. Temple. 
7. To preſigure; to foreſhow, Shakeſpeare, 
$. To form figuratively ; to uſe in a ſenſe 
not literal. Locke. 
FV/GURE-FLINGER. /. [ fpure and fling. ] 
A pretender to aſtrology.  - Collier, 
_FV/GWORT. . [ fig and zoorr.] A plant, 


Miller. 


FILACEOUS. 3. from f/um, Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of threads. Bacon. 


FILACER. /. [ Hlazarius, low Lat.] An 


officer in the Common Pleas, ſo called be- 
cauſe he files thoſe writs whereon he makes 
proceſs. 
FILAMENT. ſ. [ filament, Fr. flamenta, 
Lat.] A fender thread; a body ſlender 
and long like a thread, Broome, 
FFLBERT. /. A fine hazel nut with a thin 
hell. Dorſet. 

To FILCH, v. . To ſteal; to take by 


theft 3 to pilfer. It is uſually ſpoken of 


petty thefts. 


Spenſer. Burton. 


_ FULCHER, /. [from f/ch.} A thief; a 


petty robber, : 
FILE, ſ. [le, French. ] 
, A thread, Merton. 

2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to 

keep them in order. 5 Bacon. 


3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries, Shakeſpeare, - 


4. A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind 
another, 
5. [peol, Saxon. ] An inftrument to rub 
down prominences. MMoxon. 
FFLECUTFTER. /. [le and cutter.] A 
maker of files. | 
To FILE. v. a. [from f um, a thread.] 
1. To firing upon a thread ar wire. 


Arbuthrot. 6 
To FVLLIP. v. a. 


2. To cut with a ple. | 

3. To foul ; to ſully ; to pollute. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

To march in a file, not 

abreaſt, but one behind another. Blackmore, 


Ray. 


- 


"FVLEMOT. / A brown or ytllow-brown 


colour,. Swift, 
FFLER. ſ. [from e One who files; one 
who uſes the file in cutting metals. 
'FV/LIAL. 2. [ F/ie/, Fr. filius, Latin. ] 
I. Pertaining to a ſon ; befitting a ſon. 
| Dryden. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 
ſon. 5 Ailton. 
FILIA*TION. ſ. from filius, Lat.] The 
relation of a ſon to a father: correlative 
to paternity. ; | 


Harris. 


Milton. + 


ron. 


Hale. 
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FILINGS. f. [from le.] Fragments rubbed 
off by the file. Feitun. 
To FILL. v. a. [pyllan, Saxon. 
1. To ſtore 'till no more can be admitted, 


Samuel, 

2. To ſtore abundantly. Gene, 
3. To ſatisfy ; to content. Cbeyne. 
4. To glut; to ſurfeit. Shakeſpeare, 


5. To FILL out, To pour out liquor for 


drink. 

6. To FILL cut, To extend by ſomething 
contained, Drydn, 
7. ToFilL up. To make full, Py, 
8. ToFiLL wp. To ſupply. Addiſon, 


9. ToFiLL wp. To occupy by bulk, 


| Burnet, 
10. To FILL up. To engage; to employ, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To FILL. VU. N. 8 
1. To give to drink. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To grow full. 
3. To glut; to ſatiate. Barm, 


4. To Fils wp. To grow full. Woodward, 
FILL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. As much as may produce complete fi- 
tisfaction. Fairfax, 
2. The place between the ſhafts of a car- 
riage. Mortimer. 
FULLER. ſ. [from ill.] | 
1. Any thing that fills up room without 
uſe, Dryden, 
2. One whoſe employment is to fil veſſels 
of carriage. Mertimer, 
FVLLET. /. [ flet, French.] 
1. A band tied round the head or other 
part. Dryden, 
2. The fleſhy part of the thigh : applied 
commonly to veal. | Drygen, 
3- Meat rolled together, and tied round, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. [In architecture.] A little member 
which appears in the ornaments and mould- 
ings, and is otherwiſe called liſtel. Harris 
To FVLLET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adorn with an aftragal, £xiu, 
To ftrike with the nall 
of the finger by a ſudden ſpring. Baca. 
FVLLIP. /. [from the verb.] A jerk of 
the finger let go from the thumb, 
FI'LLY, /. LVley, Welſh. ] | 
1. A EMEA or mare. Suctlirg. 
2. A young mare, oppoſed Is colt or 
young horſe, bakeſpeare. 
FILM. / [pylmepa, Sax. ] A chin pellicle 
or ſkin, | Graunt. 
To FILM. 2. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a pellicle or thin ſkin. Stef. 
FVLMY. a. [from fm. Compoſed of thin 
pellicles. Pepe 
To FVLTER. v. a. [| filtro, low Lat.] 1 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquor 5 
depending threads, 


2. To 


2 FILTH. /. [pi 8, Saxon. ] 


FINAL, 4. [ nal, French, ] 


-FUNALLY, ad. [from Final. 


2. To ſtrain; to percolate. Grew, 


LITER. /. [ filtrum, Latin. ] 

mw A 21 e of which one end 
is dipped in the liquor to be defecated, and 
the other hangs below the bottom of the 
veſſel, ſo that the liquor drips from it. 
2. A trainer; a ſearce. Ray, 


1. Dirt; naſtineſs. PP The Sandys, 
Corruption; groſſneſs; pollution. 
5 Ser” 
FI'LTHILY. ad. ¶ from fi/thy. ]J Naſtily; 
foully ; groſsly. L' Eftrange. 
FI/LTHINESS. ſ. [from filthy. ] 
1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs ; dirtineſs. Sidney. 


2, Corruption ; pollution, Scut h. 
FILTHY. 4. [from yltb.] 

1. Naſty; foul ; dirty, Shakeſpeare, 

2. Groſs ; polluted. Dryden. 


To FILTRATE. 2. a. | from filter. } To 
ſtrain ; to percolate, A butbnot. 
FILTR A/TION. /. [from filtrate, ] A me- 
thod by which liquors are procured fine 
and clear. | Boyle. 
FI'MBLE Hemp. ſ. [corrupted from female, ] 
The light ſummer hemp, that bears no 
ſeed, is called fimble hemp. 
FIN, /. [in, Saxon.] The wing of a fiſh ; 


the limb by which he balances his body, 


and moves in the water, _ Addiſon. 
FIN FOO'TED. @. | fn and foot, } Pal- 


mipedous; having feet with membranes 


between the toes. Brown, 
FI'NABLE, a. { from fine. ] That admits 
a fine, Hayward. 


1. Ultimate; laft. Mil on. 
2. Concluſive; deciſive. Davies. 
3. Mortal; deſtructive. Spenſer. 
4. Reſpecting the end or motive. Collier. 


1. Ultimately; laſtly; in concluſion. 
| Milton, 
2. Completely; without recovery, South. 
FINANCE. ſ. { French. ] Revenue; in- 
come; profit, Bacon. 
FI'NANCIER, ſ. [French.] One who col- 


llects or farms the publick revenue. 


FIINARY. /. | from To fine. ] The ſecond 
forge at the iron mills, 
FINCH. /. [ pinc, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird of 
which we have three kinds, the goldfinch, 

chaffinch, and bulfinch. 
To FIND. v. 4. [pin dan, Saxon. ] 

1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. 

| Matthew. 
2. To obtain ſomething loſt. Shakeſp. 
3. To meet with; to fall upon. Cowley. 
4. To know by experience, Cooley. 
5. To diſcover by ſtudy, Cooley. 
6. To diſcover what is hidden. Convley. 
7. To hit on by chanse; to perceive 5 
accident. N Cooley . 


Mortimer, . 


FINE. /. [n, Cimbr. ] 


FIN 


8. To gain by any mental endeavour, 
9. To remark ; to obſerve, Conley. 
10. To detect; to deprehend ; to catch, 


Locke. 
11. To reach; to attain. Cooley. 
12. To meet. Cooley. 


13. To ſeetle; to fix any thing in one's 
own opinion. Coley, 
14. To determine by judicial verdict, 

Shakeſpeare. 
15, To ſopply; to furniſh: as, he finds 


me in money. 


16. [In law.] To approve: as, to find a 


bill. | 

17. To FIND himſelf, To be; to fare 
with regard to eaſe or pain. Z£Z'Eftrange, 
18. To FIND out, To unriddle; to ſolve. 


Ecclefiaſticus, 
19. To FIND out. To diſcover ſomething 
hidden, Newton. 
20. To FI ND cut, To obtain the know- 
ledge of. : Dryden. 
21. To FIND out, To invent; to exco- 
gitate, Chronicles, 


FINDER. /. [from fnd.] 


1. One that meets & falls upon any thing, 
Shakeſpeare. 

2, One that picks up any thing loft. 
Craſbarv. 


FINDFA/ULT, /. [find and fault.] A cen- 


ſurer; a caviller, Shakeſpeare, 


FI/NDY. a. [| gynd!s, Saxon, ] Plump; 


weighty; firm; ſolid, Junius. 
1. Not coarſe. Spenſer. 
2. Refined; pure; free from droſs. Ezra. 
3. Subtle; thin; tenuous: as, the fine 
ſpirits evaporate, 
4. Refined; ſubtilely excogitated. Temple. 
8. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp, Bacon, 
6. Clear; pellucid; tranſparent: as, the 
wine is fine, 
7. Nice; exquiſite z delicate. Davies. 
8. Artful; dexterous. Bacon. 
9. Fraudulent; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle, 
Hubberd s Tale, 
10. Elegant; with elevation. Dryden. 
11. Beautiful with dignity. 
12, Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. 
Felton. 
Sift, 


FINE, a, | firze, French. ] 


13. Showy; ſplendid. 


1. A mulct; a pecuniary puniſhment. 


Davies, 
2. Penalty. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty, Popes 
4. The end; conclufion, Sidney. 


To FINE. v. a. [from fine, the adjective.] 


x. To refine; to purify, Job. 
2. To embelliſh; to decorate, Sba lefg. 
3. To make leſs coarſe. Mortimer. 
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FIN 


4. To make tranſparent. ANortimer. One that completes or perſects. [7:), 09.95 
5. To punith with pecuniary penalty. FINITE. 4. { finitus, Latin, | Limited; 
W - 


Locke. bounded, Brown 

To FINE. v. 2. To pay a fine, Olabam. FENITELESS. #2. from Finite, ] Without 

To FINEDR A'W, v. 3. ine and draxv. |] bounds 5 unlimited. Breton 

To ſow up a rent with fo much mcety FUNITELY. ad. | from Finite. ] Within 
that it is not perceived. certain limits; to a certain degree. 


FINEDRA'WER. ſ. [from finedraw.] One „ i fon-: 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſow up rents. FI'NITENESS. ſ. [ from finite. |] Limita. 
FINEFFNGERED, 2. [ fine and finger. ] ton; confinement within certain bonn 
Nice; artful] ; exquiſite. Spenſer, daries, Mn 
FINELV. ad. [from fine. ] FIINITUDE, * { from finite. ] Limitation: 
1. Beautifully; elegantly. Addiſon. confinement within certain boundaries, 
2. Keenly; ſharply z with a thin edge or Cheyre, 
point. 5 Peacbam, FINLESS. a, [from in.] Without fins. 
3. Not coarſely; not meanly ; gaily. Shabtſeae, 
| | Bacon, FINLIKE. a. [ fin and like. ] Forined in 
4. In fmall parts; ſubtilly; not groſsly. im tation of fins. Dryder, 
Boyle. FI NNED. a, | from fin.] Having broad 
c. Wretchedly. edges ſpread out on either fie. MDMoriing, 


FINENESS. /. from Fine.] 885 FI'NNY. a. | from n.] Furnithed' will 
1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. Sidney. fins ; fcrmed for the element of water. 


2. Show; ſplendour ; gaiety of appearance. Blackmore. 
Decay of Piety. FINTOVED. a. [ fn and toe. ] Palmipedous ; 
3. Subtility ; artfulneſs ; ingenuity. Sha#, having amembrane bet ween the toes. Ray, 
4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe FI'NOCHIO, /. Fennel. 
mixtures. Bacon, FUPPLE, ſ. {rom fibula, Lat.] A ſtopper. 
FINERY. /. I from fine. ] Show; fplen- Bacth, 
dour of appearance, Seuthe n. FIR. ſ. | Hrr, Welſh.) The tree of which 
FINE'SSE. ſ. [ French. ] Artifice; ftra- deal- boards are made. | Pete, 
tagem. Hayward. FIRE, ,. [xyn, Saxon.] 
FUNER. ſ. [from ne.] One who purifies 1. The igneous element. 
metals. . | Proverbs, 2. Any thing burning. Cowley, 
FINGER. /{. [ pingen, Saxon. ] 3. A conflagration of towns. or countries. 
x. The flexible member of the hand by Gramville, 
which men catch and hold. Keil, 4. Flame; light; luſtre. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion. Wikkins, 5. Torture by burning. Priar. 
3. The hand; the inſtrument of work. . 6. The puniſhment of the damned. Jaiab. 
| Waller. 7. Any thing that inflames the paſſions, 
To FINGER. v. 2. [from the noun, | Shakeſpeare, 
r. To touch lightly ; to toy with Grew, 8. Ardour of temper. Aierbary, 
2. To touch unfeafonably or thieviſhiy. 9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of 
South, fancy; ſpirit of ſentiment. — Coviy, 


3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. 10. The paſſion of love. 


* Shakeſpeare, Dryden. Sbadævell. 

4. To perform any work exquifitely with 11. Eruptions or impoſthumations : as, St. 
the fingers, Spenſer. Anthony's fire. 

*FFNGLEFANGLE. /. [from fargie. ] A 12. Te fer F192 en, or {con FIRE. To. 

trifle, Hudibras. kindle; to inflame. ; Taylor. 


FUNICAL. u. ¶ from Fne.] Nice; foppiſh. FIREARMS. ht. | fire and ems, | Arms 


| Shakeſpeare, which owe their efficacy to fire; uns. 
FINICALLV. ad, [ from fnical.] Fop- Claren din. 


piſhly. FI/'REBALL. /, Fre and ball.) Grenado; 
FI/NTCALVESS. f. [from Fricul.] Super- ball filled u ith combuſtibles, and burking 
flvous nicety. | where it is thrown. | : South. 
To FINISH. v. @, [| firir, Fr.] * * PFREBRUSH. /. | fre and bruſp. 80 
1. To bring to the end purpoſed; to com- bruſh which hangs by the fire to Wees 5 
plete, Luke, hearth, Savl/ls 

z. To perfect; to poliſ to the 'excellency FI/REDRAKE. /. ¶ re and dra le.] A ery 
intended. | Blactbmore. ſerpent. <6; 9 
 FY/NISHER. 7. Ifrom 1 i FIRENEW,. 3. [ fire and nerv. ] New we 
1. Performer; accompliſher, Sh#keſp. the forge; now from the melting hon nh 

2. One that puts an end. Hecker, n : 


Fl 
| 
| Fl 


Fl 


Ti 


FUREPAN. fe | fire and pan. J] Veſſel of 
metal to carry fire. Bacon, 

FI'RER, /. [from fire. } An incendiary, 

| . Carew, 

FIRESIDE. /. [fre and fide, } The hearth 3 
the chimney. Prior, 

FIRESTICK. ſ. [ fire and flick.} A lighted 
|  fiick or brand. Digby. 
| FI'REWORK. . [ fire and <vork.] Shows 
| of fire; pyrotechnical performances. 
Brown. 

To FIRE. v. a. [from the noun, } 5 
I. To ſet on fre; to kindle, Hayward. 
2. To inflame the paſſions; to animate. 

1 =: 3 Dryden. 
3. To drive by fire. Shakeſpeare, 
| To FIRE. v. u. 

1. To take fire; to be kindled. 

2. To be inflamed with. paſſion, 

To diſcharge any firearms. 
FIREBRA/ND. /. | fire and brand. _ 

1. A piece of wood kindled, LI Efirarge, 

2. An incendiary 3 one who inflames facti- 

ons. Bacon. 
FIRECROSS. ſ. [ fire and craſ.] A token 

in Scotland for the nation to take arms. 

8 : Hayward. 
FIRELOCK. ſ. [| fire and /ock. ] A ſoldi- 
er's gun; a gun diſcharged by ſtriking ſteel 
F with flint. | Gay. 
| FUREMAN. /. [ fire and man.] ES 
I. One who is employed to extinguiſh 

burning houſes. Gay. 

2. A man of violent poſſions. Tatler. 
a Are and pan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2. [ In a gun. ] The receptacle for the 

priming powder, _ | 
FI'RESHIP, /. ¶ fire and ſbip.] A ſhip filled 

with combuſtible matter to fire the veſſels 
of the enemy. Wiſemen. 
FFRESHOVEL. ſ. [ fire and pe. The 
inſtrument with which the hot coals are 
thrown, | Brown. 
FIRESTONE, ſ. | fire and fone. } The 
refione, or pyrites, is a compound me- 
tallick foſſil, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, 
and an unmetallick- earth, but in very 
different proportions in the ſeveral maſſes, 

It has its name of pyrites, or fireftone, 

from its giving fire on being ſtruck againft 

2 ſteel much more freely than a flint will 


0, | Hill. 
FIREWOOD. / | fire and wed. ]J Wood 
to burn; fewel. 
FIRING. /. [ from re.] Fewel. 
Iortimer. 
To FIRR. v. a. [ from ferio, Latin.] To 
whip; to beat. he:  Hudibras, 
FIRKIN, /. [from peopen, Saxon. ] 
1. A veſſe] containing nine gallons. 
Arbuthnot, 


2. A (mall veſſel. Denham, 


F'1'S 


FIRM, a. [ frmus, Latin.] 
1. Strong; not eafily pierced or ſhaken ; 
hard, oppoſed to ſoft, Cleawveland. 
2. Conſtant; ſteady; reſolute ; fixed; un- 
ſhaken, | Tillotſon. Walſh. 
To FIRM, v. a. | frmo, Latin.] 
1. To ſettle ; to confirm; to eſtabliſh. ; 
to fix. Knolles, 
2. To fix without wandering. Spenſer, 
FIRMAMENT. g. { frmamentum, Latin. } 
The ſky; the heavens. Raleigh. 
FIRMAME/NTAL, a. [ from firmament, J 
Celeſtial ; of the upper regions. Dryden. 
FI'RMLY. ad. [| from firm. ] 
1. Strongly ; impenetrably ; immoveably, 
Newton, 
2, Steadily ; conſtantly, Aaddiſen. 
FVYRMNESS, /. [from firm.] | 
1. Stability; hardneſs ; compactneſs; ſo. 


1'dity, Burnet, 
2. Durability, Hayward. 
3. Certainty ; ſoundneſs, South 


4. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution, 


Roſcommon. 
FIRST. a+. [yinrr, Saxon. ] 
1. The ordinal of one, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Earlieſt in time. Hebrews. Prior. 
3. Higheſt in dignity, Daniel. 
4. Great; excellent, Sateſpeare. 
FIRST. ad. 
x. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt, 
| Dryden. 
2. Before any other conſideration, Bacon, 
3. At the beginning; at firſt. Bentley, 
FIRST-GOT, 5 J. [from firſt and 
FIRST-BEGO'TTEN. 5 beger, } The el- 
deft of children. Milton. 


FIRST-FRUITS. ,, LV and fruits. ] 
1, What the ſeaſon firſt produces or ma- 
tures of any kind. | Prior. 
2. The firſt profits of any thing. Bacon. 
3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. Milton, 
FIRSTLING. a. [from fl.] That which 
is firſt produced or brought forth. 
| Deuteronomy, 
FI'RSTLING. .. [from frf.. ] 
I. The firſt produce or oftspring, 
2. The thing firſt thought or done. 
Shakeſpeare, 
FI'SCAL. ſ. [from fſcus, Lat.] Exchequer ; 
revenue. Bacon. 
FISH, /. | pire, Saxon. ] An animal that 
inhabits tne water. Shakeſpeare. Creech, 
To FISH. v. u. | 
1. To be employed in catching fiſhes. 
2. To endeavour at any thing by artiſice. 


Milton. 


N ; ; Shakeſpeare. 
To FISH, v. a, To ſearch water in queſt of 
fiſh, | Swift, 


baited. 8 revo. 
FISH-POND, þ [ and Pond. A ſmall 
pool for fiſh, | Mortimer. 
FISHER, 


FISH-HOOK. g. [V and hook. ] A hook, 
G 


Ar 


FI'SHER. ſ. [from f4.] One who is em- 
ployed in catching fiſh.  Sandys. 

FVSHERBOAT. f. | fer and boar, } A 
boat employed in catching fiſh. 

FI'SHER MAN. /. [ fer and man.] One 
whoſe employment and livelihood is to 
catch fiſh, Waller. 

FFSHER TOWN, ſ. [Her and tor. A 
town inhabited by filhermen, Clarendon. 

FISHERS-COAT. /. [er and cout, ] A 
coat worn by a fiſher. cb. 

FISHERY. ſ. [from ber.] The buſineſs 
of catching fiſh. Addiſon. 

pho: bo a. [from p.] Abounding with 

ih 


4 nden. 
To FVSHIFY. v. a. [from .] To turn 
to fiſh. Shakeſpeare. 


FISHING. .. | from .] Commodity of 
taking fiſh. Spenſer, 

FISHKETTLE. ſ. [/ and Rerrle, ] A 
caldron made long for the fiſh to be boiled 
without bending. Grew. 

FVSHMEAL. /. [Vb and meal, ] Diet of 
fiſh 


. bar » 
FI/SHMONGER. /. [from b.] A dealer 
in fiſh. Carew, 
FISHY. 3. [from sb.] 
1. Conſiſting of fiſh. Pope. 
2. Having the qualities of fiſh, . Brown. 


FI'SSILE. a. [ f//ilis, Latin. ] Having the 
grain in a certain direction, ſo as to be cleft. 
f | Nexwten, 

FISSV/LITY. ſ. [from le.] The quality 
of admitting to be cloven. 

FI'SSURE. . ura, Latin; ure, Fr.] 
A cleft ; a narrow chaſm where a breach 
has been made. Wiaward, 

To FSSURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


cleave; to make a fiſſure. Wiſeman. 
FIST. /. [pie, «7rd, The hand clenched 

with the fingers doubled down, Denbam. 
To FIST. v. a. | 

1. To ftrike with the fiſt, Dryden. 

2. To gripe with the fiſt. Shakeſprare, 


FI'STINUT. . A piſtachio nut. 
FI'STICUFFS. ſ. [ and of. ] Battle 
with the fiſt. More. 
FISTULA. ſ. [ Mule, French.] 
1. A ſinuous ulcer callous within. 
Mſeman. 
2. FIS TVI A Lachrimalis, A diſorder of 
the canals leading from the eye to the noſe, 
which obſtructs the natura! progreſs of the 
tears, and makes them trickle down the 
. cheeks, Sharp. 
FISTULAR, 2. [from f/ula.] Hollow like 


a pipe. 
FISTULOUS. a. [ ffulwx, Fr.] Having 
the nature of a fiitula, iſeman, 
FIT. /. | 
1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any in- 
termittent diſtemper. Sharp. 


To FIX. v. 4. [ fixer, French.] 


2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion ; 


interval. . Roger, 
3. Any violent affection of mind or body, 
Spenſer, 


4. Diſorder; diſtemperature. Sbaleſh. 
' 5. The hyſterical diſorders of women, and 
the convulſions of children, 


FIT. 2. 


1. Qualified ; proper. © Cruly, 
2. Convenient ; meet; proper; right, 


Beyll. 
To FIT. v. a. [vitten, Flemiſh.] : 
1. To accommodate to any thing; to (uit 


one thing to another. Denhan, 
2. To accommodate a perſon with auy 
thing. * Wiſeman, 
3. To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing, 
Shakeſpeare, 

4. To FI out, To furniſh ; to equip, 
| Dryden, 
5. ToFrT up, To furniſh; to make pio- 
per for uſe, Pipe, 


To FIT. v. a, To be proper; to de fi. 
P 
FITCH, /. A ſmall kind of wild pea. 


Tuffer, 
fe [Man. Fr.] A ſlink- 
ing little beaſt, that robs the 


y 


FI'TCHAT. 
FI'TCHEW, 
5 5 and warren. 
ITFUL. 4. | fit and full, ] Varid by 
paroxyſms. 5 ea Shakeſpeart, 
FTTLV. ad. [from Ft.] 
1. Properly ; juſtly ; reaſonably, 
Tilhtſer, 


2. Commodiouſly ; meetly, Doms, 


FITNESS. /. [from Fr.] 


1. Propriety; meetneſs; juſtneſs ; rea- 


ſonableneſs. Hecker, 
2. Convenience; commodity ; the Rate of 
being fit, Shakeſpeare, 


FI/TMENT. ſ. [ from At.] Something 
adapted to a particular purpoſe, 
1 Shakeſpeart, 


FI/'TTER. /. [from fr.] 


1. The perſon or thing that confers fit- 
neſs for any thing, Mortimer. 
2. A ſmall piece. 


FITZ. /. C Norman. ] A fon: as Fitzber- 


bert, the ſon of Herbert; Fitzroy, the fon 
of the king. It is commonly uſed of 
illegitimate children, 


FIVE. a. | pip, Saxon. ] Four and one; 


half of ten. Dryden. 


FIVELE/AVED Graſs. ſ. Cinquefoil; 2 


ſpecies of clover. 


FIVES. /. 


1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A diſeaſe of horſes. Shakeſpeare. 


1. To make faſt, firm, or ſtable. Milton. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſn invariably. 
| Temple. 


3. To 


3. To direct without variation. Dryden. 
4. To deprive of volatility. Locke, 
5. To pierce z to transfix. Sandys.. 
6. To withold from motion. 
To FIX. v. u. : 
11, To determine the reſolution. Locke, 
Faller. 


2. To reſt; to ceaſe to wander. 
3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 
| Bacon. 
FIXATION. ſ. [French.] 
1. Stability; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs. 
| King Charles. 
2. Reſidence in a certain place. Raleigh, 
3. Conſinement; forbearance of excurſion, 
Watts, 
4. Want of volatility ; deſtruction of vo- 
latility. Bacon. 
5. Reduction from fluidity to firmneſs. 


Glanville, 
FIINEDLY. ad. [from fixed.) Certainly; 
firmly, Locke, 
FI'XEDNESS, .. [from fixed. ] 
1, Stability; firmneſs. 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. Locke, 
3. Solidity; coherence of parts. Bentley, 


4. Steadineſs; ſettled opinion or reſolu- 

tion, King Charles. 
FIXVDITY.. ſ. Coherence of parts. Boyle, 
FIXITY. f. [ fixite, French, ] Coherence 


of parts, Newton, 
FIXURE: g. [from fix.] 

1. Poſition, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Stable preſſure. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Firmneſs ; ſtable ſtate. - Shakeſpeare, 


FI/ZGIG. ſ. A kind of dart or harpoon 
with which ſeamen firike fiſh. 


FLA'BBY.. a, { flaccidus, Latin. J Soft; 
not firm. Arbuthnot, 
FLA'BILE. a, ¶ fabilis, Latin, ] Subject 


to be blown. 
FLA'CCID.: a. | flaccidus, Latin.] Weak ; 
limber ; not Riff ; lax 3 not ten e. Halder. 
FLACCUDITY, /. [from flaccid. ] Laxity ; 
limberneſs; want of tenſion, Wiſeman, 
To FLAG. v. n. { flaggeren, Dutch: }. 
1. To hang lovſe without ſtiffneſs or ten- 
ſion. Boyle, 
2. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. Swift, 
3- To grow feeble ; to loſe vigour, 
| Ben. Febnſon. 
To FLAG, . a, © 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to droop. Prior. 
2. To lay with broad ſtone. Sandys. 
FLAG. . [from the verb, 
I, A water plant with a broad bladed Jeaf 
and yellow flower. Sandys. 
2. The colours or enfign of a ſhip or land- 
forces, Temple, 
3- A ſpecies of None uſed for ſmooth pave- 
ments. | Mocdæuard. 


FLAG-BROOM. /. [from flag and broom. ] 
os age for ſweeping flags or pavements, 
oL, I. 


FL A 


FLAG-OFFICER. g. | fag and ovfficer,] A 
commander of a ſquadron. Addi ſon. 
FLAG-SHIP. /. | flag and ip. ] The ſhip 
in which the commander of a fleet is. 
FLAG-WORM. /. [ag and worm.] A 
grub bred in watry places among flags or 
ſedge. Walton, 
FLA'/GELET. ſ. [ Hageolet, French.) A 
ſmall flute, More, 
FLAGELLA'TION. ſ. The uſe of the 
ſcourge. ry Garth. 
FLA GGINESS. /. from flaggy.] Laxity 3 
limberneſs. 
FLA'GGY. a. from flag. ] 
1. Weak; lax; limber; not ſtiff; not 
tenſe. | Dryden. 
2. Weak in taſte; inſipid. Bacon. 
FLAGVTIOQUS. 3. [from flagitium, Latin. ] 
Wicked; villainous; atrocious. 
| Roſcommon, 
FLAGT'TIOUSNESS. ſ. [from fagitious. ] 
Wickedneſs ; villaty, p | 
FLA/GON. /. [| flacon, French.] A veſſel of 
drink with a narrow mouth. Roſcommon. 
FLA/GRANCY. /{. [| flagrantia, Latin. J 
Burning heat ; fire, Bacon. 
FLA'GRANT. a. | fagrans, Latin] 


1. Ardent; burning; eager, Hooker, 
2, Glowing; fluſhed, Pope. 
3. Red; imprinted red. Prior. 
4. Notorious; flaming. Smiths 


FLAGRA'TION. . [ flagro, Lat.] Burn- 
ing. 
FLA/GSTAFF. ſ. [ fag and faff.] The 
ſtaff on which the flag is fixed. Dryden. 
FLAIL. g. | Hagellum, Latin. ] The inſtru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of 
the ear. Dryden. 
FLAKE. /. [ Hoccus, Latin.] 
1. Any thing that appears looſely held to- 


gether, | Grew, 

2. A ftratum ; layer; lamina, Sandys, 
FLA'KY. a. | from flaze.] 

1. Looſely hanging together, Blackmore, 


2, Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into 
laminæ. 5 
FLAM. ſ. A falſhood; a lye; an illuſor 
pretext. | Seuth, 
To FLAM. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
deceive with a lye, South, 


 FLAMBEAU. ſ. | French. ] A lighted 


torch, Dryden. 
FLAME. ſ. | famma, Latin.] 

1. Light emitted from fire, Convley, 

2, Fire. Coauley. 


3. Ardour of temper or imagination 


brightneſs of fancy. Waller. 
4. Ardour of inclination, Pope. 
5. Paſſion of love. Cecoley. 


To FLAME. v. u. 
1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
of light. Milton. 
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2. To ſhine like flame. Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 


2, The thing eaten at flapdragon, 
. Shakeſprare, 


FLAM ECO/LOURED. «a. [flame and co- To FLA'PDRAGON, v. a. [ from the 


75 


r Of a bright yellow colour, 


| Peatham, 
FLAMEN. /. [Latin.] A prieſt; one that 
offictates in folemn offices. Pope. 
FLAMMA'TION. /. [.Zammatio, Latin.) 
The act of ſetting on flame. Brewn, 


FLAMMABILITY. /. { famma, Lat.] The 


quality of 'admitting to be ſet on fire, 


. Bron. 
FLAMMEOUS. 2. [ flammens, Latin, ] 
Conſiſting of flame. Brown. 


FLAMMTFEROUS. . [ flammifer, Lat.] 
"Bringing flame. ict. 
FLAMMI'VOMOUS. a. | famma and vo- 
mo, Latin, ] Vomiting out flame, 
FLA'MY,*a: from flame. 8 
1. Inflamed; burning; flaming. Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame. Bacon, 
FLANK. ſ. [ fanc, French, ] 
7. That part of the fide of a quadruped 
near the hinder thigh. Peacham. 
2. [In men.] The lateral part of the lower 
belly. , Pope. 
3. The fide of any army or fleet. 
Hayward, 
4. fin fortification.) That part of the 
baſtion which reaches from the curtain to 
the face. | Harris, 
To FLANE. v. a. 
"x. To attack the ſide of a battalion or 
fleet. 


2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or com- 


"fide, Dryden, 
FLA'NKER. ſ. {from fark. ] A fortifica- 
tion Jutting out ſo as to command the fide 
of a body marching to the aſſault. Nrolles. 
To FLANKER. . 2. [ flanquer, F rench, ] 
Toe defend by lateral fortifications. 
FLA'NNEL. ſ. [pwlanen, Welch. ] A foft 
nappy ſtuff of wool, Shakeſpeare. 
FLAP. ſ. [lep;e, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe, 
Sharp, 
2. The motion of any thing broad and 
looſe, 8 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes, Farrier”s Dict. 
To FLAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
"x. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten, 
; L' Eftrange. 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe. 
| £ Dryden. Tickell, 
To FLAP. . 7. 
x. To ply the wings with noiſe. 
; L*Eftrange, 
2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts de- 
pending. ; Gay, 
FLA'PDRAGON. . /. 
1. A play in which they catch raiſins out 
of burning brandy, 


mand any paſs on the fide ; to be on the 


noun.] To ſwallow; to devour, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
 FLAPE'ARED, a. [ flap and ear, ] Aae 
looſe and broad ears. Sbabeſprare. 
To FLARE. v. 2. [from federer, to flutter 
Dutch. ] f 
1. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow, Sh}, 
2, To glitter with tranſient luſtre. | 
Herbert, 
3. To glitter offenſively. Milter. 
4. To be in too much light. Prizr, 
FLASH, [Si, Minſbeeo. | 
1. A ſudden, quick, tranſitory blaze, 


Roſcommor. 

2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. 
Reger. 
3. A ſhort tranſient ate, Bacon. 


4. A body of water driven by violence. 
To FLASH. v. n. 


1. To glitter with a quick and tranſient 


flame. Byl:, 
2. To burſt out into any kind of violence, 
S bakeſpeart, 
3. To break out into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. | Feltur. 


To FLASH. v. a, To ſtrike up large bo- 
dies of water, Carew," 
FLA'SHER. /. f from flaſh. ] A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality. 
FLA'SHILY. . ad, | from Flafoy. J With 
empty ſhow, ' | 
FLA/SHY. 4. [from flaſb.] 
1. Empty; not ſolid ; ſhowy without 
- ſubſtance, Dish. 
2. Inſipid; without force or ſpirit. 


Bacen, 

FLASK. ſ. | faſque, Fr.] 

1. A bottle; a veſſel. Kirg, 

2, A powder-horn. Shakeſpeare. 
FLA/SKET, /, [from faft,] A veſſel in 

which viands are ſerved. Pepe. 
FLAT. a. [ plat, Fr.] : 

1. Horizontally level, without inclination, 


Addiſon, 

2. Smooth; without protuberances. 
Bacen, 
3- Without elevation, Milton. 
4. Level with the ground, Suuth, 
5. Lying horizontally proſtrate; Hing 
along. Daniel. 


6. [ In painting.] Without relief; with- 
out prominence of the figures. = 
7. Taſteleſs; infipid ; dead. Pbilits. 
8. Dull; unanimated; frigid. Baca. 
9. Deprefſed ; ſpiritleſs; dejected. Milton. 
10. Unpleaſing ; taſteleſs. Atterburys 
11. Peremptory ; abſolute; downright. 
Spenſer. Herbert, 
12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp un 


found, PLAT, 


FLA 


FLAT. /. 
I, 1 an extended plane, Moeiton. 


2. Even ground; not mountainous. 


Milton. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inun- 
dations. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Shallow; ftrand ; place in the ſea 
where the water is not deep. Raleigh. 
8. The broad fide of a blade. Dryden. 
6, Depreſſion of thought or language. 


Dryden. 
7. A ſurface without relief, or prominen- 
ces. Bentley. 


To FLAT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To level; to d-preſs; to make broad 
and ſmooth. Creech. 
2. To make vapid. Bacon, 
To FLAT. v. 7. 
1. To grow flat; oppoſed to ſwell, 
Temple. 
2. To render unanimated or vapid. 
King Charles, 
FLA/TLONG, ad. { flat and long.] With 
the flat downwards; not edgewiſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
FLA'TLY.' ad. [from flat. ] | 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination, 
2. Without prominence or elevation, 
2. Without ſpirit ; dully ; frigidly, 
4. Peremptorily; downright, 
FLA!TNESS. f. [from flat.] | 
- 1, Evenneſs; level extenſion. 
2. Want of relief or prominence. Addiſon. 
3. Deadneſs ; inſipidity; vapidneſs. 
1 Mortinier. 
4. Dejection of ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Dejection of mind; want of life. 
6. Dulneſs; infipidity; frigidity. Collier. 
7. The contrary to ſhrilneſs or acuteneſs 
of ſound. x 
To FLA'TTEN. v. a. [from lat.] 
1. To make even or level, withort pro- 
minence or elevation. | 
2. To beat down to the ground. Mortimer. 
3. To make vapid. | 
4. To deject; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. 
To FUA!'T TEN, v. . 
1, To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and inſipid. T*Efrange, 
FLA'TTER. ſ. [from lat.] The work- 
man or inſtrument by which bodies are 
flattened, ' 
To FLA\T TER, v. a. | flater, Fr.] 
1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with 


Daniel, 


blandiſhments. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To praiſe falſely. Young. 
3. To pleaſe; to ſooth. Dryden, 
4. To raiſe falſe hopes, Milton, 


FLA'TTERER. . {from flatter.] One who 


Bacon. 


FL A 
flat; approaching to flatneſs. Moodtuard. 
FLA'TULENCY, ſ. [from fatulent.] 
1. Windineſs; fulneſs of wind, Arbutbnot. 
2. Emptineſs; vanity; levity; airineſs. 
| Glanville, 
FLA/TULENT. @. [ flatulentus, Latin, ] © 
1. Turgid with air; windy, Arbutbnot. 
2. Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance 
or reality; puffy. Dryden. 
FLATUO'SITY. . [flatuofite, Fr.] Win- 
dineſs; fulneſs of air. Bacon. 
FLA/TUOUS, a. | from flatus, Lat.] Windy; 
full of wind, : Bacon, 
FL A'TUS. ſ. [Latin.] Wind gathered in 
any cavities of the body. Quincy. 
FLAT TWISE. ad. With the flat downwards; 
not the edge. 
To FLAUNT. 2. 1. 
1. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparg. 
7 - Boyle. 
2. To be hung with ſomething looſe. and 
flying. Pope, 
FLAUNT, ſ. Any thing looſe and airy, 


| Ihakeſpeare. 
FLA'VOUR. /. | 
1. Power of pleafing the taſte, Addiſon, 
2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell; odour  fra- 
grance. Dryden. 
FLA/VOUROUS. a, [from flavour. 
1. Delightful to the palate, Dryden, 
2. Fragrant ; odorous. 
FLAW. /. ; $ 
1. A crack or breach in any thing, Boyle. 
2. A fault; defect. _ * Dryden, 
3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt. 
s Chapman, 
4. A tumult ; a tempeſtuous uproar, - : - 
Dryden, 
5. A ſudden commotion of mind 
Shakeſpeare, 
To FLAW.” . a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To break; to crack; to damage with 
fiſſure, | | Haoeyle. 
2. To break; to violate. Shakeſpeare, 
FLA'WLESS. 3. [from flaw,] Without 
cracks; without defects. Beyle. 
FLAWN, ſ. [ lena, Saxon. ] A ſoxt of 
cuſtard; a pie baked in a din. 
To FLAT WT ER. v. a, To ſcrape or pare a 
ſkin, Ain worth, 
FLA'WY. a. from faw.] Full of flaws, 
FLAX. ſ. ſp'\eax, plex, Saxon. JJ 
1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt 
thread 1s made, e. 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
for the ſpinner. . „ Dryden. 
FLA XCOMB. /. | flax and comb.] The 
inftrument with which the fibres of flax 
are cleanſed from the brittle parts. 


Woodward. 


flatters; a fawner; a wheedler, Swift, FLA'XDRESSER. /. | flax and drefs.] He 
FLA'TTERER, .. | flaterie, French. Falſe . that prepares flax for the ſpinner. 


praiſe ; artful obſequiouſneſs, 


Young. 


FLA'TTISH, &@, [from flat, ] Somewhat 


FLA/XEN. a, [from flax. "wy 
1. Made of flax, Sharpe 
3B 2 2. Fairs 
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2. Fair, long and flowing. Addiſon. 
FLA*'XWEED. ſ. A plant. 
To FLAY. v. 4. [wlaen, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſtrip off the ſkin, Raleigh, 


2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. Sroi ft. 
FLA'YER. ſ. [from fay,] He that firips 

off the ſcin of any thing. 

FLEA. / [plea, Saxon.] A ſmall red in- 
ſect remarkable for its agility in leaping. 

Bacon. 

To FLEA. v. 2. [from the nuun.] To 
clean from fleas. 

FLE'ABANE. /. a and bane. ] A plant, 

FLE'ABITE. +1 ] : 

FLEABITING, 97 [ flea and bite.] 

1. Red marks cauſed by fleas. Wiſeman, 

2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed 

by the ſting of a flea. Hervey. 
FLE*ABITTEN. 72. { fea and bite.] 

1. Stung by fleas. | 

2. Mean; worthleſs. Cleaweland, 
hav 7" [from fleccut, Latin.] A ſmall 

lock, thread, or twiſt, More. 
FLEAM. /. An inſtrument uſed to bleed 

cattle, which is placed cn the vein, and 
then driven by a bloy, 
FLE'AWORT. f. [Vea and wert.] A plant. 
; Miller. 
To FLECRK. v. 4. [ fect, German, a ſpot.] 
To ſpot ; to ſtreak; to ſtripe; to dap ple. 
Sandys. 
To FLE/CKER. v. a. [from feel.] To 
ſpot 3 to mark with ſtrokes or touches. 
Skakeſprare. 


FLED, The preterite and participle A fee. 


Frisr, 

FLEDGE. @. [| flederen, to fly, Dutch, |] 
Full-feathered ; able to fly, Herbert. 
To FLEDGE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To furniſh with wings; to ſupply with 


feather: Pope. 


To FLEE. v. 3. pret. fed. To run from 
danger; to have recourſe to ſhelter. 
Geneſis. Tillotſon, 
FLEECE. , yr, Fer, Saxon.] As much 
wool as is Morn from one ſheep, Shakeſp. 
1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep, 
2, To ſtrip; to pull; to plunder, as a 
ſheep is robbed of his wool. Aaddiſon. 
FLEECED. a. [from fleece, ] Having flzeces 
of wool, Spenſer, 
FLE'ECY. a. [from fzece.] Woolly ; co- 
vered with wool. Prior, 
To FLEER, v. 3. [p'6anpian, to trifle, 
Saxon. ] | 
1, To mock ; to gibe; to jeſt with inſo- 
lence and contempt. _ _ Sift. 
8. To leer; to grin with an air of civility. 


Burtgn, 
FLEER, /. [from the verb.] 


FUE 


1. Mockery expreſſed either in words q 


looks. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A deceitful grin of civility, Jouth, 
FLE/ERER. /. [from cer. ] A mocker; 
a fawner. | 
FLEET. Frror. Flor. Are all derived 
from the Saxon pleor, which ſignifies a 
bay or gulph. Gibjin's Caniden, 
FLEET. /. [plora, Saxon. ] A company of 
ſhips; a navy. Pri, 
FLEET.../. [pleor, Saxon.] A creek; an 
inlet of water, Mortimer. 
FLEET. a. 
1. Swift of pace; quick; nimble; ire, 
| Shaeſpeare. Clarend:r, 
2. [In the huſbandry of ſome provinces, | 


Light; ſuperficially fruitful. Mortimer, 
3. Skimming the ſurface, Mortimer. 


To FLEET, v. n. [ploxan, Saxon, ] 
1. To fly ſwiftly ; to vanith. Shateſpuar,, 
2. To be in a tranſient ſtate, 
Digby. Wali, 
To FLEET. v». a. | 


1. To ſkim the water, Spenſer. 
2. To live merrily, or paſs time away 
lightly. Shakeſpeare, 


3. In the country.] To ſkim milk. 
FLE'ETINGDIEH, /. {from fleet and dib. 
A ſkimming bowl. 
FLEETLY. ad. from feet.] Swiftiy; 
nimbly; with ſwift pace. 
FLE/ETNESS. ſ. [from feet.] Swiftnels 
of courſe ; nimbleneſs; celerity, 
FLESH. ſ. [glec, Saxon, ] 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul, 
Davies. 
2. The mucles diſtinguiſhed from the ſkin, 
bones, tendons. New Tefranent, 
3. Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vege- 


table. ; Locle. 
4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in 
food, diſt inct from fiſhes, Braun. 
. Animal nature. Ccnehu. 
6. Carnality; corporal appetites. 
| Smalridhe. 
7. A carnal ſtate; worldly diſpoſition. 
Romans. 
3. Near relation. Ceres. 


9. The outward or literal ſenſe. The 
Orientals termed the immediate or literal 
ſignification of any precept or type the 


fleſh, and the remote or typical meaning 


the ſpirit. This is frequent in St. Paul, 


Febn, 

To FLESH. v. a. 
1. To initiate. Government of the Tongue, 
2, To harden; to eſtabliſh in ary practice. 
/ Siangy» 


3- To glut; to ſatiate. S bateſt eare- 


FLE'SHBROATH. J. Lee and breath] 


Broath mage by decocting fleſh. 


Wi man, 
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| FLE'SHCOLOUR.. /. L. f and colour. ] 
| The colour of fleſh. ' Lecke. 


3 FLESHFLY. /. ( and AJ A fly that 
feeds upon fleſh, and depoftes her eggs in 


. . 
| FLE/SHHOOK. /. [fleſp and hook. ] A 


hook to draw fleſh from the caldron. 
Samuel, 


| FLESHLESS, a. [ from fb, ] Without 
F fleſh, 
| FLE'SHLINESS. /. | from fleſply. ] Carnal 


paſſions or appetites. Hjcham, 
FLE/SHLY. @. [from fleſh. ] 

1. Corporeal. 5 Denham, 

2. Carnal ; Jaſcivious, Milton. 


3. Animal; not v: getable. ; Dryden. 
4. Human; not celeitial 3 not ſpiritual, 
| M./ton, 
FLESHMEAT. f. { feſo and meat. | Ani- 
ma food; the fleſh ot animals prepared for 
food. . | Flyer, 
FLE'SHMENT. /. [from Feb.] Eagerneſs 
ained bv a ſucceſsful initiativn, dShateſp. 
FLESHMONGER. /, from fleſh. | One 
who deels in fieſh 5 a pimp. JSbhakeſpeare. 
FLESH OT. f. ¶ feb and et.] A veſſel 
in which fleih is cooked ; thence plenty of 
fleſh. Taylor. 
FLE'SHQUAKE. ſ. [ feſp and quale. } A 
tremor of the body. Ben, Jobnſon. 
FLESH V. 3. from fleſp.] | 
1. Plump; full of fleſh; fat; muſculous. 
Ben, Fohnſon, 
2, Pulpous; plump: with regard to fruits. 
Bacon. 
FLETCHER. /. [ from flecbe, an arrow, Fr, ] 


A manuiacturer of bows and arrows. 


Mortimer. 

FLET. participle paſſive of To fleet. Skim- 
med. | Mortimer. 
FLEW, The preterite of fy, Pope. 


FLEW. ſ. The large chaps of a deep- 
mouthed hound. Hanmer. 
FLEWED. a, [ from flew. ] Chapped; 
mcuthed, Shakeſpeare, 
FLEXA/'NJMOUS. a. [ fSexanimus, Latin. 
Having power to change the diſpoſition of 
the mind. 
FLEXIBUVLITY, f. [ fexibilite, Fr.] 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent; 


phancy, Wewton, 
2. Eaſineſs to be perſuaded ; compliance; 


facility, Hammond. 
FLEXIBLE. 4. [ Fexibilis, Latin.] 
1, Poſſible to be bent; not brittle ; pliant; 


not ſtiff. Bacon. 
2. Not rigid; not inexorable; complying; 
obſequious, Bacon, 


3. Ductile; manageable, * Locke, 
4. That may be accommodated to various 
forms and purpoſes, Rovers, 


FLE'XIBLENESS. [, [from fexible,] 


I, Pojhbility to be bent; not r. dase; 


PLA 


eaſineſs to be bent. King Charles, 
2. Facility; obſequiouſneſs; compliance. 
3. Ductility; reanageableneſs. Locke. 
FLE/XiLF. a. | flexiiis, Latin.] Pliant; 
eaſily bent; obſequious to any power or 


impulſe. Tlomſon. 
FLE/XION, F. | flexio, Latin.] TG 

1. The act of bending, i 

2. A double; a bending, Bacon. 


3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 
Bacon. 
FLE'XOR. ſ. | Latin. ] The general name 
oi the muſcles which act in contracting 
the joints. Arbuthnet. 
FLE/XUOUS. a: ¶ fexuoſus, Lat,] 
1. Winding ; tortuous, 
2. Variable; not ſteady. Bacon. 
FLE/XURE.. /. { fexara, Latin.] 
1. The form or direction in which any 
thing is bent. Ray. 


2. The act of bending, Shakeſpeare. 
3. The part bent; the joint. Sandys. 


4. Obſequious cr ſervile cringe. Shakeſp. 
To FLVYCKER. v. a- i fiigheren, Dutch. } 
To fluter; to play the wings. Dryden. 
FLI'ER. f. [from fly. ] 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a 
runaway. Shakeſpeare, 
2, That part of a machine which, by be- 
ing put into a more rapid motion than the 
other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reſt, SWifte 
FLIGHT. /. [from To y.] | 
1. The act of flying or running from dan- 
ger, Denham. 
2. Removal to another place, Dryden. 
3. The act of uſing wings; volation. 
| Szenſer, 
4. Removal from place to place by means 
of wings. Eſjdras. 
5. A flock of birds flying together, 
Baton. 
6. The birds produced in the ſame. ſcaton 
as, the harveſt flight of pigeons. 
7. A volley; a ſhower, Chery Chaſe. 
8. The ſpace paſt by flying. 
9. Heat ef imagination; fally of the ſoul, 


| Denham, 
12, Excurſion. .  Tillotfon. 
11. The power of flying, Shakeſpeare, 
FLVGHTY. a, [from flight. ] 5 
1. Fleeting ; ſwift, Shakeſpeare. 


2. Wild; full of imagination, 
FLUMSY. à. . 

1. Weak ; feeble. , 

2, Mean ; ſpiritleſs ; without force. Pope. 
To FLINCH, v. n. | corrupted from. fling. 

Shinner, | 

1. Lo ſhrink from any ſuffering or under- 

taking, South, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies to fail. 
FLI/NCHER. /. from the verb.] He who 
ſhrinks or fails in any matter, 

| To 
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To FLING. preter, fung; part. fung or FLIRT ACTION. . A. i Pugh a. | 


Hong. [from figs, Latin. Sinner. tion. i Pu 
1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. To FLIT. v. 3. | Hitter, Danifh,] 10 
Dryden. 1. To fly away. | Shen 
2. To dart; to caſt with violence, 2. To remove; to migrate. Healy, 
Dienbam. 3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 120 
3. To ſcatter. Pope. | | Dryden 
4. To drive by violence, Burnet. 4. To be flux or unſtable, Dead 
S. To move forcibly. Addiſon. FLIT. a. | from fleet. ] Swift; nimble, 
6. To eject; to diſmiſs. Shakeſpeare. quick, | Here 
7. To caſt reproach. ä Addiſon. FLITCH. ſ. f plicce, Saxon. J The fide of 
3. To force into another condition. Sperſer. a hog ſalted and cured. Swift. 
9. To FLING down, To demoliſh; to FLI'TTERMOUSE. FJ. The bat, 
ruin. Windward, FLYTTING. /{. [plre, Saxon.] An gf. 
10. ToFrrinc of. To baffle in the chace. fence; a fault, Pfl. 
| Addiſon. FLIX. ſ. \ corrupted from fax.] Down : 
To FLING. v. 2. fur ; ſoft hair, Drgde, 
1. To flounce; to wince ; to fly into vio- To FLOAT. v. n. | Hotter, French. 
lent motions. Tillotſon. 1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water, 
2, To FLIN G cat. To grow unruly or : Philips, 
outrageous, Shakeſpeare, 2, To move without labour in a fluid, 
FLING. /. [from the verb.] | =” 
1. A throw; a caſt. 8 3. To paſs with a light irregular court. 
2. A gibe; a ſneer; a contemptuous re- | Lock, 
mark. - Addiſon, To FLOAT. v. a. To cover with water, 
FLYNGER. /. [from the verb.] Addi, 
1. He who throws. FLOAT. /. from the verb.] | 


2. He who jeers. 1. The act of flowing; the flux, Hip, 


FLINT. ſ. [flinx, Saxon.] 5 2. Any body fo contrived or formed 28 to 
1. A ſemi-petlucid ſtone, compoſed of cry- ſwim upon the water. I' Efrany 
ſtal debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one 3. The cork or quill by which the anger 
ſimilar and equa! ſubſtance, free from veins, diſcovers the bite. Walt, 
and naturally inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt, 4. A cant word for a level. Mortimer. 

Hill. Clraveland. FLO*ATY. a, 'Buoyant and ſwimming 2. 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially top. : Raliigh, 
hard. Spenſer, FLOCK. ſ. [ploce, Saxon. ] 

FLIYNTY. a. [from fint.} 1. A company; uſually a compafy of 
1. Made of flint; ſtrong. Dryden. birds or beaſts. Shakeſpeare 
2. Full of ſtones. Bacon, 2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed from 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; inex- beds, which are of oxen, Addiſon 
orable. Shakeſpeare, 3. A body of men. Nacrcabets. 

FLIP. ſ. [A cant word.] A liquor much 4. A lock of wool. * Dryaen, 
uſed in ſhips, made by mixing beer witn To FLOCK. v. 2. To gather in crowds or 
ſpirits and ſugar, , Dennis, large numbers, Knelles, Sackling, 

FLIPPA'NT. 6s; | To FLOG. 2. a. [ from fagrum, Lat.] To 
1. Nimble; moveable, It is uſed only of laſh; to whip, Swift 
the act of ſpeech. Addiſon, FLONG. parmciple paſſive, from To fing, 
2. Pert; talkative, Themſon, uſed by Spenſer. | 


FLI'PPANTLY. ad. [ from the adjective. ] FLOOD. | [plod, Saxon. ] 1 
In a flowing prating way. 1. A body of water; the ſea; a river. 


To FLIRT. v. a. | Milton 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſ- 2, A deluge; an inundation. Shakeſp. 
tick motion. Sevift. J. Flow ; flux; not ebb. Davies, 
2. To move with quickneſs, Derſet. 4. Catamenia, Haro). 

To FLIRT. v. . To FLOOD. . 3. from the noun. ] To 


1. To jeer; to gibe one. deluze; to cover with waters. Morin 


2. To run about perpetually; to be un- FLO/ODGATE, . Þ flood and pate, ] Gate 


Ready and fluttering, or ſhutter by which the watercourſe J 
FLIRT. f. [from che verb.] cloſed or opened at pleaſure, Sidney 
1. A quick elaſtick motion, Addiſon, FLOOR. . Hug, a plough, German, ] 
2. A ſudden trick, Ben, Febnſon. The broad part of the anchor which takes 
3. A pert huſley, Addifen, hold of the ground, FLOOR. 
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rrooR. / [plop, plone, Saxon. 

1. The pavement. Sidney. 
| 2, A ſtory; a flight of rooms. B. Jobnſon. 
To FLOOR; v. a. [ from the noun. | To 
cover the bottom with a floor, Chronicles. 


floor 


wings with noiſe, L'Eſtrange. 
| to Flora, or to flowers. Prier. 
FLORENCE. /. I from the city Florence, ] 
A kind of cloth. 

FLO'REN, ſ. A gold coin of Edward III. 
in value fix ſhillings. : 
LO RET. ſ. [ flexrette, Fr.] A ſmall im- 
perfect flower. 

FLO RID. a. [ floridus, Latin.] 

1. Productive of flowers; covered with 

flowers. 

2. Bright in colour; fluſhed with red. 
Taylor. 

3. Embelliſhed ; ſplendid. Dryden. 

E FLORVDITY, /. {from florid.] Freſhneſs 

of colour. Flier, 

| FLO'RIDNESS. /. [from foorid.] 

1, Freſhneſs of colour. 

2, Embelliſhment ; ambitious. elegance, 

i Boyle, 

| FLORI'FEROUS. a, [ Horifer, Lat.] Pro- 

duQtive of flowers, 

F FLO'RIN, ſ. {| French, ] A coin firſt mad 

| by the Florentines. That of Germany is 

in value 2s, 4 d. that of Spain 45s. 4d, 

balfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily 

F 25, 64, that of Holland 2s. Ayliffe. 

| FLORIST, ſ. | Heuriſte, Fr.] A cultivater 

of flowers. Pope. 

FLORULENT. a. [ floris, Lat.] Flowery; 

EF bloſſoming, 

| FLO'SCULOUS. a. [| fleſeulus, Lat.] Com- 

| poſed of flowers, | Brown, 

© ToFLOTE, v. a. [See To fleet. ] To ſkim, 

HIJEPF. 

| FLO'TSON, .. | from flote, ] Gods 40 

| ſwim without an owner on the ſea. Skinner, 

FLO'T TEN. part. [from flote.] Skimmed. 
To FLOUNCE. v. n. [ Plonſen, Dutch.] 

1. To move with violence in the water or 


mire. ; Aadiſon. 
2. To move with weight and tumult. 

g 8 
3. To move with paſſionate agitation. 

Swift, 

To FLOUNCE. v. a. To deck with flounces. 

Addiſon, 


FLOUNCE. /. [ from the verb,] Any thing 
ſewed to the garment, and langing looſe, 

ſo as to ſwell and ſhake. Pope. 
FLO/UNDER, . | fynder, Daniſh, ] The 
name of a ſmall flat fiſh, * ” Camden, 

To FLO'UNDER, 2. n. from flounce.} To 


* | whe 


rrooRIN G. /. from floor, ] Bottom; 
ir E Addiſon, 


| To FLOP. v. a, [from flap, ] To clap the 
E FLORAL, a. [ foralis, Latin. ] Relating 


F. LO 


ſtruggle with violent and irregular motions, 
To FLO'URISH. v. n. [ Horeo, Lat.] 
1. To be in vigour ; not to fade, Pope. 


2. To be in a proſperous ſtate, Dryden. 
3. To uſe florid language. Baker, 
4. To deſcribe various figures by inter- 
ſecting lines. Popes 


5, To boaſt; to brag. 
6. [In muſick,] To play ſome prelude, 
To FLO/URISH. v. 2. 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. Fenton. 
2. To adorn with figures of needle work, 
3. To work with a needle into figures. 
Bacon, 
4. To move any thing in quick circles or 
vibrations, | Craſhaw, 
5. To adorn with embelliſhments of lan- 
guage, Bacon, 
6. To adorn; to embelliſh. Shakeſpeare. 
FLO'URISH. /. from the verb.] 
1, Bravery ; beauty. Craſhazs 
2. An oftentatious embelliſnment; ambi- 
tious copiouſneſs. | Bacon, More. 
3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or 
wantonly drawn, | Boyle, 


FLO'URISHER. /. [ from flauriſh. ]. One 


that is in prime or in proſperity. 
Chapman. 
To FLOUT. v. a. [| fluyten, Dutch. } To 
mock ; to inſult; to treat with mockery 
and contempt, Walton. 
To FLOUT. v. a. To praQtiſe mockery ; 


to behave with contempt, Stvifte 
FLOUT, ſ. [from the verb.] A mock; an 
inſult, Calamy. 


FLOUTER, ſ. | from flout.] One who 
jeers. 


To FLOW. v. n. [plopan, Saxon.] 


1. To run or ſpread as water. Swift. 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 

| Dryden, 
3. To riſe ; not to ebb, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To melt. Iſaiah. 
5, To proceed; to iſſue, a South, 


6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity: 
as, a flowing period, Hakewill, 
7. To write ſmoothly ; to ſpeak. volubly. 
| Prior. 
8. To abound; to be crowdeds GChapman. 
9. To be copious; to be full. Pope. 
10. To hang looſe and waving, Spectator. 
To FLOW. v. . To overflow; to deluge. 
; Mortimer. 
FLOW. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 


| Brown, 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance; Pope. 
3. A ſtream of diction. South, 


FLOWER. ſ. | Feur, Fr.] 
1. The part of a plant which contains 
the ſeeds. Cooley, 
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2. An ornament ; an embelliſhment. 
Hatewil!, 
3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. Pepe, 
4. The cdible part of corn; the meal. 
Spenſer. 
5. The moſt excellent or valuable part of 
any thing. Addifon, 
6. That which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for 


freedom from harſhneſs or afperity. Garth, 
2, Readineſs ; copiouſnels ; volubllity, 
ins Charla, 


3. Affluence; abundance. Harcht. 
FLUCYEN T. 4. ¶ Huens, Latin.] 

1. Liquid. Pac, 

2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. Ray, 

3- Ready; copious ; voluble, Faun. 
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any thing valuable. Shakeſpeare, FLUENT, J. Stream; running vater. 
FLOWER de luce. ſ. A bulbovs iris. Fa Phil's 
| Peacham, FLU'ID, @. [ Huidus, Latin; fluide, F rench,] 

To FLO'WER. v. n. [ feurir, Fr.] Having parts eafily ſeparable ; not ſolid, 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom. | | Newt, 
: | Pepe. FLUID. /. [In phyſick.] Any animal juice, 
: 2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 2 Arbutbnt, 
5 | Spenſer, FLUVDITY, {. . fluidite, Fr, from Aid. 
3. To froth; to ferment; to mantle. The quality in bodies oppoſite to folidity, 
= Bacon, Newt, 
1 4. To come as cream from the ſurface. FLU'IDNESS. ſ. from fluid.] That qu. 
8 | Milton. lity in bodies oppoſite to ſtability, Beyl. 
2 To FLO'WER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To FLU'MMERY. . A kind of food mas- 
38 adorn with fiftitious or imitated flowers. by coagulation of wheatflower or oatmeal, 


+1 BY FLO'WERAGE, /. [ from flower, ] Store | 
i 3 of flowers. | FLUNG. participle and preterite of fling. 
1 FLO'WERET. /. . fleurer, Fr.] A flower ; | Audiſn. 
1 a ſmall flower. Dryden. FLU'GR. /. [Latin. ] 
4 i FLO'WERGARDEN, ſ. [ fixer and gar- 1. A fluid fate, Newton, 1 
: By den.] A garden in which flowers are prin- 2. Catamenia, 
» BH cipally cultivated. Mortimer. FLU'RRY, . 
. FLO/WERINESS. ſ. [from feowwery. ] 1. A guſt or ſtorm of wind; a haſty bla, | 
1 . The ſtate of abounding in flowers. Sxuiſt, 
= 2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 2. Hurry. 
5 FLO'WERINGBUSH. ſ. A plant. Miller. To FLUSH. v. n. | fluyſen, Dutch. ] | 
2% FLO'WERY. 4. | from flower. } Full of 1, To flow with violence. Mortine, 1 
= flowers ; adorned with flowers real or fic- 2. To come in haſte. - Ben, Jabnſen. | 
+ "i titious, Mitin, 3. To glow in the ſkin, Calin. | 1 
«30 FLO/WINGLY. ad. | from flow. } With 4. To ſhine, Spenſer, 
5 volubility; with abundance. To FLUSH. v. 4. 
1 FLOW. /. A flounder. Carew. 1. To colour; to redden, . Aadifmn, 
1 FLO'WKWORT. /. The name of a plant, 2. To elate; to cievate. Atterbury, | 
1 FLOWN. Participle of fy, or fee. FLUSH, a. | 
| 1 I. Gone away. 1. Freſh; full of vigour, Cleaveland, | 1 
; . 2. Puffed; inflated; elate. Milton. 2. Affluent; abounding. Arouthnet, 
i FLU'CTUANT. a. { futuans, Lat.] Wa- FLUSH. /. 5 
vering; uncertain. L' E/trange. 1. Afflux; ſudden impulſe; violent Pa 
ogers, 


To FLUCTUATE. . . | Huctus, Lat.] 
1. To roll to and again as water in agita- 
tion. Blacimore. 
2. To float back ward and forward. 

3. To move with ancertain and haſty mo- 
tion. Milton. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate. Addiſon, 
5. To be irreſolute. | 8 

FLUCTUA'TION. .. {[fu&#uatio, Lat.] 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 


2. Cards all of a ſort. 
To FLU'/STER. v. a. [from To fluſp.) To 


make hot and roſy with drinking. 
Sbakeſpeart 


IS» orgs, > MR r 
. 


FLUTE. /. ¶ ute, French. ] 
1. A muſical pipe; a pipe with ſtops fo 
the fingers, Dryden. | 
2. A channel or furrow in a pillar _ 

To FLUTE. v. a. To cut columns into 
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| Brown. hollows. 
„ 2. Uncertainty ; in determination. Beyle. To FLU'T TER. . . [ Floxe nan, Saron.] 
1 FLUE. /. | 1. To take ſhort flights with great _ 
1 1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air, tion of the wings. : Deuter 21 
+10 2. Soft down or fur. | 2. To move about with great ſhow 20 
wh FLUELLIN, f. The herb ſpecdwell. buſtle, 5 Grew: | 
"tt FLU'/ENCY. J. {from fuerr. 3. To be moved with quick vibrations o | 
1 1. The quality of flowing; ſmœothneſs; undulations. ths « 
i" "Ho | 4 To 
Til! 
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4. To 1 krekulatly. + 3 
To FL U- T TER. v. 4. 


1. To drive in dif 4 like 3 q fock of 


birds ſuddenly rouſed. | Sbhakeſpearc. 

2. To hurry the mind 

3. To diſorder the _ of any thing. 
FLU 'TTER, ſ . the mt i 


n 


AR to 3 1 


FLUX. xus, Latin. 
1. 1 flowing Tr FA 


ſtate of paſſing away and S 
* 00 others. Brown. 


3: Any flow or iſſue of matter. Arburbnot. 


4. Dyfentery; diſeaſe in which, the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed; bloody flux, 


Hollifax. 
$ Excrement; that which falls from bo- 
ies. ,* , .Shateſpeare« 


6, Concourſe *nfluence; | Shake peare. 
9, The ſtate of being melted, 
8. That which mingled 


it melt. 


not durable; maintained by a conſtant 

ſocceſſion of parts, 

— VX. D, d. 

r. To met. 

2. Ta ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 
South. 


FLUXPLITY. 4 [ Huus, Latin. ] Eafineſs 
aration of parts, Boyle. 
roxion Eff bs Þ uXio, Latin] | 
1. The act of flowing. 13% 6. 
2: The matter that flows. 
3. [In mathe maticka ] The arkhehetick 
or analyſis of infinitely fmall variable quan- 
N Harris. 
0 „D, F. ret. ea Or 43 a d. 
fed or flowy P fe fied; pat 


1. To move through the air with viogs. 


| .. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To paſs through the air, Fob. 
3. To paſs away. Prior. 
4. To paſs (wiftly... Dryden. 
L., To ſpring with Molence; to fall on 
fuldenly, = +, > .* Shakeſpears, 
6. To move with rapidity, Waller. 
7» To burſt aſunder with a ſuten explo- 
ſion. 3 ; Swift, 
" B; Fo break; to ier. 
9. To run away 3 z 10 attempt OO 5 
: Dryden, 
10. ToFry: in the + face. To init. _ 
11. To att in defiance, Dryden. 


12. ToFry oh, . Togrevolt;// " Addiſon; 
13. To Fx x out, To burſt into — — 
Ben. Jobnſon. 


14. J Fl r out. To dreak out into. 4i- 
. cence, 


„ | Dryden, 


with a body makes | 
FLUX, a. 7 Latin 3 ae 5 


* 


Foc 


15. To Fry ont. To ſtart violently from 
any direction. f Bentley. 
16. To let FLY. T 0 diſcharge, Granville, 


To FLY, Us 4. 
1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline, 
ay" enrol 
2, To refuſe aſſociation with, Dryden. 
3. To quit by flight. _ - Dryden, 


4. To attack by a bird of prey. Bacon. 


FLV. .. [pleoge,: Saxon] 


1. A ſmall winged inſect. Locle. 
2. That part of a machine which, being 
put into a Aua motion, regulates che reſt. 
Wilkins, 
3. Fry, in a compaſs... That part which 
points how the wind blows. - 
To FLY'BLOW. v. @.:[ fly and blob: ] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. 
Stilling fleet. + 
FLY'BOAT, /. [yy and boat.] A kind of 
veſſel nimble and tight for ſailing. 
FLYCA/TCHER. /. { fy and catch,] One 
that hunts flies, | Dryders 
FLYER. ,. [from fy. ]- — 
1. One that flies or runs away. = 
2, One that uſes wings, . 
3. The fly of a jack, 
To FLY FISH. v. 2. [fy and #6. ] To 
angle with a hook baited with afly. - 
Waltonz 
F OAL, J. [Fola,. Saxon. ] The offspring of 
a a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. The 
cuſtom now is to ule colt for a _ horſe, - 


and foal for a young mare. Spenſer. 
To FOAL, v. a, {from the noun, ] To 
bring forth a foal, May. 


OALBTIT. /. A plant, 


FOAM. /. [am, Saxon. ] The white ſub- 
ſtance which agitation or fermentation ga- 
thers on the top of liquors; froth; ſpume. 


Heſea. 
To FOAM. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 

1. To froth; to gather foam. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Tobein rage ; to be violently agitated, 
Mark. 

FOAMv. a. [from foam.] Covered with 
foam; A } My r N 
FOB, uppe, German. A ſmall pocket. 
To FOB. 2. 4. ' [ fuppen, German, } : 

1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To Fon off. To ſhift off; to put aſide 
with an artifice. | Addiſon. 
roa. 4. ¶ from focus, Lat.] Belonging 
to the focus. Derbam. 
FO CIL. /. [ focile, Fr. The greater or 


leſs bone between the knee and ankle, ar 
elbow and wrift;. Wiſeman. 
FOCILLA'TION, | . feel, Lat.] Com- 
fort; ſupport; Ki Dict. 
FO'CUS. . [ Latin. — 


1. {In opticks. The focus of a 5 is 
[I picks 2 
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FO'ETUS. {. [Latin.] 


To puſh in fencing. 


FOI 


the point of convergence or concoorſe, FO/ISTINESS. ſ. [from foiffy.] Fuſtineß; 


where the rays meet and croſs the axis 
after theit refraftion by the glaſs. 
. Harris. Newton, 
2. Focus of a Parabola, A point in 
the axis within the figure, and diftant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or /atus rectum. Harris. 
3. Focus of an ellipfis, A point towards 
each end of e 3 axis; — whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point 
in the circumference, ſhall be together 
equal to that longer axis. Harris. 
FU/DDER. Fa [pcEn6, Saxon. ] Dry fobd 
ſtored up for cattle againſt winter. Xrolles. 
To FO/DDER. v. 8. [from the noun. ] To 
feed with dry food. Evelyn. 
FO*DDERER. F. { from fodder, ] He who 
fodders cattle. - 
FOE, ſ. [pah, Saxon. ] 
1. An enemy in war, - Spenſer. 
2. A perſecutor j an enemy in common 
life. Pape. 
3. An opponent ; an ill-wiſher, Mutes. 


FO'EMAN. /. from foe and man.] Enemy 


in War. Fpenſer. 
The child in the 
ectly formed. 
i Quincy. Locke, 
FOG. , {| fg, Danish, a form.) A thick 
miſt ; a moiſt denſe vapour near the ſur- 
face of the land or water, 
FOG. ſ. [ fogagium, low Lat.] Aftergraſs, 
FO'GGILY. ad. | from foggy. } Mikily ; 
darkly ; cloudily. | 
FO'GGINESS. /. [from The ſlate 
of being bak miſty Ba M4 3 miſ- 
tineſs. 
FO/GG V. a. {from ſig.] 
1. Miſty; cloudy; dank. 
2. Cioudy in underſtanding; dull. 
FOH. isterject. An interjection of abhor- 


womb er it is per 


Evelyn. 


rence. * wg, ch 
TO. . [Frerch.] A weak fide; a 
blind ide. Freind. 


To FOIL. v. a. [afelir, old French.] To 


put t6 the worlt ; 10 defeat. Milton. 
FOIL. /. trom the verb.] 

1. A defeat ; a miſcarriage. Southern, 
.-2. Leaf; ęilding. Milton, 


3. Something of another colour near which 
Jewels are (et ts raiſe their luſtre, Sidrzy, 
4. A blunt ſword uſed in fencing. 
„ Shakeſpeare, 
FOILER. , from foil. ] One who has 
gained advantage over another. 
To. FOIN. v. ». 4 prindre, Fr, Skinner. ] 
Dryden. 
FOIN. . A thruſt; a poſh, 
1 OTSON. . I porpon, Saxon, ] Plenty; 


abendance. : Shakeſpeare, 
To FOIST. „ 4. [ farfer, Fr.] To in- 
dert by forgery, | K 1 Carew, 


1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. 


mouldineſs. | Tull, 
FO/ISTY. a. Mouldy ; fuſty, 
FOLD. ſ. [pald, Saxon, ] 
1. The ground in which ſheep are con- 
fined, Milton. 
2. The place where ſheep are houſed. 


| Raleigh, 
3. The flock of ſheep. Dryden, 
4. A limit; a boundary, Creech, 


5. A double; a complication ; one part 
added to another,  Arbuthndt, 


6. From the foregoing fignification is de- 


rived the uſe of fold in compoſition, Full 
ſignifies the ſame quantity added: 25, 
twenty fold, twenty times repeated, 
| Matihers, 
To FOLD. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
Milben. 
2. To double; to complicate. Calin. 
3. To incloſe; to include; to ſhut, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To FOLD, v. . To cloſe over another oi 
the ſame kind, Lig. 
FOLIA/CEOUS, a. [ "ear Lat.] Con- 
fiſting of laminæ or leaves. Wiadward, 
FO'LIAGE. /. [ folium, Latin. ] Leaves; 
tufts of leaves, | Addiſen. 
To FO'LIATE. v. a. [ foliatur, Lat.] To 
beat into Jaminas or leaves. Newtin, 
FOLIATTION. 7 [ foliatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of beating into thin leaves. 
2. Foliation is one of the parts of the 
flower of a plant, the colle&ion of thoſe 
fugacious coloured leaves called petals, 
which conſtitute the compaſs of the flower, 


= 
FO'LIATURE. ſ. The tate of being han- 
mered into leaves, | 
FO'LIO. . Lin. folio, Latin. ] A large book, 
- of which the pages are formed by a fert 
af paper once doubled. Watt, 
FO'LIOMORT. 2. A dark yellow ; the 
colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called 
ilamot. Weodward. 
FOLK. {. [polc, Saxon.] NE 
1. People, in familiar language. Sidng 
2. Nations ; mankind. _ Plains, 
Any kind of people as diſcriminated 
rom others, Shakeſpeart 
FO'/LKMOTE. . A meeting of folk, 


Spenſer, 
FO'LLICLE, ſ. [ folliculus, Latin, ] 

1. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coat. 
; Brown. 
2. Follicle is a term in botany Ggnifyi"s 
the ſeed · veſſels, capſula ſeminalis, or cle, 
which ſome fruits and ſeeds bave off 
them, Quin, 

To FO!LLOW, v. 4. [ polgan, Saxon. } 
1. To go after; not before or fide by He. 
8. 5 akeſpeare- 


h 
Ir ere: 


* To purſue as an enemy. 1175 
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F O N 
3. To attend as a dependant, 
4. To purſue. 


Jo ſucceed in order of time, 
6. To be conſequential, as effects. 


Samuel. 


7. To imitate; to copy. Hooker. , 


$. To obey ; to obſerve. Tillotſon. 
9. To confirm by new endeavours, Spenſer, 

10. To attend to; to be buſied with. 

Eccleſ. 

To FO'LLOW. v. 2. 

1. To come after another. Ben. Jebnſen. 

2, To be poſteriour in time. ' 

3. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe, 


Locke. 

4. To be conſequential, as inference to 
premiſes. Temple. 
Jo continue endeavours, Heſca. 


FO'LLOWER. /. [from fell:wv.] 

1. One who comes after another; not be- 
fore him, or fide by fide, Shakeſpeare. 
2. A dependant, 
3. An attendant. Pope. 
4. An aſſociate ; a companion. Shakeſpeare, 

5. One under the command of another. 
| Spenſer, 

. A ſcholar; an imitator; a copyer. 


Sprat. 
FO'LLY, ſ. [ folie, French.] 
7. Want of underſtanding z weakneſs of 
intelle&, ; 
2, Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Act of negligence or paſſion unbecoming 
wiſdom. Pope. 
To FOM ENT. 2. a, [ fomenter, Latin. } 
1. To cheriſh with heat. Milton. 
2. To bathe with warm lotions. Arbutornet, 
3. To encourage; to ſupport ; to cheriſh, 


Wotton, © 


-FOMENT A'TION, ſ. [ fomentation, . Fr. | 
1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
alſo ſtuping, which is applying hot flannels 
to any part, dipped in medicated decoc- 


tions. Bacon. 
2. The lotion prepared to foment the 
parts. Arbuthnot, 
FOME'NTER. /. [from foment.) An en- 
courager; a ſupporter, Heotvel. 
FON. ſ. A fool; an ideot, Spenſer, 
FOND. /, 5 


1. Fooliſh : filly ; indiſcreet ; imprudent; 
injudicious. | Aſcham, 
2, Trifling ; valued by folly. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Fooliſhly tender; injudiciouſly indul- 


gent. : ; Addiſon. 
4. Pleaſed in too great a degree; fooliſhly 
delighted. Prior, 
To FOND, 


v. 2. To treat with great 


To FONDLE, indulgence ; to careſs; to 
cocker, - 


Dr den. 
To FOND, v., n, To de fond of; © dote 
In. Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. 


FO 0 


FO/NDLER. /. I from fond. ] One who 


fondles. 

FON DLING. ſ. [from ende.] A perſon 
or thing much fondled or careſſed; fome-. 
thing regarded with great aficQion. St. 

FO'NDLY. ad. from fond. 

1. Fooliſhly ; weakly ; imprudently. Pofe, 
2. With great or extreme tenderne!s. 
| Savage. 

FO'NDNESS. , from find.] | 

1. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs ; want of ſenſe, 
Spenjer. 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs, _ Addiſon. 

3. Tender paſſion, Swift, 
4. Unreaſonable liking. Hammond. 

FONT. /. [/ns, Laiin.] A ſtone veſiel 
in which the water for holy baptiſm is con- 
rained in the church. Hooker, 

FO'NTANEL. /. [ fontanelle, French.] An 
iſſue; a diſcharge opened in the body, 

MWiſeman. 

FONTA'NGE. ſ. A knot of ribbands on 
the top of the head - dreſs. Aadiſan. 

FOOD. J. [pedin, Saxon, ] 

1. Victuals; proviſion for the mouth. 
i # Waller, 
2. Any thing that nouriſhes. Shakeſpeare, 

FOO/DFUL. a. [ed and fall.] Fruitful; 

full of food, ; Dryden, 

FOO/DY. 4. | from fad.] Eatable ; fit for 
food. Chapman, 

FOOL. {. [Vol, Welſh, 

1, One to whom nature has denied reaſon 
a natural; an idiot. Pope, 
2, [Jn Scripture, | A wicked man. Pſalms. 
3- A tcrm of indignity and reproach, 


Dryden, 
4. One who counterfcits folly ; a e ; 


a jeſter, Denham. 
Jo flay the Foot, To play pranks 
bes a hircd jeſter, Sidney. 


6. To play the Foot. To act like one 
void of common underſtanding. Shakeſp. 
7. To make a Fool, To dilappoint ; to 
defeat. Shakeſ; eare. 
To FCOL. v. n. [from the noun To 
trifle ; to toy ; to play, Herder. 
To FOUL. v. a. | 
1, To tieat with contempt j to diſappoint ; 
to fruſtrate, | Ven. FJebnſon. 
2. Jo infatuate, Calamy. 


2 To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 


FOOL BORN, a, [ fool and bern.} Feol ſh 
from the bi: th. 
FOO'LERY, /. [from fool. ] 
1, *Habitnal folly, 
2. An act of tolly ; trifling prattice, 
| * Fats. 
3. Object of folly. ; Raleigh, 


; & 
FOOLHA'PPY. a: [ feel and papyy, } Lucky 


witagut contrivance or judgment. 


Spe- fer. 


30S + FOOL- 


Shaleſpeure. 
Sbalgpeure. | 
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FOO 


FOOEHA'*RDINESS, ſ. {from ardy, 
Mad raſhneſs. 7 e 
FOOLH A*RDISE. ſ. Adventurouſneſs with- 
out judgment. Spenſer. 
FOOLHA*RDY. a. | foo? and bardy.} Dar- 
ing without judgment; madly adventur- 
ous. ” = 5 Howel. 
FOO'LTRAP. ſ. [ fool and trap.] A ſnare 
to catch fuo!s in. Dryden. 
FOO'LISH. a. [from fool. ] 
1. Void of underſtanding; weak of in- 
tellect. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Imprudent; indiſcreet. Stakeſpeare, 
3. Ridiculous ; contemptible. Maccabers. 
In Scripture.] Wicked; ſinful. 
FOOLISHLV. ad. [from fool/ifh.] Weak - 
lv; without underſtanding. In Scripture, 
- wickeely. Swift. 
FOOLISHNESS. /. [from focliſp.] | 
3- Folly; want of underſtanding. 
2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from 


the right. | Prior. 
FOO!LSTONES. /. A plant. Miller. 


FOOT. / plural Fer. Fox, Saxon. 
1. The part upon which we ftand. | 
Clarendon, 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported. 
3. The lower part; the baſe, Hakewi!/, 


. The end; the lower part. Dryden, 
The act of walking. Maccabees. 


5. On Foo r. Walking; without carriage. 
Exodus. 
In a pcſture of action. 

: Shakeſpeare, 

. Infantry; foetmen in arms. Clarend . 
9. State; character; condition. Aduiſan. 
10. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. Swif. 
11. A ſlate of incipient exiſtence. Tillofſon. 
12. A certain number of ſyllables ccn- 
ſtituting a diſtinct part of a verſe. Ac bor. 
13. A meaſure containing twelve inches. 
Y - | Bacen. 
14. Step. L'Eftrenze, 

70 100 . J. #. [from the 3 5 
1. To dance; to tread wantonly; to trip. 


7. On FoorT, 


Dryer. 

2. To walk; not ride. South, 
To FOOT. v. 4. 

1. To ſpurn; to kick. Shakeſpeare, 


4. To fete; ta begin to fix. Shakeſpeare, 
- To tread. | " Tickell, 
FOOTBALL. / [ fro! and bal. A bal! 
- - commonly made of x bloyyn bladder caſed 
with leather, driven by the foot. V aller. 


- FOO*TBQY. . I and bey. ] A low 


' menial; an attendant in livery. Bey. 
FOO'TBRIDGE. /. [/t apd bridge.] A 
bridge on which paſſengers walk, Sidrey. 
"FCLOTH. . [| fozr and clatb.] A 


-- Ffurnpter cloth. 


FOO'TFED. #4. [from foot. ] Shaped » the 
L „ „ *: 12 ; rw. 


628 


%. 
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FOP 


FOO'TFIGHT. /. | foot and gb] 4 

fight made on fo6t, in oppoſition to tha: 
In horſeback. EE Siduy, 
FOO*THOLD. ſ. [hee and beld.] Space 


to hold the foot. L' Efirange, 
FOO'FING. /. [from fooe.] 55 
1. Ground for the foot. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Foundation; baſis ; ſupport ; root. © 
1 "+ | af hin Locle. 
3. Place. Dryden, 
4. Tread; walk. Span 
i Dance. 2 Shakeſpeare, 
6. Steps; road ; track. | 2 


7. Entrance; beginning; eſtabliſhment; 
Clarend;n, 
8. State; condition; ſettlement, Ariath, 
FOO/TLICKER. 1 Let and lick] A 
ſave ; an humble fawner. - Shakeſpeare 
FOO'TMAN, /. Þ fort and man.] JE 
1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on 
ou * 22 5 : Raleigh, 
2. A low menial ſervant in livery, Bacon, 
3. One who practiſes to walk or run. 
FOO / MANSHI. g. [from footman,] The 
art or faculty of a runner. Hayward, 
FOO/TPACE, ſ. [ foot and pace. 
T. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after 
four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad 
place. Mexen, 
2. A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk. 
FOO/TPAD. /. | foot and pad, ] A bigh- 
wayman that robs on foot, 
FOOTPATH. ſ. [ foot and patb.] A nar- 
row way which will not admit horſes, 
: Shakeſpeare, 
FOO/TPOST. /. [ foot and pof,] Apt 
or meſſenger that travels on foct, Carew. 
FOO'TSTALL. /. [ Set and fall.] A wo- 
man's ſtirrup. ; 
FOO'TSTEP. /. Þ foet and fiep.] | 
1. Trace ; track; impreſſion left by the 
foot. | greed Denhan, 
2. Token ; matk ; notice given. Henig, 
„ pte. * 
FOO*TSTOOL. ſ. | foct and fool] Stool 
on which he that fits places his feet. 
| Roſcommr. 
FOP. {. A fmpleton ; a coxcomb; 2 mn 
of ſmall underſtanding and much oſterta- 
tion. ä ; ow 
FO/PPOODLE. /. bp anc . J 
fool; an ebene Hadibras, 
FO/PPERY. . from . | 
1. Folly; L CROP OE Shakeſpeare 
'2. AﬀeRation of ſhow or importance; 
ſhowy Tol:y, FX 
. iy ; vain or idle practice. 
3. Foolery; vain o 5 tile lt 
FO/PPISH. a. from fop. 
1. Fooliſh; 115 11. Shakeſpeare 
3. Vain ip ſbow; vain of e ; 
F a 1 „ arts" 
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FOR 
FO/PPISHLY, ad. [from Epi J Vainly 3 


oſte ntatiouſly. 
FO/PPISHNESS. . I from fenhiſb -] Va- 
nity; ſhowy vanity. 


LING. |. If A petty fop. 
FO'PP J. (from ep.] * 


FOR. prep. ¶ ꝑo , Saxon. ] 

I. fo. oP Hooker. Suckling. 
Wich reſpe& to; with regard to. 

„ Stilling flect. 
3. In the character of. Locle. 

4. With reſemblance of. | 

| Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


5. Conſidered as; in the place of. 


Clarendon. 
6. For the ſake of. Cx⁊uley. 
7. Conducive to; beneficial to. Tillotſon. 


8. With intention of gaing to a certain 


place, Hayward. 
9. In comparative reſpect. Dryden. 
10. In proportion to. Tillotſan. 
11. With appropriation to. Sbaleſp. 


12. After O an expreſſion of deſire. 
Shakeſpeare. 


13: In account of ; ; in ſolution of. Burnet. 


14. Inducing to as a motive. Tillotſon. 
15. In expectation of. - | © Locke, 
16, Noting power of poſſibility, Taylor. 
17. Noting dependence. zoy/e, 
18. In prevention af. Bacon. 
19. In remedy of. Garretſon, 
29. In exchange for. Dryden, 
21. In the place of; inſtead of. Cowley. 


#2. In ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of. 
A Dryden, 
23+ Through a certain duration. 
| EReſcammon. Tec ke. 
24. In ſearch of; in queſt of. Tillatſon. 
25. According to. 
26. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. 


' Dryden. 
7 In hope of; os the ſake of. Shakeſp, 
Of tendency to; towards. MKnolles, 


5 In favour of; on the part of; on the 
ſide of, Coroley. 
30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 


31. With intention of. Tillctſon, 
32. Becoming; belonging to. Convley. 
33. Notwithſtanding. Bentley. 
34 Fox all. Notwithſtanding, South. 


To the uſe of; to be uſed in. Spenſer. 


36, In conſequence of, Dryden. 
37. In recompenſe of. Dryden, 
3, In proportion to. - Shakeſpeare, 


39. By means of; by interpoſition of, + 
Hale. 
Addiſon. 


40. In regard of, 
conj. 

1. The word by which the reaſon is given 

Cocoley. 

Spenſs. 


in con- 
Hooker, 
TIRES 


of ſomething advanced before, 

2. Becauſe; on this account that. 
3- For as much, In regaßß that; 
aderation of, 


Boyle, 


 FORBVDDING. articip. g. (rom am fevid.]. 
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FOR 9 
PE dn why, Becauſe; for this reaſdon | 
that. Kroll, 4 
To FO*'RAGE. . n. [ from foris, abroad, Fi 
Latin. ] $4 
1, To wander far; 3 to rave at a diſtance, 3 h 
Shakeſpeare, 84 
2. To wander in ſearch of proviſions. j 
Denham, 
3. To ravage ; to feed on ſpoil. Sbateſp. _ 
To F — v. 4a. To plunder; to ſtrip. 3 
Spenſar. i 0 2 


F O'RAGE, 16-4 * German and Fr. 
from foris, Latin. 
1. Search of proviſions; the act of feed- 


ing abroad. Milton. 
2. Proviſions ſought abroad. Dryden. 
3. Pravifions in general. Dryden. 


FOR A/MINOUS., 2. [from foramen, Lat.] 
Full of holes, Bacan. 1 
To FORBE'AR, ©. 2. pret. 1 ferbore, an- i 
diently forbare; part. forborn. Fonbznan, bo 
xon. = 
1. To ceaſe from any thing 3 to intermit, 
enbam 
2. To pauſe ; to delay, Shakeſpearc. 
3. To omit voluntarily ; ; to abſtain. Cheyne. 
4+ To reſtrain any violence of temper; to 
be patient. Proverbs. 
To FO'RBEAR. v. a. > 
1. To decline; to omit voluntarily. 
Waller. Clarendon. 
3. To ſpare; to treat with clemency, 
Epbe ns. 
4. To withold. Chronicles. 
FORBEF/ARANCE. ſ. [from forbear, ] 
1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any 
thing. | South, 
2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 
3- Command of temper. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Lenity ; delay of puniſhment; mild- 
neſs, Rogers, 
FORBE'ARER. ſ. [from forbear,]- An in- 
termitter ; interceptor of any thing. Tuſſer. 
To FO'RBID. . 4. pret. I forbade; part. 
forbidden or forbid. | Fonbeodan, Sax. "2 
1, To prohubit z to interdict any thin 
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51 
2. To command to forbear any ching. 19 
| Sidney. 4 
3. To oppoſe; to hinder. Bacen, den. 
0 acurſe; ; to blaſt. Shakeſpeare, 


To FORBID. v. . To utter a Reon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
FORBIDDANCE. . [from forbid. ] Pro- 
hibition. Milton. 
FORBVDDENLY. ad. from forbid, F In 
an unlawful manner, Shakeſpeare, 


FORBT'DDER. /. [from forbid], One that 


prohibits, Brown. 


Raifing abhorrence. Aarpn Hill, 
FORCE. /. { force, French. 
15 Stxength ; ; * might. Dorne. 


2. Wenn 
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43᷑. To draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 


FOR 


2. Violence, 
3. Virtue ; efficacy. | Locke. 
4. Validneſs; power of law, Denham, 
5. Armament ; warlike preparation, 
< aller, 
6. Deftiny ; neceſſity; fatal compulſion, 
To FORCE. v. 4. {from the noun.] 
1. To compel ; to conſtrain, 
2. To overpower by ſtrength, 
3. To impel; to preſs, 


Dryden. 


Swift, 
Ailton, 
Deuteronomy, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


z. To enforce; to urge. 
6. To drive by violence or power, 
Diecay Piety. 
7. To gain by violence or power. Dryden, 
3. To ſtorm; to take or enter by violence. 
8 Walter, 
9. To ravi% ; to violate by force. Dryden. 
20. To conftrain; to difort, aAdrdijor, 
. 21. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers; 
to garriſ2n, Ratkigh, 
12. To Forex out, To extort. Atrerbury, 
To FORCE. v. . To lay fitefs upon. 
Camden. 
FO/RCEDLY, ad. [| from force. ] Violently ; 
conſtrainedly. - Zurnet. 
FORCEFUL. a. [ce and fuli.] Violent; 
ſtreng; impetuous. Pope. 
FO'RCEFULLY, 2d. | from forceful.} Vio- 
lently; impetuouſly, 
FO'RCELESS. @. | from force.] Without 
force z weak; feeble. 


 FORCEPS. ſ. [ Latin.] Forceps properly 


fignifies a pair of tongs ; but is uſed for 
an inſtrument in chirurgery, to extract any 
thing out of wounds. Quincy, 
FO/RCER. /. {from force.] 8 
1. That which forces, drives, or con- 
Krains. 
. The embolus of a pump working by 
ulſion. Wilkins. 
FORCIBLE. 2. { from force.] 
1. Strong; mighty : oppoſed to weak. 
| sal er. 


# 


2. Violent; impetuors. 

3. Efficacious; active; powerful, Bacon. 
4. Prevalent ; of great influence, Raleigh, 
5. Done by force. Swift, 
6. Valid; binding; obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLENESS. /. | from forcible.) Force; 
violence. agg 
FO/RCIBLY. 2d. [ from forcible. ] 
1. Strongly z powerfully, * Tilhetſon, 
2. Imperuouſly. 
3. By violence; by force, 
| Spenſer. Hammmd. 
FO'RCIPATED.-a. [from forceps. ] Formed 


like a pair of pincers to open and incloſe. 


roy nn Dertam. 
FORD. 7 1 pohd, Saxon, ] 

1. A thallow part of a river, 
2. The ſtream, the current. 


5. o 


Fairfax. 
Milton. 


* . 


4 
n 1 


To FORD. v. a. To paſs without (win. 
ming. Raleigh, 
FO'/RDABLE. a. | from ford. J Paſſable 
without ſwimming. Raleigh, 
FORE. a. | pope, Sax.] Anteriour; that 
which comes firſt in a progreſlive motion, 


Cbeyne, 
FORE. ad, wo 
1. Anteriourly, Raleigb. 
2. Fore is a word much uſed in compoſi. 
tion to mark priority of time. | 
To FOREA'/RM. v. 4. { fore and arm.] To 
frovice for attack or reſiſtance before the 
time of need, South, 
To FOREEO' DE. v. =. | fore and beae,] 
1. To prognoſticate ; to toretel, Dryden, 
2. Toforeknow ; to be preſcient of, Pepe, 
FOREBO DER. /. {trom foreboe, ] 
1. A prognoſticator ; a ſoothſ:y:r, 
| | L"Eftranzes 
2. A foreknower. 
FOREBY'. prep. [ fore and by, ] New; 
hard by ; faſt by. Spenſer, 
To FORECAST. v. a. [ fere and ca.] 
1. To ſcheme ; to plan before execution, 
| Daniel, 
2, To adjuſt; to contrive. Dryaer, 
3. To foreſee ; to provide againſt. 
. L' Efirange. 
To FORECA'ST, . . To form ſchemes; 
to contrive beforchand. Spenſer, 
FORECA'ST, ſ. from the verb.] Con- 
trivance befotehand; antecedent policy. 
Pope, 
FORECA'STER. /. [from ferecaf,] One 
who contrives beforehand. | 
FO/RECASTLE, /. | fore and cofi/:.] Ina 
ſhip, that part where the fore maſt ſtandb. 
Harris. Ralegb. 
FOREC HOSEN. part. [ fore and cbeſen.] 
Pre · elected. 
FOR ECT TED. part. [ fore and cite.] Quoted 
before. ; © Arbutbnit, 
To FORECLO/SE. v. a. [ fore and cif. 
1. To ſhut up; to preclude ; to prevent. 
i Car eto. 
2. To Fox Egcrosk a Mortgage, is to cut 
aff the power of redemption. 
FO REDECK. /. [Are and deck, ] The an- 
teriour part of the ſhip. Chapman. 
To FOREDESVGN. v. a. I ire and dejgn] 
To plan beforehand. ory 
To FOREDOY, v. 4. {from fore and di. 
1. To ruin; to deſtroy. Shakeſpeart 
a. To overdo; to weary ; to harrafs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To FOREDO/OM, v. a. | fore and vow. | 
To predeſtinate; to determine — 
FOREE/ND. ſ. [ fore and erd.] The an- 
teriour part. | e. 
FOREFATHER. /  [ fore and fatbo;] 
4nceftor ; one who in any degree Of Þ 
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cending genealogy precedes another. 


— 4 
| To FOREFEND. v. 4. [ fore and fend. 
1. To prohibit; to avert.— Dryden. 


2. To provide for; to ſecure, Shakeſp, 

FOREFINGER. J. | fore and fnger,] The 

finger next to the thumb; the index. 

b Brown. 

FO'REFOOT. /. plural, forefeet, ¶ fore and 
Foot. } The anteriour foot of a quadruped, 


FOR 


FOREKENO/'WABLE.. a. from fereknow.T 


Poflible to be known before they happen. 
More, 


FOREKNO/WLEDGE. -/{. [ fore and krow- 


ledge, ] Preſcience z knowledge of that 


which has not yet happened. Milton. 
FO'RELAND., /. | fore and land.] A pro- 
montory; headland 5; high land jutting 


into the ſea z a cape, . Milton. 
To FORELA'Y. v. a. [ fore and lay,] To 


Peacham. lay wait for; to intrap by ambuſh, Dryden, 
| To FORELIFT, v. a. | fore and /ift.] To 
1. To quit; to give up; to refiga, Locke, raiſe aloft any anteriour part. Spenſer. 
'2, To go before; to be paſt, . FOY/RELOCK. ſ. [| fore and lock. ] The 
Raleigh, Boyle, hair that grows from the forepart of the 


To FOREGO'. . 4. [ for and go.] 


3. To loſe. Shakeſpeare, head. Milton. * 
FO'REGOER. / [from forego.] Anceſtor; FOREMAN, ſ. | fore and man.] The firſt 
progenitor, Shakeſpeare, or chief perſon, Addiſon. 


FOREGROUND. /, [ fore and ground; ] FOREME'NTIONED. a. f fore and nen- 


The part of the field or expanſe of a pic» 
ture which ſeems to lic before the figures, 


> Dryden, 
FOREHAND, a. [fore and Band.] 
1, The part of a horſe which is before the 
rider, | 
2. The chief part, Shakeſpeare, 
FO'REHAND. 4. A thing done top ſoon. 


, : Shakeſpeare, 
FOREHA'NDED. a. [from fore and Hand.] 
1. Early; timely. ä Taylor. 

2. Formed in the fore parts. Dryden. 


FOREHEAD. ſ. [ fore and bead.] 


1. That part of the face which reaches 


from the eyes upward to the hair. Dryden, 
2. Impudence; confidence; affurance, 


Collier. 


FOREHO'LDING. /. [ fore and Beld.] Pre- 
dictions ; eminous accounts. £'Eftrange. 

FO/REIGN . a. | forain, Fr, foranc, Apan.] 

1. Not of this country; not domeſtick.. 


Attervury. 
2. Alienz remote; not allied; not be- 
longing. Seoift, 


3. Excluded 3 not admitted; held at a 


diſtance. Shakeſpeare, 


4. | Tn law.] A foreign plea, plantum 
ferinſecum; as being a plea out of the pro- 

per court of juſtice. | 

5. Extranevus ; adventitious in general. 

; Pils.. 
FO'REIGNER. ſ. [from foreign,] A man 
. that comes from another country; not a 
native; a ſtranger, Addiſon, 

FO'REIGNNESS. J. \ from foreign. ] Re- 
moteneſs; want of relation to ſomething. 

Rh | Locke. 

To FOREIMA/GINE, v. 4. [ fore and 

imagine. To conceive or fancy before 

proof, N Camden. 

To FOREJU'DGE. . 4. | fore and Judge.] 
. To judge beforehand z 10 be prepolictied, 

To FOREKNO'W, . a, [fore and know, ] 

To have preſcience of; to foxeſce. Raleigh. 


FORERUNNER. /. [from 


tioned, ] Mentioned or recited before, 


FO'REMOST. a. [from fore.] 
1. Firſt in place, x Dryden. 
2, Firſt in dignity. Sidney. 


E. 
FORENA! MED. 2. ¶ fore and name.] No- 


minated before. Ben, Fobnſons 


FO'RENQON, ſ. [ fore and noon. ] The 


time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian, Arbutbnot. 
FORENO'/TICE. /. ere and notice.] In- 
formation of an event before it happens. 


= © . Rymer. 
FQRE/NSICK. a. Forenſu, Latin.] Be- 
longing to courts of judicature. Locke, 


To FOREOQRDA/IN. -v. . | fore and er- 


dain.] To predeſtinate; to predetermine ; 
to preordain. X Hecker - 
FO'REPART, ſ. | fore and part.] The an- 
. teriour part, ">. _ Rateigh, 
FOREPA'ST, a. ¶ fore and pat.] Paſt 5 — 
fore a certain time, Hammond. 
FOREPOSSE/SSED. 3. ¶ fore and peſſeſi. 
Preoccupied ; preproſſeſſed; pre- engaged. 


7 
EE Sander r. 


FO RERANK. ſ. [re and rank. irſt 
rank ; front. Sbaleſprare. 
FORERECI'TED. 2. [ fore and recite, ] 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 
? | Shakeſpeare, 
To FORERU/N. vv. 4. | fore and run. 
1. To come before as an earneſt of ſome- 


thing following. ' Dryden, 
2. To precede; to have the ſtart of. 
| Craunt, 


forerun, 2 
1. An harbinger; a meſſenger ye, before 

. to give notice of the approach of thoſe that 
follow. Stilling fleer. Dryden. 
2. A prognoſtick.; a ſign foreſhowing any 
thing. ; Scat b. 
To FORESAYY. v. 4. [ fore and ſay.] To 
predict ; to propheſy, Sbateſpeare, 
- To 


Addiſon, . 
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 FORESPENNT,-a... 


: FOR 


To FORESEE. . 3. E and f.] To 
ſee beforehand 3 to ſee What has ot yet 
ened. Taylor. 


To FORESHA'ME. . 4. { fi ah U; 


To thame 3; to bring reproach upon. 


FO'RESHIP..& {-freand fi Phi an- 
.teriour patt of the A Act. 
To .FORESHO'R TEN. . a. [re and 
ren.] To ſhorten figures for the fake 


dict; to prognoſticate. Derbam. 
. 2» To repreſent before it comes. Hooker, 
FO/RESIG T. . | fore and J 
1 Preſcience j; prognoſtieation; foreenow 
ledge. Milton. 
2. Provident care of futurity. Sprnſer. 
FORESIFGHTFUL. a. {fore/ight and fall.] 
Preſcient; provident. | _ | 
To FORESUGNIFY. 2. a- [ fire an 


or] To betoken beforehand; to fore- 
ow; to typity. ; ; : yen 
FO/RESKIN. .. {fereand ſtin.] The pre- 

| n . Cowley 


r » 
FORESKIRT: f [fore and flirt. ] The 
F pendulous or looſe part of the _ — 
Fo FORESLA!CK, v. a. ¶ſere and lack. 


ke . Spenſer, 
To FORESLO/W. . 4. [ fore and flow. ] 
2. To delay; to binder; to impede. 
. | 2 Fairfax; Dryden. 
2. To neglect; to omit. P. Fleteb. 
To. FORESLO W. v. . To be dilatory; 


e i Shakeſpeare. 
To FORESPE/AK. v. 7. [ fore and ab. 


Camden. 


1. To predict ; to-foreſay. 
Shakeſpeare, 


2. To forbid. 


1. Waſted ; tired; ſpent. 
2. Forepaſted ; paſt, | denſer 
„Beſtowed before. Shakeſpeare. 
FORESPU'RRER, /. [ fire and ſpur. J One 
that rides before. Suben, 
FO/REST. . Here, Fr.] | 
" 3. A. wild uncultivated tract of ground,” 
with wood. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In law.] A certain territory of woody 
grounds and fruitful paſtores, ' privileged 
. ſor wild beaſts, and fowls of foreſt, chaſe, 
and warren, to reſt and abide. in, in the 
laſe protection of the king, for his plea- 


0 


ſure. Comvel, 
To FORESTA/L,. v. a." [ ponefralian,' 
- Saxon, ] id 
1, To anticipate; to take up beforchand, 
4 Heröbkrt. 
2. To hiader by preoceupation or preven - 
tion. 1 Miſten. 
3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſion of before ano- 


. FO/RESWART. & from 


Dryden 
ToFORESHO'W. v. 4. [for and fort. Þ 
1. To diſcover before it happens; to pre- 


FOREST A\LLER. f from firefal.] O 


that anticipates the market; one that nur. | 


chaſes before others to raiſt the price. 


* | Lick, 
FORESTBO'RN.”. f foreft and borr.] Botn 
in a wild; - © Shakeſpeare, 


FORESTER. ſ. ter, Fr.] 
½ An officer of the foreſt. Shateſp 


- 2+ Am inhabitant of the wild country, 
FO*RESWA'F, - Þ 4. [from fore and front, 
eat, ] Spent 
with heat. 4 i1dney, 
Te FORETA/SPE, v. 4. . fore- and afl 

r. To have antepaſt of; to have preſd- 
ence of. 

Jo taſte before another. tn 
FORETAS TE, ,. Anticipation of. Szut, 
To FORETE “L. v. a. [ fore and el.!!! 

1. To predict; to propheſy. Drytn, 
2. To foretoken ; to forcſhow, 
To FORETEL. v. . To utter prophecy, 


: ö , At, 
FORETE'LLEER.” , From forte!, ] Pre 
dicter; 'foreſhower, Bijte 
To FORETHFNK, v. a. L fore and think] 
To anticipate in the mind; to have preſti 
ence t - _ , -  Rakiyb, 
To FORETHI'NK, . =, To contrive be- 
foreband. Smith, 
FORETHO/UGHT. ſ. {from foretbirs.] 
1. Preſcience; anticipation. L'Efrange, 
2. Provident care. Fw 
To FORETO/KEN, . a. [ fore and talen. 
To foreſhow; to prognoſticate as a ſign, 


N ; Darrel 
FORETO/KEN. /. [from the verb.] Preve- 
nient ſign ; prognoſtick. Side. 


FORETOO'TH. 7. [ fore and rooth, ] The 
tooth in the anteriour part of the mouth; 
the inciſor, | Roy. 

FO/RETOP. ſ. [ fore and top.] That part 
of a woman's headdreſs that is forward, or 
the top of a periwig, i 

FOREVOU'/CHED. part. [ fore and vcucl. 
Affirmed” before; formerly told. 

Shakeſpeart, 


FOREWA/RD. /, { fore and ward. ] 3 | 
T Hat. 


van ; the front, 
To FOREWA'RN. . 4. [ fire and wart] 
1. To admoniſh beforehand. ul. 
2. To inform previouſly of any future 
event, R N Miltin, 
To 1 i ny thing beſore · 

5 — caution againſt any g (4 
To FOREWA/STE, v. 3. | fir: and avaſt. 
To deſolate ; to deſtroy, Out of uſe, 


B97 Spenſer, 
To FOREWVSH. part. | fore and wiſh, ] 
To deſire beforehand. Knolles, 


FOREWO/RN! part, | fore and ares, from 
evear, ] Worn out; waſted by time of 
uſe, | Slide. 


or fe { forfeit, 0) 3; Some 


Dryder 1 


FOR 


+. Something loſt by the commiſſion of a 
crime; a fine; a mulct. : Waller, 
2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment, 

| Shakeſpeare. 
| To FO'RFEIT. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
loſe by ſome breach of condition ; to loſe 
by ſome offence, |, | 
| FO/RFEIT. 4, [from the verb.] Liable to pe- 
nal ſeizure; alienated by a crime, Pope, 
E FORFEITABLE 4. [from forfeit.] Poſ- 
| fefſed on conditions, by the breach of which 
any thing may be loſt, 
FO'RFEITURE. /. [ forfaiture, French. ] 
1. The act of forfeiting, | | 
2. The thing forfeited ; a mulct; a fine, 


| a Taylor. 
| To FOREFEND. v. 4. To prevent; to 
| forbid, Hanmer, 


g FORGA VE. The preterite of forgive. 
FORGE. / [ forge, Fr. mn 
1. The place where iron is beaten into 


form, . Pope. 

2. Any place where any thing is made or 

ſhaped. Hocker. 
To FORGE. v. 4. [ forger, old Fr.] 

1. To form by the hammer. Chapman. 

2. To make by any means. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To counterfeit; to falſify. Shakeſpeare, 
FO'RGER, ſ. {from forge.] s 
1. One who makes or forms. | 
2. One who counterfeits any thing. FP. 
FO'RGERY. /. From le | 
1. The crime of falſification. Stephens. 
2. Smith's work ; the act of the forge. 
| | | Milton. 
To FORGET. v. 2. preter. forget ; part. 
forgotten, or forgot, ¶ pohzytan, Saxon, ] 
1. To loſe memory of ; to let go from the 
remembrance, Atterbury, 
2, Not to attend; to neglect, Iſaiah. 
FORGE'/TFUL. a, [from forget. ] 
1. Not retaining the memory of, 
2, Cauſing oblividn; oblivious. D-ydey. 
3. Inattentive; negligent 3 neglectful; 
careleſs, Hebrews. Prior. 
FORGE'TFULNESS. . [from fergerf#1.] 
1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember; loſs 
of memory, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Negligence 3 negletct; inattention. Hooks 
FORGE/TTER. /. {from forger:] 
1. One that forgets, 
2. A careleſs perſon; | 
To FORGVVE. v. 2. pret. forgave, F. p. 
forgiven. [ponzipan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pardon à perſon ; not to puniſh; 
Prior. 
2. To pardon a erime. | Icinh; 
3. To remit ; not to exact debt or per alty; 
+ | Matthew; 
ORCTI/VENESS. ſ. [pongiperyre, Sax. | 
1. The act of forgiving. _ anicl, 
2, Pardon of an offender. Pr, of Manaſſeh. 
3. Pardon of an offence, South, 
Vor“ 1. 


Davies. Boyle. 


FOR 
4. Tenderneſs; willingneſs to pardon? 


S serait 
5. Remiſſion of a fine or penalty. 
FORGI'VER, /. [from forgive,] One who 


p pardons. 
ORGO/T., part. paſſ, of forget, 
FORGO'TTEN; $ Not ae , 
: Pricr; 
To FORHA'IL. v. a, To harraſs; tear; 
torment. Spenſer. 


FORK. . [ fourche, Fr.] 
1. An inftrument divided at the ehd into 
two or more points or ptotigs. Dryden, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of an 
arrow, Shakeſpeare; 
3. A point of a fork; Addiſon, 

To FORK, v. . [from the noun, ] To ſhoot 
into blades, as corn does out of the ground. 

Mortimer, 

FO'RKED. 3. [from fork.] Opening into 
two or more parts. Shakeſpeares 

FORKEDLY, ad. from forked.] In a fork - 
ed form: 

FO'RKEDNESS. / [from forked, ] The 
quality of opening into two parts; 

FO/RKHEAD. ſ. [| fork and head.] Point 
of an arrow, | penſere 

FO'RKY. a. [from fork,] Forked; fur- 
cated ; opening into two parts, Pope. 


FORLO'/RE. Deſerted; forſook ; forſaken, 


Fairfax, 

FORLO'RN. 4. 

1. Deſerted; deſtitute ; forſaken ; wretche 
ed; helpleſs, ' Knolles. Fenton, 
2. Loft ; deſperate, Spenſer, 
3. Small; deſfpitable. Shakeſpearts 

FORLO/RN. /. A loft, ſolitary, forſaken 
man. 

FoxLonn Hye, The. ſoldiers who are 
ſent firſt to the attack, and are there- 
fore doomed to periſh. Shakeſpeare, Dryden: 

FORLO'RNNESS, /, Miſery ; ſolitude. 

Spenſer. 

To FORLY'E, v. 2. [from for and ſye.] To 
lye acroſs. ä Beyle. 

FORM. /. [ ferma; Lat.] | 
i. The external appearance of any thing 3 
repreſentatidn ; ſhape. Grews 
2. Being, as modified by a particular 
ſhape. Dryden. 
3, Particular model or modification; | 

4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. Adds 


| Taiabs 
g. Regularity; method; order. 
|  Shakeſpehre; 
6. Frternal appearance without the eſſen" 


tial qualities; empty ſhow. Swifts 
7. Ceremony; etetnal rites, Clarendon, 


8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice. 
| Hookers 
9. A long ſeat, _ Matt. 
10. A claſs; a rank of ſtudents; Drydert 
11. The ſeat or bed of a hares Prior. 
2D in, Forts 
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FOR 


T2. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical, mo- 
dification of the matter, ſo as to give it 


- ſuch a peculiar manner of exiſtence. 
Hooker, 


To FORM. v. a. [ formo, Latin.} 


1. To make out of materials. Pope. 
2. To model to a particular ſhape. 
3. To modify ; to ſcheme; to plan. 
Dryden, 
4. To arrange; to combine in a particular 
manner, 


5. To adjuſt ; to ſettle, Decay of Piety. 

6. To contrive ; to join. Revue, 

7. To model by education or inſtitution. 
Dryden. 


FORMAL. @. [ forme}, French; formatis, 


Latin. } 

1. Ceremonious ; ſolemn ; preciſe ; exact 
to affectation. Bacon. 
2. Not ſudden ; not extemporaneous. 


Hooker, 


3. Regular; methodical. Waller. 


4. External; having the appearance but 


not the eſſence. Dryden, 
s. Depending upon eſtabliſhment er * 

e. 
6. Having the power of making any thing 
what it is. Holder, Stilling fleet. 
7. Retaining its proper and eſſential cha- 
racteriſtick. Shakeſpeare. 


 FO'RMALIST. /. [ formalifie, Fr.] One 


who prefers appearance to reality, South, 
FORMA'LITY. /. [ formalite, Fr.] 

I» Ceremony; eſtabliſhed mode of beha- 

viour. Atterbury, 

2. Solemn order, habit, or dreſs. Sgoiſt. 

3. The quality by which any thing is what 

| Stilling fleet, 


To FO'RMALIZE, v. 4. | formalizer, Fr.] 
1. To model; to modify. Hooker, : 


2. To affect formality. 
FO'RMALLY. ad. from formal. 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules. 


Shakeſpeare, 

3. Ceremoniouſly ; ſtifly ; preciſely, 
Collier, 
3. In open appearance. Hooker, 


4. Eſſentially; characteriſtically. | 

Smalridge. 
FORMA'TION, ,. [ formation, French. ] 
1. The act of forming or generating. 

Att. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 

| Brown. 

FO'RMATIVE, 2. | from forme, Latin.} 

Having the power of giving form; plafti k. 

| Bentley. 

FO'RMER. ſ. [from firm. ] He that forms; 

maker; contriver; planner, Ray. 

FO'RMER, 2. from ponma, Saxon. ] 
. Before another in time. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Mentioned before another. Pepe, 


FOR 


3. Paſt: as, this vas the cuſtom in formg 


Fo. - 


times. 
FORMERLY, ad. [from former. ] In times 
paſt. Addiſn, 


FO'RMIDABLE, 2. [ formidadili;, Latin 
Terrible; dreadful ; tremendous ; wn 


fick. Dryden. 
YI . . [from fernida. 
2. 


1. The quality of exciting terrour or dread, 
2, The thing cauſing dread, 


: Decay e Pia 
FO'RMIDABLY, ad. [ from Full. 
In a terrible manner. Dryden, 


FO'RMLESS. a. [from form.] Shape eß; 
without regularity of form, Shakeſpeare 

FORMULARY, / [ fermulaire, French,] 
A book containing ſtated and preſcrited 
models. 

FO'RMULE. /. [ formule, French; form: 
la, Latin.]J A ſet or preſcribed model, 
To FO'RNICATE, v. #. [from ferrix, Lat.] 
To commit lewdneſs. Brun, 
FORNICA'TION. /. [ fornication, French. 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an un- 


married woman, Graant, 
2, In ſcripture, ſometimes idolatry, 
Exeliel, 


FORNIC AT TOR. /. [ fornicateur, French. 
One that has commerce with unmarried 
women, Taylur. 

FORNICA/TRESS, ſ. A woman who with - 
out marriage cohabits with a man, 

Shakeſpeare, 

To FORSA/KE. v. a. preter. fork; part, 
pail. for ook, or forſaken. [werſacten, Dut. 
1. To leave in reſentment, or diſlike, 


Conviey, 
2. To leave; to go away from. Dae, 
Io deſert; to fail. Rowe, 


FORSA'KER. /. [from for/ake.] Deſenet; 
one that forſakes, Apecryphas 

FORSOO'/TH,. ad. [ponpoSe, Saxon. 
1. In truth; certainly; very well, 

| Hayward, 


2. A word of honour in addreſs to women. 
Guardian, 
To FORSWE/AR. vv. 4. pret, face 
part. forſworn, ohr pæſuan, Saxon, ] 
1. To renounce upon oath, Shakeſpeare 
2. To deny upon oath. Shakeſpeare 
With the reciprocal pronoun: 35, ? 
forfwear himſelf ; to be perjured ; to ſweat 
falſely, x | Smith, 
To FORSWE'AR. v. a. To fwear fach; 
to commit perjury, Shale bene 
FORSWEA'RER, /. [from firſwear,} O 
who is perjured, : iced 
FORT. /. [ fore, French. ] A fort 
houſe ; a callle, Venbon. 
FO RTED. 2. | from Fort.] Furniſhed ot 


Shakeſpearts 
| guarded by forts, FORTH 


: n 
r 


ON 


FORTH. ad. yon, Saxon; whence fur- 
tber and furt be. 
1. Forward; onward in time. Spenſer. 
2. Forward in place or order. Mpbitgiſte. 
3. Abroad; out of doors. 
4. Out away; beyond the boundary of 


any place. Spenſer. 

«Out into publick view. Waller. 
6, Throughly ; from beginning to end. 

Shakeſpeare. 

7, To a certain degree, Hammord, 

8. On to the end. Memoir in Strype. 

FORTH. prep, Out of, | Donne, 


FORTHCO'MING. a, [ forth and coming. ] 
Ready to appear; not abſconding. 

Sbaleſpeare. 

FORTHI/SSUING. a. [ forth and i ſue.] 

Coming out; coming forward from a co- 

vert. 5 | Pope. 

| FORTHRI'GHT, ad. ¶ ferth and right, ] 

Strait forward; without flexions. - 

Dryden, 

FORTHWI'TH. ad. [ forth and oith. |] 

immediately ; without delay; at once; 


ſtrait, Davies. 
FO'RTIETH, a. [from forty.] The fourth 
tenth, | Donne, 


FO'RTIFIABLE. 2. [from fortify.] What 
may be fortified, ; 
FORTIFICATION. .. [ fortification, Fr.] 
1. The ſcience of military architecture. 
Broome, 
2. A place built for ſtrength, Sidney. 
FO'RTIFIER. /. [from fortify.] 
1. One who eres works for defence. 
Carew, 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures, Sidney. 
To FO'RTIFY. v. a. [ fortifier, French. ] 
1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by walls 
or works, Shakeſpeare. 
2, Toconfirm z to encourage. Siduqy. 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution. 
| Locke, 
FORTILA'GE. ſ. | from fort.] A little 
fort, | Spenſer, 
FO'RTIN, ſ. [French.] A little fort. 
Shakeſpeare, 
FO'RTITUDE. /, C fortitude, Latin. 
1. Courage; bravery, Milton. 
2. Strength; force. Shakeſpeare. 
FORTLET. /. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FURTNIGHT. /. [contrafted from four- 
teen night, peophe cy ne nizr, Saxon, ] The 
ſpace of two weeks, Bacon. 
FO RTRESS. /. Hrtereſſe, Fr.] A ſtrong 
hold; a fortified place. Locke. 
FORTUTTOUS, a. P fortuit, Fr. fortwitus, 
Lat.] Accidental ; caſual, Ray. 
FORTUITOUSLY. ad. [from fortuitous.] 
Accidentally; caſually; by chance. 
] = Rogers, 


Shakeſpeare. 


FORTU/ITOUSNESS, ,. C from fortsi- 
ous, ] Accident; chance, 
FO'RTUNATE, a. { fortunatus, Latin, 


Lucky ; happy ; ſucceſsful, Dryden, 
FO'RTUNATELY. ad. [from fortunate.] 


Happily ; ſucceſsfully, Prior, 


FO'RTUNATENESS, ſ. [from fortznate,] 
_ Happineſs ; good luck; ſucceſs. Sidney, 
FO/RTUNE. /. teen, Latin, ] 
1. The power 
lots of life according to her own humour, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. The good or ill that befals man. Bentley, 
3+ The chance of life; means of living. 
| Swvifts 
4. Event ; ſucceſs good or bad, Temple, 
5. Eftate ; poſſeſſions, Shakeſpeare, 
6. The portion of a man or woman. 
Otvay. 
7. Futurity; future events. Cooley. 
To FORT UNE. v. . [from the noun, ] 
To befal; to fall ut; to happen; to come 
caſually to paſs, Kalles, 
FO'RTUNED. 4. Supplied by fortune. 
| . Shakeſpeare, 
FO'RTUNEBOOK. /. | fortune and book, ] 
A book conſulted to know furtune, 
5 Craſhazy, 
FO'RTUNEHUNTER. . | fortune and 
bunt.] A man whoſe employment is to 
enquire after women with great portions to 
enrich himſelf by marrying them, Spe&ar, 
To FORTUNETELL. v. . | fortune and 
tell.) 
I, 4. pretend to the power of revealing 
futurity. Walton, 
2. To reveal futurity, Cleaveland, 
FO'RTUNETELLER. ſ. | fortune and tel 
ler.] One who cheats common people by 
pretending to the knowledge of futurity. 
| of Duppa. 
FO'RTY. a, [ pgeopenrig, Saxon. ] Four 
times ten. 
FO'RUM. ſ. [Latin.] Any publick place. 
Watts, 
To FORWA/NDER. v. a. [ for and wan- 
der.] To wander wildly, 
FO'RWARD. ad, [ ponpeand, Saxon. ] To- 
wards ; to a part or place before; onward 
rogreſhyely, - Hooker. 
FORWARD. 4. [from the adverb.] 
1. Warm; earneſt. Gal. ii. 10. 
2. Ardent ; eager; hot; violent, Prior. 
3. Ready; confident ; preſumptuous, 


4. Not referved ; not over modeſt, 

f Shakeſpeare, 
5. Premature ; early ripe. &ISbakeſpeare, 
6, Quick; ready; haſty. Locle. 
7. Antecedent; anteriour: oppoſed to po- 
ſteriour. ; Shakeſpeare, 
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8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. Sha leſ. 
To FORWARD. v. a. from the adverb.] 
1. To haſten; to quicken ; to accelerate, 


. Swift. 
2. To patronize ; to advance, 


FO'RWARDER. /. [from forward.] He 


who promotes any thing, 
FO'RWARDLY. ad. | from the adjective.] 

Eagerly ; haſtily. Atterbury. 
FO'RWARDNESS. ſ. [from forward. 

1. Eagernęſs; ardour; readineſs to act. 


Hoc ler. 


2. Quickneſs; readineſs, 
3. Eariineſs; early ripeneſs, 
4. Confidence; aſſurance; want of mo- 


Motton. 


deſty. Addiſon. 
FO'RWARDS. ad, Straight before ; pro- 
greſſively. Arbuthr:t, 
FOSSE. ſ. [/, Latin. ]J A ditch; a 
moat. I 


FO/SSE WAV. /. [ and cvay.] One of 
the great Roman roads through England, 
fo called from the ditches on each fide. 

FOY/SSIL. a. J feſfelis, Latin.] That which 
1s dug out of the earth. Meodevard. 


_ FOSSIL. /. Many bodies, becauſe we diſ- 


cover them by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, are called fes. Lo le. 

To FO'STER. v. a. perrnian, Saxon. ] 
2. To nurſe; to feed; to ſupport. 


Cleaveland. 
2. To pamper; to encourage. Sidney. 
3. To cheriſh ; to forward, 7 Bom ſon. 


FOSTERAGE. /. [from fe/er.] The charge 


of nurſing. Rote'gh, 


FO'STERBROTHER. /. orte n bn. den, 


Saxon.] One bred at the ſame pap. 


FOsSTERCH TLD. /. {[popren cild, Saxon. ] 


A child nurſed by a woman not the mothes, 
or bred by a man not the father. Davies. 
FOSTERDA*/M. f. [e, and dam.] A 
nurſe ; one that performs the office of a 
mother. x Dryden. 
FOSTEREARTH. . [ter and earth.] 
Earth by which the plant is nouriſhed, 


though it did pot grow firſt in it, Philips, 
 FO'STERER. /. from fofter.] A nurie; 


one who giyes food in the place of a parent. 
Dawes. 

FO'STERFATHER. ſ. I prrrepp den, 
Ne One bo gives food in the place 
of the father. | 

FOSTERMO/THER, /. after and mo- 
ther.) A nurſe, 

FO*STERSON. ſ. [ fefer and ſon.] One 
fed and educated, though not the ſop by 
nature. 

FOUGA'DE. , [French.J In the art of 
war, a fort of little mine in the manner of 
a well dug under ſome work or fortifica- 
tion. FEE. ; Die, 

FOUGHT, The preteritg, and participle of 

abe. . * 2» Pw $03 -x P +» P * 


F 


To FOUL. v. 4. 


0 . © 


FO'UGHTEN. The paſlive participle of | 
Hebt. a Minus. 

OUL. 4. [pul, Saxon. ] 

1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry, 7, 

2. Impure ; polluted ; ul of filth, 


Tillotſon, 

3. Wicked; deteſtable; abominable. 
Hale, 
4. Not lawful, Shakaſpear:, 
. Hateful ; ugly; loathſome, Bac, 
6. Diſgraceful; ſhameful, Milte. 
7. Coarſe ; groſs, Feltin, 


$. Full of groſs humours ; wanting pur- 
cation, Shakeſearr, 
9. Not bright; not ſerene. Dryden, 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable 
violence, Clarender, 
11. [Among ſeamen.] Entangled : as, a 
rope is foul of the anchor. 

pulan, Saxon, ] To 


daub; to bemire; to make filthy, 


E wel fs 


FO/ULFACED. 8. | few! and faced. ] Har: 


ing an ugly or hateful viſage. Shakeſpeare, 


FO/ULY. ad. | from foul, ] Filthih; 


naſtily; ocioully, ' Hayward, 


FOULMOU'THED. 2. I/ and mouth,] 


Scurrilous ; habituated to the uſe of oppre: 
brious terms. Auadijan, 


FO'/ULNESS, , [from foul. ] 


1. The quality of being foul ; filthine6; 
naſtineſs. Mlliu. 
2. Pollution; impurity. Barn. 
3. Hatefulneſs; atrocicuſneſs. N 
Sidney. Ber. Jebnln. 
4. Uglineſs; deformity. Doe. 
5. Diſhoneſty; want of candour. 
Hanneri. 


FOUND. The preterite and participle pa 


To FOUND. Y. a. [ 


Jab. 
fundare, Latin. ] 


: | buildigg. 
1. To lay the baſis of any bui . 


Davies. 


M itn, 


ſive of find. 


2. To build; to raiſe. 
3. To eſtabliſh ; to ere, 


4. To give birth or orginal to; 4 he 
founded an art. RP 

5. To raiſe upon, as on 2 principle & 
ground, Decay of Pic. 
6. To fix firm, Sale pe 


To FOUND. v. 3. [ fenders, Latin. | To 


form by melting and pouring into moulds; 
to caſt. 


FOUNDA/TION. /. [ fonda:ion, Ft. 


f an edifice, 
Worker, 


: - Tickelh 
2. The act of fixing the baſis 15 


3. The principles or ground on W 


1. The baſis or lower parts o 


not ion is raiſed. ow 
* Ori inal 3 riſe. ; | . 7 
4 A * ſettled and eflabiſhes f 


any purpoſe, particularly charity 


6, Edabliſhment; fettlemest, pes, 


FO U 


| FO'UNDER. /.. [from found.] 


| ilder ; one who raiſes an edifice, 
morn. Waller. 
2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any 
purpoſe, | : Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its ort- 
ginal or beginning. Roſcommon. 
4. A caſter ; one who forms figures by caſt- 
ing melted matter into moulds, Grenw. 
To FOUNDER, v. a. | fondre, French, ] 
To cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in 
a horſe's foot, that he is unable to ſet it 
to the ground, Shakeſpeare. Dorſet, 
To FO'UNDER. v. 2. 5 
1. To ſink to the bottom. Raleigh, 
2. To fail; to miſcarry, Shakeſpeare. 
FO'UNDRY. ſ. A place where figures are 
formed of melted metal; a caſting houſe, 
FO'UNDLING.-/. [from found of find.] A 
child expoſed to chance; a child found 
without any parent or owner. Sidney. 
FO'UNDRESS. ſ. [from founder.] | 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eſta- 
bliſhes, or begins any thing. 
2. A woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable 
revenue, 
FOUNT, « | fons, Latin; fontaine, 
FOUN/TAIN. & French. ] 
1. A well; a ſpring. Ailton. 
2. A ſmall baſin of ſpringing water. 
| Taylor. 
3. A jet; a ſpout of water. Bacon. 
4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 
5 Dryden. 
5. Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. 
Common Prayer. 
FO'UNTAINLESS. 3. I from fountain. ] 
Without a fountain. 


FO'UNTFUL, 4. [hunt and full, } Full 


of ſprings, Cbatman. 
To FOUPE. v. a. To drive with ſudden 

impetuoſity, | Camden, 
FOUR. [peopen, Saxon.] Twice two. 


FOURBE, ſ. [French.] A cheat; a trick- 
ing fellow. Denbam. 
FOURFOY/LD. a. [ four and fold. ] Four 
times told, 2 Sam, 


FOURFO' OTED, a. [ fear and foot, ] Quad- 


ruped. ryden, 
FOURSCO/RE, a, [ four and ſeore, ] 
7. Four times twenty; eighty. Sandys. 


2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years, 
Temple. 

FOURSQUA/RE, a, | four and ſquare. ] 
Quadrangular, Raleigh, 

FOUR'TE/EN. a. I peopenryn; Saxon. ] 
Four and ten, 

FOURTEENTH. .o. [from fourteen.] The 
ordinal of fourteen; the fourth after the 
tenth, Sg 

FOURTH. a. [from four. ] 
eur; the firſt after the third, 


The ordinal of 


.. FRN 


FO/URTHLY. ad. [from fourtb.] In the 
fourth place. Bacon, 
FOURWHE'ELED. a. [| four and zubeel.} 
Running upon twice two wheels. Pope. 
FO'UTRA, of [from foutre, French, ]J A 
fig; a ſcoff, : Shakeſpeare, 
FOWL. /. Iyuzel, Saxon. ] A winged ani- 
mal ; a bird, Bacon, 
To FOWL, v. n., To kill birds for food or 
game. | 
FO/WLER. ſ. ¶ from fowl. ] A ſportſman 
who purſues birds, 
FO'WLINGPIECE, g. [| fowl! and piece, J 
A gun for birds. ortimers 
FOX. . [pox, Saxon. ] 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with 
ſharp ears and a buſhy tale, remarkable for 
his cunning, living in holes, and preying 
upon fowls or ſmall animals, Shakeſpe 
2. A knave or cunning fellow. 
FO'XCASE, . [ fix and caſe, J A fox's 


ſkin. L" Eftrange, ' 


FO/XCHASE. ſ. | fox and chaſe, }] The 
purſuit of the fox with hounds, Pope. 
FO/XEVIL, /. | fox and evil] A kind of 
diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds, 
FO'/XGLOVES. /. A plant, Miller. 
FO'XHUNTER. ſ. | fox and hunter, ] A 
man whoſe chief ambition is to ſhew his 
bravery in hunting foxes, Spectator. 
FO XSHIP. /. Joe Fax.] The character 
or qualities of a fox; cunning. 
FO/XTRAP, ſ. | fex and trap.] A gin or 
ſnare to catch foxes.. Tatler, 
FOY. /. /, Fr.] Faith; allegiance, Spenſer. 
To FRACT. v. a. | frafas, Latin, 7 To 
break ; to violate; to infringe, Shakeſp. 
FRA'CTION, /. | fraGien, Fr.] 
1. The act of breaking; the fate of be- 
ing broken. | Burner. 
2. A broken part of an integral. Broaun. 
FRA/CTIONAL. 4. [from fraction.] Be- 
longing to a broken number. Cocker, 
FRA/CTURE. . {| fraftura, Latin] 
I, Breach ; ſeparation of continuous parts, 
Hale. 
2. The ſeparation of the continuity of a 
bone in living bodies. Herbert. 
To FRA CTURE. vv. 3. | from the noun. ] 
To break a bone. Miſeman. 
FRA'/GILE. a. [ fragilis, Latin.] 
1, Brittle; eaſily ſnapped or broken. 
; | Denham, 
2. Weak ; uncertain; eafily deſtroyed, 
: Milton, 
FRAGVLITY, /. heren ue 
1. Brittleneſs; eaſineſs to be broken, Pacon, 
2. Weakneſs; uncertainty. LKnolles. 
3. Frailty; liableneſs to fault, M otton. 
FRA /GMENT. ſ. | Fragmentum, Lat.] A 
part broken from the whole; an imperfect 
piece. | Newton, 
| FRA'Gy 


Philips. Pope. 
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FRAME. /. [from the verb.] 


— 


FRA 


FRAVGMENTARY. . [ from fragment. ] 


Compoſed of fragments. onne. 


FEAGOR. ſ. [Latin] A noiſe; a crack; 


Sandys. 

J. F fragranita, Lat.] 
FRAGF.ANCY. Sweetneſs of ſmell ; 
aſing ſcent. Garth, 
FKA'CGRANT, o. [H agrars, Lat.] Odo- 
us; ſweet of ſmell. Prior. 


a'craſk. 


FRA'GRANCE, 


FRA'SRANTLY. ad, | from F e, | 


With ſweet ent. timers 
FRAH.. /. 

. A bafiter made of ruſhes, 

*. A ruſh for weaving baſkets, 
FRAIL. 2. | fregi/:s, Latin. ] 


x. Weak; eaſily decaying ; ſubject to ca- 


Malries. Ropers, 
22 Meak of reſolution; liable to errour or 
eduction. Taylor. 
IRAILLNESS f,. from Fa.] Weakneſs ; 
inſtabilit y. Nerris. 
FRAYLTY. / [from foil. ] 
F. Weakneſs of reſolution ; inftability of 
mind. Milton, 
2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs ; fins 
of infirmity. Dryden. 


- FRASCHEUR. f. | French. ] Freſhneſs ; 


coolneſs, | Dryden. 
IAE. ſ. [Fr.] A pancake with bacon in 
it 


To FRAME. v. 4. 
2. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
fruction and union of various parts. 


Spenſer, 
2. To fit one to another, Abbot. 
4 To make; to compoſe, TI hakeſp. 
& To regulate; to adjuſt. Tillosſon. 
To form to any rule or method. 
; Granville. 
6. To contrive; to plan. 
7. To ſettle; to ſcheme out. 
0 Shakeſpeare. 
$. To invent; to fabricate, Bacon. 


x. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of va- 
vous parts or members. Dryden. Tillotſon, 
2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or ad- 
mit ſomething elſe. Newton, 
3- Order; regularity ; adjuſted ſeries or 


difpofition, Swift, 
& Scheme ; order. Clarendon, 
. Contrivance ; projection. Sbaleſp. 


6. Mechanical conſtruction. 

7. Shape; form; proportion. Hudibras. 
FRA MER. ſ. I from frame; gnemman, 

Saxon. 1 Maker; former; contriver ; 


ſchemer. Hammond. 
FRA MPOLD. . Peeviſh ; beiſterous; 
rugged. Hacket, 


FRANCHISE. . [ franchiſe, Fr.] 
1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 


r OE} A LS SPE; 
e 1 FO L571 8 by we 
r / RT, PLS! 5 e 


2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. 
FFC 

3. Diſtrict; extent of juriſdiction, 

Fpenſ. 

To FRANCHTI'SE, v. a. [from the — 


To enfranchiſe; to make free. Shakeſp, 
FRA'NGIBLE. a. [ ange, Latin.) Fr. 


elle ; brittle ; eafily broken, Bol. 
FRA'NION, /. A paramour; a boon con. 
panion. Spenſer, 


FRANK. 4. | franc, Fr.] 
1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly, 
S Spratt, 
2. Open; ingenuous; ſincere ; not ws 
ſerved, . 
3. Without conditions z without payment, 
Hubberd's Tala 
4. Not refircined ; licentious. Spenſrr, 
FRANK, /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A place to fred hogs in; a ſiy. 
Sbakeſprora 
2. A letter which pays no poſtage, Pre 
3. A French coin. 


TO FRANK. v. 8a. { from the noun, ] 


1. To ſnhut up in a frank or iy. 


Shakeſprart 
2, To feed high ; to fat ; to cram, 

Ainſworth, 
3. [from the adjective.] To exempt kt. 
ters from poſtage, Swift, 


FRA'NKINCENSE. ſ. [Gar and ice] 
Franzincenſe is a dry reſinous ſubſtance in 
pieces or drops, of a pale yellowih white 
colour; a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagiett- 
ble, and a bitter, acrid, and reſinous taſte, 
It ts very inflammable. : Brereweod, 

FRANKLIN. /. [from frank] A ſte werd; 
a bailiff of land. Spenſer, 

FRA'NKLY. ad. [from frank. ] 

1. Liberally ; freely; kindly; _ 
ach 

2. Without conſtraint z without reſerve. 
Clarendir. 

FRANMKNESS, * [ from frank, : 

1. Plainneſs of ſpeech 3 opennels z inge- 
nuouſneſs. Clarendir, 
2. Liberality ; bounteouſneſs. | 

Freedom from reſerve. Srdney, 

FRANKPLE/DGE. /. ¶ franciphgiam, Lat] 
A pledge or ſurety for freemen. 

Cel. 

FRA/NTICK. . [$:evilins;, Gr.] : 
1. Mad; deprived of underſtanding by vo- 
lent madneſs ; outrageouſly and turbulently 


mad. : 0 Speer. 
ir anon, 
2. Tranſported by violence of p dan 


FRA!NNTICKLY. ad. [from frantic J Mats 
ly 3 outrageouſly. Shakeſpearts 


FRANTICKNESS, , [ from frantich. ] 
Madneſs ; fury of paſſion. FRAs 
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RATE RNAL. a. [ fraternal, Fr.] Bro- 


therly; pertaining to brothers; becoming 
brothers. | Hammo d. 


: FRATE'RNALLY., ad. [ from fraternal, ] 


In a brotherly manner. 


| FRATERNITY. ſ. [ fraternite, Fr.] 


1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 
2. Body of men united; corporation; 


ſociety. L' Fffrange. 
3. Men of the ſame claſs or character. 
| South, 


| FRA/TRICIDE. . [ fraticide, Fr.] The 


murder of a brother. 


| FRAUD, ſ. Haus, Lat.] Deceitz cheat; 


trick; artifice. Dryden. 


FRA UD FUL. a. { fraud and full.] Tre- 


cherous; artful; trickiſh. Shakeſp. 


| FRA\UDFULLY. ad. [from fraudful.] Be- 


ceitfully ; artfully, 


| FRA/UDULENCE, ſ. [ fraudulentia, 
| FRA/UDULENCY, F Lat.] Deceitfulneſs; 
F trickiſhnels ; proneneſs to artifice. 


Hooker, 


| FRAUDULENT, a. [ frauduleux, Fr. frau- 


dulentus, Latin, ] 7 
1. Full of artifice ; trickiſn; ſubtle ; de- 


ceitful, Milton, 
2. Performed by artifice z deceitful ; trea- 
cherous. Milton. 


FRA'UDULENTLY, ad. [ from fraudulent, | 
By fraud; by deceit ; by artifice; deceit- 
fully. | Taylor, 

FRAUGHT. particip. paſl. | from fraight, 
now written Feet { 


1. Laden; charged. Shak:ſpeare, 


2. Filled; ſtored z thronged, 
| Spenſer. Guardian. 
FRAUGHT, f. A freight; a cargo. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To FRAUGHT, v. a. To load; to crowd. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
FRA'UGHTAGE, + ſfrom fraught. } Lad- 
ing; cargo. Shakeſprare, 


FRAY, {. [effrayer, to fright, Fr.] 
1. A broil; a battle; a fight, Fairfax, 


2. A duel; a combat. Denbam, 
To FRAY. v. a. [ cfrayer, Fr.] 

1. To fright ; to terrify. Bacon. 

2. To rub, 


FREAK. ſ. [pnæc, Saxon. ] 
I. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. 
2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim 
. _ capricious prank, Spectator. Swift. 
To FREAK, v. 4. To varicgate. Thomſon, 
FREAKISH, 4. [from real.] Capricious; 
humourſome. L' Effrange, 
FRUAKISHLY. ad. [from freakiſh.] Ca- 

priciouſiy; humourſomely, 
FREAKISHNESS, /. [from freakiſp.] Ca- 
5 humourſomneſs ; whimfical- 

els, 

To FREAM, v., n, LHemare, Latin.] To 
growl, | Bailey. 


F R:E: 


FRE'CKLE. /. = 
1. A ſpot raifed in the kin by the Tan, 
, Dryden, 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration, 


FRE'/CKLED, 4. [from freckle.] Spotted 3 
maculated. Drayton. 

FRE/CKLY. a. | from freckle, }J Full Ar 
freckles. 

FRED. The ſame with peace. So Frederic 
is powerful, or wealthy in peace. Gzbjar, 

FREE. @. [pneab, Saxon. ] 
1. At liberty; nota vaſſal; not enſlaved, 

Prtor. 

2, Uncompelled; unreſtrained. South, 
3+ Not bound by fate; not neceſitated. 


TI1ltox, 
& Permitted ; allowed. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained, T cm: file, 
6. Open; ingenuous. Oecuay. 
7. Acquainted; converſing without 2 
ſerve. . Haben. 
8. Liberal; not parſimonious, Fe 
9. Frank; not gained by importunity; nat 
purchaſcd. Ea, 
10. Clear from diſtreſs. Shakeſpeares 
11. Guiltleſs; innocent, Shake/prar, 
12. Exempt. Denham, 


13. Inveſted with franchiſes ; poſſeſſing 


any thing without vaſſalage. Dn 
14. Without expence as a freeſchgal, 
To FREE. v. 4, 
1. To ſet at liberty; to reſcue from fla- 
very; to manumit ; to looſe, F 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing 


ul, Clarendar, 

3. To clear from impediments or obſtrus- 

tions. Dryden, 
4. To baniſh; to ſend away; to rid. 

| Shateſpeares 

To exempt, Romans, 

. To unlock; to open. Dryden. 

FREEBO'/OTER. /. | free and booty. A 

robber; a plunderer, . Clarenion, 


FREEBOO'TING, /, Robbery ; plunder, 
S » 


fen 
FRE/EBORN, /. Inheriting liberty. 
D 


| ry | 

FREECHA'PEL, ſ. | free and chapel. } 
Such chapels as are of the king's foun» 
dation, and by him exempted from the 
juriſdiction of the ordinary. The king 
may alſo licenſe a ſubje& to found ſuch a 
chapel, - 4 Cozvel, 

FREECOST. ſ. [ free and ca.] Without 


expence. OR South, 
FREEDMAN: ſ. A ſlave manumitted, - 
| Dryden, 


FREEDOM. /. [from free.] 
1. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude; in- 


dependence, Dryden. 
2. Privilege; franchiſes 5 immunities, 


3. Ex- 


FRE FRE 


. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- To FREEZE. v. 4. pret. froze; part, fy 


determination. : South, ren or froze, 

4. Unreſtraĩnt. ATaccabees,  Tw. To congeal with cold. 

3. The ſtate of being without any parti- 2. To kill by cold. Shekeſpeart, 

cular inconvenience. 3. To chill by the loſs of power or no- 

6. Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing any tion. Dryta, 

thing. To FREIGHT. 2. a, pret, Freighted ; part, 
FREEFO'OTED. 4. [ free and ft.] Not fraught, freighted. | fretter, Fr.] 

reſtrained in the march. Shakeſpeare. 1. To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with 
FREEHE'ARTED. 2. | free and Leart.] goods for tranſportation. Shakeſpetr, 

Liberal; unreſtrained, Devies. 2. To load as the burthen; to be the 

FREEHO'LD. {. | free and beld.] That thing with which a veſſel is freighted, 

Jand or tenement which a man holdeth in Shabeſpear 


fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. Free- FREIGHT, F, 
| Gold in deed is the real poſſeſſion of lands 1, Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded, 


or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or for life, | Dryder, 
Freehold is ſometimes taken in oppoſition 2. The money due for tranſportation of 
to villenage. Cowel, Swift, goods, 
FREEHO'LDER. /. [from freebold.) One FRE/IGHTER, /. [ fretteur, Fr.] He why 
who has a freehold. | Davies, freights a veſſel. 
FREE CLV. ad. [from free. ] FREN. /. A worthleſs woman. Spenſer, 
1. At liberty; without vaſſalage; with- FRENCH Ca/}. . An indurated clay, er- 
out flavery. : E tremely denſe, of a ſmooth glofly ſurface 
; 2. Without reſtraint ; laviſhly. Shakep, an oft to the touch. Ell, 
3. Without ſcruple ; without reſerve, To FRE'NCHIFY. v. a. [ from Fund.] 
| : Pope, To infect with the manner of France; d 
4. Without impediment. Aſcham, make a coxcomb. Conde, 
5. Without neceffity ; without predeter- FRE/NETICK, a. [Sevi Gr.] Mi; 
mination. Rogers, diſtracted, Daria. 
6. Frankly ; liberally. Seuth, FRENZY, /. [$:ty;ric, Gr.] Madnef; 
7. Spontancouſly; of its own accord, diſtraction of mind; alienation of under- 
FRE'EMAN. ſ. | free and man.] ſtanding. Bently, 
x. One not a ſlave ; not a vaſſal. Locle. FRE!QUENCE. /. [ freguente, Fr.] Crowd; 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or concourſe ; aſſembly, Milla. 
immunities. | Dryden. FRE/QUENCY. /. [ freguentia, Latin.] 
FREEMI'NDED. a. | free and mind.] Un- 1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
conftrained : without load of Care, Bacon, being often ſeen or done, Alterbury 
FREENESS. /. [from Free.] | 2, Concourſe; full aſſembly, Ben, Jubiſa- 
1. The ſtate or quality of being free, FRE/QUENT. #@. [ frequent, French.) 
2. Openneſs ; unreſervedneſs; ingenuouſ- 1. Often done; often ſeen ; often occute 
neſs ; candour. Dryden, ring. Pipe, 
3. Generoſity; liberality. Sprat. 2. Uſed often to practiſe any thing. Swiſh 
FREESCHOYOL. ſ. ¶ free and ſchol.} A 3. Full of concourſe. Miu 


ſchool in which learning is given without To FREQUENT, v. a. [ frequento, Latin. 
Davies. To viſit often; to be much in any plate. 
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ay. 

FRE ESPO R Ex. a. [Fee and ſpolen.] Ac- Hal. 

- cuſtomed to ſpeak without reſerve. Bacon, FREQUE/NTABLE. a. | from frequent] 

FRE/ESTONE, j- { free and fone. ] Stone Converlable ; acceſſible. L Stang 

commonly uſed in building, Addiſon, FREQUE/NTATIVE. @. [ frequentativ 

FREETHIYNKER. /. [ free and tbiant.. A Lat.] A grammatical term applied to 

- HIbertine; acontemner of religion. Aadiſon. verbs ſignifying the frequent repetition 0 

Y FREEWIL. /. { free and will.] an action. 

bis 1. The power of directing our own actions FR EQUE/NTER. . /. {from frequent.) One 
Ks without conftraint by neceſſity or fate. who often reſorts to any place. Swift | 

1 OO Locke, FREQUENTLY. ad. | frequenter, Latin,] 

10 2. Voluntarineſs; ſpontaneity, Ezra, Often; commonly; not tarcly. Sevift 

WH. FREEWO'MAN, ſ. [ free and wwrrrmn } A FRE!SCO, . [Italian.] : 

+3M woman not enſlaved, Maccabres. 1, Coolneſs; ſhade ; duſkineſe. P 6 

14 To FREEZE. v. 7. preter. froze, { vrigſen, 2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, 

$4 Dutch.] - but in duſk, Pipe 
4 it j 1. To be congealed with cold. Locke, FRESH. a. [pnepc, Sa x0n. ] ; Tf 

1 2. To be of that degree of cold by which 1. Cool; not vapid with heat. bw 

. water is congealed. Dryden, ai Not ſalt, N e- 

j . | | 3. New 


F R E 


3. New; not impaired by time, Milton. 
4. In a flate like that of recentneſs. 
E Denham. 
p. Recent; newly come.  Dryaen, 
6. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. 


Dryden. 


7. Florid; vigorous; chearful ; unfaded. 
unimpaired. Bacon. 
8. Healthy in countenance; ruddy, 

| Harvey, 

9. Briſk ; ſtrong; vigorous. | Holder. 

10. Faſting: oppoſed to eating or drink- 

ing. 

11. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
FRESH. ſ. Water not ſalt. Shakeſpeare, 
To FRE/SHEN. v. a. [from fre/b.] To 

make freſh. Thomſon. 
To FRE'SHEN, v. n. To 2 freſh, _— 
FRE'SHET. ſ. [from freſh.} A pool o 

freſh — 5 . "A Milton. 
FRE'SHLY. ad. [from freſp.] 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed. 

3. With a healthy look; ruddily. 

Shakeſpeare, 
FRE'SHNESS. ſ. [from freſb.] 

1. Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit : the con- 

trary to vapidneſs, Bacon, 

2, Freedom from diminution by time; 


not ſtaleneſs, | South. 
3. Freedom from fatigue ; newneſs of 
ſtrength, Hayward, 
4. Coolneſs. Addiſon, 
5. Ruddineſs; colour of health. 

| Grarnwille, 
6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. | 

FRET, /. [ fretum, Latin, ] 

I. A frith, or ſtrait of the ſea. Brown, 


2. Any agitation of liquors by fermenta- 
tion, or other cauſe, Derbam. 
3. That ſtop of the muſical inſtrument 
which cauſes or regulates the vibrations of 
the ſtring, Milton, 
4. Work riſing in protuberance. Spe&ator, 
5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of 
the temper; paſſion. Herbert. 
To FRET, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rub againſt y thing. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To wear away by rubbing. Newton, 
3. To hurt by attrition, Milten. 
4. To cotrode; to eat away. Hakewwil!l, 


5- To form into raiſed work. Milton, 
5 ha, 3 ; to diverſify. Shakeſpeare. 
» 10 make a j 7 

N NET. angry 3 to vex. Ezekiel, 
1. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 
; Scuth, 

2. To be worn away; to be corroded, 
| Peacham, 
3- To make way by attritjon. Mcxon, 
4. To be angry; to be peeviſh. Hooker. 


FRETFUL, a. | from fret.] Angry; pee- 


Vor. I. 


Shakeſpeare, 


FRI 


FRE'TFULLY. ad. [from fretful,] Pee- 
viſhly. 

FRE'TFULNESS, /. from fretful.] Paſ- 
fion ; peeviſhneſs. 

FRE/TTY. a. [from fret, ] Adverned with 
raiſed work, 

FRIABTLITV. ſ. [from friabla.] Capa- 
city of being reduced to powder. Locke. 

FRI/ABLE. a. | friable, French, ] Eably 
crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder, 

a - Bacon, 

FRIVAR. ſ. [ frere, French.] A religious; 
a brother of ſome regular order. Scoift. 

FRI ARLIK E. a. { from friar. } Monaſtick ; 
unſkilled in the world, Knollcs, 

FRI/ARLY. ad. | friar and lile.] Like a 
friar, a man untaught in life. Bacon. 

FRIV/ ARSCOWL. ſ. | Friar and cezul.] A 
plant. 


FRI AR. ſ. [from friar.] A monaſtery 


or convent of friars. 


FRVARY. a. Like a friar. Camden. 
To FRVBBLE. v. n. To trifle, Hudibras. 


FRIVBBLER, /. [from the verb.] A trifler, 
; Speator, 
FRICASSE E. ſ. [French.] A diſh made 
by cutting chickens or other ſmall things 
in pieces, and dreſſing them with ſtrong 
ſauce. King. 
FRICA/TION, /. [ fricatio, Latin.] The 
act of rubbing one thing againſt another, 
; Bacon, 
FRVYCTION, /. [ fri&io, Latin.] 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 
Newton. 
2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by 
the motion of one body upon another, 
3- Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or 
cloths. Bacon. 
FRVDAY. ſ. [ppize dæz, Saxon,] The 
ſixth day of the week, ſe named of Freya, 
a Saxon deity, Shakeſpeare, 
FRIEND. /. [wriend, Dut. pneond, Sax. ] 
1, One joined to another in mutual bene- 
volence and intimacy : oppoſed to foe or 
enemy. Dryden, 
2. One without hoſtile intentions. Shakeſ. 
2. One reconciled to another. Shakeſpeare, 


4. An attendant, or companion, Dryden. 
5. Favourer ; one propitiouss Peacham. 
6. A familiar compellation. Matthew. 


To FRIEND. v. a, To. favour ; to be- 
friend. ; Shakeſpeare, 
FRIVENDLESS. a. from friend.] 
1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport; 
deſtitute; forlorn. South. 
2. FRIENDLESS Man. An outlaw, 
FRIVENDLINESS. /. from friendly. ] 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip, Sidney. 
2. Exertion of benevolence. Taylor. 
FRIENDLY. 3. [from friend. ] 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 
friend ; kind ; favourable, Milton, 
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2. Diſpoſed to union. Pete. appendages added to dreſs or furniture, 
3. Salutary 3 homogeneal. Milton. Wotton, Dryden. Newt, 


FRIENDLY. ad. In the manner of friends, To FRINGE. v. a. [from the noun.] T9 
Shakeſpeare, adorn with fringes 3 to decorate with ct 


FRIENDSHIP. /. [wriendſchap, Dutch. namental appendages. Fairfax. 
x. The ſtate of minds united by mutual FRI PPERER. /. [from frippier, French,] 
benevolence, Clarendon. One who deals in old things vamped up. 


2. Higheſt degree of intimacy, Swift, FRIPPERY, g. [ fripperie, French, ] 
3. Favour ; perſonal kindneſs. Spenſer. 1. The place where old clothes are fold, 


4. Aſſiſtance; help. Shakeſpeare. Hiwel 
5. Conformity; affinity; correſpondence. 2. Old clothes; caſt dreſſes ; tattered rag. 
7 Dryden. Ben. Febnſcu, 
FRIEZE. /. ¶ drap de fricze, Fr.] A coarſe To FRISK, v. n, [ frizzare, Italian, ] 
warm cloth, made perhaps firit in Frieſ- 1. Toleap; to ſkip. Locle. 
land. Milion. 2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 
*FRIEZE. 2 , [In architecture.] A large L' Eftrany, 
FRIZE. flat member which ſeparates the FRISK. /. [from the verb.] A frolick; a 
architrave from the cornice; of which fit of wanton gai-ty, 
there are as many kines as there are orders FRVSKER. /. from it.] A wanton; 
ot columns. Harris. one not conſtant or ſettled. Camden, 
FRI/EZED. . [frem frieze.] Shagged or FRISKINESS, /. [from r.] Gaiety; 
napped with frieze. | livelineſs. 
FRICEZELIK E. a. { frieze and like.] Re- FRI“ SKV. a, [ friſque, French; from ff. 
ſembling a frieze. Addiſon. Gay; airy. 
FRUGAT. ſ. [ frigate, Fr.] | FRIT. /. [Among chymiſts, } Aſhes or ſalt. 
1. A ſmall ſhip. ERealeigb. FRITH. /. [ fretum, Latin. | 
2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. Sperjer, 1. A ſtrait of the ſea where the water be- 
FRIGEFA/CTION. . | frigzs and facio, ing confined is rough. Dryden, 
Latin. ] The act of making cold. 2. A kind of net, Carry, 
To FRIGHT. . a, [ynizhran, Saxon.] FRITYLLARY, /. | fritillaire, French.] A 
To terrify ; to diſturb with fear. Dryden. plant. Miller, 
FRIGHT. /. [from the verb.] A ſudden FRYTINANCY. / [from /+itinio, Latin.) 
terrour. | . Dryden. The ſcieam of an inſet, as the cricket or 
To FRTGHTEN. . a. To terrifyz to cicada. Bros, 
ſhock with dread, Prior. FRI/TTER, ſ. [ friture, French. ] 
FRIGHTFUL. . {from frigbt.] Terrible; 1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried. T7uſſa. 
dreadtul; full of terrour, Sbateſpeare. 2. A fragment; a ſmall piece. 
FRIUGHTFULLY. ad. [from frigtiſul.] eeſecake; a wigg. 


Dreadtully ; horribly. . Burnet. 
FRIGHTFULNESS. f. [from frigbtful. | 

The power of impreſſing terrour. 
FRVGID. a. { frigides, Latin. ] 


ER. v. a. from the nous. ] 
ut meat into ſmall pieces to be 


To break into ſmall particles or frag- 


1. Cold; without warmth. Cheyne. ments, Dunciad. 
2. Without warmth of afſection. FRY VOLOUS. a. {| frivelus, Latin.] Slight; 

3. Impotent ; without warmth of body. trifl:ng; of no moment. Roſcommor. 

4 Dull; without fire of fancy. Swift, FRI'VOLOUSNESS. /. [from frivolaus } 
FRIGIDITY. /. | frigrairas, Latin, ] Want of importance; triflingneſs. 

1. Colèneſs; want of warmth. FRVVOLOUSLY. ad. [ from Frivcllu.] 

2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. Triflingly; without weight. 


| | Brown. To FRYZLE. v. a. [ jriſer, Fr,] To cur 
3. Want of corporeal warmth. Glanville, in ſhort curls like nap of frieze. Hatewill, 


4. Coldneſs of affection. FRIZLER, ſ. ¶ from frixle.] One that 
FRVGIELY. ad. [from frigid, ] Coldly; makes ſhort curls, 
dvllv ; without affection. FRO. ad. [of pna, Saxon. ] 
FRVYGIDNESS. /. [from frigid. ] Coldneſs; 1. Backward ; regreflively. ' Pepe. 
dulneſs; want of artection. 2. It is a contraction of from 
FR — 4. | frigorificus, frigus Een. Johnſen 
and facie, Lat.] Cauſing cold. Quincy. FROCK. {. | froc, Fr. 3 
To Fl. wv. n. [ frilleux, Fr.] 3 + A 52 5 coat. a Mil, 
or ſiver with cold, Uſed of a hawk; 2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. Dryden. 
as, the hawk frills, Dif. FROG. /. I pnogza, Saxon. | 


FRINGE. / | forge, Fr.] Ornamental 1. A ſmall animal with four fert, .. 


FROM. prep. ham, Saxon, ] 


N 09 


both by land and water, and placed by na- 
turaliſts among mixed animals, as partak- 
ing of beaſt and fiſh, There is likewiſe a 
ſmall green frog that perches on trees, faid 
to be venomous, Peacham. 
2. The hollow part of the horſe's hoof. 

FRO'GBIT. /. [frog and bir.] An herb. 

FRO/GFISH, . [| frog and ib. ] A kind 
of fiſh, 

FRO'GGRASS. ſ. [ frog and graſt.] A 
kind of herb. 


' FROGLE/TTUCE. ſ. [ frog and lettuce.] 


A plant, 

FROISE, /. [from the French froiffer. ] A 
kind of food made by frying bacon incloſed 
in a pancake, | 

FRO'LICK, 2. ¶ vrolijck, Dutch. ] Gay; 


full of levity. Waller. © 
FRO/LICK. ſ. A wild prank a flight of 
whim, Reſcommon, 
ToFRO'LICK, v. 2. To play wild pranks, 
5 ERorue. 
FROLICKLV. ad. [fiom frolick.] Gaily; 
wildly. 


FROLICK SOME. a. {from frolick,] Full 
of wild gaiety. . 

FRO/LICKSOMENESS. ſ. [from frolick- 
ſome.) Wildneſs of gaiety ; pranks. 

FRO/LICKSOMELY. ad. | from frolick- 
ſome. |] With wild gaiety, | 


3 


I, Away; noting privation. Dryden. 

2. Noting reception. Pope. 

3. Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth. 
Blackmore. 


4. Noting tranſmiſſion. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Noting abſtraction; vacation from. 


Shakeſpeare. 
6. Noting ſucceſſion, Burnet. 
7. Out of; noting emiT.on, Milton. 


8. Noting progreſs from premiſſes to in- 
ferences, South, 
9 Noting the place or perſon from whom 
a meſſage is brought, Shakeſpeare. 
10, Out of: noting extraction. Addiſon, 
11, Becauſe of, Tillotſon. 
12, Out of, Noting the ground or cauſe 


of any thing, Dryden, 
13. Not near to,  _ Shakeſpeare. 
14. Notipg ſeparation. ryden, 
15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 

| Prior, 
16, At a diſtance, Shakeſpeare, 
17. Noting derivation. Dryden, 
18. Since. Raleigh. Tillotſon. 
19, Contrary to, Donne, 
20. Noting removal. Dryden. 


27. From is very frequently joined by an 
ellipſis with adyerbs : as, from above, 
from the parts above, Hooker, 
22. From afar, 

23: FRoM behind, 

24, FRO high, 


FRO'NTIER. a. Bordering. 
FRO'NTISPIECE. ſ. ¶ frontiſpicium, Lat.] 


FRO 


FRO'MWARD., prep. [rnam and rend, 


Saxon, ] Away from; the contrary to the 
word towards. Sidney. 


FRONDIVFEROUS. a, | frondifer, Latin. ] 
D; 


Bearing leaves. ict. 


FRONT. /. Hon, Latin.] 


1. The face. Creech, 
2. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. | 
: | Daniel, 
3. The part or place oppoſed to the face. 
Baron, 
4. The van of an army. Milton. 
5. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
building. Brezun. 


6. The moſt conſpicuous part or particu- 
lar. | 


To FRONT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face. 
Dryden. 

2. To ſtand oppoſed or ovcragainſt any 

place or thing. Addiſon. 


To FRONT, v. 2. To ſtand foremoſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 


FRONTAL. ſ. [ frontale, Lat.] Any ex- 


ternal form of medicine to be applied to the 
forehead. Quincy. Brown. 


FRO NTATED. a. | from frens, Latin. ] 


The frontat:d leaf of a flower grows broad- 
er and broader, and at laſt perhaps termi- 
nates in a right line: uſed in oppoſition to 
cuſpated. Quincy. 


FRO NTBOX. /. | front and box.] The 


box in the playhouſe from which there is 
a direct view to the ſtage. Paope. 


FRO NTED. a. [from Hent.] Formed with 


a front. Milton. 


FRO/NTIER. /. | fronticre, French.] The 


marches; the limit; the utmoſt verge of 


any territory, HO 
5 en. 


That part of any building or other body 
that directly meets the eye. Milton. 


FRO NTLESS. a. [from frent.] Without 


bluſhes; without ſhame. Dryden. 


FRO NTLET. /. from front, Lat.] A band- 


age worn upon the forehead. Miſeman. 


FRONTRO OM. . { front and room.] An 


apartment in the forepart of the houſe. 
: Moon. 


FRORE. a. Frozen. Milton, 
FRORNE. a. Frozen; congealed with cold, 


Spenſer. 


1. The laſt effect of cold; the power or 
act of congelation, - | South, 
2. The appearance of plants and trees 
ſparkling with congelation of dew. Pope. 


FROST. /. [xnope, Saxon. ] 


FRO'STBITTEN, 4. Nipped or withered 


Mortimer. 


by the froſt. 


FRO'STED. 4. [| from re.] Laid on in 


inequalities like thoſe of the hoar froſt 


upon plants, Gay. 
3E 2 FRO'STILY. 
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FRO*'STILY. ad. [from freſty.] 
1. With froſt; with exceſſive cold. 
a. Without warmth of afte&'on, 
Ben. Jobnſon. 

FRO STINESS. ſ. [from frefy.] Cold; 
freering cold. 

FROST NAIL. ,. [ Gef and nail.] A nail 
with a prominent head driven into the 
horſe's ſhoes, that it may pierce the ice. 

" : Grew. 

FRO/STWOREK. /. Þ freft and vert. ] Work 
in which the ſubſtance is laid on with in- 
equalities, like the dew congealed upon 
ſhrubs. Blackmore, 

FROSTY. 3. from fra. 25 
1. Having the power of congelation; ex- 
ce ſſive cold. L'Eftrange. 
2. Chill in atfection. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Hoary; gray-haired ; reſembling froſt, 
| . Shakeſpeare. 

FROTH. ſ. | fro, Daniſh and Scottiſh.] 

7. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in 
liquors by agitation, Bacon, 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or 
eloquence. 

3. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtan» 
tial. LEES Tu. Huſbandry. 

To FROTH. v. . {from the noun. ] To 
foam ; to throw out ſpume. Dryden. 

FRO'THILY. ad. [from frothy. } 

1, With foam; with ſpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 

FRO/THY.-.a. [from freeb.] 

1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. Bacon. 
2. Soft; not ſolid ; waſting. - Bacon, 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. L' Eftrange. 

FROUNCE, ſ. A diſtemper, in which white 

ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill, 
Skinner. 

To FROUNCE, v. 3. To frizle or curl 
the bair. Aſcham. 

FRO/UZY. a. [A cant word.] Dim; 
fetid ; muſty, _ Swift, 


FROWARD. a. [ pnam pe nd, Saxon. |]. 


Peevith ; ungovernable; angry. Temple, 
FRO'WARDLY. ad. | from freward.] Pee- 
viſhly; perverſely. Iſalab. 
FRO'WARDNESS, ſ. | from froward. ] 
Peeviſhneſs; preverſeneſs. South, 
FRO'WER. ſ. A cleaving tool. T. Huſb. 
To FROWN. v. a. [ frog ner, old French. ] 
To expreſs diſpleaſure by contracting the 
ſace to wrinkles. Pape. 


7 
FROWN. /, A wrinkled lock ; a look of 


. diſpleaſure, Shaheſpeare, 
FRO'WY. 2. Muſty; moſſy. og 
FRO/ZEN. part. paſj. of freeze. idney. 


F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

FRUCTFFEROUS. 4. | Fructifer, Latin. ] 
Bearing fruit. | 

To FRU/CTIFY. », a. [ fro#ifer, Fr.] 
To make fruitful; to fertilite, Eranville. 
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To FRU/CTIFY. v. 2. To bear fruit, 
Booker, 
FRUCTIFICA”/TION. f. ¶ from fruaij,, 
The act of cauſing or of bearing fruit; 
fecundation ; fertility, B-owur, 
FRU/CTUOUS. 4. | frafueusx, Fr.] Fruit. 
ful; fertile; impregnating with fertility, 
Philip, 
FRU/GAL. #. | frugalis, Latin.] Thrifs 
ſparing ; parſimonious. Dryden, 
FRU'GALLY, ad. [from frugal.) Pa. 
moniouſly; ſparingly, Dryden, 
FRU'GALITY. . [ frugalite, French, ] 
Tbriſt; parſimony ; good huſbandry, 


Bacen. 


FRUGTFEROUS, a, | frugifer, Latin, |] 
Bearing fruit, PL Ainſworth, 
FRUIT. . { fruit, French. ] 
1. The product of a tree or plant in which 
the ſeeds are contained, Sbateſpeart 
2. That part of a plant which is taken 
for food. Davies, 
3. Production. Exeliel. 
4. The offspring of the womb, Sardyr, 
5. Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or 


conduct. Swift, 
6. The efteQ or conſequence of any action, 

| Proverbs, 
FRU/ITAGE. ſ. [ fruitege, French. ] Fruit 
collectiwely; various fruits. Mere. 


FRU/ITBEARER. {. [ fruit and bearer.) 
That which produees fruit. Mortimer, 
FRUITBE'ARING. a. [| fruit and bear, ] 
Having the quality of producing fruit. 
Mortimer, 
FRU/ITERER. ſ. f fruitier, French. ] One 
who trades in fruit, Shakeſpeart, 
FRU/ITERY. . [ fruiterie, French. } 
1. Fruit collectively taken. Philips, 
2. A fruit loft; a repoſitory for fruit. 
FRU'ITFUL, 4. [ fruit and full. . 
1. Fertile; abundantly productive; li- 
beral of product. Stdrey, 
2. Actually bearing fruit, Shakeſpeare 


3. Prolifick ; childbearing ; not barren. 
> Shakeſpeare, 

Plent ; ding in any thing. 
4 enteous; aboun ing y — 1 


FRU/TTFULLY. ad. [from fruitful. ] ; 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. 
Roſcommon. 
2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. Shakeſpeart, 
FRU'ITFULNESS. .. [from fruitful. 
1. Fertility; fecundity ; plentiful pro- 
duct ion. 1 a 
* 4 . . c F 
2. The quality of being pro! IO 
3. Exuberant abundance. Ben. Jobnſon. 
FRUITGRO/VES. / Þ fruit and gen 
Shades, or cloſe plantations of fruit yo 
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ment; poſſeſſion ; pleaſure given by poſ- 
ſeſſion or uſe. Rogers, 
FRU'ITIVE. . {from the noun. } Enjoy- 
ing; poſſeſſing; having the power of en- 
joyment. Boyle, 


| FRUITLESS, a. [from fruit,] — 


1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 
| Raleigh. 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage 
idle; unprofitable, Milton. 
z. Without offspring. Shakeſpeare, 


| FRU!ITLESSLY, ad, | from fruitleſs, ] 


Vainly; idly 3 unprofitably. Dryden. 

FRUIT-TIME. ſ. { fruit and time.] The 
autumn. 

FRUITTREE. /. [ frat and free.] A tree 
of that kind whoſe principal value ariſes 
from the fruit produced by it. Waller. 

FRUMENT A'CIOUS. a. [from frumentum, 
Latin.) Made of grain. 

FRUMENTY. f. [ frumentum, corn, Lat.] 
Food made of wheat boiled in milk. 

To FRUMP. v. a, To mock; to brow- 
beat. ä Skinner. 

To FRUSH, v. a. [ froiffer, French. ] To 
break, bruiſe, or cruſh, Shakeſpeare, 

FRUSH. /. {from the verb.] A fort of ten- 
der horn that grows in the middle of the 
ſole, Farrier's Di&. 

FRUSTRANNEOUS. a. [ fruftra, Latin. ] 
Vain; uſeleſs ; unprofitable ; without ad- 
vantage. More. 

To FRU'STRATE., v. a. [ Fruſtror, Latin.] 
1. To defeat; to diſappoint ; to balk. 

Hooker, 
2. To make null; to nullify. 

FRU'STRATE. part. a.. ¶ from the verb. 

1. Vain; ineffectual ; uſeleſs ; unprofitable, 


Raleigh, 

2. Null; void, Hooker. 
FRUSTRA/TION. /. [ fruftratio, Latin. |] 
Diſappointment ; defeat. Seuth. 
FRU'STRATIVE, a, [from fruſtrate. ] 
Fallacious. 4 Ainſworth. 


FRU'STRATORY. a. [ from fruftrare.] 
That which makes any procedure void. 
Ayliffe. 
FRUSTUM. ſ. [ Latin. ] A piece cut off 
trom a regular figure, A term of ſcience. 
FRY. /. [from free, foam, Daniſh, Skin- 
ner. 


1. The ſwarm of little fiſkes juſt pro- 
duced from the ſpawn. Donne, 
2, Any ſwarm of animals; or young peo- 
ple in contempt, Oldham. 
FRY. /. A kind of ſieve. Mortimer, 
To FRY, v. a. [ frigo, Latin, ] To dreſs 
food by roaſting it in a pan on the fire. 
To FRY. v. x. 5 
I, To be roaſted in a pan on the fire, 
2. To ſuffer the action of fire, Dryden: 
3. To melt with heat, Waller. 


Spenſer. 


FUG 
4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan on 
the fire, Bacon, 
FRY. /. [from the verb.] A diſh of things. 
fried, : | 
FRY/INGPAN. /. | fry and pan. ] The 
veſſel in which meat is roaſted on the fire. 
| Hoxvel. 
To FUB. v. a. To put off. Shakeſpeare, 
FUB. /. A plump chubby boy. Ainſworth. 
FU/CATED. a. | fucatus, Latin.] | 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 
2. Diſguiſed by falſe ſhow. 
FU'CUS. ſ. [Latin.] Paint for the face. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
To FU DDLE. v. a. To make drunk. 


Tbomſon. 
To FU/DDLE. v. 2. To drink to exceſs. 


L'Eftrange. 


FUEL. ſ. [from fer, fire, French. ] The 
matter or aliment of fire, Prior. 
To FUEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
| Donne, 
2. To ftore with firing. A alton. 
FUE/ILLEMORTE. | French. ] Corruptly 
pronounced and written philamot. Brown, 
like a dry leaf. Locke, 
FUGA'CIOUSNESS. /. | furax, Lat.] Vo- 
latility; the quality of flying away. 
FUGA/CITY. ſ. [ fugax, Latin.] 
1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 
2. Uncertainty; inſtability. 
FUGH. inter j. An expreſſion of abhorrence. 
Dryden. 
FU'GITIVE. a. [ fugitivns, Lat.] 
x. Not tenable ; not to be held or detain- 
ed, Prior. 
2. Unſteady; unſtable; not durable. 
3. Volatile; apt to fly away. Woodward, 
4. Flying; running from danger. Milton. 
5. Flying from duty; falling off. Clarif. 
6. Wandering ; runnagate; vagabond. 
: | | Morton. 
FU'/GITIVE. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. One who runs from his ſtation or duty. 
Denban. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another 
power from puniſhment. Dryden. 
FU'GITIVENESS. ſ. {from fegitive.} 
1. Volatility; fugacity, Beyle. 
2. Inſtability; uncertainty. ; 
FUGUE, ſ. French; from fuga, Latin, ] 
In muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, 
five, ſix, or any other number of notes be- 
gin by ſome one ſingle part, and then ſe- 
conded by a third, fourth, fifth and fixth 
part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo ma- 
ny; repeating the ſame, or ſuch like 
notes, ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in'the ſame man- 
ner, the leading parts ſtill flying before 
thoſe that follow, Harris. 
| FUE. 
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FU LCI NEN T. ,. [ fulcimenturr, Latin.] 
That on which a body reſts. Wilkins. 


To FULFI L. v. a. | full and fill.] 
1. To fill till there is no room for more. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To anſwer any prophecy or promiſe by 
performance, Als. 


3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. 
Milton, 
4. To anſwer any defire by compliance or 
eratification. Dryden. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. 
Milton. 
FUL FRA UCHT. 4. | ful! and fraughe. ] 
Fully ſtored. | Shakeſpeare. 
FU/LGENCY. . { fu/gens, Latin. ] Splen- 
dour. Die, 
FU'/LGENT. 3. [| fu/zens, Latin.] Shining; 
dazzling. Milton. 
FU'LGID. a. | fulzidus, Latin. ] Shin- 
ing ; glittering. 
FULGPDITY. /. [from fulgid.] Splendour. 
FU'LGOUR, ſ. [| fulgor, Latin. } Splen- 
dour; dazzling brightneſs. More, 
FULGURA'TION, . f fu/guratio, Latin. 
The act of lightening, 
FU'/LHAM. ſ. A cant word for falſe dice. 
| Hanmer, Shakeſpeare, 
FULYCINOUS, . [| fuliginsſus, Latin. 
Sooty ; ſmoky. Howel, 
FU/LIMART. /. A kind of ſtinking ferret, 
Balten. 
FULL. 4. [pulle, Saxon. ] 
1. Replete; without vacuity ; without any 
ſpace void, Eccleſiaſticus. 
2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 
Sidney. Tillotſon. 
2, Stored with any thing; well ſupplicd 


with any thing. T ichell, 
4. Plump; ſaginated ; fat. Viſeman. 
c. Saturated ; fated. | Bacon, 


6. Crouded in the imagination or memory, 
Locke, 


or, That which fills or makes full. 
a Arbuthnet, 


g. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further 


3s wanted. + * Hammond. 
o. Complete without abatement, Sit. 


10. Containing the whole matter; ex- 
preſſing much. Denham. 
11. Strong; not faint ; not attenuated, 
Bacon. 
x2. Mature; perfect. Bacon. 
13. Applied to the moon, ] Complete 
in ns orb. Wiſeman, 
14. Noting the concluſion of any matter. 
5 Sidncy. 
15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 
' Aadiſon. 
FULL. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
x. Complete meaſure ; freedom from de- 
ñciency. | Clarendon. 


2, Tre higheſt fate or degree, Cbakeſp, 


FUL 


3. The whole; the total, 
4. The ſtate of being full, 


Shateſp, 
| ; Jeremiab. 
5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in 
which the moon makes a perfect orb. 


Bacon, 

FULL. ad. 
1. Without abatement, Dryden, 
2. With the whole effect. Dryden, 
3. Exactly. Addiſon, 
4. Directly. Hey. 


FULL-BLOWN. 2. [ full and 8/;won.] 
1. Spread to the utmoſt extent, Denbay, 
2, Stretched by the wind to the utmo# 
extent. Dryden, 
FULL-BO/TTOMED. a. [V and betton,] 
Having a large bottom. Guardian, 
FULL-EA/RED. . | ful! and ear.] Haring 
the heads full of grain, Denhan, 
FULL-EY'ED. a. | fill and eye.] Having 
large prominent eyes, 
FULL-FE'D. a. [/all and fed.] Sated ; fat; 
faginated. | Pope, 
FULL-LA/DEN. a. [ full and laden.] Laden 
till there can be no more. T illctſon, 
FULL-SPRE/AD, @, f full and ſpread, ] 
Spread to the utmoſt extent. Drycen, 
FULL-SU'MMED. a. [full and ſummed. ] 
Complete in all its parts, Heel, 
To FULL, ». a. [ fullo, Lat.] To cleanſe 
cloth from its oil or greaſe. 
FU'LLAGE. /. from fu. J The money 
paid for fulling or cleanſing cloth, 
FU'LLER. /. [Alle, Latin. ] One whoſe 
trade is to cleanſe cloth. Shakeſpeare, 
FU'LLERS Earth. ſ. Fullers earth is a mall 
of a cloſe texture, extremely ſoft and undu- 
ous to the touch: when dry it is of 2 
. greyiſh brown colour, in all degrees, from 
very pale to almoft black, and generally 
has ſomething of a greeniſh caſt in it. 
The fineſt fullers earth is dug in our own 
11and, | Hil. 
FU/LLERY. ſ. { from fuller. ] The place 
where the trade of a fuller is exerciſed, 
FU'LLINGMIL. .. [ fall and mill.} A mill 
where hammers beat the cloth till it be 


cleanſed. Mortimer. 
FU*LLY. ad. [from full.] 
1. Without vacuity. 
Hooker, 


2. Completely ; without lack, 5 
FU'LMINANT, a. [ fulminant, Fr. fulmi- 
nart, Latin, } Thundering ; waking 4 
noiſe like thunder. : : 
To FULMINATE, v. . | Fulmino, Latin] 
1. Ts thunder. 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 
| Bali. 
3. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
To FULMINATE. v. a. To throw my 
an object of terrour. life 
FULMINA'TION. a. [ fulninatio, Latin] 
. The act of thundering. 3 
2. Denunciations of cenſure, 40. 
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FULMINATORY. 4. I fulmineas, Latin. ] 
Thundering ; ſtriking horrour. 

FU/LNESS. /. {from full. ] 
3. The ſtate of being filled ſo as to have 
no part vacant. King Charles. 
2. The ftate of abounding in any quality 


good or bad, 

3. Completeneſs; ſuch as leaves nothing 
to be deſired. Soutb. 
4. Completenels from the coalition of many 
parts. - Bacon. 
5. Repleticn ; ſatiety. Taylor, 
6, Plenty; wealth. Shakeſpeare. 


7. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in the 
mind, 1 — Bacen. 
8. Largeneſs ; extent. Dryden. 
9. Force of ſound, ſuch as fills the ear; 
vigour. Pope. 
FU/LSOME. a. [from pulle, Saxon, foul, ] 
1. Nauſeous; offenſive. Shakeſp. Otway, 
2. Of a rank cd.ous ſmell. Bacon. 
. Tencing to obſcenity. Dryden. 
FULSOMELV. ad. ry fulſeme.) Nauſe- 
ouſly ; tankly ; obſcenely. 
FU!LSOMENESS. ſ. [from fulſeme.] 
1. Nauſeouſneſs. : 
2. Rank ſmell. | 
3. Obſcenity. Dryden. 
FU'MADO. ſ. [ fumus, Latin.] A ſmoked 
fiſh, Carew. 
FU/MAGE. ſ. [from fumus, Lat.] Hearth- 
money. 
FU!MATORY. . [ fumaria, Latin; fume- 
terre, Fr.] An herb. Shakeſpeare, 
To FU!MBLE. v. a. | fommelen, Dutch. 
1. To attempt any thing auk wardly or un- 


geainly. Cudæuorth. 
2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity, 

| Dryden, 

3. To play childiſhly. Shakeſpeare. 


To FU/MBLE, v. a, To manage auk ward- 
ly, Dryden. 

FUMBLER. /. [ from fumble, } One who 
acts aukwardly, 

FUMBLINGLY. ad. [from funble.] In an 
aukward manner. 

FUME. /. [ fumee, French, ] 


1. Smoke. Dryden. | 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 
| Bacon. 


3. Exhalation from the ſtomach. 


Dryden. 


4. Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. South. 
5. Any thing unſubſtantial. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Idle conceit ; vain imagination. Bacon. 


To FUME. v. n. [ fumer, French, ] 


1. To ſmoke. Milton. 


2. To vapour; to yield exhalations. 


Jhakeſpanre. 

3. To paſs away in vapours. Ben. Fobnſon. 

4. To be in a rage. 
To FUME, v. a. 


I, To ſmoke; ta dry in the ſmoke. 
; Caretu. 


Dryden. 


FUN 


2. To perfume with odours in the fire, Dr, 
3. To diſperſe in vapours. Mortimer. 
FUME'TTE. ſ. | French. ] The fink of 


meat. Swift. 


FU MID. a. [ fumidus, Latin, ] Smoky; 


va porous. Brown. 
FUMWVDITY. . [from fumid.] Smokinels ; 
tendency to ſmoke. | 
To FU/MIGATTE. v. =. [from fumus, Lat. 
fumiger, Fr.] 
1. To ſmoke; to perfume by ſmoke or 
vapour, Dryden. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 
FUMIGA'TION. . | fumigation, Fr.] 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. Arbutbnot. 
2. The application of medicines to the 
body in fumes. 
FU/MINGLY. ad. | from fume.] Angrily; 
in a rage, Hooker. 
FU'MITER. f, See FUMATOR Y. Shek. 
FU/MOUS, 2 a. { fumeux, French. ]} Pro- 
FU/MY, ducing fumes. | Dryden. 
FUN. . Sport; high merriment. Moore. 
FU/NCTION. . I fun#io, Latin, ] | 
1. Diſcharge ; performance. Swift. 


2. Employment; office. WWhitgifie. 
3. Single act of any office, Stilling fieer. 
4. Trade; occupation, Sba te peare. 


5. Office of any particular part of the 


body. | Bentley. 

6. Power; faculty. 8 Pope. 
FUND. ſ. [ fond, Fr.] 

x. Stock ; capital ; that by which any ex- 


pence is ſupported, Dryden. 
2. Stock or bank of money. Addiſon. 


FU/NDAMENT. ſ. | furdamentum, Latin. } 


Serving for the foundation; that upon 


which the reſt is built; eſſential; not 

merely accidental. Raleigh, 
FUNDAMENTAL. ſ. Leading propoſi- 

tion, | Jeuth. 
FUNDAMENTALLVY. ad. {| from. furda- 

mental, | Eſſentially; originally, Grew, 
FU'/NERAL. . [ feneras/les, Fr.] 

1. The ſolemnization of a burial ; the pay- 

ment of the laſt honours to the dead; ob- 


ſcquies, Sandys. 
2. The pomp or proceſſion with which the 
dead ar? carried, Swift. 
3- Burial ; interment. Denham. 


FU!NERAL, a. Uſed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead. Denbam. 
FUNE'REAL. a. | funerea, Latin. ] Suit- 
ing a funeral; dark; diſmal. Pope. 


FUNGO'SITY. / [from fungus, Lat.] Un- 


ſolid excreſcence. 


FU!NNGOUS. a. [from fangus, Lat.] Excreſ- 


cent ; ſpongy. Sharp. 
FUNGUS. /. ¶ Latin. ] Strictly a muſh» 
roam: a word uſed to expreſs ſuch exczeſ- 
cences.of fleth as grew out upon the lips.of 


wounds, or any other .excreſcence from 


trees or plants not naturally belonging to © + 
them, p Dutn, £ 
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FUR 


FUNICLE. , [ fuziculus, Latin.] A ſmall 


cord, 

FUNFCULAR, a. f funicu/aire, Fr.] Conſiſt- 
ing of a ſmall cord or fibre. 

FUNK. . A ſtink. 

FU'NNEL. /. [ia fundibulum, Latin.] 
1. An inverted hollow cone with à pipe 
deſcending from it, through which liquors 
are poured into veſſels. Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 


h Addiſon, 
FUR. ſ. [ fourrare, French. ] 
1. Skin with ſoft hair with which gar- 
ments are lined for warmth. Swift. 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold coun- 
tries; hair in general. Ray. 
3. Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree 
a$that the remainder ſticks on the part. 
| Dryden, 
To FUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have 
ſoft hair. Sidney. 
2. To cover with ſoft matter. Philips. 
FUR-WROUGHF, &. | fur and wrought. 
Mace of fur. | 
FURA/CIOUS, 2. { furax, Latin.] Thiev- 
iſh. | + 


FURA'CITY. . [from furax, Lat.] Diſ- 


poſition to theft. 


FURBELOW. ſ. [ fur and below. } Fur 
ſewed on the lower part of the garment. 


| Pope. 

To FURBELOW. v. . [from the noun. ] 
To adorn with ornamental appendages. 

Prior. 

To FU'RBISH. v. a. [ fourbir, French. 

To burniſh; to poliſh. South. 

FU'RBISHER, . {| feurbiffenr, French; 

from furbiſp. ] One who poliſhes any 

thing. | 


FURCA'TION. ,. [ erer, Latin.] Forl&- 


neſ;; the ſtate of ſhooting two ways like 
the blades of a fork. Brown, 
FU'RFUR. ſ. {| Latin. ] Huſk or chaff, 
ſcurtf or dandriff. Quincy. 
FURFURA/CEOUS. a. [ furfuracezs, Lat.] 
Huſky ; branny ; ſcaly. 


' FU'RIOUS. a. [ furievx, Fr.] 


1, Mad; phrenetick. Hoc er. 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſſion 
beyond reaſon. Shakeſpeare. 
FU'RIOUSLY. ad. [ from furious. ] Madly ; 
violently ; vehemently. Spenſer. 
FU/RIOUSNESS. /. [from feurious.] Fren- 
25; madneſs ; tranſport of paſſion, 
To FURL. v. a. [ frefler, French, ] To 
draw up 3 to contract. Creech, 
FU/RLONG. /. [panlang, Saxon. ] A mea- 
fure of length ; the eighth part of a mile, 
: Addiſon. 
FURLOUGH. þ [werlcef, Dutch] A tem- 
potary diſmiſſion from military ſervice. 
; Dryden, 


- FU'RRIER. f, | from fur, ] A dealer in 


Gay.” 


FUR 


FU'RMENTY. /. Food made by . boiling 


wheat in milk, Taff 
FU'RNACE. /. [ furnus, Latin.] An bb. 

cloſes fireplace, _ Alter, 
To FU'RNACE, v. a, To throw on: 3 | 

ſparks from a furnace, Shakeſpears, 


To FU'/RNISH, v. a. [| foeurnir, Fr.] 
1. To ſupply with what is neceſſary, 
: : Kireolls, 
2. To give things for uſe, Addiſn. 
3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. Bac. 
4. To equip; to fit out for any undertak- 
ing. ; Watts 
5. To decorate; to adorn, Halifax, 
FU/RNISHER. 1. [ fourniſſeur, Fr. One 
who ſupplies or fits out, 
FU/RNITURE. ſ. | feurniture, Fr.] 
1. Moveables ; goods put in a houſe for 
uſe or ornament, Seath, 
2. Appendages. | Tilletlon, 
3. Equipage; embelliſhments ; ecorati- 
ons. 6 Spenſer, 


furs. 
FU/RROW, ſ. '[punh, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall trench made by the plough fir 
the reception of ſeed. Drider, 
2. Any Jong trench or hollow. Duda. 
FU'RROW-WEED, ſ. A weed that grovs 
in furrowed land. Shakeſpeare, 


To FU'RROW. v. 4. | from the noun; 
xynuan, Saxon, ] 


1. To cut in furrows. Moher, 
2. To divide in long hollows.  Sackiig, 
3. To make by cutting. Neun, 


FU/RRY, a; from fur.] | 
1. Covered with fur; dreſſed in fur, 


Felton, 

2. Conſiſting of fur, Dryden, 

FU'RTHER. a. I from forth; forth, fu. 
ther, furtheſt. | 


1. At a great diſtance, 


2, Beyond this. Matthew, 


. FU/RTHER. ad. | from forth.] Toa greater 


diſtance, Number 
To FU'RTHER. v. a. | pop ð ian, Sax. 
To put onward ; to forward; to promote; 
to aſſiſt. Hoster. 
FU/RTHERER. g. ¶ from further, | P. 
moter; advancer. Aſcban. 
FU'RTHER MORE, ad, { further and nure.| 
Moreover ; beſides, Shakeſpeart 
FU'RTIVE. 4. [ furtive, French. ] Stolen; 
gotten by theft. ; Prior, 
FU'!RUNCLE. /. | ferunculus, Latin, 14 


bile; an angry puſtule. WW ;jeman. 
FURY. . [ furor, Latin. ] 
1. Madneſs. 
tumult of 


2. Rage; paſſion of anger; 
mind approaching to madneſs. 
3. Enthuſiaſm; exaltation of faney. 


; . ing woman. 
4. A ftormy ; turbulent, hg 2 
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| FURZE. ſ. [pipp, Saxon. ] Gorſe; goſs. 

3 Miller. Dryden. 

| FU/RZY, a. | from furze ] Overgrown 

| with furze; full of gorſe. Gay, 

FUSCA'TION, /. | fuſeus, Latin, ] The 

act of darkening. 

| To FUSE. =. a. [ fuſum, Latin.] To melt; 

| to put into fuſion. f 

| To FUSE, v. n=, To be melted, 

| FUSEE. ſ. | fuſean, French.] | : 

I. The cone round which is wound the 
chord or chain of a clock or watch. Hale, 
2. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſquet. 

3. Fuszs of a bomb or granado ſhell, is 
that which makes the whole powder or 
compoſition in the ſhell take fire, to do 

the deſigned execution. Tis uſually a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire. 

FU'SEE, ſ. Track of a buck. Ainſworth, 

FU'SIBLE. a. from fuſe. ] Capable of be- 
ing melted, Boyle. 

FUSIBILITY. / - [from faſible.] Capacity 
of being melted z quality of growing li- 

quid by heat. | Motton. 

FU'SIL. a. | fufile, French. 

1. Capable of being melted ; liquifiable by 
heat. Milton. 

2. Running by the force of heat. Pbilips. 

FU'SIL. {. [ fufil, French. ] 

1. A firelock ; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
2. [In heraldry,] Something like a ſpin- 
dle, Peacham, 

FUSILVER. . 1 from fuſil.] A ſoldier 

N 

%. /e, Latin.“ 
1. The act 2 
2. The ſtate of being melted. Newton, 
| FUSS. / [A low cant word.] A tumult; 
a buſtle; | Sift. 

FUST, J. ¶ Fuße, French. ] 

1. The trunk or body of a column. 
2. A ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 

To FUST, v. „. To grow mouidy; to 

_ ſmell ill. | 

FU'STIAN, fe [ ſutaine, French.] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and 
cotton, 755 Shakeſpeare 4 
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Has two ſounds, one called that of 
the hard G, becauſe it is formed by 


No 0 gene ſomewhat hard of the fore- 
part ot the tongue againſt the upper gum, 
This ſound G retains before a, o, u, tl, r. 
Vor. I. | 


F 


2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts; bombaſt. 
q Hudibras. Smiths 
FU'STIAN. 4. {from the noun. } 
1. Made of fuſtian, 
2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ri- 
diculouſſy tumid, Dryden. 
FU/STIe. ſ. A ſort of wood brought from 
the Weſt-Indies. 5 
To FU'STIGATE. v. 4. [. Faſtigo, Latin,] 
To beat with a ſtick. 5 
FUSTILA RIAN. .. A low fellow; 4 
ſtinkard. Shakeſpeares 
FU/STINESS. ſ. [from fufly.] Mouldineſs ; 
ſtink, 
FU'STY, a. [ from f.] III ſmelling; 
mouldy. N Shakeſpeares 
FUTILE. 2. [ futile, French: ] 
I, Talkative ; loquacious. 
2. Trifling; worthleſs; 
FUTILITY. J. j futilite, French. ] 
1. Talkativenelſs ; loquacity. L' Eftrange:; 
2. Trifſingneſs; want of weight; want 
of ſolidity. Bentley. 
FU TTO CRS. /. {from foot hooks, Skinner] 
The lower timbers that hold the fhip to- 
gether. : | 
FU/TURE. 2. ¶ futurus, Latin, J That 
which will be hereafter ; to come: as, the 


Bacon. 


Future ſtate. Milton. 
FU/TURE. ſ. Time to come; ſome what 
to happen hereafter. Locke. 
FU'TURELY, ad. In time to come. 

e | Raleigh, 
FUTURTTION. ſ. The ſtate of being to 


be. South. 
FUTURITY. , [from future.] 
1. Time to come; events to come. Swift, 
2. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. 
Glanville, 
To FUZZ. v. n=. To fly out in ſmall par- 
ticles. 
FU/ZZBALL. ſ. A kind of fungus, which 
when prefſed, burſts and featters duft in 
the eyes. | 
FV. interj. [, French; giv, Greek.) 
| | Spenſer, 


G AB 


The other ſound, called that of the ſoſt 
G; reſembles that of j, and is commonly 

found before e, i; as, gem, gibbet. 
GA/BARDINE.. f, [ geverdiza, Italian 1 
A coarſe frock, Shakeſpeare. 
3 F To 
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GAI 


To GA'BBLE. v. . [gobbare, Italian.] 
1. To make an inarticulate noiſe. 
Dryden. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. 
| Hudibras. 
GA'BBLE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute 
animals. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Loud talk without meaning. Milton. 
GA'BBLER. /. [from gabble.] A prater; 
a chattering fellow, p 
GA'BEL. ſ. [gebel/e, French,] An exciſe ; 
W - Addiſon. 
GABION. ſ. [French.] A wicker baſket 
which is filled with earth to make a forti- 
_ fication or intrenchment. Knolls, 
GABLE. /. I gava!, Welſh, ] The ſlop- 


ing roof of a building, Mortimer. 
CAD. ſ. [ ad, Saxon. 

1. A wedge or ingot of ſteel, Noxon. 

2. A ſtile or graver, Shakeſpeare. 


To GAD. v». . [gadaw, Welſh; to for- 
fake.) To ramble about without any 
ſettled purpoſe. Eccluſ. Herbert. 

GA'/DDER. .. from gad.] A rambler; 
one that runs much abroad without buſi- 
neſs, Eccluſ. 

GADDINGLY. ag, | from gad. ] In a 

_ rambling manner. 

GCADELY. /. gad and fly. ]J A fly that 
when he ſtings the cattle makes them gad 

or run madly about; the breeſe, Jacon. 

GAFF. ſ. A harpoon or large hook. 

GA'FFER,. /. ze pe ne, companion, Saxon. ] 


A word of reipect, now obſolete. Gay. 


GA'FFLES. /. [zapelucap, ſpears, Saxon. ] 

1. Artificial ſpurs upon cocks, 

2. A ſteel contrivance to bend ctoſs-bows. 
To GAG. v. 3. [from gaghel, Dutch.] To 
ſtop the mouth. | Pape. 
GAG. ſ. [from the verb.] Something put 

into the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. 

Dryden, 


CAGE. ſ. [gage, French, ] A pledge; a 


pawn z a caution, le 
To GAGE. v. 4. [pager, French, ] 

1. To wager ; to depone as a wager; to 

impawn. Kiolles, 

2. To meaſure; to take the contents of 
- any veſſel of liquids, _ Shakeſpeare. 
To GA'GGLE. v. . | gagen, Dutch. To 


make noiſe like a gooſe. King. 
CAVETY. See GaYETY, ; 
GALVLY. ad. from gay. ] , 

1. Airily ; cheerfully. 

2, Splendidly z pompouſly, Pope, 
GAIN. ſ. | gain, French. 


1. Profit; advantage. Raleigh. 


. Intereſt; lucrative views. Shakeſpeare, ; 


3. Unlawful advantage. 2 Cor. 
4. Overplus in a comparative computation, 


To GIN. v. a. { gagner, French. 
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1. To obtain as profit or advantage, 


| | j Exelid, 
2. To have the overplus in comparative 


computation. Burnt, 

3. To obtain; to procure. Tillotſor. 

4+ To obtain increaſe of any thing allottee, 

Daniel. 

8 To obtain whatever good or bad. = 

To win, | 

7. To draw into any intereſt or party. 

A. Philips, 

8. To reach; to attain. Waller, 

9. To GAIN over. To draw to another 

party or intereſt, Swift, 


To GAIN, v. n. 
1. To eneroach; to come forward by d- 
grees. Dude. 
2. To get ground; to prevail againſt. 


«7 Aadiſor. 
3. To obtain influence with. 
«Gulliver's Travel, 


To GAIN, v. 2. To grow rich; to have 
advantage. 
GAIN, a. [An old word.] Handy; ready, 
GA'INER. /. [from gain.] One who E- 
celves profit or advantage. Derban. 
GA'INFUL. a. [gain and full.] EE 
1. Advantageous; profitable. Seutb. 
2. Lucrative; productive of money, 
Dryer, 
GA'INFULLY. ad. 3 gainful.] Profi- 
tably; advantageouſly. | 
GA'INFULNESS. /. * Luerativeneſ*, 
GA'/INGIVING. /. C gaiaſ and give. ] Tie 
ſame as miſgiving; à giving againſt. 
Shakeſpeare, 
GAINLESS,' a. [from gain.] Unprofitable, 
GA/INLESSNESS. ſ. | from gaini t.] Un- 
proſitableneſs. Decay of Pich. 
GA'INLY. ad. I from gain.] Handi); 
readily. 
To GATNSAV. v. a. {'painft and ſay.] To 
contradict; to oppoſe ; to controveit with, 


Hotter, 
GA'INSAYER. /. [from gainſay.] Oppo- 
nent; adverſary, Hocker, 


"'GAINST. prep. [for agairf.] 
To GAIN STAND. v. 4. [ 'gainft and /ſand] 
To withſtand, Sidneys 
GCA'IRISH; a. [Zeanfuan, to dreſs fut, 
Saxon, 
1. Gaudy ; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; fine, 
- Milton, 
2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. Kalb. 
GA/IRISHNESS, f. from gairiſb.] 
1. Finery; flaunting gaudineſs. ö 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy. Taylor. 
GAIT, /. gat, Dutch. ] 
1. Away: as, gang your gait. Shakeſpeares 
2. March ; — 4 Hubbard's Tots 


3. The manner and air of walking, 


Clarendine 


GALA'GE: 


| CALA/GE, ſ. A ſhepherd's clog, Spenſer. 

| GALA/NGAL. ſ. [galange, French.]. A 
medicinal root, of which there are two 
ſpecies. The leſſer galangal: and the larger 
galangal, They are both brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies; the ſmall kind from 
China, and the larger from the iſland of 

Java. | Hill. 

GALAXY. ſ. [yarafia,] The nag "i 

GALBANUM. ſ. Galbanum is ſoft, like 
wax, and ductile between the fingers; 
of a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour : its ſmell 
is ſtrong and diſagreeable; its taſte acrid, 
nauſeous and bitteriſh, It is of a middle 
nature between a gum and a reſin. Hill. 

GALE. ſ. [gabling, haſty, German.] A 
wind not tempeſtuous, yet ſtronger than a 
breeze- Milton. 

GA'/LEAS. ſ. [galeaſſe, French.] A heavy 
low-built veſiel, with both ſails and oars. 

| Addiſon. 

GA'/LEATED. a. [galeatus, Latin, ] 

1. Covered as with a helmet, Woodward, 
2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a 
flower reſembling an helmet, as the monkſ- 
hood, 

GALERI'CULATE. a, [from galerus, Lat.] 
Covered as with a hat. 

CA/LIOT. /. [galiotte, French.] A little 
galley or ſort of brigantine, built very ſlight 
and fit for chaſe, Knolles, 

CALL. g. [I zeala, Saxon.] 

1. The bile; an animal juice remarkable 
for its ſuppoſed bitterneſs. Arbuthnet, 
2. The part which contains the bile, 

| Brown, 
3. Any thing extremely bitter, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Rancour.z malignity, 2 
5, A ſlight hurt by fretting off the ſkin. 

Government of the Tongue, 
6. Anger; bitterneſs of mind. Prior, 
7. From galla, Lat.] Galls or galnuts are 


a kind of preternatural and accidental tu- 


mours, produced on various trees; but 
thoſe of the oak only are uſed in medi- 
cine. The general biber, of galls is this: 
an inſect of the fly kind, for the ſafety of 
her young, wounds the branches of the 
trees, and in the hole depoſites her egg: 
the lacerated veſſels of the tree diſcharging 
their contents, form a tumour or woody 
caſe about the hole, where the egg is thus 
defended from all injuries. This tumour 
alſo ſerves for the food of the tender mag- 
got, produced from the egg of the fly, 
which, as ſoon as it is perſect, and in its 
winged ſtate, gnaws its way out, as ap- 
pears from the hole found in the gall ; and 
where no hole is ſeen on its ſurface, the 
maggot, or its remains, are ſure to be 


found within, on breaking it. Hill, Ray. 
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To GALL, v. a, [galer, French. ] 


1. To hurt by fretting the ſkin, Denham. 
2. To impair ; to wear away, Ray. 


3. To teaze; to fret; to vex. Tillotſon. 
4. To harraſs; to miſchief, Sidney. 
To GALL. v. 2. To fret. Shakeſpeare, 


GA'LLANT. a. [galant, French, ] 
1. Gay; well drefled ; ſhow - Iſaiab. 

2. Brave; high ſpirited; daring; magna- 
nimous. Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; ſpecious. Clarendon, 
4. Inclined to courtſhip, Thomſon, 

GA'LLANT, ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 
Knolless 
2. A whoremaſter, who carefſes women to 
debauch them, Addiſon. 
3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for 
marriage. 
GA/LLANTLY, ad. [from gallant,] 

1. Gayly ; ſplendidly. 

2. Bravely; nobly ; generouſly, Swift. 
GA'/LLANTRY. /. [¶galanterie, French. ] 

1. Splendour of appearance; ſhow ; mag- 
nificence. Valler. 

2. Bravery; nobleneſs; generoſity. 

885 1 Cltnvill, 
3. A number of gallants. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Courtſhip ; refined addreſs to women. 
Glanville, 
5. Vicious love; lewdneſs; debauchery. 
3 Swift. 
GA/LLERY, /. [galerie, French] 
1. A kind of walk along the floor of a 
houſe, into which the doors of the apart- 
ments open. Sidney. 
2. The ſeats in the playhouſe above the 
pit, in which the meaner people fit. Pope. 
GA'/LLEY. g. [galea, Italian.] 

1. A veſſel driven with oars, much in uſe 
in the Mediterranean, but found unable to 
endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Fairfax. 

2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place 
of toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are 
condemned to row in them. South, 
GA/LLEY-SLAVE. ſ. [galley and flave.] 
A man condemned for tome crime to row 
in the gallies. Bramball, 
GA/LLIARD. ſ. [gail/ard, French, ] : 
1. A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fellow, 
Cleaveland, 

2. An active, nimble, ſpritely dance. 

; | Bacon, 
GALLIARDISE, ſ. | French, ] Merri- 
ment; exuberant gaiety, Prowns 
GA'LLICISM. ſ. [palliciſme, French ; from 
gallicus, Latin, J A mode of ſpeech pe- 
culiar to the French language : ſuch as, he 
gured in controverſy. 
GA'/LLIGASKINS. ſ. [Caligæ Gallo-Vaſco- 
num. Skinner. ] Large open hoſe. Phelips. 
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CALLIMATIA. ſ. [galimathias, French.] 
Nonfenſe ; talk without meaning. 5 
GALLIMAU'FRY, /. [galimafree, Fr.] 
1. A hoch-poch, or hath of ſeveral farts 
of broken meat; a medley. Spenſer. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley, 
| Dryden. 
3. It is uſ- by Shakeſpeare lydicroufly of a 
woman 
GALLIPOT. ſ. [| gleye, Dutch, ſhining 
earth.] A pat painted and glazed. 
Bacen, Fenton. 
GA'LLON. ſ. [gel, low Latin.) A liquid 
meaſure of four quarts. Wiſeman. 
GALLO'ON. ſ. [galen, French. ] A kind 


of cloſe lace, made of gold or filver, or of 


filk alone, | 

To GA'/LLOP. v. a. [gatoper, French, ] 
1. To move forward by leaps, fo that all 
the feet are off the ground at once. 


Donne, 

2. To ride at the pace which is performed- 

by leaps. Sidney. 

* . To move very faſt. Shakeſpeare. 

GA'LLOP. /. The motion of a horſe when 
he runs at full ſpeed. - : 

GA'LLOPER. ,. [from gallop. ] 
1. A horſe that gallops. Nortimer. 


2. A man that rides faſt, 

GA'/LLOWAY. ſ. A horſe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the 
north. 

To GA LLOW. v. 4. [2zzipan, to fright, 
Saxon.] To terrify ; to fright. 

Shakeſpeare. 

GA'LLOWGLASSES. /. 
likewiſe of footmen under their ſhirts of 
mail, the which footmen they call palloz- 
glaſſes : the which name doth diſcover them 


allo to be ancient Engiiſh ; for gallagla fig. 


nifies an Engliſh ſervitor gr yeoman. Spenſ. 
SAW. f. [I ;Zealza, Saxon.] 
1. Beam laid over two poſts, on which 
malefactors are hanged, Hayecard, 
2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. 
6 | Shakeſpeare. 
GA/LLOWSFREE. 2. [| galloos and free.] 
Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged, 
Dryden. 
CA'LLOWTREE. /. [alls and tree. ] 
The tree of terrour; the tree of execu- 


tion. Cleaweland. 
GAMBA'DE.? f. [g2m:5a, Italian, a leg.] 
8410. Spatterdaſnes. Denni. 


GA'MBLER. ſ. A knave whoſe practice it 
is to invite the vawary to game and cheat 
them. . 

GA!/MBODGE. /. A concreted vegetatle 
juice, partly cf a guramy, partly of a re- 
ſinous nature, It is heavy, of a bright 
yell color, aud ſcapce any ſmell. Hl, 


4 


It is worn then 


To GA'MBOL, v. =. [gambiller, French. ] 
1. To dance; to ſkip; to friſk, Mit, 


2. To leap; to ſtart, Shakeſpeare, 
GA/MBOL. /. [from the verb.] AE 


1. A ſkip; a hop; alcap for joy. 


: L' Eftrany,, 

2. A frolick ; a wild prank, Hudibra, 
GA'MBREL. /. [from gamba, Ital.] The leg 
of a horſe. Grew, 


GAME. ſ. [gaman, a jeſt, Iſlandick.] 
1. Sport of any kind, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt, Spenſer, 
3. Inſolent merriment ; ſportive inſult, 


Milton. 
4. A ſingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. Dryden, 
6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planned, 
| Temple, 
7. Field ſports: as, the chaſe. Waller, 
8. Animals purſued in the field, Pric, 
9. Solemn conteſts exhibited as ſpectacles 
to the people, Denban. 
To GAME. v. 2. [zaman, Saxon, ] 
1. To play at any ſport, | 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly 
for money. | Locke. 
GAMECOCK. g. [game and cect. ] A cock 
bred to fight. Locle. 
GAMEE'GG. /. [game and egg.] An egg 
from which fighting cocks are bred, Garth. 
GA'MEKEEPER. /. [game and keeper. ] A 
perſon who looks after game, and ſees it is 
not deftroyed, 
GA'/MESOME, a. ¶ from game.] Frolick- 
ſome ; gay; ſportive. Sidney, 
GA'/MESOMENESS. ſ. ¶ from gameſome.] 
Sportiveneſs ; merriment. 
GA'/MESOMELY. ad. | from gameſone. ] 
Merrily. | 
GA'MESTER, ſ. [from game.] 
1. One who is vitiouſly addicted to play 
Bacon. 
2. One who is engaged at play. Baton. 
3. A merry frolickſome petſon. 


Shake e. 
4. A proſtitute, Shakeſpeare. 


 GA'MMER. /. The compellation of a vo- 


man correſponding to gafer. | 
GA/MMON. y. [gambone, Italian. 
1. The buttock of an hog falted gr _ 
2. A kind of play with dice, Thomſen. 
GA'MUT. / [gama, Italian.] The ſcale 
of muſical notes. Duane, 
SAN, for began, from gin, for begin. 
Spenſer, 
To GANCH, D. d. [ ganciare, Italian. To 
drop from a high place upon hooks by way 
of puniſhment : a practice in Turkey. 
SANDER. ſ. | gan'vpa, Saxon.] The 
male of the gooſe, Morin. 
To GANG, v. 2. [gangen, Dutch. ” 
0 » = 1 


go; to walk: an old word not now uſed, 
except ludicrouſly. Spenſer. Arbuthnot, 
| GANG. ,. [ from the verb.] A number 
herding together; a troop 3 a company ; a 


tribe, Prior. 
 GA'NGHON. ſ. [Fr.] A kind of flower. 
Ainſworth, 


GANGLION. h. [aN A tumourin 
the tendinous and nervous parts. Harris. 
GA/NGRENE. /. [ gangrene, Fr. gangræuna, 

lat.] A mortification; a ſtoppage of cir- 

culation followed by putrefaction. Wiſeman. 
| To GANGRENE. v. a. | gangrener, Fr.] 
| Tocorrupt to mortification. Dryden. 
GA'NGRENOUS,. a. | from gangrene.] Mor- 
| tified; producing or betokening mortifi- 
cation, Arbuthnot. 

GANGWAY, ſ. In a ſhip, the ſeveral 
ways or paſſages from one part of it to the 

| other, 

| GANGWEEK, ſ. [ gang and zveck, ]J Ro- 

| gation week, 

Þ GANTELOPE. 2 FL. | gantelope, Dutch. ] 

GANTLET, A military puniſhment, 
in which the criminal running between the 
ranks receives a laſh from each man. 

Dryden. 

GANZ A. ſ. [ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe. ] A 
kind of wild gooſe. Hudibras. 
GAOL, f. [ geal, Welſn.] A priſon; a 

| place of confinement. Shakeſpeare. 

F CGA'OLDELIVERY, . [ gaol and deliver. ] 
The judicial proceſs, which by condemna- 
tion or acquittal of perſons confined eyacu- 
ates the priſon, Davies, 

CA/OLER. ſ. I from gaol. ] Keeper of a 
priſon ; he to whoſe care the priſoners are 

committed. Dryden. 
GAP, f. [from gape.] | 

1. An opening in a broken fence. Tuſſer. 

2. A breach. a Kaolles, 


3. Any paſſage. Dryden. 
4. An avenue; an open way. Spenſer. 
5. A hole; a deficiency. More. 
6. Any interſtice; a vacuity. Swift, 


7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech dur- 
ing the pronunciation of two ſucceffive 
- yowels, 3 Pope. 
8. To fep a Gary, is to eſcape by ſome 
mean ſhift ; alluding to hedges mended 
with dead buſhes, Soi fr. 
CAP-FTOOTHED. 2. [ gap and rooth, 1 
Having interſtices between the teeth. 
. *_ . Dryden, 
To GAPE. v. n. [zeapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. . ' 


| | Arbutbnot. 
2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 
bird. Dryden. 


3. To defire earneſtly; to crave. Denbam, 
4. To open in fiſſures or holes. ; 

| Shakeſpeare, 
Dryden. 


5˙ To open with a breach. 


G A R 


6. To open; to have an hiatus, Dryden. 
7. To make a noiſe with open throat. 


: Roſcommon, 

3, To ftare with hope or expectation. 
Hud brg'. 
9. To ſtare with wonder, Dryden. 


10. To ftare irreverently. Job. 
GA PER. ſ. [from gape, | | 
T. One who opens his mouth, 


2. One who ſtares fooliſhly, Carew, 
3. One who longs or craves, Carew. 
GAR, in Saxon, ſignifies a weapon: ſo Fad. 
gar is a happy weapon. Gibſon, 


To GAR. v. a. | giera, Iſlandickx. ] To 


cauſe ; to make, Spenſer. 
GARB. /. [garbe, French. ] 

1. Dreſs; cloaths; habit. Milton, 

2, Faſhion of dreſs. Derham, 

3. Exteriour appearance. Shakeſpeare, 


GA'RBAGE, /. { garbear, Spaniſh, J The 
bowels ; the offal. Rojcemmon. 
GCGA'RBEL, ſ. A plank next the keel of a 


ſhip. — Bailey. 
GA'/RBIDGE, ſ. Corrupted for garbage. 
Mortimer. 

GA RBISH. /. Corrupted from garbage. 
i = Mortimer 0 


To GA/RBLE. v. @. [ garbellare, Italian. 
To fift; to part; to ſeparate the good 


from the bad. Lede, 
GA/RBLER. F. [from garble.] He who ſe- 
parates one part from another. Swift. 


GA'RBOIL. .. | garbouille, French. ] Diſ- 
order; tumult ; uproar. Shakeſpeare. 

GARD. /. | garde, French. ]J Watrdſhip 
care; cuſtody, 

GARDEN. /. [gardd, Welſh; jardin, Fr. J 
I. A piece of ground incloſed and culti- 

| vated, planted with herbs or fruits. Bacon. 
2. Aplace particularly fruitful or delight- 
„ | Shakeſpeare, 
3. GARDEN is often uſed in compoſition, 
belonging to a garden, 


GARDEN-WARE. /. The produce of gar- 


dens, | Mortimer, 
To GARDEN. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
cultivate a garden. Ben. Job nſon. 


GA RDENER. /. [from garden.] He that 
attends or cultivates gardens. 
| Howel, Evelyn. 
GA'RDENING. /. | from garden, }) The 
act of cultivating or planning gardens, 
GARE. /. Coarſe wool on the legs of ſheep, 
GA'RGARISM, . [yogyagioun;,] A li- 


quid form of medicine to waſh the mouth 


with. Bacon, 
To GA'/RGARIZE. v. 4. [| yagyagigu ; gar- 
gariſer, French, ] To waſh the mouth 


with medicated liquors, Holder. 
GA'RGET. /. A diſtemper in cattle, | 
{ Mortimer, 


To GA'RGLE. v. @. [ gargouiller, French.] 
1. To waſh the throat with ſome liquor 
not 
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not ſuffered immediately to deſcend. To GARRISON. v. a. To ſecure by fh 

Harvey. treſſes. ; 

2. To warble; to play in the throat. GARRU'LITY. /. ſgarrulitas, 2 
Haller. 1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue 

GAR GLE. ſ. from the verb.] A liquor | 


4 4 - with which the throat is waſhed. 2. The quality of talking too _ 
+ BES | Wiſeman, talkativeneſs. a © 
1 HS GA*RGLION. /. An exſudation of nervous GA'RRULOUS. 4. ſgarrulus Lat.] pn. 
3 juice from a bruiſe. Quincy. tling ; talkative, : Thom s 
1 GA RGOL. ſ. A diſtemper in hogs. GA'RTER. ſ. [gardus, Welſh.] 5 7 
1 Mortimer, 1. A ſtring or ribband by which the toc, WS 5 
* GA'RLAND. Ff. | garlande, French. ] A ing is held upon the leg. R a 
1 wreath of branches or flowers. Sidney. 2. The mark of the order of the _ 6. 
1 1 1 [Zan, Saxon, a lance, and the higheſt order of Engliſh kniphthood, : 7 
i Pak ek. plant. $ 8. 
©} Jy GARLICKEA/TER. /. | garlick and ear, ] 3+ The principal king at arms, * 19 
= Ban A mean fellow. Sba leſpeare. To GA/RTER. v. a. [from the noun,] Ty | 
BS GARMENT. /. [ guarniment, old French, ]J bind with a garter, Maut, 1 
4% Any thing by which the body is covered. GARTH, /. The bulk of the body ne i 
= : Raleigh, ſuored by the girdle. | , 
\ BY GA*RNER. /. grenier, French. ] A place GAS. ſ. A ſpirit not capable of being ci. l 
f 1 1 in which threſhed grain is ſtored up. gulated. Harri. 1 
"BY Dryden. GASCONA DE. ſ. [ French. ] A boaſt; a 3h 
: BY To GA/RNER. v. a. ¶ from the , To bravado. Swift, b 
i Is Kore as in garners. Shakeſpeare, To GASCONA/DE. v. . Lfrom the noun] WG he 
{V7 GA'RNET. . [ garnata, Italian. J The To boaſt; to brag. th 
+I! garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hard- To GASH. v. à. from bacher, Fr. to cut. ; 
| Þ#$ neſs, between the ſaphire and the common To cut deep ſo as to make a gaping wound, 
WM cryſtal. It is found of various ſizes, Its Tillatfun | 
' Bi} colour is ever of a ftrong red. Hill, GASH, ſ. from the verb.] =_ 
„ To GARNISH. v. a. [ garnir, French. ] 1. A deep and wide wound. Spenſer 0 
1 x. To decorate with ornamental appen= 2. The mark of a wound. Arbutbru. ö 
1 dages. Sidney. GA/SKINS. ſ. Wide hoſe; wide breeches, 
E 2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething | Shakeſpeart | 
© © Kid round it. Dryden. To GASP. v. n. [from gape. Skinner. | 5 
s 2. To fit with fetters. 1. To open the mouth wide tocatch breath. 
"BY GA'RNISH. /. [from the verb. | : Dryaes, 
* 3. Ornament; decoration ; embelliſhment, 2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 0 
$: 5 | Prior, convulſively. Dryden, 
- i | 2. Things firewed round a diſh, 3. To long for. Speattr, e 
"Us in gaols.] Fetters. GASP. ſ. [from the verb.] 
* ui GA'RNISHMENT. ſ. [from garniſp.] Or- 1. The act of opening the mouth to catch F. 
ul nament; embelliſhment, | Wotton. breath. | 
1 GA RNITURE. /. from garniſh. ] Fur- 2. The ſhort catch of breath in the fl | 
j i niture; ornament. Granville, agonies. 6 9 
1 GA ROUs. a. [from garum, Lat.] Reſemb- To GAST. v. a. [from zayr, Saxon. ] 10 
5 ting pickle made of fiſh, Brown, make aghaſt ; to fright ; to ſhock. _ 0 
1 GCARRAN. ſ. [ Erſe.] A ſmall horſe; a Sale heut. 
vs hobby. * Temple, GA'STRICK. 4. [ from yarig} } Belong 
1 GA RRET. /. | garite, the tower of a ci- ing to the belly. ; ( 
1 tadel, French. GASTRO/RAPHY. ſ. [vac and gaeln 
4 1. Aroom on the higheſt floor of the houſe, Sewing up any wound of the belly, ( 
1 Swift. GASTRO/TOMY. J [pocr; and vin 
1 2. Rotten wood. Bacon, The act of cutting open the belly. 
. GARRETEER. . [from garret.] An in- GAT. The preterite of get. Exidi 
- 4-80 habitant of a garret. GATE. /. [z6ar, Saxon. ] 
1 GARRISON. / [garniſen, French. ] x. The door of a city, a caſile, palace) | 
4 wh 1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or large building. Shatgpeart | 
5 q caftle to defend it. i Sidney. 2. A frame of timber upon hinges ie 
bi Fa | 2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers, ire a paſſage into incloſed . FO 
BY 1 Waller, a Sb i 
1 3. The ſtate of being placed in a fortiſica- 3. An avenue; an opening, Kroll. 
1 dan for its defence. Spenſer, GATE VEIN. /. The wens port: Bain, 
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0 ATEWAY. ſ. [gate and way.] A way 


' in through gates of incloſed grounds. 
wy Om" 3 | * Mortimer. 
J ro CA/THER, v. 2. zade nan, Saxon, ] 
a 1. To collect; to bring into one place. 
il " Leviticus, 
ol 2. To pick up; to glean ; to pluck. 
is Wotton, 
Wl 3. To crop. Dryden. 
nf, . To aſſemble, Bacon, 
W c To heap up; to accumulate, 

_— EE ad Proverbs. 
% . To ſelect and take. Pſalms. 
„7. To ſweep together. Matthew, 
. 3. To collect charitable contributions. 
* 9. To bring into one body or intereſt. 

| Iſaiab. 
To | 10, To draw together from a ftate of diffu- 
” fion z to comprels ; to contract. Pope. 
” | 11. To gain. | Dryden, 
5 12. To pucker needlework. 
« 13. To collect logically. Heooker. 
7: 14. To Garn RR Breath, To have reſ- 
1 pite from any calamity. | Spenſer, 
© To GATHER. v. . 


1. To be condenſed ; to thicken, Dryden, 
2, To grow larger by the accretion of fi- 
milar matter. Bacon. 


4. To generate pus or matter. 
; Decay of Piety, 
| CA'THER, /. [from the verb.] Pucker; 
| cloth drawn together in wrinkles, 
Hudibras. 
| CATHERER. /. [from gatber.] 
1. One that gathers; a collector. Morton. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 
| Amos, 
| CA'THERING. g. [from gather.] Collec- 
tion of charitable contributions. 1 Cor. 
GA/TTEN-TREE, See CORNELIAN= 
CHERRY, | 
| CAUDE. /. [gaude, French, a yellow 
flower. An ornament ; a fine thing, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
| To GAUDE. v. n. I gaudeo, Latin, } To 
exult ; to rejoice at any thing. Shakeſp. 
GA'UDERY. J. I from gaude, ] Finery ; 
oſtentatious luxury of dreſs; South, 
| CA/UDILY, 44. [from gaudy.] Showily. 
| CA/UDINESS, ſ. Showineſs ; tinſel ap- 
pearance, 
CA/UDY, a. | from gaude, ] Showy ; 
ſplendid ; pompous ; oftentatiouſly fine, 
| Milton, 
CA/UDY, . | gaudium, Latin. 1 A feaſt; 
a feſtival, Cbeyne. 


GAVE. The preterite of give. Donne, 

SEI. . A re de for ground. 

CA'VELKIND. /, L 1n law. ] A cuſtom 

whereby the lands of the father are equally 
Wided at his death amongſt all his ſons, 

Cowel. Davies, 

X 5 


3. To aſſemble. Eccluf. 


GAZ 


To GAUGE. v. a. [gauge, meaſuring rod, 
French, ] 
1. To meaſure with reſpect to the contents 
of a veſſel. | 
2. To meaſure with regard to any propor- 


tion- Ps» 
GAUGE. /. [from the verb.] A meaſure; 
a ſtandard. Noxon. 


GAU GER. h. | from gauge. ] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 
Carew. 

GAUNT, 4. [As if gewant.] Thin; flen- 
der; lean; meagre. Shakeſpeare. 

GA'UNTLY. ad. | from gaunt.] Leanly ; 
ſlenderly; meagerly. 

CAUNTLET. /. [ garters French. ] An 
iron glove ufed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. Cleaveland. 

GA/VOT. g. [ gavette, French. ] A kind 


of dance. Arbutbnot. 
GAUZE. ſ. A kind of thin tranſparent ſilk. 
: ; Arbutbnot. 


GA WE. ſ. [Ze ac, Saxon.} 
I. A cuckow. 
2. A fooliſh fellow. E | . 

GAWN. ſ. [corrupted for gallon.] A ſmall 
tub, 

GA/WNTREE., ſ. [Scottiſh,] A wooden 
frame on which beer-caſks are ſet when 
tunned. 

GAY. a. [gay, French. 

x. Airy; chearful; merry; froliek. 


Pope. 

2. Fine; ſhowy. Bar. vi. 9. 
GAY. /. [ from the adjective.] An orna- 
ment; or embelliſhment. L' Eftrange. 


GA'YETY. ſ. [ gayete, French. ] 
1, Chearfulneſs ; airineſs ; merriment. 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure, Denham, 
3. Finery ; ſhow, Shakeſpeare. 
GA'YLY. ad. Merrily ; chearfully ; ſhow- 


ily. 
GA'YNESS, /. { from gay. ] Gayety; fi- 


nery. 
To GAZE. v. n. [ya da.] To look in- 
tently and earneily; to look with eagerneſs, 


Fairfax, 

GAZE, ſ. [from the verb.] | 
I, Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or 
wonder ; fixed look, Spenſer, 
2. The object gazed on. Milton. 
GAZ ER. ſ. [from gaze.] He that gazes; 
one that looks intently with eagerneſs or 


admiration. . Spenſer, 
GA'/ZEFUL, 4. [gaxe and full, ] Looking 
intently, Spenſer. 


GCGA/ZEHOUND. ſ. [gaze and bound.] A 
hound that purſues not by the ſcent, but 
by the eye. Tickell, 

GA/ZETTE., /. | gazetta is a Venetian half. 
peny, the price of a news paper.] A 
paper of news; a paper of publick intelli, 


gence. Locke, - 
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GAZETTE'ER. ſ. [from gazette, ] A writer 
of news. : 
GA*ZINGSTOCKE. ſ. [gaze and flock] A 
perſen gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 

Ray. 
GAZO'N. 5 D French. ] In fortiBdariin, 
pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, 
cut in form of a wedge. Harris. 
GEAR. /. {zynan, Sax. to clothe. ] 
1. Furniture; accoutrements ; dreſs ; habit; 
ornaments. 7 Fair fax. 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen 
draw, | Chapman. 
3. Stuff. | Shakeſpeare. 
GE'SON. a. Wonderful. 
GEAT. ſ. {corrupted from jett.] The hole 
through which the metal rugs into the 
mold. Moxon. 


GECK. ſ. [xeac, Sax. a cuckow.] A bubble 


eaſily impoſed upon. Shateſpeare. 
To GECK. v. a. To cheat. 


GEE. A term uſed by waggoners to their 


" horſes when they would have them go 


faſter. 
GEESE. The plural of gooſe. 
GE/LABLE, 2. {from gels, Latin, J What 


may be congealed. 
GE'LATINE. a. [ gelatus, Latin. ] 
Formed into a gelly. 


GELA'TINOUS. 
| Weodward,. 


To GELD. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
paſſ. gelded or gelt. | gelten, German.] 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the power of 
generation. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To deprive of any eſſential part. S Hep. 
3. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or 
liable to objection. Dryden. 
GELD ER. 7 [from geid.] One that per- 
forms the act of caſtration. Hudibras. 
GELDER-ROSE. ſ. ¶ brought from Cuel- 
derland.] A plant. | 
GELDING. /. [from geld.] Any animal 


_ caſtrated, particularly a horſe. _ Graunt. 
GELID. 4. gelidus, Latin. ] Extremely 
cold. Tbomſon. 


GELTDITY. /. [from gelid.] Extreme cold. 
GELIDNESS. ſ. [ from gelid.] Extreme cold. 
GELLV. ſ. [ gelatus, Latin.] Any viſcous 
body; viſcidity; glue; gluey ſubſtance, 
Dryden. 
GELF. ſ. I from geld.] A caſtrated ani- 
mal; gelding. Mortimer. 
GELT. /. Tinſel; gilt ſurface, Spenſer, 
GELT. part. paſſ. of geld. Mortimer, 
GEM. /. { gemma, Latin. ] 
1. A jewel; a precious tone of whatever 
ind, Shakeſpear, 
2. The firſt bud. Denham. 
To GEM. v. 0. [ grmms, Lat.] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds, 
To GEM. v. . | gemmo, Latin. J To put 


forth the firſt buds, Milton, 


GEME'LLIPAROQUS. 42. Bearing twins. 


To double, 


To GEMINATE, v. 4. [ gemino, Latig.] | 
GEMINA'TION. /. [from geminate,] Be. 


petition ; reduplication, Boyle 
GE'MINY, . Twins; a pair; a brace, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
GE'MINOUS, a. [ geminas, Lat. ] Double, 
Brin, 
GE'MMAR. a. [from gem.] Pertainingto 
gems or jewels, Brown, 


GEMMEOUs. a, [ gemmeus, Latin. ] 


x. Tending to gems. Woodard, 
2. Reſembling gems. 


GE/MOTE. 7 The court of the hundreg, 
le 


GE ND ER. enus, Latin, ] 
1. A kind; a ſort, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſex, 


3. [In grammar.} A denomination gen 
to nouns, from their being joined with an 
adjective in this or that termination. 
: Clarke, 
To GE/NDER. v. a. [engendrer, French,] 
I. To beget. 


2, To produce; to cauſe. 2 Tim, 
To GENDER. Ve 1. To copulate; to 
breed. Shakeſpeare, 


GENEALO'/GICAL. a. [ from genealoyy, ] 
Pertaining to deſcents or families, 
GENEA!'LOGIST. ſ. C yivtakoyte ; genta- 
logifte, French.] He who traces deſcents. 
GENEA'LOGY,. /. Dverea and a4y©- ] Hil- 
tory of the ſucceſſion of families. Burnet, 
GE'NERABLE. 4. [ from genero, Latin, ] 
That may be produced or begotten, 
GENERAL. a. ¶ general, French, ] 
1. Comprehending many ſpecies or indivi- 
duals ; not ſpecial. Brom: 
2. Lax in ſignification ; not reſtrained to 
any ſpecial or particular import. Watt, 
3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctire 


limitations. Locke. 
4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of 


5. Publick ; compriſing the whole, Milton, 
6. Not directed to any ſingle object. 

Spratt, 
7. Extenſive, though not univerſal. 


8. Common ; uſual. Shakeſpeare, 
GENERAL. /. = 
1. The whole; the totality, Norrit, 
2. The publick ; the intereſt of the whole, 

Shakeſpeare. 
3. The vulgar. + Shakeſpeare, 


4- [ General, French. ] One that has the 


command over an army. : Addiſon, 
GENERALVSSIMO. /. [generaliſime, Fr. 
The ſupreme commander. Clarendon, 


GENERA'LITY-. /. [generalite, Freneh.] 
1. The ftate of being general. Heater, 
2. The main body; the bulk, Tilo. 

GE/NERALLY. ad. [from general, ] 

1. In general; without ſpecification or e- 


ce; tion, Bacon. 
2. Ex- 


GEN 
2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3. Commonly z frequently. a 
4. In the main; without minute detail. 
ä : Seoift, 
CENERALNESS. /. [from general. ] Wide 
extent, though ſhort of univerſality ; fre- 
quency 3 commonneſs. Sidney. 
GENERALTY. ſ. [from general.] Tre 
whole ; the totality. Hale. 
GENERANT. ſ. [ generans, Latin, ] The 
begetting or productive power. G/anville, 
To GENERATE. v. a, [genero, Latin] 
1. To beget ; to propagate, Bacon. 
2 To cauſe ; to produce, Milton. 
GENERA! TION. J. [ generation, French. ] 
1. The act of begetting or producing. 


ä Bacon. 
2. A family; a race. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Progeny; offspring. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A fingle ſucceſſion, Raleigh. 
An age. Hoc ker. 


CENERATIVE. a. [generatif, French, ] 
1, Having the power of propagation. 
| Brown, 
2. Prolifick ; having the power of pro- 
duction; fruitful, Bentley. 
CENERA“TOR. /. [ from genero, Latin. ] 
The power which begets, cauſes, or pro- 


duces, | Brown. 
GENE/RICAL, 7 a. [generigue, French. ] 
GENE/RICK. That which comprehends 


the genus, or diſtinguiſhes from another 
genus, Watts. 
CENERICALLY. ad. [ from generick, ] 
With regard to the genus, though not the 
ſpecies, Weadward. 
GENERO/SITY.'/. [generefite, French] 
The quality of being generous ; magnani- 
mity ; liberality. . Locke. 
GENEROUS, a. ¶ generoſut, Latin.] 
1. Not of mean birth ; of good extraction, 
2, Noble cf mind; magnanimous ; open 


of heart. Pope. 
3- Liberal ; munificent, 
4. Strong; vigorous, Boyle, 


GE'NEROUSLY, ad. from penerous, } 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 
2. Magnanimouſly ; nobly. Dryden. 
3. Liberally ; munificently. 
GENEROUSNESS. / | from generous. ] 
The quality of being generous. Collier, 
GENESIS. ſ. | y veer; ; geneſe, French. ] 
Generation; tae firſt book of Moſes, 
which trea's of the production of the 
world, | | 
GENET. ſ. [ French. ] A ſmall well pro- 
portioned Spaniſh horſe. Ray. 
CENETHLIfACAL. a. [ yiv:IXaue;] Per- 


taining to nativities as calculated by aſtro- 


romers. Howel. 
GENETHLVACKS. f. [ from yeve33n, ] 
T e fcience of calculating nativities, or 
predicting the future eveats of lite from the 
Vor. J. 


GEN 
ſtars predominant at the birth. 
CENETELIA/TICK. . | yaitan, ] E 
who calculates nativitiess Drummond, 
GENE/VA. ſ. [genewre, French, a juni- 
per-berry,] A diſtilled ſpirituous water, 
made with no better an ingredient than 
oil of turpentine, put into the ſill, with a 
little common falt, and the coarſeft ſpirit 
they have, which is drawn off much be- 
low proof ſtrength. 
GENIAL. &. [genialis, Latin.] | 
1. That which contributes to propagation. 


Dryden. 

2. That gives chearfulneſs or ſupports life. 
Milton. 

Natural; native. Bros. 


GE'/NIALLY. ad. [from genial.] 
1. By genius; naturally. 
2. Gayly ; cheerfully, 
GENTJCULAT ED. a. | genicu/atus, Latin. ] 
Knotted ; jointed, Wiedawvard, 
GENICULA”TION, f, [geniculatio, Latin. ] 
Knottineſs. 
GE'/NIO. /. A man of a particular turn of 
mind, ; Tatler. 
GE/NITALS, ſ. [genitelis, Latin. ] Parts 
belonging to generation. Brown. 
GE'NITING, /. [A corruption of Faneton, 
French. ] An early apple gathered in June, 
| Bacon. 
GENITIVE. a. | genitivus, Latin. ]J In 
grammar, the name of a caſe, which, 
among other relations, ſignifies one begot- 
ten, as, the father of a ſon; or one be- 
getting, as fon of a father. 
GENIUS. .. [Latin ; genie, French, ] 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 
places, vr things. Milton. 
2. A man endowed with ſuperiour facul- 
ties. Addijon. 
3. Mental power or faculties, Waller. 
4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one 
is qualified for ſome peculiar employment. 
Barnet, 
58. Nature; diſpoſition. Burnet. 
GENT. a [gent, old French.] Elegant; 
ſoft ; gentle; polite, A word now diſuſ- 
ed. | Fairfax, 
GENTEEL. a. [ gentil, French. ] 


1. Polite ; elegant in behaviour; civil. 


Glanville. 


Addi Gs 
2. Graceful in mien, 
GEN I'E/ELY. ad. ſtrom genteel.] 
1. Elegantly; politely, _ Sethe 


2, Gracefully ; 1 
GENTE'ELNESS, g. [from genteel] 
1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs. 

Dryden. 
2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GENTIAN, /. gentiane, French. ] Fel- 
wort or baldmony, Wiſeman, 
GENTIANELLA, . A Kind of blue ca- 
tour, : | 
30 GENTILE. 
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GENTILE. ſ. [gerntilis, Latin, ] One of 
an uncovenanted nation ; one who knows 
not the true God. : Bacon. 

GCE'NTILESSE. ſ. [French.] Complaiſ- 
ance; civility, _ - Hudibras. 

GENTILISM, /. f genti!ifme, Fr.] Hea- 
theniſm ; paganiſm, Stilling feet. 

GENTILFTIOUS. . [germilitivs, Latin.] 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. Brown, 
2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

Arbuthnot, 

GENTFLITY. f. ſgentilize, French.] 

7. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

$- Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of 
mien; niccty of taſte. | 

3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 
Davies. 
a. Paganiſm ; heatheniſm. Hooker, 

GEVNTLE. 8. [pent:is, Latin.] 

1. Well torn; well deſcended; ancient, 
though not noble. | . Sidney, 
2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; 
peaceable, Fairfax, 
3. Soothing; pacifick. 

GENTLE. /. 

1. A gentleman ; a man of birth. 
2. A particular kind of worm. Naar. 

To GENTLE. v. 4. To make gentle. 

; Shak:ſpeare. 

CENTLEFOLK. . [centle and Folk, } Per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the 


PE 


vulgar. 
. GENTLEMAN. . [ genti/bomme, French, ] 


1. A man of birth; a man of extraQtion, 
though not noble, Sidney, 
2. A man raiſed above the vulzar by his 
character or poſt, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A term of complaiſance, A diſen. 
& The ſervant that waits about the perſon 
of a man of rank. Camder, 
5. It is uſed of any man however high, 
Shakeſpeare. 
a. | zentlcman and 
like. ] Becoming 
Swift, 


GENTLEMANLIKE. 
GE'NTLEMANLY. 
2 man of birth, 
GENTLENESS. ſ. [from gentle. 
1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. 
2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſ- 
poſition; meekneſs. Milcen, 
3. Kindneſs ; benevolence, Obſolete, 


2 Shakeſpeare, 
GENTLESHIP. ſ. Carriage ofa gentleman, 
| | 11 85 Aſcbam. 


GENTLEWOMAN. ſ. 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar ; a 
.worna2 wel! deſcended. Bacon, 
2. A women who waits about the perſon 
of one of high rank. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A'word of civility or irony, Dryden, 


GENTLY. ad. | from gentle. | 


1, Softly ;. meekly; tenderly ; inoffen- 


fvely ; kindly. | Locke. 
2, Softly; without violeace, Grew, 


* 


GEO 


GE/NTRY. ſ. [I gentle, gentry, from gentle) 


Shake Fear, | 


1. Birth; condition. 
2. Claſs of people above the vulgar. Sidney; 
3. A term of civility real or ironical. P, 
4. Civility ; complaiſance. Shakeſpeare 
GENUFLE/CTION. / | genufexion, Fr.] 
The act of bending the knee ; adoration 
expreſſed by bending the knee, Stillino fi, 
GENUINE, @. [geruinus, Latin.) Not ſpu- 
rious. ilotlen, 
GENUINELY, ad. from genuine, | With, 
out adulteration; without foreign ami. 
tures ; naturally, _ Boyit, 
GE'NUINENESS, f. [ from genuine] Free. 
dom ſrom any thing counterfeit ; freedem 
from adulteration, Beyle, 
GE'NUS. ſ. [Latin.] In ſcience, a class of 
being, comprehending under it many fpe- 
cies: as guadruped is a gens comprenend 
ing under it almoſt all terreſtrial beaſts. 
GEOCE'NTRICE. @, [z and H] Ab- 
pled to a planet or orb having the earth fer 
its centre, or the ſame centre with the 
earth, Es 
CEOD/ZE/SIA. : [>52Taio ia, | That part 
of geometry which contains the dofrine 
or gart of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding 
the contents of all plane figures, - Parris, 
GEOD/ZZ TICAL. a. {from geodefia, | Re- 
lating to the art of meaſuring ſurfaces, 
GE'OGR APHER, /. [5 and gap. ] One 
who. deſcribes the earth according to tlie 
poſition of its different parts. Erown, 
CEOGRA/PHICAL. 4. [geographique, Fr. 
Relating to geography. | 
GEOGRA/PHICALLY, ad, In a geoęrs- 
phical manner, Sreome, 
GEO'GRAPHY, /. [yi andy;#qe.] Knou- 
Jedge of the earth. : 
GEO'LOGY. ſ. [+5 and acy:;.] The doctrine 
of the earth, 
GEOMANCER. /, [; and Adu. A 
fortuneteller ; a caſter of figures. Bh. 
GEOMANCY. / [5 and Aa.] The a0 
of foretelling by figures. Hl. 
GEOMA/NTICK. 3. from gamarg . 
Pertaining to the art of caſting figures. 
Dissen. 
GEOMETER. /. COT geometre, 
French.] One {killed in geometry; 2 fes: 
metrician, * Waits, 
GEOMETRAL, 4. I geonetrad, French. 
Pertaining to geometry. ; 
CEOME'TRICAL. 2 . va fat tuts. 
GEOME TRICK. ! 
1. Pertaining to geometry. Mare, 
2. Preſcribed or laid down by geometry» 
: 4 Still 27 feel 5 
3. Diſpoſed according to geometry. Grew, 


GEOME'TRICALLY, ad. [from gn”: 
g geome- 


Vill In 75 
bible 


cal.] According to the laws of 
try. © ST 


&5 
Cr) 


a ti. IAA © roi 


J 


6 Es 


G ET 


COMETRICIAN. fo [7:npinrpn;.] One GESTICULA'TION. /. [g:ficutatio, Lat.] 


ſkilled in geometry. Brown, 
r GEOMETRIZE. v. n. T yve e,. To 
act according to the laws of geometry, 
2 : Boyle, 
CFOMETRY. /. [ yewprlpiz. ] The ſei- 
ence of quantity, extenſion, or magnitude 
abſtractedly conſidered. Ray. 
CEOPO NIC AL. a. [35 and 9o;.] Re- 
lating to agriculture. Bron, 
GEOPO/NICKS.” /. [5 and 1] ] o.] The 
ſcience of cultivating the ground; the 
doctrine of agriculture, 


CEORGE, ſ. | Georgius, Latin. ] 


1. A figure of St. George on horſeback 


worn by the knights of the garter, Shakeſp. 
2. A brown loaf, Dryden, 
CEORGICK, ſ. | yrwppiniy; prorgiques, 
Fr.] Some part of the ſcience of huſban- 
dry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet off 
with all the beauties and embelliſhments of 


poetry. Addiſon. 
GEORGICK, a, Relating to the doctrine. 
of agriculture. Gay. 


GEOTICK, @. Belonging to the earth. 


CERENT. &@. [ gerens, Latin, ] Carrying 3 : 


bearing. 15 
GERFALCON, ſ. A bird of prey, in 
ſize between a vulture and a hawk. Bailey. 
CERMAN. ſ. ſgermain, French. | Brother; 


one approaching to a brother in proximity 


of blood, Sidney. 
CERMAN. a. [¶germanus, Latin. ] Related. 
Sbaleſpeare. 

CE'RMANDER. /. [germarndree, French. ] 
A plant, Miller, 
CERME. ſ. [permen, Latin. ] A ſprout or 
ſhoot, Brown, 


CERMIN. ſ. ge- men, Latin, ] A ſhooting 
er ſprouting ſeed. Shakeſpeare. 
To GERMINATE, v. n. [ germino, Latin. ] 

To ſprout; to moot; to bud; to put 

forth, Wdward, 
CERMINA/TION. #5 D germination, Fr. ] 

The act of fprouting or ſkootivg; growth. 

h | Watton, Bentley. 
CERUND. f. [Igerundium, Latin.] In the 

Latin grammar, a kind of verbal nouns 

which governs caſes like a verb, 
CEST. {. [gefturm, Latin. ] 

1. Adced; an action; an atchievement. 
Senſer. 
2. Show ; repreſentation. 3 
3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral days, 
and ſtages prefixed, in the progreſies of 


Antick tricks ; various poſtures, 


GE/STURE. /. [ gatum, Latin. | 


1. Action or poſture expreſſive of ſenti- 


ment. Sidney. 


2. Movement of the body. Addiſon. 


To GE'STURE. v. a. from the noun, } To 


accompany with action or poſture. Hooker, 


To GET. v. 4. pret. I got, anciently gat; 
part. paſſ. get, or gotten. ¶ ze xan, ze xxan, 


Saxon, |] 
1. Toprocure; to obtain. Boyle. 
2. To force; to ſeize, | Danicl, 
3. To win. Knoles, 
4. To have poſſeſſion of; to hold, 
Herbert, 
5+ To beget upon a female, Waller. 
6. To gain a profit. Locke, 
7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 
Shakeſpeare s 
8. To earn; to gain by labour. Albot. 
9. To receive as a price or reward. Locke, 
10. To learn. Watts. 
11. To procure to be. | South, 


12. To put into any ſtate, Guardian. 
13. To prevail on; to induce, Spectator. 


14. To draw; to hook. Aaddiſon. 
15. To betake ; to remove. Kuclict. 
16. To remove by force or art. Boyle. 
17. To put. Shakeſpeare. 
13. To GeT ef. To ſell or diſpoſe of by 
ſome expedient, Svifts 


To GET, v. u. 


1. To arrive at any fate or poſture by de- 
grees with ſome kind of labour, effort, 


or difficulty. Sidney. 
2. To fall; to come by accident. Tatler, 
3. To find the way. Boyle. 
4. To move; to remove. Xnolles. 
5. To have recourſe to. Nnolles. 
6. To go; to repair. Knolles. 
7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. 
Clarend:n. 
3. To become by any act what one was 
not before. | Dryden. 
9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
Walter. 


10. To GET off. To eſcape. Bacon. 
11. To GR ever. To conquer; to ſup- 
preſs; to pals without being ſtopped. 
Sabat. 
12. To GET vp. To riſe fiom repoſe. 
| : Bacon. 

13. To GET up. To riſe from a ſeat. 
Numbers. 


kings, Brewwn., GE/TTER. ſ. [from get.] 


CESTA!TION, . ſg Patio, Latin.) The 


act of bearing the young in the womb. 
{ Brewn., Na o 


. * ; 
To CESTI'CULATE. ». . geſticalor, Lat, GETTING. J. [from ger.] 


= a - o * 5 » E 
F Aficnber, Fr. I 10 play antick tricks; 
# ity poſtures; 


1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. 
| _ <hakeſpeares 
i. Act of geiting ; acquilition, Pr verbs. 
2. Gain; profit. Bacon. 
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@E/WGAW. , [zex2p, Saxon. ] A ſhowy 
trifle 3 a toy; a bauble. Aboor. 


 CE'WGAW. a. Splendidly trifling ; ſhowy 


without value. Lav. 
GHA'STFUL. 2. [z rr end pulle, Saxon. ] 
Dreary; diſmal; melancholy ; fit for 
walking ſpirits. Spenſer. 


GHA'STLINESS. /. from gbaftly.] Hor- 


rour of countenance; reſemblance of a 
ghoſt ; paleneſs. 
GHA'STLY. @. [za x, or g, and /ite.] 
1. Like a ghoſt; having horrour in the 
countenance, | | Knolles, 
2. Horrible ; ſhocking ; dreadful. Milton, 
GHA*STNESS. /. [ from gpe, Saxon. ] 
Ghaſtlineſs ; horrour of lock, Shakeſpeare, 
GHERKIN, . A pickled cucumber. 
Skinner, 
To GHESS. wy. =, To corjeQure, 
GHOST. /. Iz rr, Saxon. 
1. The foul of man. Sandys. 
2. A ſpirit appearing after death. Dryden. 
3. To give p the Guos r. To die; to 
yield up the ſpirit into the hands of God. 
Shacſpeare. 
4. The third perſon in the adorable Tri- 
nity, called the Holy Ghoſt. 
To GHOST. +. . [from the noun. ] To 
yield up the gt oſt. Sidney. 


To GHOST. . a. To haunt with appa- 


ritzons of departed men. Shakeſpeare, 
GHO'STLINESS. ſ. [from ghoſtly.) Spiri- 
tual tendency; quality of having reference 
chiefly to the ſoul. 
GHO'STLY. 3. [from ges.] 
1. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul; not 
carnal; not ſecular. | 
2. Having a character from religion ; ſpi- 
ritual, Shakeſpeare. 
GILALALINAA. |. [ Italian. ] Earth of a 
bright gold colour, Wiearward. 
GIA'/MBEUX. /. [ jambes, French, legs. ] 
Armour for legs; greaves. Spenſer, 
GVANT. ſ. [geant, French.] A man of 


fize above the ordinary rate of men; a man 


unnaturally large. Raleigb. 
GVANTESS. /. from giant.] A ſhe- gi- 
ant. Hobel. 


GVANTLIKE. 7 a. ¶ from giant and /ite. ] 

: Gigantick; vaſt, Scuth. 

CTAN TSHIP. /. | from giant, ] Quality 

or character of a giant. Milton. 
GVBBE. /. Any old worn out animal, 

© bakeſpeare. 


To GI'BBER. . =. { from jabber. To 


fpeak inarticulately. Shakeſpeare, 


GVBBERISH. ſ. [ Derived by S inner from 
gebir, French, to cheat. But as it was 


anc.ently written grbrifh, it is probably de- 
rived from the chymical cant, and origi-. 
rally implied the jargon of Geber and his 
wive,] Cant; the private langvage of 


rogues and gipſies; words without ment. 


wg. ; ſe Swift | 
GVBBET. J. [giber, French.] 
I. A gallows; the poſt on which male. 
factors are hanged, or on which their 6 
caſes are expoſed. Cleaveland 
2. Any traverſe beams, ; 
To GVBBET, v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To hang or expoſe on a gibbet. 0/dkun, 
2. To hang on any thing going tranſrertt, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
GPFBBIER, f. [ French, ] Game; vil 
fowl. | Addiſen 
CIBBO'SITY, . [gibbojire, Fr. from gibs | 
bous.] Convexity ; prominence ; pritye 
berance, Raj, 
GI 'BBOUS, 3. [gibbus, Latin.] 


1. Convex ; protuberant; ſwelling into 


inequalities, | Þryder, 
2. Crook backed, Brown, 
GCVBBOUSNESS, /, [from gib baut.] Con- 
vexity; prominence. Gentle, 
GVBCAT. /. [gib and cat.] An old vom. 
out cat, Shakeſpeart, 


To GIBE, v. 3. [paber, old French. To 
ſneer ; to join cenſoriouſneſs with con- 
tempt. Swift, 

To GIBE, v. @. To reproach by cont:mptue 
ous hints; to flout; to ſcoff; to ridicule; 
to treat with ſcorn ; to ſneer; to _ 

| Swift. 

GIBE. ſ. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint af 
contempt by word or look; ſcoff. Heß. 

GI'BER. h. | from gibe.] A ſneerer; a 
ſcoffer ; a taunter, Shakeſpeare, B. Jibr|s 

GTIBINGLY. ad. from gibe.] Scornfully; 
contemptuouſly. Shakeſpearts 

GVBLETS. /, The parts of a gooſe whia 
are cut off before it is roaſted, Dryden, 

GVDDILY, ad. [from giday.] 

1. With the head ſeeming to turn round, 


2. Inconſtantly; unſteadiiy. Dont, 
3. Careleſly ; heedleſly; negligently. 
: 5 Sbaleſpeat, 


GVDDINESS. ſ. [from giddy.] 
1. The ſtate cf being giddy or 1 | 
Bam, 
2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs; . 
acins 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep 1 
place. 
4. Frolick; wantonneſs of life, Dun, 
GVDDY, a. [Zidig, Saxon. ] 
x. Vertiginous; having in the head 3 
whirl, or ſenſation of circular 9 
2. Rotatory; whirling. Pipte 
. Inconſtant; mutable ; unſteady ; change* 
al. Shakeſpeart 
4. That which cauſes ęiddineſs. Pri 
5. Heedleſs z thoughtlcls ; —_— 


wild, 6. Torr 


as OI 


Neg. 
Suiſt, 


male. 
ir Ar. 
veland, 


] 
«an, 
verſe, 
Peart, 
wild 
{difen | 
Fil- 
ratu· 


Raj, 


To GILD. . a. 


- CV/LDING. / [from gild.} © 


GIL 


6. Tottering; unfixed. Shakeſpeare. 
q. intoxicated z elated to thoughtleſneſs; 


overcome 


Shakeſpeare. 


GIN 


6. The name of a plant; ground-ivy. 


7. Mat liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 


by any overpowering intice- GI/LLHOUSE. /. [gill and houſe. ] A houſe 


where gill is told, Pope. 


ment. 
DDV BRAIN ED. a. [giddy and brain.] GVLLYFLOWER, . corrupted from Fuly- 


Careleſs 3 thoughtleſs, 


flexwer, 


Mortimer. 


CINDYHEADED. 4. [ giddy and Bead. ] OIL T. f. { from gild. J Golden ſhow; 


Without ſteadineſs or conſtancy. Purton, 
GIDDYPACED. a. [ giddy and pace, ] Moy- 
ing without regularity. ; 
CV/R-EAGLE, . An eagle of a particu- 
lar kind- 
GIFT. /. [from give.] 
1. A thing given or beſtowed. 
2. The act of giving. 
Oblation; offering, 
4. A bribe. - 
Power; faculty. 
GIFTED. a. [from gt.] 
1, Given; beſtowed, 
2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. 


Mattheev. 


Deuteronomy, 
Shakeſpeare. 


gold laid on the ſurface of any matter, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, GILT. The participle of Gizp, which 


ſee. Pope, 


pe 
Leviticus, GVLTHEAD. ſ. [gilt and head.] A ſeafiſh. 
GVLTTAIL. / [gilt and tail. A worm 


ſo called from his yellow tail. 


South, GIM. a. [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce, 
Tob. xiii,» GYUMCR ACK. . [Suppoſed by Skinner to 


be ludicroufly formed from gin, derived 
from engine.] A flight or trivial mecha- 
niſm. Priar, 


Milton, GVMLET. ſ. [pibelet, guimbeler, French, ] 


A borer with a ſcrew at its point. Moxon. 


Dryden, GLMMAI. /. [ gimellus, Latin, J Some 


OI. . f 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 


little quaint devices of pieces of machinery. 


More. 


Locke. GIMP. .. A kind of filk twiſt or lace. 


2. [Cigia, Iſlandick.] A fiddle. F 
GIUGANTICK, a. [gigantes, Latin. ] Suit - 
able to a giant; big; bulky ; enormous, 
Milton. 
To CUGGLE. v. n. [ gichgelen, Dutch, ] 
To laugh idly; to titter. 


CI'GGLER, /. [from giggle.] A laugher ; 


a titterer. | Herbert. 
CFGLET, ſ. [ze2gl, Saxon.] A wanten ; 
a laſcivious girl. ] 
GCI'GOT. f. [French.] The hip- joint. 
pret. gilded, or gilt, 
{zilban, Saxon. ] 


1. To waſh over with gold. Spenſer, 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. 


| 3. To adorn with luſtre, Pope. 
4. To brighten 3 to illuminate. South, 
5. To recommend by adyentitious orna- 
ments, Shateſpeare. 
CULDER. ſ. [from gild.] 


GIN. /. {from engine, ] 


I. A trap; a ſnare, Sidney, B. FJehnſon, 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews; as, en- 
gine of torture, Spenſer. 
3. A pump worked by rotatory ſails, 
Woodward, 
4. [Contracted from GENEVA, which 
ſee, | The ſpirit drawn by diſtillation from 


Juniper berries. | 


Shakeſpeare, GNGER. . | zinziber, Latin; gingero, 


Italian.] The root of gixger is of the tu- 
berous kind, knotty, crooked and irregu- 
lar; of a hot, acrid, and pungent taſte, 
though aromatick, and of a very agreeable 
ſmell. Hill. 


Shak-ſpears, GUNGERBREAD. ſ. [ginger and bread.] 


A kind of farinaceous ſweetmeat made of 
dough, like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweet- 
encd with treacle, and flavoured with ginger 
and ſome other aromatick ſeeds. 

King's Cookery. 


I. One who lays gold on the furface of any CI'NGERLY. ad. Cautioully ; nicely, Shak, 


other body, 


Bacon, GVNGERNESS, /. Niceneis; tenderneſs. 


2. A coin, from one ſhilling and ſixpence, GI'NGIVAL. a, | gingiva, Latin, ] Be- 


to two ſhillings. Shakeſpeare, 


any ſurf:ce by way ot ernament, Pacen, 


GILL. J. [agulla, Spaniſh ; gula, Latin.] 


$ The apertures at each fide of a fiſh's 
ead, 


2, The flaps that hang below the beak of 

a fow}, | 

3. The fleſh under the chin. 
* {( Gilla, barbarous Latin.} A meaſure 

of liquids containing the fourth part of a 

pint, 

crous language, | 


Ben, Jebaſen. 


— 


Walton. To GUNGLE. v. a. 


Bacon. © 


Bacon, GVYNGLE. ſ. [from the verb.] 


Holder, 


longing to the gums. 


old laid on To GUNGLE. v. . 


r. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. Pope. 

2, To make an affected ſound in periods 

or cadence. | X 

To ſhake- ſo that a 

ſharp ſhrill clattering nviſe ſhould be made. 
Pope, 


1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe, 
2, Affectation in the ſound of periods. 


Swift, CYNGLY MOID. 4. Yee and dd. 
5. The appellation of a woman in ludi- 


Reſembling a ginglymus z approaching to 
a ginglymus, 
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CPINGLYMUS. /. [ ging/ime, French.] A GIRL, 55 Trnandick 8 2 woman, 


mutuai indenting of two bones into each 
other's cavity, of which the elbow is an 
inſtance. 

CENNET. ſ. [g.] A nag; a mule; a 
degenerated breed. 

GUNSENG. /. [I ſuppoſe Chineſe.] A root 
brought 45 into Europe, It is of a very 
agreeable aromatick ſmell, though not 
very ſtrong. Its taſte is acrid and aroma- 
tick, and has ſome what bitter in it. We 
have it from China; and there is of it in 
the ſame latitudes in America. 

To GIP. 2. a. To take out the guts of 
kerrings. 

CUPSY. /. [Corrupted from Eg yptian.] 

1. A vagabond who pretends to ſoretel 

futurity, commonly by palmeſtry or phy- 

Lognor y. 

2. A reproachful name for a dark com- 

plexion, Shakejpeare. 

3- A name of ſlight reproach to a woman, 
L"Zfirange, 

GCFRASOLE. ſ. [gireſe!, French. ] 
1. The herb turnſol. 
2. The opal nes 


To GIRD. v. pret. girded, or - girt. 


en eos.) 1 
To bind round. 2 Mac. 
4 To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind, 
Gullver's Trawels. 
2. To faſten by binding. - Milton. 
4. To inveſt, Shakeſ; eare. 
5. To dreſs; to habit; to clothe, | ö 
Tete. 
6. To cover round as a garn. at. Milton. 
7. To reproach; to gibe. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To furniſh ; to equip. Milion. 
9. To incloſe; to incircle. Milton. 
To GIRD. v. =. To break a ſcornſul jeſt; 
to gibe 3 to ſneer. Svaket; Feare. 
GIRD. ſ. [from the verb.] A twitch; a 
pang. Tillorſen. Gecdmen, 
Gi RDER. . from gird. J In architec- 
ture, the largeſt piece of timber in a floor, 
Harris, 
CVRDLE. ſ. [zyn>!, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and 
tied or buckled, 
2. Enclefure ; circumference. Shakeſpeore, 
The equator ; the torrid zone. Bacon. 
To GFRDLE. v. . {from the noun. ] 
1. To gud; to bind as with a girdie, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2, To incloſe; to ſhut in; to environ, 
Shakeſpeare. 
and belt.] The 
Dryden. 
Cirdle.] A maker of 


GIRDLE BELT. FL. f gi-d!: 
belt that incircles the waiſt, 

GVRDLER. f. | from 
exrdles. 

GIRE. . Zyrus, Latin, ] A PR des 
ſcribed by any thing in motion, 


* 


CIRT H. 5 from s ird. 


61 v 


A young woman, or child. Stat. eſveary, 


GI'RLISH, a. [| from gir/.] Suiting gi 


youthful, 


"Fon 
GURLISHLY, ad. [from girliſb.] In a 1 


liſh manner, 


To GIRN. Y. n. Seems to be a corruption 


of grin. Applied to a crabbed, Captious, 
or peeviſh perſon, 


GTRROCEK, ſ. A kind of fiſh, 
GIRT. . paſ}. [from ROS] See Gray; 
To GIRT. v. a. [from g gird.] To pird; 


to emcompaſs; to encircle, Tbemſan. 


GIRT. . [from the verb.] 


1. A band by which the ſaddle or burthen 
is fixed upon the horſe, Dilton, 
2. A circular bandage, FW:ſeman, 


1. The band by 241 the ſaddle 1 is fixed 
3 the horſe. Ben. Jet prfot 
The compaſs meaſured by the girdle, 


Aud 10 % 


To GIRTH, 2. a. To bind with a girth, 
To GISE Ground. v. a. 


Is when the owner 
of it does not feed it with his own ſtock, 
but take other cattle to graze. Brig, 


GVSLE. Among the Engliſh Saxons, ſign!» 


Hes a pledge: thus, Fredgiſle is a pledge ot 
peace. Gioſrm, 


GITH. /. An herb called Guiney pepper. 
To GIVE. v. a, preter. gave; part. pat, 


given. | z1pan, Saxon. ] 

1. To bettowz to confer without any 
price or reward, ater, 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another 
by hand, ſpeech, or writing ; to deliver; 


to impart; to communicate, Burnt, 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion z to conſin. 
Temp. 
4. To pay as a price or reward, or in en- 
change. Skate peare. 
6. To yield ; not to withold, * Ie. 
* To quit; to yield as due. cal. 
20 conſer; to impart. Brantall, 
3. To expoſe. . Dryden. 
9. To grant ;. to allow. Antterbury. 
10. To yield-; ; not to deny, Rewer 
11. To yield without reſiſtance, 
12. To permit; to commiſſion. Pepe, 
13. To ena ble; to allow. Hoecker, 
14. To pay. Shatcſpeart, 


15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce, 


$hakeſp: ares 
16. To exhibit z to expreſs. Hal. 
17. To exhibit 7 the product of a calcu- 
lation. Arbuib rot. 


18. To do any act of which the conſe- 
quence reaches others, Burnt, 
19. To exhibit; to ſend forth as 0dovrs 
from any body. 


20. To addict; to apply. Sidney. Terje 


Herbert. 
2% To 


ace. 


21. To tehgu; to yield up. 


„ „ „„ en 


To 


a 


42, To conclude ; td ſuppoſe. : Carth, 
$2, To GIVE ard y. To alienate from 
one's ſelf. Sidney. Taylor. 
24. To Give back, To return; to re- 


ſtore. Atterbury, 
25. To Gives forth, To publiſh; to te l. 
oy > I. ay ward, 


26. To Gives the hand, To yield bre— 
eminence, as being ſubordinate or inferior, 

| Hzocker, 
27. To GIVE over, To leave; to quit 3 
to ceaſe, | Hacker. 
23. To GIVE over, To addict; to attach 
Sidney. Grew, 


to. 
29. To GIvE over, To conclude loſt. 
Arbuthnet, 
30. To Give over. To abandon. 
Hudibras. 


7 I * 
31. To Grve out, To proclaim; to pub- 
lin; to utter. i Kuolles. 
32. Ts GIVE out. To ſhow in falſe ap- 


peatance. Shakeſpeare. 
33. To GIVE up. To reſign; to quit; to 
yield. 8 Sidney. 
14, To GIVE up, To abandon. 
Stilling fleet. 


45. To GIVE vp, To deliver. Sꝛoiyt. 
To GIVE. v. 2. : 
1. To ruſh; to fall on; to give the aſ- 


fault, | Heber. 
2. To relent; to grow moiſt; to melt or 
ſoften ; to thaw. Bacon, 


3. To move, A French phraſe, Daxiel. 
4. To GIVE in, To go back 3 to give 


way. Hayward. 
5, To GIVE into. To adopt; to em- 
brace, Addiſon, 
6. 70 Give off, To ceaſe to forbear. 
Locke. 
7. To GIVE over, To ceaſe ; to act no 
more, Hooker. 
8. 70 IVI cut. To publiſh; to pro- 
claim. As. 
9. To GIVE cut. To ceaſe ;; to yield. 

| Herbert. 


10. To Give way, To yield; not to 
teſiſt; to make room for. Collier. 
SILVER. [. [from give.] One that gives; 

donor; beſtower; diſtributer; granter. 

Milton. 
CVZZARD. . | geſier, French; gigeria, 

Latin, It is ſometimes called gizzern. ] 

. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a 

fowl, | More. 

2. He frets bis gizzard, he harraſſes his 
; imagination, Hudibras. 
VLA'BRITY, f, | from glaber, Latin, |] 
; Smoothneſs ; baldnels, 

PLA'CIAL, 4. | glecil, French ;- glacia- 
, Lat.] Icy; made of ice; frozen. 

% BLACIATE, v. n. | g/acies, Latin; 
$/acer, French. ] To turn into ice, 


G E 


GLACIATTION. ſ. [from glaciate.] The 

act of turning into ice; ice formed. 
5 4 Brown, 

GLA'CTS. ſ. J French.] In fortification, a 
floping bank. Harris, 

GLAD, a. [Slæd, Saxon; glad, Daniſh,] 

1, Cheerfu) ; gay; in a ſtate of hilarity. 

| 1 Kings, 
2, Wearing a gay appearance ; fertile ; 
bright; ſhowy. T\atahy 
3. Pleaſed ;” elevated with joy, Preverbs, 
4. Pleaſing; exhilarating, S:greys 
5. Expreſſing gladneſs. Pepe. 

To GLAD. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make glad; to cheer; to exhilarate. 

To GLA/DDEN. v. a. -| from, glad.] To 
cheer; to delight; to make glad; to ex- 
hilarate. Addiſon, 

GLYDDER. ſ. from glad, ] One that 
makes glad; one that gladdens ; one that 
exhilarates. ä Dryden. 

CLADE. /. from gloran, Sax. hence the 
Daniſh glad.] A lawn or opeuing in a 
wood, Pee. 

GLA/DEN, 2 /. | from gladius, Latin, a 

GLA DER. $ ſword.] Swordgraſs: a ge- 
neral name of plants that riſe with a bread 
blade like ſedge. 

GLA DFULNESS. f, [ g/ad and fulneſt. 1 

oy ; gladneſs. | | Spenſer, 

GLADIA/TOR. f, Latin; gladiateur, Fr.] 
A ſwordplayer; a prizefighter. Denham, 

CLA DLT. ad. | from glad. Joyſully; 
with gayety ; with merriment. 

Shakeſpeare. Blount to Poe. 

GLA'DNESS, ſ. | from glad.] Cheertul- 


neſs ; joy; exultation, Dryden, 
GLA'DSOME, 4. [from glad.] 
1. Pleaſed ; gay; delighted. Spen'rs. 


2. Cauſing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. 0 Pricr, 
GLA/DSOMELY. ad. | from gladſume. i 
- With gayety and delight. 
GLA'DPSOMENESS. /. from gladſon:e. } 
Gayety ; ſhowineſs ; delight. 
GLAIRE. ſ. [zlzpn, Saxon, amber; glar, 
Daniſh, glaſs.] 
1. The white of an egg, 
2. A kind of halbert, 
To GLAIRE, v. a. | g/airer, French; front 
the noun. ] To ſmear with the white or 
an egg. This word is ſtill uſed by the 
book binders, 
GLANCE. /. [ g/antz, German.] 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light or ſplendour, 
Ai ton, 
2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of ſight. 
Drydens 
3. A ſnatch of fight; a quick view. 
. Watts, 
To GLANCE, v. n. | from the noun. ]- 
4, Jo ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour, 
To 2. To 
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GLA 
2, To fly off in an oblique direction. 
a Shakeſpeare, 
3. To ſtrike in an oblique direction. 
| Pope, 
4+ To view with a quick caſt of the eye. 


Suckiing, 

g To cenſure by oblique hints. Saales. 

To GLANCE. v. 2. Jo move nimbly ; to 

ſhoot obliquely. Shakeſpeare, 

GLA'NCINGLY. ad. from glance.] In an 
oblique broken manner; tranſiently, 

| Hatkewill, 


GLAND. F. [ g/ans, Latin; gland, French. 


All the glands of a human body are re- 
duced to two forts, viz. conglobate and 
conglomerate. A conglobate gland is a 
little ſmooth body, wrapt up in a fine 
Kin, by which it is ſeparated from all the 
other parts, only admitting an artery and 
nerve to paſs in, and giving way to a vein 
and excretory canal to come out, A con- 
glomerate g/and is compoſed of many little 
conglobate g/ands, all tied together. 
Wiſeman, 
GLANDERS. ſ. [| from gland.] In a horſe, 
is the running of corrupt matter from the 
noſe. | 
GLANDYFEROUS. 2. L. and fero, 
Latin.] Bearing maſt; bearing acorns. 
Mortimer. 
SLA NDULE. f. | g/ardula, Latin. I A 
ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of hu- 
movrs. Ray. 
GLANDULO'SITY. F. [ from glandulous. 
A collection of glands. . Brown, 
GLA/NDULOUS. a. | glanduloſus, Latin. |] 
Pertaining to the glands ; ſubſiſting in the 
glands. h Brown, 
To GLARE. v. . [ glaeren, Dutch, ] 
1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzle the eyes. 


Fairfax. 

2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſhine oſtentatiouſſy. Felton, 


To GLARE. v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour 
as the eye cannot bear, Milton. 

GLARE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Overpowering Juftre ; ſplendour, ſuch 
as dazzles the eye. Pope, 
2. A fierce piercing look. Milton. 

GLA'REOUS, 3. | glaireux, Fr. glareoſus, 
Latin, from glaire.] Conſiſting of viſ- 
cous tranſparent matter, like the white of 
an egg. 

GLA'RING. 2. Applied to any thing very 
ſhocking : as, a glaring crime, 

GLASS. /. [xlep, Saxon. }] 
1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing 
falts and flint or tand together, with a ve- 


hement fire. Peacham. 
2. A glaſs veſſel of any kind. Sbaleſp. 
3. A looking - glas; a mirrour, Dryden, 


GL E 
4. An Hour Gr ass. A glaſs uſed in mes: | 
ſuring time by the flux of ſand, Shateſp ; 
5. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in, Philly, 
6. The quantity of wine uſually contained 
in a glaſs. ; Taub 
7. A peripe ue glaſs, Dryer, 
GLASS. a.  Vitreous ; made of glass. 
Shakeſpeare, ; 
To GLASS. v. a, . 
t. To ſee as in a glaſs; to repreſent as in 
2 glaſs or mirrour, Stdner, 
2. To caſe in glaſs. Shateſpeare, 
3. To cover with glaſs ; to glaze, By, 
GLA'SSFURNACE, Fo [glaſs and furnace] 
A furnace in which glaſs is made by lique- 
faction. ; Lecle. 
GLA“ SSGAZ ING. a. [ glaſi and gazing, } 
Finical; often contemplating himſelf ina 
mirrour. 
A whorſon, glaſgax ing, ſuperſerviceable, 
finical rogue. Sbale pur 
GLA'SSGRINDER, . [ glaſs and grinder,] 
One whoſe trade is to poliſh and erinl 


glaſs, Boyie 
GLA'SSHOUSE. /. [ g/afs and boufe,} A 
houſe where glaſs is manufactured. 
| Addi a, 
GLA/SSMAN. ſ. [ glaſs and mar. ] Ore 
who ſells glaſs. | Swift, 
GCLA/SSMETAL, . [ g/aſs and metal] Glat 
in fufion, Baer, 
GLA/SSWORK. /. [ glaſs and werk.] Ma- 
nufactory of glaſs. Baem, 
GLA'SSWORT. /. A plant. Milly. 
GLA'SSY, 3. [from plafs.] 
1. Made of glaſs; vitreouss Baum. 
2. Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or 


luſtre, or brittleneſs. Sandys. 

GLA/STONBURY Torn. ſ. A ſpecies of 
Mevpr as. 

GLAUCO/MA, .. 1 lauen, 
French.] A fault in the eye, which 
changes the cryſtalline humour into 4 
greviſh colour. _ Quny, 

GLAVE. ſ. [ glaive, French. ] A bread 
ſword ; a falchion. | Fairfax. 

To GLA'/VER. v. n. [ glave, Wellh, fat. 
tery.] To flatter; to wheedle. L Era, 

To GLAZE, v. a, [ To glaſs, only acc 
dentally varied. ] 

1. To furniſh with windows of glaſs. Farm. 
2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do tht 
earthen ware. | 8 

3. To overlay with ſomething ſhining and 
pellucid. Grew, 

GLA/ZIER. /. [corrupted from glafer.) One 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs — 

GLEAD. ſ. A buzzard hawk ; 3 ſite, 


GLEAM. ,. [ zelioma, Saxon. ] Sudden 
in ieht ; luſtre; brightneſs. = 
dot of light ; luſtre; Spenſer, Min 


91 


To GLEAM. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation. 
Thimſon, 
2, To ſhine, Thomſon. 
GLE'/AMY, a. [ from gleam. ] Flaſhing ; 
darting ſudden coruſcations of light. Pope. 
To GLEAN. v. @. [glaner, French, ] 
1. To gather what the gatherers of the 
harveſt leave behind. Dryden. 
2. To gather any thing thinly ſcattered. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
CLEAN. ſ. [from the verb.] Collection 
made laboriouſly by flow degrees, Dryden. 
GLE/ANER. /. [from glean.] 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. 
Thomſon. 
2. One who gathers any thing ſlowly and 
_ laboriouſly. 3 
GLE'ANING. .. [from glean.] The act of 


gleaning, or thing gleaned, Atterbury. 
CLEBE. /. ſgleba, Latin. ] 
1. Turf; foil; ground, Dryden. 


2, The land pofleſſed as part of the reve- 
nue of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Spelman. 
GLE/BOUS. a. from glebe.] Turfy. 
GLE/BY. a. [from glebe.] Turf. Prior. 
GLEDE. /. I ʒlidagirde, Saxon.] A kite, 
Deuteronomy. 
CLEE. /. [zlizze, Saxon.] Joy; merri- 
ment; gayety. Gay. 
GLEED. ſ. [from glopan, Saxon, to glow. ] 
A hot glowing coal. 
CLE'EFUL, a, [. ghee and full, ] Gay; 
merry; cheerful, Shakeſpeare. 
GLEEK. /. [ ʒzlizze, Saxon.] Muſick ; or 
muſician, Shakeſpeare, 
To GLEEK. v. a, [ glizman, in Saxon, ] 
To ſneer; to gibe ; to droll upon. 


| 5 Shakeſpeare. 

To GLEEN, v. . To ſhine with heat or 
poliſh, Prior. 
CLEET. . | g1van, Saxon.] A ſanious 


00ze ; a thin ichor running from a ſore, 

| Wiſeman, 
To GLEET, v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To drip or 00ze with a thin ſanious li- 
quor. | Wiſeman. 
2, To run ſlowly, Cbeyne. 
CLERTV. a. [from gleet.] Ichory; thin- 
ly ſanious. Wiſeman. 
GLEN, /. [ gleann, Erſe, J A valley; a 
dale, Spenſer, 
CLEW, /. [ glaten, Latin.] A viſcous ce- 
ment made by diſſolving the ſkins of ani- 
8 in boiling water, and drying the 
Helly, 
CLIB. a. [from x. Skinner. ] 

1. Smooth; ſlippery ; ſo formed as to be 
WY moved, Barnet, 
2. Smooth; voluble. Shakeſpeare, 
GLIB. / Thick curled buſh of ies, Hud 
n the eyes, Sper;ſer, 
OL, 4, ; 


GLO 
To GLIB. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
caſtrate. Shakeſpeare. 
GLIBLY, ad. [from glib.] Smoothly ; vo- 
lubly, - Government of the Tongue, 
GLIVBNESS. /. [from glib.] Smoovthneſs ; 
ſlipperineſs. Cbapman. 
To GLIDE. v. . [Flidan, Saxon, ] 
1. To flow gently and ſilently. Fairfax, 
2. To pals gently and without tumult. 
; Dryden, 
3- To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 
| Milton. 
GLIDE. /. [from the verb.] Lapſe; act 
or manner of paſſing ſmoothly. 
Shakeſpeare, 
GLVDER, g. [from glide, ]. One that glides, 
: Spenſer. 
GLIKE. /. [ Sliz, Saxon, See GLERE. 1 
A ſneer; a ſcoff. Shakeſpeare. 
To GLYVMMER. v. u. [ glimmer, Daniſh.] 
1. To ſhine faintly, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To be perceived imperfectly; to appear 


faintly, Witton, _ 
GLIMMER,. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Faint ſplendour ; weak light. 

2. A kind of foſſil. Ncodeoard. 
GLIMpoE. /. [glimmen, Dutch. ] 

1. A weak faint light. Locke. 

2. A quick flaſhing light, Milton. 

3. Tranſitory luſtre. Dryden. 

4. Short fleeting enjoyment. Prior. 


5. A ſhort tranſitory view, Hakewill, 
6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance, 
Shakeſpeare. 

To GLISTEN, v. 2. [glittan, German, ] 
To ſhine; to ſparkle with light. Thomſon. 

To GLISTER, v. 2. | glifteren, Dutch.] To 
ſhine; to be bright, fenſer. 

GLVSTER. /. See CLYSTER, 

To GLITTER. v. . [Flixinian, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhine ; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam. 
| Granville, 
2. To be ſpecious ; to be ſtriking. 

Decay of Piety. 

GLVTTER, ſ. [from the verb.] Luſtre; 
bright ſhow, Collier. 

GLVY/TTERAND. Shining; ſparkling. 

GLI'TTERINGLY. ad. | from glitter. 1 
With ſhining luſtre, 

To GLOAR, v. a. [gloeren, Dutch.] To 
ſquint; to look aſkew. Skinner « 

To GLOAT, v. u. To caſt ſide-glances as 
a timorous lover. Rowe, 

GLO'BARD. /.. [ from glaw. ] A glow- 
worm, 

GLO'BATED. a, [| from: g/obe. ] Formed 
in ſhape of a globe; ſpherical ; ſpheroi- 
dical. 

GLOBE. /. [globe, French; globus, Latin. J 
1. A ſphere; a ball; a round body; a 

body of which every part of the ſurface is 
at the ſame diſtance from the centre. 

3 H 2. The 
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2. The terraqueous ball. Steprey. 
3- A ſphere in which the various regions 
ot the earth are geographically depicted, 
or in which the conſtellations are laid 
dewn according to their places in the ſky, 

i Creech, 
4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a circle. 

f Milton. 

GLOBE Amaranth, or ever/:ftirg flower, f. 

GLOBE Day. ſ. A kind of flower, 

LOBE Fi. ſ. A kind of orbicular fiſh. 

GLOBE Tie. ſ. A plant, Miller, 

GLOBO'SE. a. [ glebeſus, Latin.] Sphe i- 
cal; round. Milton. 

GLOBO SITY. /. 3 globoſe,] Spheri- 
city; ſphericalneſs. Ray. 

GLO*'BOUS. a. [ glebeſus, Latin.] Spke- 
rical; round. ä Milton. 

GLOBULAR, 43. | givbuſus, Latin, ] In 
form of a ſmall ſphere ; round; ſpherical. 

Grew. 

GLO'BUL ARTA. ſ. [Lat. globulaire, Fr.] 
A floſculous flower, conſiſting of many 
florets. Miller. 

GLO'BULE. ſ. [g/obule, Fr. globulus, Lat.] 
Such a ſmall particle of matter as is of a 
globular or ſpherical figure, as the red par- 

. ticles of the blcod, Newton, 

GLO'BULOUS. a. [from g/:bule.] In form 
of a ſmall ſphere z round, Boyle, 

To GLO MERATE. v. a. [g/:mero, Lat.] 
1. To gather into a ball or ſphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. Bacon, 

GLO'MEROUS. @a, | glemereſus, Latin. 
Gathered into a ball or ſphere. 

CLOOM. ſ. [ʒlomanz, Saxon, twilight. ] 
1. Impertfect darkneis ; diſmalneſs; ob- 
ſcurity; defect of light. Milton. 
3. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavincſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. 

To GLOOM. . . [from the noun, } 

1. To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight, 


Spenſer, 

2. Tobe cloudy; to be dark, peu 

3. To be melancholy ; to be fullen, 
GLOC/MILY. ad. {trom gloomy. ] 

1. Obſcurely; dimly; without perfect 

light; diſmally. 

2. Sullenly; with cloudy aſpect; with 

dark intentions; not cheerfully, Dryden, 
GLOO'MINESS. /. [from gloomy.] 

1. Want of light; obſcurity; imperfect 

licht; diſmalneſs. 

2. Want of cheerfulneſs; cloudineſs of 

look, Collier. 
GLOO/MY. 3. [from gloom.] 

1. Obſcure; imperfectly illuminated; al- 

moſt dark. Dryden. Pepe. 

2 Dark of complexion. Milton. 


. Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look ;- 


h-evy of heart. 
GLO'RIED, 2. [from gory. ] IIluſtrious; 
henouralle, 3 Million. 


0 


GCLORIFICA'TION. ſ. [ glor cation, Fr, 
fiom glorify.] The act of giving glory. 

; - Ta ler. 

To GLORIFY, v. a. [gloriper, Freneh.] 

1. To procur? honour or praiſe to cone, 

Daniel, 

2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip, ' 


i 8 Hooker, 
3. To praiſe z to honour ; to extol. 


4. To exalt to glory or dignity, Rem, 
GLO RIOUS. 2. [g ,,, Latin.) 

1. Boaſtful; proud; haughty; oſtentati. 

ous. Bacon. 

2. Noble; illuſtrious; excellent. 
GLO'RIOUSLY. ad. rom glerieus.] No- 


bly ; ſplendidly ; illuttriouſſy. Pope. 
GLO'RY. /. Igleria, Latin.) 

1. Praiſe paid in adoration, Lite, 

2. The felicity of heaven preparca for 

thoſe that pleaſe God, Pſalms, 


3. Honour; praiſe ; fame; renown ; ce. 


lebrity. Sidney, 
4. Splendour; magnificence, © Mathew. 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs, Pepe, 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the 
heads of ſaints in picture. South, 


7. Pride; boaſtfulneſs ; arrogance, Vid. 
$. Generous pride, Hierq. 
To GLO RV. v. . Iglarier, Latin.] To 
boaſt in; to be proud of. idrey, 
To GLOSE. v. a, To flatter; to col- 
logue. 
GLOSS. ſ. [yawooa; gloſe, French. ] 
1. A ſcholium ; a comment. Daria, 
2. An interpretation artfully ſpecious; a 


ſpecious repreſentation, Hooker, 

3. Superficial luſtre. Pacon, Chapman, 
To GLOSS. . . [gleſer, Fr.] N 

1. To comment. Dryer, 

2. To make {ly remarks, Prier. 
Jo GLOSS, v. a. 

1. To explain by comment. Denne. 


2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or re- 
preſentation. ; Hecker, 
3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre, 
Dryder, 
GLO'/SSARY. / [z/:farium, Latin.] A 
dictionary of obſcure or antiquated words. 
Stilling fleet, 
CLOSSA/TOR. ,. [gl:fatcur, French. I A 
writer of glofles ; a commentator, lift. 
GLO'SSER. ſ. [glefſarius, Latin. 
1. A ſchohaſt ; a commentator. 
2. A poliſher. 
GLO'/SSINESS. /. [from g-. Smooth 
poliſh ; ſuperficial luſtre, al, 
GLO/SSOGRAPHER, ,. I d a 
y:aqv.] A ſcholiaſt 5 a commentator. | 


GCLO'SSOGRAPHY. /. [pawron and ** 
o.] The writing of commentariess. 
GLO'SSY. a. [ from gl.] Shining; 


GLOVE, 


{moothly poliſhed, 


6 U 


GLOVE. /. [ʒlope, Sax on.] Cover of the 
hands. Drayton. 
To GLOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
"cover as with a glove. Cleaveland. 
CLOVER. /. [ from glove, ] One whoſe 
trade is to make or ell gloves. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
To GLOUT. v. n. To pout; to look 
{ullen, Chapman, 


To GLOW. „ n. [x'opan. Saxon. ] 
1. To be heated 10 as to ſhine without 


flame, | Hakewill, 
2. To burn with vehement heat, Smith. 
3. To feel heat of budy. Addiſon. 
4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. 

7 Milton. 
6. To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of 
tancy. Prior. 


6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. Shadwell, 
To GLOW, v. a, To make hot fo as to 
ſhine, Shakeſpeare, 
GLOW. /. {from the verb.] — 
1. Shining heat. 
2. Vehemence of paſſion. 
3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. 
Shakeſprare. 
CLO'W-WORM. . [glow and worm, ] A 
ſmall creeping inſe& with a luminous tail. 
| Waller, 
To GLOZE, v. n. [zlepan, Saxon. 
1. To flatter ; to wheedle ; to infinuate 


to fawn, Szuth, 

2. To comment. Shakeſpeare. 
CLOZ E. ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Flattery ; inſinuation. Shakeſpeare. 

2, Specious ſhow ; gloſs, Sidney. 


GLUE. ſ. [Ig i, Fr.] A viſcous body com- 
monly made by boiling the ſkins of ani- 
mals to a gelly; a cement. Blackmore, 

To GLUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To join with a viſcous cement. £ccluf, 
2, To hold together, Newton, 
3. To join; to unite ; to inviſcate, 

Tilletſon. 

CLC“ EBOILER. ,. [glue and boil,J One 
whoſe trade is to make glue. 

GLUVER, f. [from glue.] One who ce- 
ments with glue, | 

GCLUM, 3. [A low cant word.] Sullen 
ſtubbornly grave. Guardian. 

To GLUT, v. a. [engloutir, French; glu- 
tio, Lat.] 

1. To ſwallow; to devour, Milton. 
2. To cloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency, 
| Bacon. 
3. To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. 


4. To overfill; to load, Arbuthnot. 
5. To ſaturate, Boyle, 
GLUT. /. [from the verb.] 8 
I, That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
Milton, 
2, Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety. 
5 Milton, 


GO 


3. More than enough; overmuch, 
x Ben, Fobnſon, 
4. Any thing that fills up a paflage. 


Woodavard, - 


GLU/TINOUS, a. | glatineux, French. ] 
Gluey ; viſcous ; tenacious, Bacon, 
GLU'TINOQUSNESS, /. [from glutinous, ] 
Viſcoſity ; tenacity, Cheyne, 
GLU!'TTON, /. [glauton, French. ] 
1. One who indulges himſelf too much in 
eating. Prior. 
2, One eager of any thing to exceſs, 
Cocoley. 
To GLU'/TTONISE, v. a, [from glutton,] 
To play the glutton, | 
GLU'TTONOUS, a, Giving to exceſſive 
feeding, Raleigh, 
GLU/TTONOUSLY, ad. With the vora- 
city of a glutton, 
GLUTTONY. /. | glutonnie, Fr.] Excefs 
of eating; luxury of the table, Arbutbnot. 
GLU'Y, a. [from glue, |] Viſcous; tena- 
cious; glutinous, 
GLYNN. ſ. | Iriſh, ] A hollow between 
two mountains, Spenſer. 
To'GNAR. v. n. [znynnan, Saxon, } 
To GNARL, $ To growl; to murmur ; to 
ſnarl. | | Spenſer, 
GNA'RLED. a. Knotty, Shakeſpeare. 
To GNASH, v. a. | knaſchen, Dutch, ] To 


ſtrike together; to claſh, Dryden, 
To GNASH, v. 7. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. Mat, 


2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth, 
Milton. 
GNAT. ſ. [ FZnær, Saxon. 
1. A ſmall winged ſtinging inſect. 
Shakeſprare. 
2, Any thing proverbially ſmall. 


The beeflower, | 
GNA'TSNAPPER, /. [gnat and ſnap.] A 

bird ſo called, Hakewill, 
To GNAW. v. a, [ Fnezan, Saxon, ] 

1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 

corroſion. Dryden. 

2. To bite in agony or rage. Shakeſpeare, 


3. To wear away by biting. Jandys, 
4. To fret; to waſte; to corrode, 
5. To pick with the teeth. Dryden, 


To GNAW. v. n, To exerciſe the teeth. 
Shakeſpeare, 
GNA'WER. ſ. [from gnaw.] One that 
gnaws, 
GNO'MON, f. C jor. ] The hand or 
pin of a dial. Harris, Brown. 
GNO'/MONICKS. ſ. [prowoiun,] A ſei- 
ence which teaches to find the juſt pro- 
portion of ſhadows for the conſtruction of 
all kinds of ſun and moon dials, 
To GO. v. 7. pret. I went; I bave gone, 
Zan, Saxon. ] 
1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep, Shak. 
3 H 2 2. To 
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2. To move; not ſtand ſtill. Matthew, 
3. To walk ſolemnly. Hooker. 
4. To walk leiſurely, not run. Shakeſp. 


5. To travel; to journey a-foot. Milton. 
6. To proceed ; to make a progreſs. 
Dryden. 

7. To remove from place to place. 

Shakeſteare. 
8. To depart from a place; to move from 
à place, | C:vley, 
9. To move or paſs in any manner, or to 
any end. Herbert. 
10. To paſs in company with others. 


| | Temple. 
11. To proceed in any courſe of liſe good 
or bad. Ezekiel, 
12. To proceed in mental operations. 
: Digby. 
13. To take any road. Deuteronc my. 


14. To march in a hoſtile or warlike men- 
ner. Shakeſpeare, 
T5. To change ftate or opinion for better 


or worſe, Knolles. 
16. To apply one's ſelf, Bentley, 
17. To have recourſe to, 1 Cor. 
18. To be about to do. Locke, 


19. To ſhift ; to paſs life not quite well. 


Lecke, 

26. To decline; to tend towards death or 
ruin. | Shakeſpeare. 
21. To be ia party or deſign, Dryden. 
22. To eſcape. 2 Mac. 
23. To tend to any act. Shakeſpeare. 
24. To be uttered. Addiſon, 


25. To be talked of ; to be known, 


Addiſon, 
26. To paſs ; to be received, Sidney. * 
27. To move by mechaniſm, Otevay. 
28. To be in motion from whatever 5 0 
Shakeſpeare, 
29. To move in any direction. 
Shakeſpeare. 
30. To flow; to-paſs; to have a courſe. 
Dryden. 
31. To have any tendency, Dryden. 


32. To be in aftate of compact or part - 
nerſhip. L'Eftrange. 
33. To be regulated by any method; to 


roceed upon principles, Spratt, 
24. To be pregnant, Sh. keſpeare, 
35. To paſs ; not to remain. uCges; 


36. To paſs ; not to be retained, Shakef, 
37. To be expended. Felton. 
38. To be in order of time or place. 


Watts, 
39- To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Locke, 

40, To extend to conſequences. 
L'Efrange. 
41. To reach by effects. Wilkins, 
42. To extend in meaning, Dryden, 
g to reach 


. ſpread ; to be diſperſed ; 


Zate. GOAL. /. Igaule, French. ] 
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44+ To have influence; to be of weight, 
| ; Tem le, 
45. To be rated one with another; i be 
conſidered with regard to greater or leſs 
_ worth, : Arbuthnot, 
46. To contribute ; to conduce ; to con- 
cur. : Collier. 
47. To fall out, or terminate ; to ſucceed, 
: Bacon, 
43. To be in any ſtate, 1 Chron, 
49. To proceed in train or conſequence, 


Shakeſpeare, 
50. To Go about, To attempt; to endea- 
vour. Shakeſpeare, 


51. To Go aſide. To err; to deviate from 


the right. Numbers, 
52. To Go between, To interpoſe; to 
moderate between two, Shakeſpeare, 


53. To Go by. To paſs away unnoticed, 
Shakeſpeare, 
54. To Go by, To find or get the con- 
cluſion. Milton, 
55. To Go by. To obſerve as a rule. 
Sharp, 
56. To Go down, To be ſwallowed ; to 
be received, not rejected, Dryden, 
57. To Go in and out, Todo the buſineſs 
of life. Palms, 
58. To Go in and cut. To be at liberty, 


Jobn. 
59. St off. To die; to go out of life; 
to deceaſe, 


Tatler, 
60. To Go off. To depart from a poſt, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To make attack. 
Ben. Johnſon, 
62. To Go en, To proceed. Sidney. 
63. To Go cover, To revolt; to betake 
himſelf to another party. Swift. 
64. To Go our, To go upon any expedi- 
tion, Shakeſpeare, 
65. To Go out, To be extinguithed. 
Bacon, 
66, To Go through, To perform through- 
ly ; to execute, | Sidrey. 
67. To Go through. To ſuffer; to under- 
go. Arbut brot. 
GO-TO. interje?, Come, come, take the 
right courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. 


61. To Go *. 


Spenſer, 
GO-BY, ſ. Deluſion; artifice ; arcum- 
vention. Collier, 


GO-CART. /. [ge and cart.] A machine 
in which children are incloſed to teach 
them to walk, ; Prior. 

GOAD. . I z, Saxon. ]“ A pointed in- 
ſtrument with which cxen are driven for- 
ward, ; | Pape. 

To GOA. v. 4. ſ from the noun.] 

1. To prick or drive with a goad. 


2. To incite; to fiimulate; to inftigate. 
| Dryden, 


p- The 


GOD 


'GOL 


1. The landmark ſet up to bound a race, GCO/DHEAD. ſ. [from god. 


Milton. 


2. The ſtarting poſt. Dryden. 
„, The final purpoſe; the end to which a 


deſign tends. Pope. 


ſewed upon cloth. : . 
GOAT. J [ Zex, Saxon. ] A ruminant ani- 


1. Godſhip; deity z divinity; divine na- 
ture. Milton. 


2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs. 
Dryden. 


| 8 
00 AR. . [ goror, Welſh, J Any edging GO/DLESS. a. [from god.] Without ſenſe 


of duty to God; atheiftical ; wicked; irre- 


ligious; impious, Hooker. Dryden. 


mal that ſeems a middle ſpecies between GO DLIKE. a. | god and /ike, ] Divine 


deer and ſheep, Peacbam, 


reſembling a divinity, Milton. 


GO'ATBEARD. ,. [ goat and beard, ] A GOYDLING, /. [ from ged.] A little divi- 


plant. Miller. 
GOA/TCHAFER, ſ. A kind of beetle. 
GOA/THERD. /. [zax and hyd, Saxon. ] 
One whoſe employment is to tend goats. 


Spenſer, 


GOA/TMARJORAM. C CEA. GO!DLY. a. [from god.] 


GOATS Rue. /. A plant. ; 
GCOATS-THORN. f. A plant. Miller. 


GOA TISH. a. [from geat.] Reſembling a GO/DLY, ad, Piouſly ; righteouſly, 


goat in rankneſs, or Juſt, More. 


nity, Dryden, 


GO/DLINESS. ,. [from gedly.] 


1. Piety to God. 8 
2. General obſervation of all the duties 
preſcribed by religion. Hooker, 


1. Pious towards God, Common Prayer, 
2. Good; rightcous ; religious. Pſalms, 


Hooker. | 


COB. /. [gebe, French.] A ſmall quantity. GO'DLYHEAD. Ef from godly, ] Good- 


L*Eftrange. 


neſs ; righteouſneſs, penſer, 


GOBBET, /. [gebe, French. ] A mouth- GO/D-MOTHER. /. [20d and mother.] A 
ful. 


Sandys's Travels. 

To GO/BBET, v. a, To ſwallow at a mouth- 
ful. | 
To GO/'BBLE. v. a. [ geber, French. ] To 
ſwallow haſtily with tumult and noiſe. 
GO/BBLER, /. I from gebe.] One that 


devours in haſte, 


woman who has become ſponſor in bap- 
tiſm, 


L*Eftrange. GO'DSHIP. / [ from ged.] The rank or 


character of a god ; deity ; divinity. 
Prior. 


Prior. GO/DSON. ſ. [gd and ſon.] One for whom 


one has been ſponſor at the font, 


Shakeſpeare, 


GO-BETWEEN. ſ. [go and between, ] One CO'DWARD. a, To Godward is toward 


that tranſacts buſineſs by running between 

two parties, 
GO'BLET. /. I gobelet, French, | A bowl, 

or cup. Denham. 
GO/BLIN, /. French; gobelina.] 


GO/DYELD. 
GO/DYIELD. ſhield or protect.] 


God. 


Shakeſpeare, GO/DWIT. /. [ gow, good, and pixa, Sax.] 


A bird of particular delicacy. Cooley. 
ad. | corrupted from God 


1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a GOE/L, 4. [ Sole n, Saxon. ] Yellow. 


frightfu! phantom. Locle. 
2. A fairy; an elf, 
GOD. / [ ʒod, Saxon, which likewiſe ſig- 
nifies good. ] 
1. The Supreme Being. FJobn. 
2. A falſe god; an idol. 
3. Any perſon or thing deified or too much 
honoured, 


to exalt to divine honours, 
COD. CHILD. ſ. [god and child.] A term of 
ſpiritual relation ; one for whom one be- 
came ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed to 
ſee educated as a Chriſtian. 
CO'D-DAUGHTER. /. [god and daugbter.] 


Shakeſpeare, GO'ER. ſ. [from go.] 


1. One that goes; a runner. Shakeſpeare, 
2, A walker; one that has a gait or man- 
ner of walking good or bad. Weitton, 


Shakeſpeare, To GO'GGLE. v. n. To look aſquint. 


Hudibras, 


- Shakeſpeare. GO'GGLE-EYED. a. rcezl ezen, Saxon. ]. 
Jo GOD. v. a. [from the noun.] To deify ; 
Shakeſpeare. GO/ING. /. [from go.] 


Squint-eyed ; not looking ſtraight, 


1. The a& of walking. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Pregnancy. Grezo, 
3. Departure, Milton, 


GO/LA. ſ. The ſame with CYyMATIUM, 


Spectator. 


A girl for whom one became ſponſor in GOLD. ſ. [old, Saxon; golud, riches, 


baptiſm, | 
GO'DDESS. ſ. [from god.] A female di- 
vinity, Dryden, 
GO'/DDESS-LIKE. a. Reſembling a god- 
deſs, Pope, 
CO/D-FATHER. /. [goed and father.] The 
ſpenſor at the font, © Bacon, 


Welſh. 

1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, 
the moſt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt 
fixed of all bodies ; not to be injured either 
by air or fire, and ſeeming incorruptible. 
It is ſoluble by means of ſea-falt z but is 
injured by no other ſalt, Gold is — 
| * 


Tuſſer. 
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GON 


ly found native, and very rarely in 4 ſtate 
of ore. Native gold is eldom found pure, 
. but has almoſt conftantly ſilver with it. 
Cold duſt, or native geld, in ſmall maſſes, 
is med among the ſand of rivers in many 
parts of the world. Hill. Bacon. 
2. M ney. ; Stateſfeare. 
GO'LDBEA ER. ſ. [golf and bear. ] One 
whole occupation is to beat or foliate gold. 
; Boyle. 
GO'LDBEATER's Skin. ſ. The inteſtinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay be- 
tween the leaves of their metal while they 
beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced 
thin, and made fit to apply to cuts or ſmall 
ſh weunds. . unnecy. 
GCO'LDBOUND. 3. | gold and Bound] En- 
compafled with old. Shakeſpeare. 
GOLDEN. #2. [from gold.] 
1. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. 
Dryden. 
2. Shiaing; bright; ſplendid; reſplen- 
dent. N Crafhaw, 
3. Yellow ; of the colour of gold. 
: Mortimer, 
4. Excellent; valuable, Dryden. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. 
9 bakeſpeare, 
GOLDEN Saxrifrave. ſ. [cbryſoplenium.] 
GO'LDENLY. ad. | from golden, ] De- 
hehrfully ; ſplendidly. Stakeſpeare. 
GOLDFINCH. [ zol'>panc, Saxon. | A 
finging bird, called in Staffordſhire a proud 
taylor. Carew, 
CO'LDFINDER. /. | gell and fad. ] On 
who finds gold. A term ludicrouſly appli- 
ed to thoſe that empty jakes. Swift, 
GO'LDHAMMER. /. A kind of bird, 
GO'LDING. . A fort of apple. 
GO/LDNEY. f. A fort of fiſh. 
GO'LDPLEASURE. /. An herb. 
GO/LDSIZE, . A glue of a golden colour. 
Fe icham. 
GC'LDSMITH. ſ. Sold and pur, Sax, ] 
1. One who manufactures gold. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2, A banker; one who keeps money for 
ethers in his hands. Swift, 
GO/LDYLOCKS. . | coma aura, Latin. 
A plant. Miller. 
GOLL. /. Hands; paws, Sidney, 
GOME. ſ. The black and oily greaſe of a 
cart-wheel. Bailey. 
COH HOSIS. ſ. A particular form of ar- 
ticulation. W.ſeman, 
GO'NDOL A. ſ. gende, French. ] A boat 
much uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. 


Sperſer. 
GONDOLVER. ſ. [from gn dola.] A boat- 
man. Sale C.. 


GONE. part. preter. [from ge. 
1. Advanced; forward in pregreſs. Swif?, 


17. Confirmed 3 atteſted ; valid. 


G O O 


2. Ruined ; undone, Shakeſpeare 
3. Paſt. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Loſt; departed. Holder 
5. Dead; departed from life, Oldban, 


GONNFALON. 7 /. ? 
GONNFANON. © xa nar ag 


enſign ; a ſtandard. 
Milton, 


GONORRHOF/A. , Lb and jev.] 4 


morbid running of venereal hurts, 


Nod. N 
GOOD. a, comp. better, ſuperl. bf, 7 wn 


Saxon 5 goed, Dutch, ] 
1. Having ſuch phyſical qualities as are ex- 


pected or deſired. Dryden 
2. Proper; fit; convenient. Haan. 
3. Uncorrupted ; undamaged, Lite, 
4. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. Prior, 
5. Medicinal; ſalutary. Bacon. 
6. Pleaſant to the taſte. Ba on. 
7. Complete; full. - Addiſon, 
8. Uſeful ; valuable, Collier, 


9. Sound; not falſe ; not fallacious. 

; Arterbury, 
10. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held, 
Motton. 
Smith, 
12. Having the qualities deſired; ſuffci. 
ent ; not too little, Clarendon, 
13. Well qualified; not deficient, Lace. 
14. Skilful ; ready; dexterous, Seth. 
15. Happy; proſperous, Pſalms, 
16. Honourable, _ Pepe, 
I7. Cheerful ; gay, Pope to Seoift, 
18. Conſiderable; not ſmall though not 
very great. Bator. 
19. Elegant; decent; delicate. With 
breeding. Addi in. 
20. Real; ſerious; earneſt. Shakeſp, 


21, Having moral qualities, ſuch as are 


withed ; virtuous, Matthew, 
22. Kind; ſoft; benevolent, Sidney, 
23. Favourable ; loving, 1 San. 


24. Companienable ; ſociable; merry. 
Clarendin, 
25. Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubious, Sing, 
26. In Goop time. Not too faſt, Cillizr, 
27. In Goop „tb. Really; ſeriouſly, 
Shakeſpearts 
28, Goop [| To make, ] To keep; to 
maintain; not to give up; not to abandon, 
Clarendon 
29. Good [To make.] To perform; to 
confirm, Waller, Smalriage, 
30. Goop [Ts make, ] To fupply. 
L'Effrarge, 


GOOD. /. 


1. That which phyfically contributes to 
happineſs; the contrary to evil. Shateſp. 
2. Proſperity ; advancement, Hen. Jel nſen, 
3. Earneſt ; not jeſt. L'Eftrarge, 


4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are defirable ; 
Milton. South, 
600. 


virtue ; righteoutnels, 


G O R 


GOOD. ad. : 
1, Well; not ill; not amiſs, 
2. 41 Goon, No worſe. 
COOD. interjection. Well; right. Shakeſp, 
(00/D-CONDITIONED, 4. Without ill 
qualities or ſymptoms. Sharp, 
000D-NOW. interjefion, 
1. In good time; a low word, Shakeſp. 
2. A loft exclamation of wonder. Dryden. 
GO/ODLINESS. ,. [from goodly.] Beauty; 
grace; elegance. Sidney. 
CO/ODLY, a, [from good.] 
1. Beautiful; graceful ; fine; ſplendid. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2, Bulky ; ſwelling z affectedly tutgid. 
3 Dryden. 


3. Happy; defireable ; gay. Spenſer, 
GOO/DLY. ad. Excellently. Spenſer. 


GOODMAN. ſ. [good and man.] 
1, A ſlight appellation of civility. Shak, 
2, A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 

Sbateſpeare. 

GO/ODNESS. /. { frem good. ] Dehreable 
qualities either moral or phyfical, Hooker, 

COODS. .. [from good. ] 
1, Moveables in a houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wares; freight; merchandiſe, 

; 5 Raleigh. 

COO'DY. /. [corrupted from good <vife.] A 
low term of ciyilicy uſed to mean perſons. 

Swift, 


COOSE, /. plural e Zo. Saxon. ] 


for fooliſhneſs, : Peacbam. 
2. A taylor's ſmoothing iron. =Shakeſp. 
CO'OSEBERRY. /. [ gooſe and Berry] A 


tree and fruit, 


COOSEFOOT. ſ. | chenopedium, Lat, 


orach, £ 
COU'OSEGRASS, ſ. Clivers ; an herb. 
"Bi Mortimer, 
RBELLY, ſ. [from gon, dung, and 
bely.] A 2 ; a ſwelliffg belly, 
CO'RBELLy D. 3. [from gerbelly.] Fat; 
bigbellied. : Shakeſpeare, 
| CORD. /. An inſtrument of gaming. 
| "> Warburton, 
CORE, | 


J. [zone, Saxon. 
1. Blood, = 7. Spenſer, 


2, Blood clotted or congealed, Millon. Denb. 
CORE, v. a, ze bean, Saxon. ] 


] Wild 
Miller. 


1, To ſtab; to pierce. Shakeſpeare, 

2. To pierce. Dryden. 
CORGE, . [ gorge, French. 

1. The throat; the ſwallow. Sidney, 


| 2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed, 
| To GORGE. v. n. [ gorger, French. ] 
3 to glut; to 
Audi on. 
fi/Þ has gorged the 


1, To fill up to the throat 
latiate, 


2. To ſwallow ; as, the 
bk, 


1. A large water-fowl proverbially noted 


Serſer, 


G O F 


CORGEOUS. a. [| gorgias, old French, J 
Fine; glittering in various colours; ſhowy, 
Milton, 
CO'RGEOUSLY, ad. | from gorgecus. 
Splendidly ; magnificently ; finely. 
Witton. 
CO'RGEOUSNESS. /. | from gorpeaus. ] 
Splendour; magnificence ; ſhow. 
GCO/RGET. g. [from gorge. } The piece of 
armour that defends the throat. 
Sbaleſpcare. Krelles, Hudibras, 
GO'RGON. f. | y0;93w } 4 monſter with 
ſnaky hairs, of which the fight turned be- 
holders to ſtone z any thing ugly or horrid, 


: Dryden. 
GOHRMAND. /. | gourmand, French. } A 
greedy eater, | 
To GO'RMANDIZE. v. n. | from germand.] 

To feed ravenouſſy. | 
CO'RMANDIZER, ſ. [from the verb. A 
voracious eater. + 
GCORSE. . [xonp, Saxon.] Furz; a thick 
prickly ſhrub. 7 
GO'RY. a. [from pore. ] f 
1. Covered with congealed blood. Spenſer. 
2. Bloody; murtherous ; fatal. Shakeſp, 
GO'SHAWK, /. | gop, gooſe, and papoc, 
a hawk, ] A hawk of a large kind. 
5 Fairfax, 
GO'/SLING, .. [from gorſe. ] | 
1. A young goole ; a gooſe not yet full 
grown, Stoifts 
2. A cat's tail on nut-trees and pines, 
GOSPEL. /. [oder rel, or Cod's or good 
tidings; tvayytno.] 
1. God's word; the holy book of the 
Chriſtian revelation. Waller. 
2. Divinity; theology. | 
To GO'SPEL. v. n. | from the noun.] To 
fill with ſentiments of religion, Shake(p, 
GO'SPELLER. ſ. from goſpel. ]J Follow- 
ers of Wicklif, who firſt aitempted a re- 
formation from popery, given them by the 
Papiſts in reproach. Rowe. 
GO/SSAMER. ſ. [goffipium, low Latin, J 
The down of plants, Shakeſpeares 
GOYSSIP, ſ. [from od and ryb, relation, 


Saxon. ] 

1. One who anſwers for the child in bap- 
tiſm. Davies. 
2. A tippling companion. Shakeſpeare, 


3. One who runs about tattling like wo- 

men at a lying- in. Dryden, 
To GOYSSIP. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. 

2. To be a pot-companion, Shakeſpeare, 


GO/SSIPRED. ſ. [g Mpry, from goſſip. ] 
Goſfſipred or compaternity, by the canon 


law, is a ſpiritual affinity, Davies. 

GO/STING, ſ. An herb, 
GOT. pret. [from the verb get.] Dryden, 
Knolles. 


GOT, part. Fall. of get. 
Ta ad CGO/TTEN, 


— Ee DNS — 


web * 
GO!TTEN, part. paſſ. of get. Temple, 
GOUD. /. Woad, a plant. 
To GOVE. v. 2. To mow; to put in a 
gove, goff, or mow. Tuſſer. 
To GO VERN. v. 4. [gerverner, French.] 
x. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. Spenſer. 
2. To regulate; to influence; to direct. 
Atterbary. 
3. To manage; to reftrain. Shakeſpeare, 
4. In grammar. ] To have force with re- 
gard to ſyntax: as, amo governs the accu- 
ſati ve caſe, 
5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 


ſhip. 
To GOVERN. v. n. To keep ſuperiority, 
Dryden. 

GO/VERNABLE. 4. [from govern.] Sub- 
miſſive to authority; ſubject to rule. 

_ Locke, 

GO'VERNANCE. .. [from govern. ] 
1. Government; rule; management, 

_ 1 Mac. ix. 
2. Control, as that of a guardian. Spenſer, 
Behaviour; manners. Obſolete, 

GG VERNANTE. /. [ gouvernante, Fr, ] 
A lady who has the care of young girls of 
quality. | 

GO/'VERNESS. ſ. I giuverneſſe, old Fr.] 
1. A female inveſted with authority. 

Shakeſpeare. 
2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care 
of young ladies. Clarendon. 
3. A tutoreſs ; an inftrutreſs ; a direct- 
refs. More. 

GOVERNMENT. ſ. | gouvernment, Fr.] 
1. Form of community with reſpect ta the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. 


Temple. 
22. An eſtabliſhment of legal authority. 
f ; | Dryden, 
3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
| Waller, 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Shakeſpeare, 


5. Manageableneſs ; compliance; obſequi- 
ouſneſs. Shakeſpcares 
6. Management of the limbs or body. 
Spenſer. 
7. [In grammar. ] Influence with regard to 
conſtruction. 
GO/VERNOUR. ſ. [ genverncur, French. ] 
xz. One who has the ſupreme direction. 
Hooker, 
2, One who is inveſted with ſupreme au- 
thority in a ſtate. South, 
3- One who rules any place with delegated 


and temporary authority. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man Shakeſpeare, 


> Hot; regulator; manager. James. 
GOUGE, /. French. ] A chiſſel having a 
tound edge. — Meoxon, 
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GRA 


COURD. ſ. A plant; a bottle, 
GOU/RDINESS, 1 "cog gourd. ] A ſwell. 

ing in a horſe's leg, Farrier's Dic 
GOU'RNET. ſ. A fiſn. 2 
GOUT, /. f gourte, French,] | 

7. The arthritis; a periodical diſesſe at WM . 

tended with great pain. Arbuthne 

2, [geutte, French.] A drop, Shakes, 
GOU J. [French.)] A taſte. -Weodwward 7 
oY CANE» fo | gout and wort.] An 
r | 
GO'UTY. a. [from gour.] 

1. Aſflicted or diſeaſed with the gout, 
Graunt, 


2. Relating to the gout, 
GOWN. /. [ gonna, Italian. ] 
1. A long upper garment, Abb, 
2. A weman's upper garment, Pepe, 
3- The long habit of a man dedicated ty 
arts of peace, as divinity, medicine, law, 


| Opener, 5 
4. The dreſs of peace. Dryder, 01 
GO'WNED. 3. {from gæton.] Dreffed in i (3 
gown. Dryazr, 
CO/WNMAN. /. [gown and man,] A man of 
devoted to the arts of peace. Rowe, 
To GRA'BBLE., v. 2. To grope. 7 
Arbuthnit, 
To GRA/BBLE. v. a. To lie proftrate a | 
the ground. | ; 
GRACE, /. | grace, French. ] 
1. Favour ; kindneſs. didi. GH 
2. Favourable influence of God on the hi- 
man mind, Milton. Common Prayer, 
3. Virtue ; effect of God's re 7 
2 
4. Pardon. 1 uy 
5. Favour conferred, Pin. 2 
6. Privilege. Dryden, GR 
7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to 
beſtow beauty. Prix, 2 
8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or un- g 
becoming. +3 Tal. 
9. Adventitious or e beauty. 2 
. Dnan. 4 
10. Natural excellence. Hoke, GR 
11. Embelliſhment ; recommendation; f 
beauty. | Dod. GR 
12. Single beauty. Dryaen, it 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt periec- CR 
tion. Shakeſpeare 8 
14. Virtue; goodneſs, Shale fen. f 
16. Virtue phyſical, Shake peart CR 
T The title-of a duke ; formerly of the 8 
king, meaning the ſame as your $0 Wn Gn 
or ycur clemency. * 90 
17, A ſhort prayer ſaid before and at CR 
meat, wa BP 
GRACE CUP. /. I grace and <p. ] I 7, 
cup or health drank after grace. Eur, 1. 
To GRACE. V, ds | : I Ty ö Ve 
8 2. 


unt, 


GRA 


1. To adorn; to dignify; to embelliſh, 


2 Hooker, 

2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of favour, 

Dryden. 

To favour. Dryden. 
CRA CED. a. [from grace. ] 

1. Beautiſul; graceful, Sidney, 

2. Virtuous; regular; chaſte. Shaxeſp. 


GRACEFUL. a. [from grace.] Beautiful 
with dignity. _ 
CRA'CEFULLY. ad. [from graceful.] Ele- 
gantly; with pleaſing dignity, Seorft, 
GRA'CEFULNESS. /. {from graceful. ] Ele- 
zancy of manner ; dignity with beanty. 
Dryden. 
GRA/CELESS, a. [from grace. ] Without 
grace; wicked ; abandoned. Spenſer. 
GRA'CES, ſ. Gcod graces for favour is ſel- 
dom uſed in the ſingular. Hudibras. 
GRA'CILE. a. [ gracilis, Latin. ] Slender ; 
ſmall. 
GRA!CILENT, a. gracilentus, Lat.] Lean, 
CRACLLITV. ,. [gracilitas, Latin. ] Slen- 
derne ſs. 


CRACIOUS. a. [gracieux, Fr.] 


1. Merciful; benevolent. South. 
2. Favourable; kind. 2 Kirgs, 
3. Acceptable; favoured. Clarendon. 
4. Virtuous; good, Shakeſpeare. 
5, Excellent. Hooker, 
b, Graceful ; becoming. Camden. 


CRA/CIOUSLY. ad. [from gracious, | 
1 Kindly ; with kind condeſcenſion. 


Dryden. 


2. In a pleaſing manner. 
CRA'CIOUSNESS, .. [from gracicus. ] 

1. Kind condeſcenſion. Clarendon. 

2. Pleaſing manner. 


CRADA!TION, ..- [gradation, French. ] 


1, Regular progreſs from one degree to 


another, ; L' Eftr ange. 
2, Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. To 

Shakeſpeare. 
3. Order; arrangement. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Regular proceſs of argument. South. 
CRADATORY, . [gradus, Latin. ] Steps 
from the cloiſter into the church, 
GRADIENT. 4. fgradiens, Latin. ] Walk- 
ing, Wilkins. 
CRA/DUAL. a. [graduel, French.] Pro- 
ceeding by degrees; advancing ſtep by 
ſtep. Milton. South, 
CRA/ DUAL. . [gradus, Latin. ] An order 
of ſteps. Dryden. 
CRADUA/LITY. . [from gradual.] Re- 
gular progreſſion. Brown, 


| CRADUALLY, ad, [from gradual.] By 


degrees; in regular progreſſion. Newton. 
To GRADUATE. D. a. [graduer, Fr.] 
1. To dignify with a degree in the uni- 


verſity, Corew., 
2. To "_ with degrees, Derbam. 
01. I, | 


Pope. 


G RA 


3. To raiſe to a higher plate in the ſcale 


© 


of metals. 


Boyle, 
4. To heighten ; to improve, 


Brown. 


GRADUATE. .. [gradue, French.] A man 


dignified with an academical degree. 
Bramſton. 


GRADUA'TION. /. [graduation, Fr. 


1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of de- 

grees. Grew, 
2. The act of conferring academical de- 
rees. 


8 
GRAFF. /. [See GRAVE. A ditch; a 


moar, | Clarendon, 
GRAFF. 7 /,. [greffe, French.] A ſmall 
GRAFT. branch inſerted into the ſtock 


To GRAFF. 
TO GRAFT. 


of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 
Raleigh. Pope. 


v. a. ſgreffer, French. ] 


1. Tc inſert a cyon or branch of one tree 

into the ſtock of another. Dryden, 

2, To propagate by inſertion or inoculation, 

Tuſer, 

3. To inſert into a place or body to which 

it did not originally belong. Romans, 
4. To fill with an adſcititious branch. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

5. To join one thing ſo as to receive ſup- 

port from another, Swift. 


GRA/FTER. from graf}, or graft.] One 


0 
1 


who propagates fruit by graftii g. Evelyn, 
RAIL. /. {from g:&e, French.] Small 
particles of any kind. Spenſer, 


RAIN. g. ſpgraine, French; granum, Lat.] 
1. A ſingle ſced ot cern. Shak:ſpeare. 
2. Corn. Dryden. 


3. The ſeed of any fruit, 
4. Any minute particle; any ſingle body. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phy- 
fick twenty make a ſcruple, and in Troy 
weight twenty-four make a peny weight ; 
a grain ſo named becauie it is ſuppoſed of 
equal weight with a grain of corn. Holder. 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall, Wiſd. 
7. GRAIN of Allowance, Something in- 
dulged or remitted. | Watts. 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. Shakeſpeare. 
9. The body of rhe wood, Dryden. 
10. The body confidered with reſpect to 
the form or direction of the conſtituent 


particles. Brown. 
11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. Spenſer, 
12. Temper ; diſpoſition ; © inclination 
humour. Hudibras. 
1 3. The heart ; the bottom. Hayward. 


14. The form of the ſuzf.ce with regard 
to roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. Newton. 


GRA'INED. a. from grain, ] Rough; 


made leſs ſmooth, Shakeſpeare, 
31 GRAINS, 
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G R A 


GRAINS. ſ. without a fingular. ] The 
huſks of malt exhauſted in brewing. 
: Ben, Jobnſon. 
GRA INV. 2. [from grain. 
1. Pull of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels. 5 
GRAMERCY. iter. {contracted from grant 
me mercy. ] An obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe. Shakeſpeare, 
GCRAMUINEOUS, 2. [ gramineus, Latin. ] 
Grafly. 
GRAMINT'VOROUS. a. [gramen and voro, 
Latin.] Graſs- eating. Sharp. 
CRA'MMAR. /. 
grammatica, Latin. 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the 
art which teaches the relations of words to 
each other. Locke, 
2, Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech. Dryden. 
3. The book that treats of the various re- 
lations of words to one another. 
GRAMMAR Scboe/. ſ. A ſchool in which 
the learned languages are grammatically 
faught. | Locke. 
GRAM MARIAN. ſ. ¶ grammairien, Fr.] 
from grammar.] One who teaches gram- 
mar; a philologer, Holder. 
GRAMMA7TICAL, a- [grammatical, Fr.] 
1. Belonging to grammar. Sidney. 
2. Taught by grammar. Dryden, 
GRAMMA'TICALLY. ad. [ from gramma- 
tical. ] According to the rules or icience of 
grammar. Watts, 
GRAMMATICASTER, /. [Latin] A 
mean verbal pedant; a low grammarian, 
Nymer. 
GRA'MPLE. ſ. A crab; fi ſn. 
GRA'MPUS. ſ. A large fiſh of the ceta- 
ceous kind. „ 
CRA'NARY. . granarium, Latin. A 
ſtorehouſe for threſhed corn. Aldiſon. 
GRANATE. i. from granum, Lat.] A kind 
of marble ſo called, becauſe it is marked 
with ſmall variegations like grains. 
GRAND. 4a. [grand, French; grandis, Lat.] 
1. Great; illuſtrious; high in power. 
| Raleigh, 
2. Great; iplendid; magnificent. Young. 
3. Noble; ſublime; lofty; conceived or 
expreſſed with great dignity. 
4. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of 
conlanguinity. 22 
GRANDAM. ſ. [grand and dam or dame.] 
1. Grandmother; my father's or mother's 
mother, Shakeſpeare. 
2, An old withered woman. Dryden, 
. GRA'NNDCHILD. ſ. [grand and child, ] The 
ſon or daughter of my ſon or daughter, 


grammaire, French; 


Bacon. 


GRANDAUGHTER. ,. [grand and daugh- 
ter.] The daughter of a fon or daughter, 
GRANDE E. , [ grand, French.] A man 
of great rank, power, or dignity. Notton. 


GRA 


GRANDEF'/VITY. /. [ from grandes, Lat.] 


Great age ; length of life, Dis 
GRANDE'VOUS. a. [pgrandewns, Latin.] p 
Long-hved ; of great age. ms © 
GRANDEUR. J [French.] 7 

1. State; ſplendour of appearance; mae. To 
nificence. Seth, a 
2. Elevation of ſentiment or language, f 
GRA/NDFATHER. /. [grand and fatber cx 
The father of my father or mother. Bacon, f 
GRANDLFICK. a. | grandi and f WW 
Latin. | Making great, Did. 91 
GRA/NDINOUsS. a. grands, Latin.] Full f 
of hail. | 1 
GRA'NDITY, g. [from grandis, Latin. ] 2 
Greatneſs ; grandeur. Camden, 
GRANDMOTHER. / grand and mother, Men 
The father's or mother's mother. 1 Tim, ir 
GRA'NDSIRE. /. [grand and fire, ] CR 
1. Grandfather, Denham, Prin. 4 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically. Pen 
GRA/NLSON. .. [grand and ſon.] The 1 
ſon of a ſon or daughter. Swift, 
GRANGE, ſ. ſgrange, French,] A fam; CR 
generally a farm with a houſe at a diſtance 1 
from neighbduts. Ben. Fobnſon. CR 
GRANITE. . - [granit, Fr. from gramm, [ 
Lat.] A ftone compoſed: of ſeparate and . 
very large concretions, rudely compatte CR 


together. The hard white granite with 
black ſpots, commonly called moor-ftone, 0 
forms a very firm, and though rude, yet , 
beautifully variegated maſs. Hard red p- 0 
nite, variegated with black and white, To 


now called oriental granite, is valuable for J 
its extreme hardneſs and beauty, and d- 
pable of a moſt elegant poliſh, 


2 
x Hill. Wordward, T0 
GRANTVVOROUS,. a. [granm and ny 1 
Lat.] Eating grain. Atbutim: 2 
GRA/NNAM. /. [for grandam.] Grand- CR 
mother. Gay, 1 
To GRANT. v. a. [from gratia or gra. e 
cor, Lat.] | 2 
1. To admit that which is not yet proves 2 
Hotter e 
2. To beſtow ſomething which cannot de CR 
claimed of right. T 
GRANT. /. [from the verb.] CR 
1. The act of granting or 3 ; f 

| i ; t; a boon. |} 
2. The thing granted; a gift; rm 
3. [In law.] A gift in writing of "a | To 
thing as cannot aptly be paſſed or ny E 1 
by word only, Ns 43 : 

3 . : 
4. Aemithon of ſomething pole 1 
GRAN TABLE. 4. [from grant. T8 We 
which may be granted. AY 

GRA/NTEE. ſ. [from grant. He 0 2 
any grant is made. | of 


hom 
GRA/NTOR. /. {from grant. He by Aide 
X CRA“ 


a grant is made. 


G R A 


CRANULARY. a. [from granule.] Small 
and compact; reſembling a ſmall grain or 
ſeed. Broxon. 

7 ORANULATE. v. n. [ granuler, Fr.] 
To be formed into ſmall grains, Sprat. 

T» GRANULATE. v. 4. 

1. To break into ſmall maſſes. 
2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 

GRANULA/TION, /. [granulation, Pr. J 
1. The act of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall 
erzins, Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are 
likewiſe ſaid to be granulated, from their 


reſemblance to grain. Quincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall 
maſſes, Sharp. 
CRANULE. ſ. [from granum, Latin.] A 
ſmall compact particle. Boye. 


CRANULOUS. a. {from granule.] Full 
of little grains. EIS 
GRAPE. [. [grappe, French; krappe, Dut. ] 


The fruit of the vine, growing in cluſters, 


Pope. 


CRA'PHICAL. a. [ycaqy.] Well deli- 
neated, Bacon, 

CRAPHICALLY. ad. [fiom graphical. ] 
In a pictureſque manner; with good de- 
ſcription or delineation. 

GRAPNEE. ſ. [prapin, French. ] ; 
1, A ſmall anchor belonging to a little 
veſſel, ; 
2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one ſhip faſtens on another. 

To CRA/PPLE, v. n [ krappeln, German.] 
1, To contend by ſeizing each other, 


Milton. 

2. To conteſt in cloſe fight. Dryden. 
To GRA/PPLE. 2. a. 

1. To faſten; to fix, Shakeſpeare, 


2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of. 
CRA/PPLE. .. [from the verb.] 


1, Conteſt, in which the combatants ſeize 


each cther, Milton. 
2. Cloſe fight. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Iron inſtrument by which one ſhip faſt- 
ens on another, Dryden. 


MRAPPLEMENT. . [from grapple. ] Cloſe 
; 


by enſer . 


GRA'SHOPPER. ſ. [graſs and bep.}] A 


ſmall inſe& that hops in the ſummer graſs, 


Aadiſen, 


| CRA'SIER, See GRAZ IIR. 
To GRASP. v. a. graſpare, Italian. ] 


I, To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
Sidney. 


2. To ſeize ; to catch at. Clarendon. 


| To GRASP. v. n. 


1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize. 


Seoift, 
2, To ſtruggle; to ſtrive. 
3. To gripe ; to encroach. Dryden. 


GRASP, /. [from the verb.] 


GR A 


1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. Milon, | 
| Shakeſpeares , 


2. Poſſeſſion; hold. 
. Power of ſeizing, Clarendon. 
GRA'SPER. /. [from graſp.] One that 
graſps. | 
GRASS. ſ. [Znær, Saxon.] The common 
herbage of field on which cattle feed. 
Temple. 


GRASS of Parnaſſus. ſ. ¶ parnaſſia, Latin. 


A plant. | 
To GRASS, v. ». To breed graſs. Tuſfſer. 
GRASS-PLOT. ſ. [graſs and plot.] A imall 

level covered with ſhort graſs. Mortimer. 
GRASS-POLY. A lpecics of WitLtow-. 

WORT. 

GRA'SSINESS. ſ. [from gr2/y.] The tate 
of abounding in graſs. 
GRA/SSY, a. [from graſt.] Covered with 
graſs, Milton, Dryden. 

GRATE. ſ. [crates, Latin. | 

1, Partition made with bars placed near to 

one another. 5 Aaddiſon. 

2. The range cf bars within which fires 

are made. Spectator. 
To GRATE. v. a. [gratter, French.) 

1. To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 

tion of a rough body. Spenſer. 

2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexa- 


tious. Sæui ft. 
3. To form a ſound by colliſion of aſperi- 
ties. Milton, 


To GRATE. v. n. 

1. To rub ſo as to injure or offend, : 
L* Efirange. 
2. To make a harſh noiſe, Hccker. 

GRA TEFUL. a. [gratus, Latin. ] 

I. Having a due icnſe of benefits. Milton. 
2. Pleafing ; acceptable; delightful; de- 
licious. ; Bacon. 
GRA'TEFULLY. ad. | from grateful. | 
1. With willingneſs to acknowleage and 
repay benefits. Dryden. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. Matte. 
CRA/TEFULNESS, ſ. [from grateful.] 
1. Gratitude ; duty to benefctors. 

| Herbert, 
2. Quality of being acceptable; pleaſant» 
neſs. 

GRA'TER. /. [gratoir, Fr.] A kind of 
coarſe file with which ſoft bodies are rub- 
bed to powder. | 

GRATIFICATION. /. [ gratificatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of pleaſing, | Scuth. 
2. Pleaſure ; delight. Regers. 
3. Reward; recompence. 

To GRA'TIFY. v. a, [ gratiſcor, Latin. ] 
1. To indulge; to pleaſe by compliance. 

Dryden, 
2. To delight; to pleaſe. Addiſon. 
. To requite with a gratification, | 

GRA'TINGLY. ad, [from grate.] Harſhs 
ly ; offenfively. 

312 GRATIS, 
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G R A 
GRATIS. ad. | Latin.] For nothing; 
without a recompence. Arbuthnot, 
GRA'TITUDE. ,. ¶gratitudo, low Latin.] 
1. Duty to benefactors. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Defire to return benefits. South, 
GRATU/ITQUS. a, { gratui'ss, Latin.} 
T. Voluntary; granted wwhout claim or 
merit. L' Eftrange. 
2. Aſſerted without proof, Ray. 
GRATU/ITOUSLY. 44. from gratuiters. 
1. Without claim or merit. | 
2. Without proof. Cheyne, 
GRATUHTV. ſ. [pgratuite, Fr.] A pre- 
ſent or acknowledsment, Swift. 
To GRA TUI ATE. v. a. [gratuler, Lat.] 
1. To congratulate; to ſalute with dec la- 
rations of joy. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Todeclare ioy for. Ben, Jehrnjon. 
GRATULATTION. . f from ęratulatio, 
Latin.] Salutations made by expreſſing 
Joy. Hco ker. 
GRA'TULATORY. 3. from gratulate.] 
Conegratulatory, expreſſing congratulat ion. 
CRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of 


places, is from the Saxon zhæp, 2 grove 


or cave. Gl ſan. 
GRAVE. /. ſgnezpg, S'xon.] The place 
in which the sea“ are reported, Milton, 
GRA'VE-CLOAT+:S. /. [grave and claaths.] 
The orefs of the dead. Spenjer, John. 
GRA!VE-STONE. /. | grave and ffone.] 
The ſtone that is laid over the grave. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To GRAVE. v. 4. preter. graved; part. 
paſſ. graven. 
1. To inſculp; to carve in any hard ſub- 
ſtance. Prior. 
2. To carve or form. Zebretos. Dryden. 
3. [rom tne noun.] To ent mb. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. | 
A n/<vorth . 
To write or delineate 


Exodus, 

GRAVE. a.,{grove, French. ] : 
1. Solemn ; ſerious ; ſober, Mere. 
2 Of weight ; not futile ; credible. 


To GRAVE vv. n. 


on hard ſubſtances. 


I | Grew. 
3. No: ſhowy ; nat tawdry. 
4 Not ſharp of ſound ; not acute, Holder. 
GRAVEL. [ gravel, Dutch. ] 
t. Hara ſane 
2. [Grew lle French. | Sandy mat er con- 
creted in the kidneys. Avrbuthnet, 
To GRAVEL. v. a. [ſrom the noun. j 
1. To pave or cover with gravel, Bacon. 
2. To ſick in the {:nd. Camden, 
3. To puzzle; to ſtop ; to put to a ſtand. 
Heel, 
4. {In horſemanſhip.] To hurt the foot 
with grave) confined by the moe. 


aodsward. 


GRE 


GRAVELESS. a. [ from prave, ] Win. 
out a tomb ; unburied, 5 en 
GRA VELLV. #52. Leravelenx, Fr.] Full of 
gravel ; abounding with gravel, 


GRA'VELY. ad. tom grave, ] Harv 


r. Solemnly ; ſeriouſly; ſoberly without 4 


lightneſs. 
2. Without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRA'VENESS. . [from grave.) Seriouſ. 
neſs; ſolemnity and ſobriety,, Denby 
GRA/VEOLENT, a. I graverlens, Lat, } 
Strong ſcented. 
GRA'VER, /. [graveur, 1 


1. One whoſe buſineſs is to inſcribe or | 


carve upon hard ſubſtances; one who co- 
pies pictures upon wood or metal to be im. 
preſſed en paper. Di yan, 
2. The ſtile or tool uſed in graving, 
; Boyle, 
GRAVIDITY, . [from gravid, Latin,] 
Pregnancy, A-buthnet, 
GRAY/VING. /. [ from grave. | Carved 
work, | 2 Cher. 
To GRATVITATE. v. 3. from gravis, 
Latin.] To tend to the center of attrac- 


tion. Pertley, 
GRAVITA'TION. F. [ from graviter:. | 
AQ of tending to the centre, Tete. 


GRAVITY, . [eravitas, Latin.] 
1, Weight; heavineſs ; tendency to the 


centre, Bron, 
2. Atrociouſneſs; weight of guilt, Hebo. 
3. Seriouſneſs; ſolemnity. Bair, 


GRA'VY. ſ. The ſerous juice that runs 
from fleſh not much dried by the fire. 
h Arbuthrit. 
GRAY. 0. [znxg, Saxon; grau, Dinh.) 
1. White with a mixture ot black. 
; Aewion, 
2. White or boary with old age. Waltr. 
3. Dark like the opening or cloſe of day, 


| | | Candle. 

GRAY. . A badger. INS 
GRA*YBEARD. /. [gray and bearg.] An ol 
min, | Shakeſpearts 


GRA'YLING. /, The umber, afiſh. Walt, 
GRA/YNESS. /. [ from gray. The qua- 
lity of being gray. 
To GRAZE. wv n. from groſs] 
1. To eat graſs; to fees os grofs. 


| Shakeſpearts 
2. To ſupply graſs. Pact, 
3. [From raſer, French. ] To touch light» 

Shakeſpeare 


y. 
To GRAZE. V. . 5 
1. To tend grazing cattie. Dana. 
2. To feed upon. Milton, 
GRATIER. . {from graze. ] One who 
feeds cattle, Howth 
GREASE. {. [praifſe, French] 


1. The ſoft part of the fat. 7 
| | : 
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GRE 


2.{ In horſemanſhip. J A ſwelling and GREECE. .. [ corrupted from degrees. A 


oourdineſs of the legs, which generally 
happens to a horſe after his Journeys 
10 CREASE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſmear or anoint with greaſe, 
2, To bribe ; to corrupt with preſents, 
Dryden. 


oRFASINESS. /, [ from greaſe, ] Oili- 


neſs; fatneſs. Byyle. 
CREASY. a. [from greaſe. ] 
;, Oily ; fat; unctuous. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Smeared with greaſe, Mortimer. 
2, Fat of body; bulky. Shakeſpeare. 
GREAT. 4. [xnear, Saxon. 2 

1. Large in bulk or number. Locke. 

2, Having any quality in a high degree. 
71 Its e 7s 

z. Conſiderable in extent or duration. 

2 Sam. 
4. Important; weighty. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Chief; principal. Sbakeſpeare. 
6. Of high rank ; of large power. Pope. 
7, Illuftriovs 3 eminent. Jeremiab. 

8. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 
7 Dryden. 
9. Noble; magnanimous. Sidney. 
10. Swelling; proud. Knolles. 
11, Familiar ; much acquainted. Bacon. 
12. Pregnant; teeming. _ May. 


13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending 
or deſcending conſanguinity : as great grand- 
ſon is the ſon of my grandſon. Acddi/on., 
14, Hard ; difficult ; grievous. Tayler. 


| GREAT. /. { from the adjective.] The 
whole; the groſs ; the whole in a jump. 
; Raleigh. 
CRE ATBELLIED. a. | great and belly. | 
Pregnant; teeming, Wilkins. 
To GRE'ATEN, v. a. [from great.] To 
aggrandize; to enlarge. Raleigh. 
GREATHEA'R TED, a. [great and heart, ] 
High ſpirited ; undejected. Clarendon, 
GREATLY, a. [from great.] 
1, In a great degree. Milton, 
2, Nobly ; illuſtriouſly. Dryden. 


3. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly ; bravely. 
Addiſon. 
GRE'ATNESS. /. [from great.] 
1. L:rgeneſs of quantity or number, 
2. Comparative quantity. Locke. 
3. High degree of any quality, Rogers, 
4 High place; dignity; power; intiu- 
ence, Dryden. Swift. 
5 Swelling pride; affected ſtate. Bacon, 
b. Merit; magnanimity; nobleneſs of 
mind. Milton. 
7: Grandeur ; ſtate; magnificence. Pope, 
GREAVE, . A grove, Spenſer. 
CREA VES. /. [from greves, French. Ar- 
mour for the legs. x Sam. 
CRECISM, ,. | greciſmus, Latin, } An 
idiom of the Greek language, 
GREE, / Good will ; fayour, Spenſer, 


GRE 


flight of ſteps. Shakeſpeare, 
GREEF/DILY. a. ¶ from greedy. ] Eagerly; 
ravenouſly; vorgcioufly, Dernbam. 
GRE/EDINESS. ſ. from greedy. ] Rave- 
nouſneſs; voracity ; hunger; cagerneſs of 
appetite or deſire. Denham. 
GRE'EDY. a. [zn#vig, Saxon, ] 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry, | 
King Charles, 
2, Eager; vehemently deſirous. Fairfax. 
GREEN. a. [grun, German; groen, Dutch. ] 
1. Having a colour formed by compound- 


ing blue and yellow. Pope. 
2, Pale; fickly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Flouriſhing ; freſn; undecayed. 
4. New; freſh: as, a green wound. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Not dry. | Hooker. 
6. Not roaſted ; half raw. Watts. 
7. Unripe ; immature ; young. Shakeſp. 
GREEN. /. 5 
1. The green colour. Dryden. 
2. A graſſy plain. Milton. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths, Dryden. 


To GREEN. v. a. | from the noun, ] To 
make green. Thomſon. 
GREENBROOM. . This ſhrub. grows 
wild upon barren dry heaths. Miller. 
GREENCLOTH. /. A board or court of 
juftice held in the counting-houſe of the 
king's houſhold, for the taking cognizance 
of all matters of government and juſtice 
within the kings court-royai. Dict. Bacon. 
GRE/ENEYED. a. [green and eye.] Having 
eyes coloured with green. Shakeſpeare, 
GREENFINCH. /. A kind of bird. Mort. 
GREEN FIN YH. J. A kind of fiſh, 
GREENGAGE. /. A ſpecies of Prum. 
GRE'/ENHOUSE. /. | green and houſe, ] A 
houſe in which tender plants are ſheltered, 


of Evelyn. 
GRE/ENISH. 4. | from green.] Somewhat 

green, Sen er. 
GRELENLV. a. [from grcen.] 

1. Wich a greenith colour. 

2. Newly; freſhly. 

3. Immaturely. 

4. Wanly; timidly. Shateſpeare, 


GREENNESS. ſ. [from green. ] 
1. The quality of being green; viridity. 
Ben, Fobnſon, 
Sidney. 
South. 


2. Immaturity; unripeneſs. 
3. Freſhneſs; vigour. 
Newneſs. 
GRE/ENSICRNESS. ſ. [green and fickneſs.] 
The diſcaſe of maids, ſo called from the 
paleneis which it produces. Arbuthnot. 
GRE'/ENSWARD. 2 /. [green and fwward.] 
GREENSWORD, The- turf on which 
graſs grows. Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
GREENWEED. . [green and weed. ] Dyers 
weed, i 
GREEN. 


G R 1 
GREENWOOD. /. [green and weed. ] A 
wood conſidered as it appears in the ſpring 
or ſummer. Dryden. 
To GREET. v. a. [grator, Latin; zune ran, 
Saxon. }] 


1. To addreſs at meeting. 
2. To addreſs in whatever manner. 


Donne. 


Shakeſpeare. 

3. To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect. 
Dryden. 
4. To congratulate. Spenſer. 


5. To pay compliments at a diftance, 


Shakeſpeare. 

6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay 

congratulations. | Pope, 
To GREET. +. 2. To meet and ſalute. 

Shakeſpeare. 


GREE'TER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
greets. 
GREETTING. . from greet.] Salutation 
at meeting, or compliments at a diſtance. 
Shaheſpeare. 
GREEZ E, /. A flight of ſteps. Shateſp. 
GRE'GAL. a. [ grex, gregis, Latin, } Be- 
longing to a flock, Diet. 
GREGA RIOUS. 2. {| gregarius, Latin. 
Going in flocks or herds. Ray. 
GREMIAL. a. [ gremium, Lat.] Pertain- 
ing to the lap. Dit. 
GRENADE, /. A little hollow globe or 
ball abovt two inches in diameter, which, 
being filled with fine powder, as ſoon as 
it is kindled, flies into many ſliatters, 
much to the damage of all that ſtand near. 
Harris. 
GRENADIER, /. [ grenadier, French; from 
grenade, | A tall foot-ſoldier, ef whom 
there is one company 1n every regiment, 
Gay. 
GRENADO. /. See Gaexave. 
i _ Cleaveland, 
GREUT. ſ. A kind of foffile body. Grew, 
GREW. The pieterite of grow. Dryden, 
GREY: 3. [gris, French.] See GRA. 
. GRE'YHOUND. /. [x3pughui'd, Sax.]J A 


tall fleet dog that chaſes in fight. Sidney. 
GRICE. / 

1. A little pig. Gouldman, 

2. A ſtep or grecze. S- 2beſpeare. 


To GRIDE. v. . [gridare, Italian. } To 


cut. Milton. 
GRTDELIN. a. A colour mixed of white 
and red, Dryden. 


GRUDIRON. . [grind, Iſlandick, a grate, 
and iron.] A portable grate, Specrator. 
GRIEF. ſ. [from prieve.] 
1. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt, 


South, © 


2. | Grief, French, ]J Grievance; harm, 


GRVEVANCE. . [from prief.] ] 
x. A ſtate of uneaſineſs. 
2, The cauſe of uneaſigeſs. 


Swift, 


„ 
. 


Shak-ſpeare, 


GRI 
To GRIEVE. v. a. [ grever, French,] T1 
afflic; to hurt, Plate, 
To GRIEVE. ». . To be in pain fe 
ſomething paſt; to mourn ; to ſorrow, 


as for the death of friends. 
* 


Sbarcſpeare. Dryd-s, 
GRIE'VINGLY. ad. { from grieve. ] In 
ſorrow ; ſorrowtully, Shakeſpeare, 

GRIE'/'VOUS. à. [gie, Latin. | ; 

1. Afflictive; painful; hard to be born, 
Hoster. 

2. Such as cauſes ſorrow, Watt: 
3. Expieſſing a great degree of uricafineſ;, 
Aarendon. 

4. Atrocious; heavy, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in low lan- 
guage. : Shakeſpeare, 

CRIE'VOUSLY. ad. ¶ from grievezs.] 

1. Painfully ; with pain. Spenſer, 
2. With diſcontent ; with ill will, Kyle, 
3. Calamitouſly ; miſerably, Foher, 
4. Vexatiouſly. Ray, 

GRIE'VOUSNESS. ſ. { from grievous. ] Sor- 
row ; pain, Tſaiab xxl. 

GRFFEIS.. 7 [Freed] © 

GRI/FFON. 5 A fabled animal, aid to be 
generated between the lion and eagle, and 
to have the head and paws of the lion, 
an] the wings of the eagle. Peacham, 

GRIG. /. [4ricke, Bavarian, a little duck,] 
1. A ſmall eel. | 
2. A merry creature. {| Suppoſed from 
Greek. Sevift, 

To GRILL. v. n. [ grille, a grate, French. ] 
To broil on a gridiron. 

GRVULEADE. from gr4//.] 
to hurt, 

GRIM. a. ſxnimma, Saxon. ] 
1. Having a countenance of terrour; hor- 
rible. Denham, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. Shakeſpeare, 

GRTMACE. /. [French from grim. | 
1. A diſtortion of the countenan e from 
habit, affectation, or inſolence. South, 
2. Air of affectation. Gramwlie, 

GRIMA'LKIN. . [gris, French, and mat- 
kin.] An old cat. Philips, 

GRIME. /, [from grim.] Dirt deeply in- 
ſinuated. Weodward. 

To GRIME. . a. | from the noun. ] To 


To harraſs; 
Hudibras, 


dirt; to ſully deeply. = Shakeſpeare, 
GRVMELY, ad. {from grim. ] 

1. Horribly; hideouſly. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Sourly ; ſullenly. Shakeſpeare. 


GRIVMNESS. ſ. f trom grim, ] Horrot; 
frightfulneſs of viſage. 

To GRIN. v. n. [Zhentian, Saxon. 
1. To ſet the tecth together and withdraw 


the lips. Shakeſpeare's 
2. To fix the teeth as in anguiih. 
SLadeſpeuri. 


GRIN, ſ. | from the verb.] The act of 


ö s Watts, 
cloſing the teeth. GRIN, 


[i 
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GRIN, f. [ Znyn, zy nene, Saxon. 1 A 
ſnare; a trap. Job. 

To GRIN D. v. a. preter. I ground; part, 
paiſ, ground. hin dan, Saxon, ] ; 
1. To reduce any thing to pdꝰder by fric- 


tion. Bentley. 
2. To ſharpen or ſmooth. Herbert. 
To rub one againſt another. Bacon. 
To harraſs; to oppreſs. Addiſon. 


To GRIN D. . 2. To perform the act of 
grinding; to be moved as in grinding. 
Milton, Rove. 
GRINDER. g. {from grind. ] 
J. One that grinds, | 
2. The inſtrument of grinding. Sandys, 
z. The back tooth. Bacon. 
GRINDLESTONE. 2 /. [from grind and 
GRUNDSTONE, * ftone, | The ſtone 
on which edged inſtruments are ſharpened, 
Hammond. 


GCRINNER, ſ. | from grin, ] He that 


grins, Acddifon, 
GRINNINGLY. ad. | from grin. J With 

a grinning laugh, Ainſworth, 
GRIP. . A ſmall ditch, 
To GRIPE. v. a. [preipan, Gothick.] 

1, To bo!d' with the fingers cloſed. 


Dryden. 
2. [Gripper, French. ] To catch eagerly; 
to ſetze. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To cloſe ; to clutch. Pope. 


4. To pinch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. Dryden. 
To GRIPE, v. n=. To pinch the belly. 


| meh Dryden. 
GRIPE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Caſp; hold; ſeizure of the hand or 


paw. 5 Dryden, | 
2. Squeeze; preſſure. Dryden, 


3- Oppreſſion; cruſhing power. | Shakeſp. 
4. Affliction; pinching diſtreſs. Otævay. 
5. [In the plural. ] Bclly-ach ; colick. 


; 1 os 
CRIPER, /. [ from gripe, ] Oppreſſor; 


ulurer, Burton. 
GRUPINGLY. ad, [from griping.] With 
pain in the guts. Bacen. 
GRUPLE. ſ. A griping miſer. Spenſer, 


GRUSAMBER, /. Uſed by Milton for am- 


bergriſe. 


GRISE. J. A ſtep, or ſcale of ſteps. 
Shakeſpeare. 


 GRVSKIN, /. ¶ griſgin. roaſt meat, Iriſh. ] 


The vertebræ of a hog broiled. 
CRUSLY. ad. ghiylu, Saxon. | Dreadful ; 


horrible; hideous, Addiſon. 
CRIST. . [zwrr, Saxon. ] 

1. Corn to be ground. Tuſſer. 

2. Supply; proviſion. Swift, 


. . ¶ zniyrle, Saxon.] A car- 
age. $2 2 
ERISTLY, a, | from griftle, ] Cartilagi- 


nous, Blackmare, 


Ray. | 


8 0 
CRIT. /. [zpyera, Saxon. ] 
1. The coarle part of meal. 
2. Oats huſked, or coarſly ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles. Philips, 
4. Grits are foſſils found in minute maſſes, 
forming together a kind of powder; the 
ſeveral particles of which are of no de- 
terminate ſhape, but ſeem the rudely bro- 
ken fragments oi larger maſſes; not to be 
diſſolved or diſunited by water, but re- 
taining their figure, and not cohering into 
a maſs, | | Hill. 
GRIVTTINESS. . [from gritty. ] Sandineſs ; 
the quality of abounding in grit. Mortimer. 
GRVTTY. a. | from grit.] Full of hard 
particles, Nexuton. 
GRZ ELIN. a. {More properly gridelin ] 
Temple. 
GRIZZLE. ſ. [from gris, gray; griſaille, 
French. ] A mixture of white and black; 
ray. 5 Shakeſpeare, 
GRVZZLED. a- I from grizz/e, ] Inter- 
ſperſed with gray, Dryaen. 
GRVZZLY, a. | from gris, gray, French, ] 
Somewhat gray, Bacen. 
To GROAN. v. n. [ znanan, Saxon. ] To 
breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, as in pain cr 
agony. Pope. 
GROAN. ſ. [from the verb.] ; 
1. Breath expired with noife and difficulty. 
Dryden, 
2. An hoarſe dead ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
GRO'ANFUL. a, { groan and full, | Sad; 
agonizing. Spenſer, 
GROAT. ſ. [ grozt, Dutch, ] 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum, 


Swift, 
3. CROATS. Oats that have the hulls 
taken off. Ainſworth, 


GRO'CER. /. {from groſs, a large quantity. ] 
A man who buys and ſells tea, ſugar and 


plums and ſpices. | Matis. 


GRO/CERY. ſ. | from grocer, } Grocers 
ware. Clarendon, 


GRO'GERAM.Y ſ. [gros grain, French.} 
GRO/GRAM. 5 Stuff woven with a 
GRO GRAN. large woof and a rough 
pile. Donne. 
GROIN. /. The part next the thigh. 
Dryden, 
GROöMWELL. . Gromill or graymill. 
A plant. IAider., 


GROOM. /. [grom, Dutch. 
1. A boy; a waiter; a ſervant, 
Spenfer, Fairfax. 


2. A young man. Fairfax. 
A man newly married. Dryden. 
GROOVE. ſ. [from grave. ] 
1. A deep cavern or hollow. Boyle. 
2. A channel or holly cut with 2 tool. 
Moxon. 
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GRO 


To GROOVE. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 
To cut hollow, Gulliver s Travels. 
To GROPE. v. 3. [ Snapan, Saxon.] To 


feel where one cannot ice, Sandys. 
To GROPE. wv. a. To ſearch by feeling in 
the dark. Storfr. 
GRO/PER. ſ. [| from prope, J One that 


ſearches in the dark. 


GROSS. 2. [gros, French; preſſe, Ita- 
lian. | 
1. Thick; bulky. Hater. 
2. Shametul ; untzemly. Hoc ber. 


3. Intellectually coarſe; palpable, impure; 
unrefined. Smalridge, 
4. Inelegant; diſproportionate in bulk. 


Thomſon. 


Thick; not refined; not pure. Bacon. 
6. Stupid; dull. Watts. 
7. Coarſe ; rough; oppoſite to delicate. 
Motten. 
8. Thick; fat; bulky. 
CROSS, ſ. [from the adjectixe.] 
1. The main body; the main force, 
Addiſon, 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into 
its feveral parts. Hoster. 
4. The chief part; the main maſs. Bacon. 
- The number of twelve dozen. Locke. 
GRO'SSLY. ad. [ trom profs. | 
1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coar{ely, 
2. Without ſubtilty; without art; with- 
out delicacy. Newton. 
GRO'SSNESS. /. [from gros. | 
1. Coarſeneſs ; not ſubtil:y; thickneſs. 
| Milton. 
2. Inelegant fatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. 
| Aſcham, 
3. Want of refinement ; want of delicacy. 
Dryden, 


GROT. fo [grette, French; grotta, Italian. ] 


A cave ; a cavern for coolneſs and plea- 
fare. Prior. 
GROTE'SQUE. a. | groteſgue, French, } 
Diſtorted of figure; unnatural. Pepe. 
GRO'TTO. /. | grotze, French. } A cavern 
or cave made for coolneſs, Wo-devard. 
GROVE. /. I from grave, }J A walk co- 
vered by trees meeting above. Glaroille. 
To GRO'VEL. v. ». { gruſde, Iſlandick, flat 
on the face.] 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the 


ground. Spenſer. 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity. 
Addiſon. 


GROUND. /. [ Znund, Saxon. ] 
1. The earth, conſidered as ſolid or as 


low. Milton. 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or 
wa er. g Dryden. 
3. Land; country. Hudibras, 
4. Region ; territory. Milton, 
5. Farm; cftate ; poſſeſſion, Dryden. 


* 


8 


6. The floor or level of the place, Na, CR 
7. Dregs; lees; feces, or of rt 
8. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which CRO. 
the figures are afterwards painted. Wit 
| Hatewil. eO 
9. The fundamental ſubſtance; that by Wa. 
which the additienal or accidental parts 0:08 
are ſupported. LT Wi 
Io. The plain ſong; the tune on which one 
deſcants are raiſed. Sgabe peak 
11. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an inven- prin: 
tion, | Dryden CRO/! 
12. The firſt principles of knowledge. bafis 
Millor. grou: 
13. The fundamental cauſe, CRO“ 
Sidney. Atterlum, CRO“ 
14. The field or place of action. Daria 1. 7 
15. The ſpace occupied by an army az 2 1 
they fght, advance, or retire. Dran, fund 
16. The intervening ſpace between the J 


ſtyer and purtuer. Adiſn. 
17. The ate in which one is with reſoedt 
to opponents or competitors, Aer 
18. State of progreſs or receſſion, Didi. 
19. The foil to ſet a thing off, Shakeſp, 
To GROUND. «. a, {from the noun.] 
1. To fix on the ground. Rambler, 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principle. 
Hasler. 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments 
of knowledge. Eb, 
GROUND, The preterite and part, paſl 
of grind. f 
GRO'UND-ASH. ſ. A ſaplin of 2h taken 
from the ground, | Miriine, 


GRO'UND-BAIT, /. | from ground and 2 T 
bait.] A bait made of barley or mat 4T 
boiled, thrown into the place where you 
angle. : aller. 4 T 

GRO/UND-FLOOR. /. I ground and fes. $ T 

The lower ſtory of a houſe, 

GRO'UND-IVY. . Alchoof, or tunboo'. Wi 6. T 

Temple 7. T 

GRO/ UND- OAK. ſ. [ ground and oak] A r 
ſaplin oak. Marine. : 7 

GRO/UND-PINE. /. A plant. Jn” 

GRO/UND-PLATE. . [In architecture ue 
The outermoſt pieces of timber Hing an : 
or near the ground, and framed into o 1 5 
another with mortiſes and tennons. the 

Mortimer, : 5 

GRO'UND-PLOT. / 15 „ FC 
1. The ground on which any building ! 
placed, a Varg. TW 
2. The ichnography of a building. 0 5 

GRO/UND-RENT. J. Rent paid for it 16 1 
privilege of building on another mals NO w 
ground. 4 r | 

GRC/UND-ROOM. /, A room on ene 
level with the ground. Tat 1. T. 

GRO/UNDEDLY, ad. { from S | 

PT? anvillh 
Upon firm * GROUND 2. bh 


GRO 


CROUNDLESS. a. [from greund.] Void 
of reaſon. Freeholder, 
CROUNDLESSLY. ad. [from greundlefs, ] 
Without reaſon 3 without cauſe. Boyle, 
CROUNDLESSNESS. /. [from groundlefs. ] 
Want of juſt reaſon. - Tillotſen. 
RO UNDLING. {. {from ground.] A fiſh 
which keeps at the bottom of the water ; 
one of the vulgar. Shakeſpeare. 
(RO/UNDLY. - ad, {from ground. ] Upon 
rinciples ; ſolidly. Aſebam. 
CRO UNDSEL. . [ Znurd and rie, the 
hafis, Saxon] The timber next the 
bund. Moxon. 
CRO UN DS EL.. /. | fenetis, Latin. ] A plant, 
CRO UND WORK. /. [ground and work. ] 
1. The ground; the firſt ſtratum. Dryden. 
2, The firſt part of an undertaking ; the 
fundamentals, Milton. 
3. Firſt principle; original reaſon. Spenſer. 
GROUP /. [grouppe, French.] A croud; 
acluſter; a huddle, : Seoift. 
To GROUP, v. a. [ grou per, French.] To 
put into a croud; to huddle together. 


8 Prior. 

CROUSE, f. A kind of fowl; a heath- 

cock, Sevift. 
GROUT, ,. [xnut, Saxon, ] 

1. Coarſe meal; pollard, King. 


2, That which purges off, 
3 A kind of wild apple. 
0 GROW, v. n. preter. grew ; part. paſt. 
| grown znup in, rh, 
1, To vegetate ; to have vegetable motion, 
OY, . Wifd. 
2, To be produced by vegetation. Abbct. 
. To ſhoot in any particular form. 
| Dryden. 
& To increaſe in ſtature, 2 Samuel, 
5 To come to manhood from infancy. 
Locke. 
6. To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil. Dryden. 
7+ To increaſe in bulk ; to become greater. 
i ; Bacon. 
5. Io improve; to make progreſs. Pepe. 


Dryden, 


9. To advance to any ſtate, Shakeſpeare, 
10. To come by degrees. Rogers, 


I, To come forward; to gather ground, 


Knoles, 
2, To be changed from one ſtate to ano- 
ther, | j ; 9 
13, To proceed as from a cauſe, . 


lh To accrue; to be forthcoming. 

Jhakeſpeare. 
Is, To adhere ; to Rick together, If | 
: | Walton, 
95 To ſwell: a ſea term. Raleigh, 
WER, /. [from grow.] An dare 
Mortimer. 

N 3 v. n. ¶ grollen, Flemiſh.] 
Le ſnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 
2. To . to bl > 
ver, . 3 to grumble, Gay, 


GRU 
CROWN. The ok paſſive of grew. 


1- Advanced in growt 
2. Covered or filled by the growth of an 


thing. Proverbt. 
3 Arrived at full growth or ſtature. 
Locke. 


GROWTH. ſ. [from grow.] 
1. Vegetation; vegetable life. Atterbuty. 
2. Product; thing produced. Milton. 
3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency. 


Temple. 
4. Increaſe of ſtature; advanced to matu- 
rity, Arbuthnot. 


Improvement; advancement. Hockey. 
GRO/WTHEAD. 7 /, { from groſs or great 
CRO'/WTNOL, bead. 

1. A kind of fiſh. D Ainſworth, 
2. An idle lazy fellow, Tuffer, 
To GRUB. v, a, [graban, preter, greb, to 
dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deſtroy by 
digging. Eh Dryden. 
GRUB. /. from grubbirg, or mining. ] 
I. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf. Carew. 
To GRU/BBLE. v. n. | grubelen, German.] 
To feel in the dark. | Dryden. 
CGRU/BSTREET. /. The name of a ſtreet 
in London, much inhabited by writers of 
ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary 
poems; whence any mean production is 
called grubftreet. Gay. 
To GRUDGE. v. a, [Gregnach, Welſh.] 
1. To envy; to ſee any advantage of ano- 
ther with diſcontent. Sidney. 
2. To give or take unwillingly. Addiſen. 
To GRUDGE, v. 2. 


1. To murmur; to repine, Hook, 
2. To be unwilling ; to be reluctant. 
Raleigb. 
3. To be envious. James. 
4. To with in ſecret. Dryden. 


5. To give or have any uneaſy remains: 
Dryden» 
GRUDGE, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Old quarrel ; inveterate malevolence. 
Sidney» 
2. Anger; ill-will. So ft. 
3. Unvwillingneſs to benefit. | 
4. Envy; odium ; invidious cenſure. _ 
Ben, Jobnſon. 
5. Remorſe of conſcience, 
6. Some little commotion, or forerunner 
of a diſeaſe, ES Ainſevortb. 
GRU/DGINGLY. ad. 285 grudge. | Un- 
willingly ; malignantly, Dryden. 
GRUV/EL. q. [gruelie, French.] Food made 
by boiling oatmeal in water, 
Ar but] not. 
GRUFF. a. [gre#, Dutch. ] Sour of aſpect; 
harſh of manners, Addiſen. 
GRU/FFLY, ad. {from graff.] Harſhly; 
ruggedly, Dryden, 
2K | | GRU/FF- 
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GRU/FFNESS, /. [from graf. ] Ruggedneſs 
of mien. 

GRUM, a. [from grumble, ] Sour; ſurly. 

Arbuthret. 


To GRU/MBLE, v. 2. [gron:meler, Dutch. ] 


1. To murmur with diſcontent. Prior. 
2. To growl; to ſnarl. Dryden. 
To make a hoaxſe rattle, Rogue. 
GRU/MBLER. ſ. [from grumble, ] One that 
grumbles; a murmurer. ___ Swvift, 
GRU*MBLING. {/. [ from grumble.] A mur- 
muring through diſcontent. Shakeſpeare. 
GRUME. ſ. grameau, French; grum»s, 
Latin. ] A thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid. 

| Quincy, 


GRU/MLY. ad. [from grum.] Sullenly ; 


moroſely. 
GRU/MMEL. ſ. [ lithoſpermum, Latin.] An 
herb. ; Ainſworth, 
GRV MOS. a, [from grume,] Thick; 
clotted, Arbuthnot. 


GRV MOUSNESS. . [from grumeus.] 
Thickneſs of a coagulated liquor. 


Wiſeman. 


GRUY/NSEL. ſ. [uſvally grovndfl,] The 


lower part of the building. Milton. 
To GRUNT v. n. [grunnio, Latin, ] 
To GRU'NTLE. $ To murmur like a hog. 
Swift, 

GRUNT, ſ. [from the verb.] The noiſe 


of a hog. Dryden. 
GRU/NTER. /. [from grunt. ] 

1. He that grunts. 

2, A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 


GRU'NTLING. /. [from grunt. ] A young 
__. 
To GRUTCH,. v. 2. To envy; to repine. 


Ben. Yobnſon. 


GRUTCH. /. {from the verb.] Malice; ill- 


will. Hudibras. 
GRV. /. Any thing of little value. Di#. 
GUAIA/CUM. . A phyſical wood. It is 


attenuant and aperient, and promotes dif 
charge by ſweat and urine. Hill. 
GUARANTEEZE, /. [ gaarant, French.] A 
power who undertakes to ſee ſtipulations 


performed. Scuth, 
To GUA'RANTY. v. 2. [guaraniir, 
French. ] 
1. To watch by way of defence and ſecu- 
rity. 
2. To protect; to defend. Waller. 
3. To preſerve by caution. Addiſon. 


4+ To provide againſt objections. 
Notes on Odyſſey: 
5. To adorn with liſts, laces, or orna- 


mental borders. Shakeſpeare, 
To GUARD. v. 2. To bein a ſtate of cau- 
tion or defence. Collier. 


GUARD. ſ. garde, French, ] 
xz. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſineſs 
Milton, 


is to watch. 


— 


GUE 


2. A ſtate of caution; a ſtate of viglland 


5 5 Smelrided 
3. Limitation; anticipation of objeQion, 
Atterbury 
4+ An ornamental hem, lace, or border, 
5. Part of the hilt of a ſword, 
GUA/ RDAGE. ſ. [from guard.] State o 
wardſhip. : Shateſeard 
CUA'RDER. /. One who guards, 
GUA/RDIAN, /. ¶ gardien, French,] 
1. One that has the care of an orphan, 
Arbuthm 
2. One to whom the care and prefervati 
of any thing is committed. Shakeſpear 
3. A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe. Not uſed 
| Shakeſpe 
GUA'RDIAN of the Spiritualties, He | 
whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction of anydi 
ceſs is committed, during the yacancy 


the ſee, Cu 
GUA'RDIAN. a. Performing the office @ 
a kind protector or ſuperintendant. Dry 


GUA/RDIANSHIP. J. [from guardun 
The office of a guardian, LEA 
GUA'RDLESS. a. {from guard.] Witho 
defence, | Wal 
GUA/RDSHIP. /. [from guard.] . 
1. Care; protection. wil 
2. [Guard and i.] A king's ſhip 
guard the coaſt, 
GUAY/IAVA. 
88 77 A plant. 1 
GUBERNATTION. ſ. I gubernatia, Lati 
Government; ſuperintendency. Ma 
GU DGEON. /. [goujon, French. 
1. A ſmall fiſh found in brooks and 5 


2. Something to be caught to a man 30 
di ſadvantage. Shateſpes 

GUERDON, 7 [guerdon, French, ] 
ward; a recompence. 

To GUESS. v. 3. | ghiſſen, Dutch,] 
1. To conjecture; to judge without 
certain principles of judgment. Rat 
2, To conjecture rightly. Seiclig 

To GUESS, v. a. To hit upon b) = 


A 
Knil 


GUESS. /. [from the verb.] Conjech 
judgment without any poſitive or ceß 
grounds. in 

GUE/SSER. /. [from gneſs.] Conjetiſ 
one who judges without certain knows 


GUE'SSINGLY. ad. [from gui. © 
jecturally; uncertainly. Shakeſfed 

GUEST. /. [ ze rr, if x, Saxon. . 
1. One entertained in the houie 3 
ther, 1 
2. A ſtranger; one who comes ny 

reſide, ' 


GUE/STCHAMBER, þ 
tertainment, 


4 


Chamber o 


6 


Ty GU/GGLE. v. n. [ gorgoliare, Italian. ] 
To Hund as water running with intermiſ- 
Gons out of a narrow veſſel. 

GUVDAGE. ſ. (from guide.] The reward 
given to a guide. 

GUIDANCE. ſ. [from guide.] Direction; 
gorernment. | Regers. 

To GUIDE. v. a. [guider, French. ] 

1. To direct. South, 
2. To govern by counſel ; to inſtruct. 
f Pſalms, 
3, To regulate ; to ſuperintend, 
Decay of Piety. 
GUIDE. /. [gzide, French, ] 
1. One who directs another in his way. 


- Denham, 

2. One who directs another in his conduct, 

Waller. 

3. Director; regulator. Hooker. 

GUT'DELESS. 4. from guide.] Without a 

guide. Dryden. 

ce GUI DER. ſ. [from guide.] Director; re- 

"ry gulator ; guide, South, 

47 CUT DON. ſ. [French.] A ſtandardbearer; 
7. 2 ſtandard, 

hol GUILD. /.” ¶ zildreip, Saxon.] A fociety ; 

all a corporation; a fraternity. Corvel, 

GUILE. f. [guille, old French. ] Deceitful 

7 cunning; inſidious artifice. Milton. 


CUILEFUL. a. [ guile and full. 
1. Wily; inſidious; miſchievouſly artful, 
Hooker. Dryden. 
2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous: 
| Shakeſpeare. 
GUYLEFULLY,. ad. on guileful.] Infi- 
diouſly ; treacherouſly. Milton. 


GUVLEFULNESS. /. [from guileful.] Se- 


cret treachery ; tricking cunning. 
GUPLELESS. a. [from guile.] Without 
deceit ; without infidiouſneſs, 
GUVLER. /. from guile.] One that be- 
trays into danger by inſidious practices. 


Spenſer. 
GUILT. J. ʒilr, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſtate of a man juſtly charged with a 
crime, Hammond. 
2. A erime; an offence, Shakeſpeare. 
GUTLTILY. ad. I from guilty.) Without 
innocence, Shakeſpeare. 
GUVLTINESS, ſ. [from guiliy.] The ſtate 
of being guilty; conſciouſneſs of crime. 


i Sidney. 
GUVLTLESS, 2. [from guilr.} Innocent; 
free from crime, Pope, 


GUULTLESSLY. ad. [from guiltleſs, ] With- 


out guilt ; innocently, 


GUFLTLESSNESS. ,. [from guiltleſs.] In- 


nocence ; freedom from crime. 


| 4 

GUVULTY, a, [z1lr1g, Saxon. ] 

. Juſtly chargeable with a crime; not 
innocent. | Shakeſpeare, 


King Charles, 


GUM 


2, Wicked ; corrupt, Thomſon. 

GUINEA. ſ. [from Guinea, a country in 

Africa abounding with gold.] A gold 
coin valued at one and twenty ſhillings, 

Locke, 

GUI'NEADROPPER. /. One who cheats 


by dropping guineas. Gay. 


GUUVNEAHEN. /. A ſmall Indian hen. 
GUINE/APEPPER. /. [| capficum, Latin. ] A 
lant, Miller, 
GUYNEAPIG, . A ſmall animal with a 
pig's ſnout. | 
GUISE. /. [puiſe, French. 
1. Manner; mien; habit, 
Fairfax. More. 
2. Practice; cuſtom; property. 
Ben, Johnſon, 
3. External appearance; dreſs. Temple. 
GUITAR. /. [ghitara, Italian. ] A ſtringed 
inſtrument of muſick, Prior, © 
GULCH. . [from gulo, Latin. A 
GU/LCHIN, 5 little glutton. Skinner. 
GULES. a. | perhaps from geu/e, the throat, ] 
red, Shakeſpeare, 
GULF. /. [golfe, Italian, ] 
1. A bay; an opening into land. Knoles, 
2. An abyſs ; an unmeaſurable depth. 
: Spenſer, 
3. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy. Shake. 
4. Any thing inſatiable. Shakeſpeare. 
GCU/LFY. a. [from gulf. ] Full of gulfs or 


Whirlpools. Pope. 
To GULL. v. a. [ guiller, Fr. to cheat.] To 
trick; to cheat; to defraud, Dryden. 


GULL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſea- bird. 
2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. Sbakeſp, 
3: A ſtupid animal; one eaſily cheated, 


Hudibras. 
GU/LLCATCHER, /. [gl and catch, ] A 
cheat. Shakeſpeare. 


GU/LLER. ſ. [from gul/,] A cheat; an 
impoſtor. 

GU'/LLERY. g. [from gull.] Cheat; im- 
poſture. Ainſworth, 

GU/LLET. ſ. [goulet, French, ] The throat; 
the meat-pipe. | Denham. 

To GU'LLY. v. n. To run with noiſe, 

GU'/LLYHOLE. . The hole where the 
gutters empty themſelves in the ſubterra- 
neous fewer, 

GULO'SITY. /. [from guloſus, Lat.] Greedi- 


fo > 8 
ne's; gluttony; voracity. Brown. 


To GULP. v. a. [ golipen, Dutch. ] To ſwal- 


low eagerly; to ſuck down without inter- 


miſhon, Gay. 
GULP, /. [from the verb.] As much as can 
be ſwallowed at once. More, 


GUM. ſ. [gammi, Latin.] 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a 
reſin, in being more viſcid, and diſſolving 
in aqueous menſtruums. Quincy. Dryden. 
3 K 2 | 2, [ Loma, 
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2. [ Loma, Saxon.] The fleſhy covering 

that contains the teeth. Scviſt. 
To GUM. v. a. To cloſe with gum. 

| Wiſeman. 

CU/MMINESS, /. from gummy. | The ſtate 

of being gummy. 


nature of gum; gummineſs. Flyer. 
GU/MMOUS. a. [from gum.] Of the na: 

ture of gum. Woodward, 
GU/MMY. 3. [from ga w.] | 

1. Conſiſting of gum ; of the nature of 


gum, | Dryden. 
2. Productive of gum. Milton, 
3. Overgrown with gum, Dryden. 


GUN. ſ. The general name for firearms ; 
the inftrument from which ſhot is diſ- 
charged by fire, Knolles. Granville. 

GU'/NNEL. ſ. f corrupted for gurwale. ] 

GU'NNER, /. [from guz.] Carnonier ; he 
whoſe employment is to manage the artil, 
lery in a ſhip. Shakeſpeare. 

GU/NNERY. . [from gunner ] The ſci- 
ence of artillery. | 

GU/NPOWDER. /. gun and poruder.] The 
powder put into guns to be fired. BErovn. 

GU*NSHOT. /. [gun and for. ] The reach 


or range of a gun. Dryden. 
GUNSHOT, a. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
Wijeman, 


GU/NSMITH,. . [gun and ſmitb.] A man 
whoſe trade is to make guns. Mart. 

GU/NSTICK. /. {gun and flick. ] The ram- 
mer, 

GU/NSTOCK. f. [gun and oct.] The 
woog to which the barrel of the gun is 


fixed. ö f Mortimer. 
GU/NSTONE. /. [gyn and flone.] The ſhot 
of cannon. Shakeſpeare, 


GU/NWALE, cr GU7NNEL of a Skip. That 
piece of timber which reaches on either 
fide of the ſhip from the half deck to the 
forecaſtle ; this is called the gurwale, 
whether there be guns in the ſhip or no, 


Harris. 
CURGE. /. [gurges, Latin.] Whir'ipool : 
gulf. | Milton, 


GU/KGTON, /. The coarſer part of the 
meal, fifted from the bran. 

To GU/RGLE. v. 3. | gorgoliare, Italian, ] 
To fall or guſh with noiſe, as water from a 


bottle. Pope. 
GU/RNARD.7 /. fgourral, French.] A 
GU/RNET. kind of ſea-fiſh. Shakeſp. 


To GUSH. v. = [ g2fe/en, Dutch. ] 
1 To gow or ruth cut with violence; not 
to ſpring in a ſmall ſtream, but in a large 
body. Thomſon. 
2. Jo emit in a copious efffyxion, Pope. 
GCUSH . rom the verb.] An emiſſion of 
liquot in a large quantity at on:e, Harvey. 
GUS>ET /. Frouffer, French,] Any thing 
ſeyeg og to cloth, in order to ſtrengtheg it, 


SEEN SIE NF ee Big Ah EE EF os gn 
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M ſeman. 
GUMMOY/SITY. /. [irom gammous.] The 


GUST, ſ. [gouft, French 5 ge, Latin.] 


x. Senſe of taſting, | Pope, 
2. Height of perception, Mitte, 
3: Love; liking, Tilltfon, 


4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. 
; Dryden, 
5. [From guftich, Iftandick.] A ſudden 
violent blaſt of wind, Shakeſp, Aadiſen, 
GU/STABLE. a, [ guſto, Latin.) 
I. To be taſted. Hare, 
2. Pleaſant to the taſte. Der ban. 
GUSTATTION. . [ guſto, Latin.] The a& 


of taſting. Brown, | 
ful ; 


GU/STFUL., a. [ga and full.] Taſte 
well-tafted. Decay of Piety, 
GUISTO. ſ. [Italian.] 
1. The reliſh of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites ſenſations in the 
palate. Dertam, 
2. Intellectual taſte; liking, Dryden, 


GU/STY, 3. [from gat] Stormy; tem. 


pe ſt uous. 

GUT. .. [Autteln, German, ] 
I. The long pipe reaching with many con- 
volutions from the ſtomach to the vent, 

Arbutbnet, 
2. The ſtomach; the receptacle of food; 
proverbially. Hudibra:, 
3. Gluttony ; love of gormandiſing, 

: - Hakewil), 

To GUT. 2. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To eviſcerate; to draw; to exenterate, 
Carew, 
2. To plunder of contents. Sfefater, 

GU/TTATED. a. [from gutta, Latin, a 

drop.] Beſprinkled with drops; ys 
. ped. A, 

GU/TTER. fe. [from guttur, a throat, La- 
tin.] A paſſage for water. Addn. 

To GU/TTER, v. a. [{rom the noun.] To 

cut in ſmall hollows, S$andy:, 

To GU/TTLE. . a. [from gut.] To feed 
luxuriouſly ; to gormandiſe, A low wore, 

Dryden, 

To GU/TTLE. v. @. [from gut.] To ſual- 
low. L'Eſtraręe. 

GU/TTLER, ,, [from guttle.] A greedy 
eater. 

GU/TTULQUS, 3. [from guttula, Latin.] 
In the form of a ſmall drop. Brown. 

GU/TTURAL. a. [ gutturalis, Latin, ] Pro- 
nounced in the throat; belonging to the 
throat. gat 

GU/TTURALNESS, /. [from gurt, 
The quality of being guttural. Dis. 

GU/TWORT. g. ¶ gut and zwort.] An _ 

GUY. / [from guide.] A rope uſed. to lift 
any thing into the ſhip. 

To GU'ZZLE. wv. . [from gut, or gf. 

To gormandiſe; to feed immoderate G i 

Cay. 

h im- 
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To GU/ZZLE, v. a, To ſwallow wit 


D ry en. 


GU/ZZLER 


moderate guſt, 
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6U/ZZLER, ſ. from guxxle.] A gorman - 


diſer. Dryden. 
GYBE. „See GIBE. ] A ſneer; a taunt; 
a ſarcaſm. | Shakeſpeare. 


To CYBE, „. n. To ſnecr; to taunt. Spenſ. 
GYMNA/STICALLY, ad. [from gymna- 
fick,] Athletically; fitly for ſtrong exer- 
ciſe. Breaun. 
GYMNA/STICK. a. ſyuprzpinig.] Per- 
taining to athletick exerciſes. Arbutknot. 
GYV/MNICK. a. [yvprino;.] Such as prac- 
tile the athletick or gymnaſtick exerciſes. 

. ; Milton. 


G Y V 


GYVMNOSPERMOUS. 2. Dye and 
oT76:14a,] Having the ſeeds naked. 
GY'/NECOCRASY, . [ yuyzitougaria | Pet - 
tycoat government; female power. 
GYRA'TION. f. [gyre, Latin.] The act 
of turning any thing about. Newton, 
GYRE., ſ. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle deſcrib- 
ed by any thing going in an orbit. 
| Spenſer. Sandys. Dryden. 
GYVES. fo [gevyn, Welſh.] Fetters; 
chains for the legs. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To GYVE, v. a, To fetter; to ſhackle, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


FCC 


HA 

Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, a 

note of aſpiration, ſounded only by a 

ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, with- 
out any conformation of the organs of 
ſpeech, and is therefore by many gramma- 
rians accounted no letter. The h in Eng- 
liſh is ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning 
of a word; as houſe. 


HA. interjett. ba, Latin. ] 
1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurprize, ſud- 


den queſtion, or ſudden exertion. Shakeſp. 
2. An expreſſion of laughter, Dryden. 
HAAK. . A fiſh, Ainſroorib. 
HA'BEAS CORPUS, [Latin.] A writ 


which a man, indited of ſome treſpaſs, 

being laid in priſon for the ſame, may have 

out of the King's Bench, thereby to re- 

move himſelf thither at his own coſts, 

| Corvel, 

HABERDA/SHER, . One who ſells (malt 

wares; a pedlar, Bacon. 
HA'BERDINE. ſ. A dried ſalt cod. 

Ainſworth. 

HA'BERGEON, /. [Baubergeon, French. ] 
Armour to cover the neck and breaſt, 

; Hud bras. 

HABLLIM ENT. . [habilement, French.] 


Dreſe; clothes; garment. Sæoift. 
To HABVzITATE, wv. . [ habiliter, 
French.] To qualify; to entitle, Bacon. 


HABILITA/T1ON, . [from Habilitate.] 
Qualification, | Bacon. 
HA'BILITY, /. [habilite, French, ] Fa- 
culty ; power. 
HA/BIT. J. [habitus, Latin,] 
1. State of any thing: as, Habit of body. 
2. Dreſs; accoutrement, 
5 Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
3. Habit js a power or ability in man of 


HA 


doing any thing acquired by frequent doing. 
. Locke, 
4. Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe, South, 
To HA/BIT. v. a. [from the novn.] To 
dreſs; to accoutre ; to array. Clarendon, 
HA'BITABLE. a. [ habitable, Fr.] Capable 
of being dwelt in. Donne, 
HA/BITABLENESS. ſ. [from habitable.] 
Capacity of being dwelt in. More. 
HA/BITANCE, /. ¶babitatio, Latin. ] Dwel- 
ling ; abode, Spenſer. 
HA/BITANT. /. [habirant, French. ] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in any place. Pope. 
HABITA/ TION. /. [habitation, French. 
1. The act of dwelling ; the ſtate of a 
place receiving dwellers, 
2. Place of abode; dwelling, _ Milton. 
HABIT A'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] Dweller ; inha- 
bitant. Brown. 
HABI|TUAL. a. [ habituel, Fr.] Cuſtomary 
accutomed ; inveterate, South, 
HABI/TUALLY. ad. [from habitual. ] Cuſ- 
tomarily ; by habit. | ' Arbuthnot, 
HA/BITUDE. JS. [habituds, Latin. ] 


1. Relation; reſpect. Hale, 


2. Familiarity ; converſe; frequent inter- 


courſe, | Dryden, 
3. Long cuſtom ; habit ; inveterate uſe, 
| Dryden, 


4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by ſrequent repetition. Dryden. 


* 


HA/BNAB. ad. [hap ne hap.) At random; 


at the mercy of chance. Hudibras, 
To HACK. v. a. [ Þaccan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop. Sid, 
2, To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation, 


Shakeſpeare, 

To HACK, v. z, To turn hackney or pro- 
ſtitute, Shakeſpeare, 
HA CKLE. 
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HA CKLE. ſ. Raw ſilk; any filmy ſub- 
ſtance unſpun. Walton. 
— HA/CELE, v. 4. [from back.] To dreſs 
- > Wax; | 
HA*CENEY, /. [bacnai, Welſh.] 
1. A pacing horſe. 
2. A hired horſe, hired horſes being uſu- 


ally taught to pace. Bacon. 
3. A hireling; a proſtitute. Roſcommon, 
4. Any thing let out for hire, Pope. 
5. Much uſed; common. Harvey, 


To HA'CKNEY. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To practiſe in one thing; to accuſtom to 


the road. © Shakeſpeare. 
MNA'CQUETON. ſ. [aguet, old French. ] 
Some piece of armour. Spenſer. 
HAD. The preterite and part. paſſ. of have. 
Shakeſpeare, 

HA DDOCK. ,. [ hadet, French. ] A ſea- 
fiſh of the cod kind. Carew. 


HAFT. ſ. [pæpr, Saxon.] A handle; 
that part of an inftrument that is taken 
into the hand, Dryden. 

To HAF T. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſet 
in a haft. | 

HAG. /. [Þzzerre, a goblin, Saxon. ] 

1. A fury; a ſhe monſter. 

2. A witch; an enchantreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An old ugly woman. Dryden. 

To HAG. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
torment ; to harraſs with terrour, , 

| Hudibras, 

HA*GARD. a. [hagard, French. 

1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaimable, 
Spenſer, 

2. [Hager, German.] Lean. L'Eftr. 

3- [Hage, Welſh. ] Ugly; rugged ; de- 
formed. 3 mith, 

HA/GGARD. /. 

1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

2, A ſpecies of hawk, Sandys. 
HA/GGARDLY. a. [from beggard.] De- 
formed; ugly. Dryden. 


HA'/GGESS. /. [from hog or hack.] A maſs 
of meat incloſed in a membrane. 
HA/GGISH. 4. [from bag. ] Of the na- 
ture of a hag; deformed; horrid. 
, Shakeſpeare, 
To HA/GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from hackl: 
or Bact.] To cut; to chop; to mangle. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To HA'/GGLE., . 2. To be tedious in a 
bargain ; to be long in coming to the price. 
HA/GGLER. /. [from haggle. ] 
1. One that cuts, 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining, 


HA/GIOGR APHER. ſ. [ay and ygapu. ] 


A holy writer. The Jews divide the holy 
ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament into the 
law, the prophets, and the hagiographers, 
HAH. interjeck. An exprefſion of, ſudden 
effort. | | Dryden. 


AL. 


HAIL. {. Thazel, Saxon, ] Drops of rain 


frozen in their falling. 


To HAIL. v. a. To pour down hail, Ja. 
HAIL. interj, [bœl, health, Saxon,] 4 


term of ſalutat ion. 


To HAIL. v. n. [from the noun.] To 6. 


lute ; to call to. 


Doch. 
HAVLSHOT. /. [ hail and ſpot.] Small ſhot 
Hayward, 


ſcattered like hail. 


HAVFLSTONE. /. [hail and done.] 


ticle or ſingle ball of hail. 


HAIR. ſ. [hen, Saxon.] 


1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. When we examine hairs with 2 
microſcope, we find that they have each 
round bulbous root which lies pretty deep 
in the ſkin, and which draws their nduriſh- 
ment from the ſurrounding humours : that 
each hair conſiſts of five or fix others, wrapt 


up ina common tegument, 
2. A ſingle hair. 


3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Sal, 


4. Courſe ; order; grain. 


Wild; irregular, 


Shakeſpeare, 
HAVLY. a. [from hail, ] Conſiſting of hail, 


Licks, 


Miltn, 


den 


A par- 


Pape. 


0057 
LIRCY, 
» 


Shakeſpeare, 
HA'IRBRAINED, a. [rather bare-brained.] 


Judges. 


HA/IRBEL. /. The name of a flower; 


the hyacinth. 


HA/IRBREADTH, fo [ bair and breadth, ] 


A very ſmall diſtance, 


Judge, 


HA IRCLO TH. ſ. [hair and cloth.] Stuff 
made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
worn ſometimes in mortification. Grew, 

HAIRLA CE. lf. Lair and lace, The fillet | 
with which the women tie up their hair, 


HA/IRLESS, a. [from bair.] 


of being covered with hair, 
HAIR. a. from hair.] 

1. Overgrown with hair. 

2. Conſiſting of hair. 
HAKE., /. A kind of fiſh, 


Harvy, 


Withont hair, 
Shakejjeare, 


HA'/IRINESS, . [from hairy. ] The fat? 


F ha ke [prart 


Dip dus. 
Carew, 


HA/KOT,. /. [from bake.] A kind of fiſh, | 
Ainſworth, 


e. 2 hall, 


HAL. The Saxon Pealle, i. 


HA'/LBERD. /. [ha'charde, French.] A 
battle-ax fixed to a long pole. 
HA/LBERDIER. . { balebar 
One who is armed with a Halberd. 
HA/LCYON. ſ. [halcyo, Latin. ] 


that breeds in the fea: 


ways a calm during her incub 


HA/LCYON, a. [from the noun. } 


quiet; ſtill, 


Cib n , 


- 


Pott. 


dier, French. 


A bird 


there is a+ 


ation. 


Shakeſp! 


Placid; 


| Denban. 
HAL E. a, Healthy; ſound; ys 


12 


To HALE. v. a. ¶ halen, Dutch,] To ora 


by force; to pull violently, 


Sanf#. 
H 


B r Wh 


A'LER 


HaALF-SEAS over. A preverbial expreſſion 


HAM 


1. To conſecrate; to make holy. Hooker. 
2. To reverence as holy: as, hallowed be 
thy name. 
an equal HALLUCINA'TION, fe [hallucinatio, Lat.] 
Errour ; blunder ; miſtake, Addi ſou. 
J. pealm, Saxon. ] Straw, 
HALO. /. A red circle round the ſun or 


HA/LER, /. [from bale.] He who pulls and 


hales. 


HALF. /. Pealp, Saxon, ] 
1. A mozety 3 one part of two; 


Ben. Johnſon, 
>. It ſometimes has a plural ſignification HALM. 


art . 


when a number is divided. 


HALF, ad. In part; equally. Dryden, moon. Newton. 
HALF-BLOOD. /. One not born of the HA'LSENING, a. ¶ hals, German. ] Sound- 
ſame father and mother. Lecke, ing harſhly. Carees. 


HALF-BLOODED. a. {half and Blood. } HA'LSER. . [from Palp, neck, and reel, 
a rope.] A rope leſs than a cable. 


Mean; degenerate. Shakeſpeare. 
HALF-FACED. a. [half and faccd, | Show- Chapman. 
ing only part of the face, Shakeſpeare, To HALT. v. u. ſpealr, Saxon, lame. ] 
HALF-HEARD. a. Imperfectly heard. 1. To limp; to be lame. e e 
Pope. 2. To ſtop in a march. Addiſon. 


HALF-MOON. ſ. The moon in its ap- 3. To heſitate 3 to ſtand dubious, 1 Kings. 
pearance when at half increaſe or decreaſe. 4. To fail; to faulter. | Shakeſpeare. 
HALF-PENY. .. plural half-pence. [half HALT, a. [from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 
| Luke, 


and peny.] A copper coin, of which two 


make a peny. Dryden. HALT. . [from the verb.] 
HALF-PIKE, ſ. [half and pike. ] The imall 1. The act of limping; the manner of 


pike carried by officers. Tatler, limping. . 
2. [Alle, French.] A ſtop in a march. 


for any one far advanced. It is commonly Mil tor. 


uſed of one half drunk. Dryden. H.y/LTER. /. [from halt.] He who limps. 
HALF-SPHERE. /. [half and ſphere. ] He- HA/LTER, /. pealrrne, Saxon, ] 


miſphere. Ben. Johnſon. 1. A rope to hang malefactors. Shakeſp. 
HALF-STRAINED. 4. [half and ffrained.] 2. Acord; a ſtrong firing, = Sandys. 
Half-bred ; imperfect. Dryden. To HALTER. v 4. [from the noun, ] To 


HALF-SWORD. ſ. Cloſe fight. Shakeſp. bind with a cord, Atterbury. 
HALF- WAV. ad. [half and tvay.] In the To HALVE. v. a. [from half, balves.] To 

middle, Granville, divide into two parts. 
HALF-WIT. ſ. [half and wwit.] A block- HALVES. interj. [from half. ] An expreſ- 

head ; a fooliſh fellow. Dryden, fion by which any one lays claim to an e- 
HA/LIBUT. ſ. A fort of fiſh. Ainſw. qual ſhare. Cleaveland. 
HA'LIDOM. 4. Our bleſſed lady. Spenſer, HAM. /. | on pam; A houſe; a farm. 
HA'LIMASS. ſ. [Þil1g and ma.] The HAM. /. pam, Saxon. 


feaſt of All-ſouls. Shakeſpeare, 1. The hip; the hinder part of the articu- 
HA/LITUOUS, ad. [ halitus, Latin.] Va- lation of the thigh, Wiſeman. 
porous; fumous. Boyle, 2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. Pepe. 
HA'MATED. a. [ hamatus, Latin, ] Hook- 


HALL. .. [Þal, Saxon. ] 


1, A court of juſtice, ed; ſet with hooks. 


2. A manour-houſe ſo called, becauſe in To HA'MBLE. v. a. [from ham,] To cut 


it were held courts for the tenants. the ſinews; to hamſtring. 


Addiſon, HAME. / Pama, Saxon. ] The collar by 


3. The publick room of a corporation. which a horſe draws in a waggon. 
Garth. HAMLET. 7. [Pam, Saxon. ] A ſmall vile 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe, Milton. lage. | Bacon, 
HALLELU/JAH. / [5159] Praiſe ye the HAMMER. /. [Þamen, Saxon. ] 
Lord, A ſong of thankſgiving. Milton. 1, The inſtrument conſiſting of -a long 
HA'LLOO. interj. [ Allons, let us go!] A handle and heavy head, with which any 


word of encouragement when dogs are let thing is forced or driven. Brown. 

looſe on their game. Dryden. 2. Any thing deſtructive. Hakegwill, 
To HA LLOO. * Its Dbaler, French. ] To T9 HAMMER. D. As, [ from the noun, ] 

cry as after the dogs. Sidney. 1. To beat with a hammer. Sandys. 
To HA'LLOO. v. a. 2. To forge or form with a hammer, 

1. To encourage with ſhouts, Prior. a » Dryder. 

2. To chaſe with ſhouts, Shakeſpeare. 3. To work in the mind; to contrive by 

3. To call or ſhout to. Shakeſpeare. intellectual labour, Shakeſpeare. 
To HA'LLOW, v. a. [Þalgian, Paltg, Sax- To HAMMER. v. #. 

on, holy. | 1, To work ; to be buſy. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To 
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HAN 


2. To be in agitation, Sha leſpeare. 
HA MMERER. /, {from bammer.] He who 

works with a hammer. 
HA*MMERHARD. ſ. [hammer and bard.] 

Hammerbard is when you harden iron or 

ſteel with much hammering on it. 

| _ Moxon. 

HA'MMOCE.”/. FÞamaca, Saxcn.] A 

ſwinging bed. Temple, 
HAMPER. /. [ banaferium, low Lat.! A 

large baſket for carriage. Swift. 
To HA'MPER, v. a. 

1. To ſhackle; to entangle in chains. 
8 Herbert. 
Hudibras. 

Blackm. 


2. To enſnare; to inveigle. 
3. To complicate; to entangle. 


4. To perplex; to embarraſs by many lets 


and troubles. Hudibras. 
HA M STRING. /. [bam and fring.] The 
tendon of the ham. Shakeſpeare. 
To HA'MSTRING. v. 4. preter. and part. 
pail, bamfirung. To lame by cutting the 
tendon of the ham, Drydez. 
HA'NAPER. /. [Zanaperiunm, low Latin.] 
A treaſury ; an exchequer. Bacon. 
HA/NCES. ſ. [In a ſhip.] Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on banniſters on the poop 

and quarter-deck down to the gangway. 
Harris. 


HANCES. ſ. [In architecture.] The ends of 


elliptical arches. Harris, Moxon. 
HAND. ſ. [ Pand, Ponv, Saxon. ] 
1. The palm with the fingers, 
2. Meaſure of fur inches. 
3» Side, right or left. 
Part; quarter; fide. 
Ready payment. 
Rate; price. 
Terms; conditions. 
Act; deed ; external action. 
King Charles, 
Addiſon. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Exodus. 


Swift. 


Bacon, 
Taylor. 
8. 


9. Labour; act of the hand. 
10. Performance. | 
11. Power of performance. Add ſan. 
22. Atterapt; undertaking. Spenſer. 
13. Manner of gathering or taking. 
Bacon, 
14. Workmanſhip ; power or act of ma- 
nufacturing or making. 
15. Manner of acting or performing. 
Dryden. 
x6, Agency; part in action. South, 
17. The act of giving or preſenting. 
2 Samuel, 
28. Act of receiving any thing ready to 
one's band, Locke, 
19. Care; neceſſity of managing. Pope. 
20. Diſcharge of duty. Hooker. 
21, Reach; nearneſs: as, at hand, within 
reach, Boyle, 
22. Manual management. Dryden. 
23. State of being in preparation. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Berkley. 


Tillotſon. 


24. State of being in preſent agitation, 
FA Shakeſpeare, 
25. Cards held at a game, "Races, 
26. That which is uſed in oppoſition t 
another. Hudibras. 
27. Scheme of action. Ben. Fobnſon, 
28. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority, 
8 Hayward, 
29. Competition; conteſt, Sl akeſpeare, 
39. Tranſmiſſion ; conveyance, Cal. 
31. Poſleſſion; power. Hoober, 
32. Preſſure of the bridle, Shakeſpeare, 
33. Method of government; diſcipline ; 
reſtraint, Bacon. 
34. Influence; management. Dania. 
35. That which performs the office of 3 
hand in pointing. Locke, 
36. Agent; perſon employed, Swift, 
37. Giver, and receiver. Tillotion, 
38. An actor; a workman ; a ſoldier, 
Locks, 
39. Catch or reach without choice. 
Milton. 
40. Form or caſt of writing. 
Den bam. Felt, 
41. HAN D over bead, Negligently ; raſhhy. 
L' Eftrange, 
Cloſe 101 be 
Shakeſpeare, 
43. HAND in HanD, In union; con- 
jointly. Swift, 
44. HAND in HAND. Fit; pat. Shateſ, 
45. HAND ts meuth, As want requires, 
| L' Eftrange. : 
46. To bear in Hax D. To keep in ex- 
pectation; to clude. Shateſpeare. 
7. To be HAN DH and Glove. To be inti- 
mate and familiar, | 
To HAND. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To give or tranſmit with the hand. 
Bran, 
2. To guide or lead by the hand. Dorn 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on, State, 
4. To manage; to move with the hand, 
| Prior, 
5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion ; to deliver 
down from one to another. Woodward, 
HAND is much uſed in compoſition for 
that which is manageable by the hand, 254 
handſaw ; or born in the hand, as a band- 
barrow, 


HAND-BASKET, ,. A portable baſket. 


Mortimer. 


HAND-BELL. . A bell rung by 8 e 

Ace. 

HAND-BREADTH. . A fpace equal to 

the breadth of the hand. Arbutbuct. 
HA/NDED. a. [from band.] 


1. Having the uſe of the hand left or right, 
Brown, 


Milton. 


42. HAND O HAND. 


2. With had Joined, . _ 
HA/NDER. ſ. [from band.] N 


conveyor in ſucceſſion. HAN. 
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WANDEAST. .. [band and f.] Hold ; 
cuſtody. Shakeſpeare, 


HA/NDFUL. / {hard and full.) 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 


tain. | Freebolder. 
2. A palm; a hand's breadth ; four inches. 

Bacon. 
4. A ſmall number or quantity. 


Raleigh. Clarendon, 
HAND-GALLOP. {. A flow ealy gallop, 
in which the hand preſſes the bridle to hin- 
der increaſe of ſpeed, Dryden. 
HAND-GUN. ſ. A gun wielded by the 
hand, 8 Camden. 
HA NDI CRAFT. /. [hand and craft.] Ma- 
nual occupation. Sevift. 
HANDICR A/F TSMAN., ſ. [ Landicraſt and 
nan.] A manufacturer; one employed in 
manual occupation. Soift. 
HANNDILY. a. [from bandy.] With ſkill ; 
with dexterity, 
HANNDINESS, ſ. [from bandy.] Readi- 
nels; dexterity. 


HA/NNDIWORK. y [ handy and work, |] 


Work of the hand; product of labour; 


manufacture. ä L'Eſtrange. 

HANDKERCHIEF, .. [hand and kerchief. ] 
A piece of ſilk or linen uſed to wipe the 
face, or cover the neck. Arbuthrot, 

To HANDLE. v. a, [handelen, Dutch.] 
1. To touch; to feel with the hand. Locle. 
2, To manage ; to wield, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make familiar to the hand by fre- 
quent touching, Temple. 
& To treat in diſcourſe. 


Shakeſpeare, Atterbury. 


5, To deal with; to practiſe, Feremiah. 
6. To treat well or ill. Clarendon. 
7. To practiſe upon; to do with. Shak, 
HANDLE. /. [hand'e, Saxon, ] 
1, That part of any thing by which it is 
held in the hand. Taylor. 
2. That of which uſe is made. South, 
HA'NDLESS. a, {hard and Jeſs. ] Without a 
hand, | Shakeſpeare. 
HANDMAID. fo A maid that waits at 
hand, Fairfax. 
HA'NDMIL, . [hand and mill.] A mill 
moved by the hand. Dryden. 
. 908 off. A vulgar phraſe for keep off; 
1 orbear. L'Eſtrange. 
ANDSAILS. {. Sails managed by the hand. 


| Temple, 
ans Aw. ſ. A ſaw manageable by the 


Mortimer. 
HA'NDSEL. /. [hanſe,, Duteh.] The firſt 


att of uſing any thing ; the firſt act of ſale, 


Herbert. 

9 2. a, To uſe or do any 
g the firſt time. Cowley, 
HANDSOME, a, ¶ handſaem, 4 


3p Dutch, ] 
Keady; gainly; convenient. Spenſer, 


2. Beautiful with dionity : 
ve * with dignity; graceful, Add, 


HAN 


3. Elegant; gracefal. Felton. 

4. Ample; liberal: as, a handſeme for- 

tune, 

5. Generous noble: as, a handſome action. 
To HA'/NDSOME, v. a. [from the adjec- 

tive.] To render elegant or neat, Donne, 
HA/NDSOMELY, ad. [from handſome.] 


1. Conveniently ; dexterouſlyj. Spenſer, 
2. Beautifully ;. gracefully, 

3. Elegantly; neatly, Wiſd. 
4. Liberally ; generouſly. Addi ſon. 


HA/NDSOMENESS, ſ. | from handſeme.] 
Beauty ; grace ; elegance, Boyle. 
HA'NDVICE. /. {hand and vice.] A vice 
to hold ſmall work in, Moxon. 
HANDWRITING, ſ. [hard and ⁊oriting. ] 
A caſt or form of writing peculiar to each 
hand. Cockburn. 
HAN DV. a. [from hand.] 
1. Executed or performed by the hand. 


Knolles, 
2. Ready; dexterous ; ſkilful, Dryden. 
. Convenient. *' Moxon. 


HA'NDYDANDY. /. A play in which chil- 
dren change hands and places. Shakeſpeare. 

To HANG, v. a. preter, and part, paſſ. Hang- 
ed or hung, anciently Hong. 
1. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſuſtained not below, but above. 

8 i South, 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport, 

Sand fo 
3. To choak and kill by ſuſpending by the 
neck, Shakeſpearees 
4. To diſplay ; to ſhow aloft. Addiſon. 
5. To let fall below the proper ſituation. 
Ecclaſ. 

6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome di- 
rections to be moveable. 1 Mac. 
7. To adorn by hanging upon. Dryden. 
$, To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 
faſtened to the wall, Bacon. 

To HANG, v. u. | 
1. To be ſuſpended; to be ſupported above, 
not below, Spenſer. 
2. To depend; to falllooſely on the lower 
part; to dangle, 2 Mac. Dryden, 
3- To bend forward, Addiſone 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed 


above the ground, Addiſon, 
6. To reſt upon by embracing, Peacbam. 
7. To hover; to impend. ÞAterbury, 
8. To be looſely joined. Shakeſfeares 


9. To drag; to be incommodiouſly joined, 


; Addiſon. 
ro. To be compact er united. "Addiſon. 
11. To adhere. Auadiſen. 
12. To reſt. Shakeſpeare. 
13. To be in ſuſpenſe ; to be in a ſtate of 

_ uncertainty, Deuterenomy. 
14. To be delayed; to linger. Milton, 
15. To be dependant on. Shakefbeare, 
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16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with atten- 
tion. Pope. 
127. To have a ſteep deèlivity. Mortimer. 
18. To be executed by the halter. Pope. 
19. To decline; to tend down. Pope. 
HA'NGER. /. [from hang.] That by which 
any thing hangs: as, the pot hangers. 
HA*NGER. /. [from bang.] A ſhort broad 
ſword, 
HA'NGER-ON, ſ. [from harng.] A de- 
pendant, Brown, Swift, 
HA'NGING. /. [from Hang.] Drapery hung 
or faſtened againſt the walls of rooms. 


Prior. 


HANGING, participial a. [from hang. ] 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter, 


 HA'NGMAN. /. [hang and man.] The pub- 


lick executioner. Sidney. 


HANK. ſ. [bank, Iflandick.] A ſkein of 


thread. 


To HA'NKER. v. n. [ harkerer, Dutch. ] To 


long importunately, Hudibras. Addiſon, 
HANT, for has not, or Fave nat. Addiſon, 


HAP. ſ. [anhap, in Welth, is misfortune, ] 


1. Chance; fortune. Hocker. 
2. That which happens by chance 6t for- 
tune, Sidney, 
3. Accident; caſual event; misfortune. 

| Fairfax, 


HAP. HAZ ARD. . Chance; accident. 


Lacke. 

To HAP. v. ». ¶ from the noun.] To come 
by accident; to fall wut; to happen. 

CY Bacon. 


- HA'PLY. ad. [from hap, ] 


1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. 


Swift, 

2. By chance; by accident. Milton. 
HA PLESS. a, [from hbep.] Unhappy ; un- 
fortunate ; luckleſs. mith, 


TO HA/PPEN. v. . [from hap.] 


1. To fall out; to chance; to come to 
_ paſs, 
2. To light; to fall by chance. Graunt. 


_ HAPPILY, ad. from happy.] 


1. Fortunately ; luckily ; ſucceſsfully. 


| . Waller. 
2. Addreſsfully; gracefully ; without la- 
bour. k Pope, 


3. In a ſtate of felicity. 


* HA/PPINESS, , [from Ba. 


1. Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are 


ſatisſied. Hooker. 
2. Good luck; good fortune. 
Fortuitous elegance. Den bam. 
HA PPV. 4. [from hap.] , 


1. In a ſtate of felicity, 

Sidney. Milton. Addiſon, 
2. Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate, Boyle. 
3. Addreſsful ; ready, Sift, 


Tillotſon, 
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HA/QUETON. ſ. A piece of armour, 
8 N le 
HARA'/NGUE. ſ. [harangue, French }* a 
ſpeech; a popular oration. Fuel 
To HARA'NGUE. v. . [ baranguer, Fr, 
To make a ſpeech. " 
HARANGUER. f [from barargue,] A 
orator ; a publick ſpeaker, | 
To HA'RASS. v. a. [haraſſer, French. ] Ta 
weary ; to fatigue, Addiſen 
HA'RASS, J. [from the verb.] Watt 
diſturbance. | Mitten 
HA'RBINGER. /. [herberger, Dutch.] A 
forerunner ; a precurſor, Dryder 
HA'RBOUR. / | herberge, French.) 
1. A lodging; a place of entertainment, 
Drydz 


2, A port or haven for ſhipping, 
f Sbabeſteart 


An aſylum; a ſhelter, 

To HA'RBOUR. v. . [from the nous. 
To receive entertainment; to ſojourn, 

Phillyn 


To HA'/RBOUR. v. 3. 
1. To entertain; to permit to reſide, 
Rewe 


2. To ſhelter; to ſecure. Side 
HA'RBOURAGE. /. ¶ herbergage, French. 

S | 4 H. 

Shelter; entertainment. Shakeſpeart 5 

HA'/RBOURER. /. [from barbour,] One 


that entertains another, 
HA'RBOURLESS. a, | from harbour, ] With- 
out harbour. 
HARD. a. [hean'd, Saxon; hard, Dutch] 


1. Firm; teſiſting penetration or ſepars- H 
tion. Sbaleſtaun, 
2. Difficult; not eaſy to the 1 
idrey, 
3. Difficult of accompliſhment, Dry 1 
4. Painful; diſtreſsful; laborious, Cam 
5, Cruel; oppreſſive; rigorous, Atterbuy, 0 
6. Sour; rough; ſevere. Shakeſprart 
7. Unfavourable ; unkind. Dry, 
8. Inſenfible ; untouched, Dryaes 
9. Unhappy ; vexatious. Ten 
10, Vehement ; keen; ſevere: as, a bard 
winter, 
11. Unreafonable ; unjuſt, Cf 
12. Forced; not eaſily granted, Zu 
13. Powerful. : Wath 5 
14. Auſtere; rough, as liquids. 1 
15. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrained. Di n 
16. Not plentiful ; not proſperous. Drys 5 


17. Avaricious ; faultily ſparing. 
HARD. ad. ¶bardo, German, ] Fe 
1. Cloſe ; near. Jans 


12 5 . R inceſſantly. 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſſy; 1 ae 


| 5 - Shakeſgeart 

3. Uneaſily; vexatiouſly. ee 
3 Vehemently; diſtreſsfully. 2 
5. Faſt; nimbly. L'Efrats 


6, With difficulty, 7 . 
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„, Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſterouſly, Taylor. 
HA RDBOUND. 4. ¶ Hard and bound, ] Cof- 
tive. Pope, 
To HA/RDEN. v. a. [from hard. 
1. To make hard; to indurate, 
Weodward. 
2. To confirm in effrontery; to make im- 
pudent. 
3. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make 
obdurate. | Addiſon, 
4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. Swift, 
5. To make firm; to endue with conſtan- 
oY. Dryden, 
HA/RDENER. /. [from harden.) One that 
makes any thing hard. 
HARDFA'VOURED. a. [ hard and favcur.] 
Coarſe of feature. 
HARDHA'NDED. 3. [ hard and band. 
Coarſe ; mechanick, : 
| HA'RDHEAD. ſ. [hard and head, ] Claſh 
of heads. Dryden. 
HARDHE ARTED. a. [hard and heart.] 
Cruel; inexorable ; mercileſs ; pitileſs. 
Arbuthnot. 
HARDHE'/ARTEDNESS, /. [from Hard- 
hearted, | Cruelty ; want of tenderneſs. 
| South, 
HA'RDIHE AD. 7 /, [from Hardy.] Stout- 
FARDIHOOD. & neſs ; bravery, Obſo- 
lete, | Milton, 
HARDIMENT. ſ. [from hardy, ] Cou- 
rage; ſtoutneſs; bravery, 
Shakeſpeare, Fairfax, 
HARDINESS. /. 


1, Hardſhip ; fatigue, Spenſer, 
2, Stoutneſs ; courage; bravery. 
Shakeſpeare. 
N 3. Effrontery; confidence. 
. HARDLA/BOURED. a. [hard and labour. 
4 Elaborate ; ſtudied. Swift. 
Y HARDLY, ad. [from hard.] | 
„ 1. With difficulty; not eaſily. Szuth, 
* 2. Scarcely ; ſcant; not light'y. Sæoiſt. 


3- Grudgingly, as an injury, Shakeſpeare. 


4. Severely ; unfavourably, Hooker, 
5. Rigorouſly ; oppreſſively. Swift. 
b, Unwelcomely ; harſhly. Locke, 


7. Not ſoftly ; not tenderly ; not delicate- 
. Dryden. 
HARDMOUTHED. a. [hard and moutb.] 
Diſobedient to the rein; not ſeuſible of the 
bit, Dryden. 
HA'RDNESS. / [from hard.] 

1. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies, 
: | Woodavard. 
= Difficulty to be underſtood. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed, Sidney, 
4. Scarcity; penury. Swift, 


5+ Obduracy ; profligateneſs. South, 


6. Coarſeneſs ;3 barſhneſs of look. Ray, 


7- Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or 
ſeaſons, 


Mortimer, 
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8. Cruelty of temper; ſavageneſs ; harſh- 
neſs, Shakeſpeare, 
9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs, Dryden, 
10. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingineſs. 
HA'RDOCK. /. I ſuppoſe the ſame with 
burdock, Shakeſpeares 
HARDS. /. The refuſe or coarſer part of flax, 
HA/RDSHIP. /. [ from bard. ] 


1. Injury; oppreſſion. Swift. 
2. Inconyenience ; fatigue, Spratt. 


HARDWARE. / [hard and zoare, ] Ma- 
nufactures of metal. 
HARDWAREMAN. [ hardware and 
man.] A maker or ſeller of metalline 
manufactures. Swift. 
HA'RDY. a. Hardi, French. ] 
1. Bold; brave; ſtout ; daring. Bacon, 
2. Strong; hard; firm. South. 


Shakeſpeare, HARE and HERE, differing in promincia- 


tion only, ſignify both an army and a lord. 
Gibſon, 

HARE /. Chana, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall quadruped, remarkable for ti- 
midity, vigilance, and fecundity, More. 
2. A conſtellation, Creech, 
To HARE. v. n. [harier, French.) To 


fright, : Locke, 
HA REBEL. ſ. [hare and bell.) A blue 
flower campaniform, Shakeſpeare, 


HA'REBRAINED. a. [from hare the verb 
and brain.] Volatile ; unſettled ; wild. 
Bacon. 


HA REFOOT. fe. [ hare and foot. ] 
1. A bird. 
2. An herb. 


HARELIP. ſ. A fiſſure in the upper lip 


with want of ſubſtance. Quincy. 
HA RESEAR. ſ. [bupleurum, Latin. A 
plant. en Miller. 
HA'RIER. . [from bare.] A dog for hunt- 
ing hares, Ainſworth. 
To HARK, v. n. contracted from hearken. ] 
To liſten. | Hudibras. 


H ARK. interj. [It is originally the impera- 
tive of the verb bark. ] Liſt! hear! liſten! 


3 Rowe, 
HARL. . . | 
I. The filaments of flax 
2. Any flamentous ſubſtance, Mortimer, 


HA/RLEQUIN, /. ¶ Menage derives it from a 
famous comedian that frequented M, Har- 
lay's houſe, whom his friends called Har- 
lequino, little Harley.] A buffoon who 
plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack- 
pudding. 8 Prior. 

HA'RLOT,. ſ. [ herl:des, Welſh, a girl.] A 
whore; a ſtrumpet. 

HA/RLOTRY. ſ. { irom barlot.] 
1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 

Dryden. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
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HARM. ſ. [beanm, Saxon. ] 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs, | 
2. Miſchief ; detriment ; hurt. Swif?, 

To HARM. v. 2. To hurt; to injure 

aller, 

HA'RMFUL. a. [harm and f.] Hurtful; 
miſchievous, Raleigh. 

HA'R MFULLY. ad. [from harmful. } Hurt- 
fully; noxioully, Aicham, 

HA/RMFULNESS, /. [ frem &armful, | 
Hurtfulneſs; miſchievouſneſs. 

HA'RMLESS, 2. [from barm.] 

1. Innocent; inncxious; not hurtful, 
Shateſpeare. 
2, Unhurt ; undamaged, Raleigh. 

HA'RMLESSLY, as. [from barmi:ſs. ]} In- 

nocently ; without hurt; without crime, 
Decay of Piety, 

HA/RMLESSNESS, /. [from barmleſs, ] In- 

nocence; freedom from injury or hurt. 
Donne. 

—— a, [=e izle 5 harmo- 

HA'RMONICK. nique, French. I A- 
dapted to each other; muſical. Pope. 

HARMO/NIOUS. a. [| barmonieux, French; 
from harmony. ] 

2. Adapted to each other; having the parts 
proportioned to each other. Cooley. 
2. Muſical. | Dryden. 

HA'RMONIOUSLY. ad. {from barmoni- 
us, 

1. With juſt adaptation and proportion of 
parts to each other. Bentley. 
2. Muſically; with concord of ſounds. 
Stilling fleet. 
HARMO/NIOUSNESS. /. {from barmoni- 
exs,] Proportion; muſicalneſs. 
To HA RMONIZ E. v. a. [from barmery.] 
To adjuſt in fit proportions. Dryden. 
HARMONY. /. [a. 
1. The juſt adaptation of one part to ano- 
ther. Bacon, 
2. Juft proportion of ſound, Warts, 
3. Concord; correſpondent fentiment. 


HA/RNESS. ſ. {Larnas, French. ] 
1. Armour; defenſive furniture of war. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particular- 
ly of carriages of pleaſure. Yrydens 
To HARNESS. v. a. {from the Wee 
1. To dreſs in armour. Rowe, 
2. To fix horſes in their traces, Hale. 
HARP. ſ. [heanp, Saxon. 
1. A lyre; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire 


and ſtruck with the finger. Dryden. 

2. A conſtellation, Creecb, 
To HARP. . 2. [ barer, French] 

1. To play on the harp. 1 Cor. 

2 To touch any pation. Skakeſpeare. 


HARPER. /. [from berp.] A player on the 
harps - 5 Tictell, 


Milton. 
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HA“ RPING Tron. ſ. [from barpary, Lat! 
A bearded dart with a line falten 1 | 
handle, with which whales are firuch, and | 


caught, : Walls 
HARPONF'ER. /. [harponeur, French, ] te 
that throws the harpoon, 
HARPOPON, ſ. | harper, French.] A harp- 
ing iron. 5 
H A'*RPSICORD. ſ. A muſical inſtrument, 
HA'RPY, /. [harpyia, Latin.] 
1. The harpies were a kind of birds which 
had the faces of women, and foul lone 
claws, very filthy creatures, Ralevh, 
2. A ravenous wretch. Shakeſpeare 
HA'RQUEBUSS. /. [See ARQUEBus,N] A 
handgun, 
HA'RQUEBUSSIER, /. [from borguets,,] 
One armed with a harquebuſs, Xia. 
HARRIDA'N, ſ. [corrupted from harid:!!;, 
French, a worn-out worthleſs horſe.] A 
decayed ſtrumpet. Swift. 
HA/RROW. /. ſcharroue, French. ] A frame 
of timbers croſſing each other, and ſet with 
teeth. Mortimer, 
To HA*RROW. . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To break with the harrow. Sbaleſt, 
2. To tear up; or rip up. Rowe, 
3. To pillage ; to ſtrip; to lay waſte, 
Bacor, 
4. [From benzian, Sax.] To invade; 
to harraſs with incurſions. 
5. To diſturb; to put into commotion. 
HA/RROW, interj. An exclamation of fut- 
den diftreſs, + 
HA/RROWER. /. [from harreow.] 
I. He who harrows. 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainſaverth, 
To HA/RRY, v. 4. [harer, French.) 
1. To teaze; to haze; to ruffle. Shakeſpeare, 
2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob, plunder, 
or oppreſs. | 


HARSH. 4. 


1. Auſtere; roughly; ſour. Dentan, 
2. Rough to the ear. Drycen, 
Taper, 


3. Crabbed ; moroſe ; peeviſh, | 
4. Rugged to the touch, Bal. 
. Unpleafing ; rigorous. Dryita 
HA/RSHLY. ad. [from barſp.] 
1. Sourly ; auſterely to the palate 
2. With violence; in oppoſition to ben! 
tleneſs. Millor, 


3. Severely ; moroſely; crabbedly. | 


7 
15716 
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4. Ruggedly to the ear. Shakeſpeare 
HA/RSHNESS, /. [from harſh.] 
1. Sourneſs; auſtere taſte, 
2. Roughneſs to the ear. 

3. Ruggedneſs to the touch» 
4. Crabbedneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 
HART. ſ. [heonx, Saxon. ] 


Bacin, 


Dryden. Pepe. 


Bacon, 


A he- deer 


of the large kind; the male of the gs 
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] FA/RTSHORN. ſ. Spirit drawn from horn, 3. Angry teſtineſs; paſſionate vehemenee. 
- WH H4/&TSHORN. /. An herb, Ainſworth, HA!/STINGS. /. [from hafly.] Peaſe that 
d 


| HA RT-ROVYAL. ſ. A plant. come early, Mortimer, 
= FARTSTONGUE, /. A plant. HA/STY. a. [Haſtif, French. ] | 
e WH HAYRTWORT. . A plant. Miller, 1. Quick; ſpeedy. Shakeſpeare. 
HA/RVEST. .. [hznfere, Saxon. ] 2. Paſſionate ; vehement. Proverbs. 
; 1. The ſeaſon of reaping and gathering the 3- Raſh; precipitate. Eccl. 
corn. L'Eſtrange. 4. Early ripe. Tjaiab. 
, 2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. HA/STY-PUDDING. ſ. A pudding made 
Shakeſpeare, of milk and flour, boiled quick together. 
5 3. The product of labour. Dryden. Dorfe:. 
2 HAYRVEST-HOME. . ' HAT. ſ. [hær, Saxon.] A cover for the 
ö 1. The ſong which the reapers ſing at the head, Dryden 
e ſeaft made for having inned the harveſt, HAT BAND. /. [hat and band.] A firing 
q Dryden. tied round the hat. Bacon. 
2. The time of gathering harveſt. Dryden, HAT CASE. ſ. [hat and caſe.] A flight box 
3. The opportunity of gathering treaſure. for a hat. Addiſor.. 
5 Shakeſpeare, To HATCH. v. a. becken, German. ] 
HA/RVEST-LORD. . The head reaper 1. To produce young from eggs. Milton. 
at the harveſt. Tuſſer. 2. To quicken the egg by ineubation. 
| HA/RVESTER. ſ. [from harveſt, ] One AXddiſe:. 
who works at the harveſt. 3. To produce by precedent action. 
| HA'RVESTMAN. /. A labourer in harveſt, 4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 
| To HASH, v. . [Bacher, French, ] To Haywer/. 
mince; to chop into ſmall pieces, and 5. [From hacher, to cut.] To ſhade by 
| mingle, Garth, lines in drawing or graving. Dryaez. 
ask. / This ſeems to fignify a caſe or To HATCH. v. n. N 
habitation made of ruſhes or flags. Spenſer. 1. To be in the flate of growing 


HA'SLET. 7 /. [a bundle; Laſtier, Fr.] quick. 
HA'RSLET. § The heart, liver, and ligtis 2. To be in a tate of advance towards 
of a hog, with the windpipe and part of effect. 
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the throat to it, HATCH. ſ. [from the verb.] 
HASP. . [hæpr, Saxon, ] A claſp folded 1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
over a ſtaple, and faſtened on with a pad- 2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
lock. Mortimert 3. Diſcloſure ; diſcovery, Shakeſpeare: 
To HASP, Y. . [from the noun. ] To ſhu 4. [ Þxca, Saxon, ] The half door. 
with a haſp, Shakeſpeare. 
HA'SSOCK. ſ. [haſeck, German.] A thick 5. In the plural.] The doors or open- 
mat on which men kneel at church, ings by which they deſcend from one dec 
| Addiſon, or floor of a ſhip to another. Drecer. 
HAST. The ſecond perſon ſingular of have, 6. To be wider HaTcnes, To by in a 
HASTE, / [haſte, French. ] ſtate of ignominy, poverty, or depreſſian 3 
I, Hurry ; ſpeed ; nimbleneſs ; precipita- Locle. be 
tion, | D;yden, To HA/TCHEL, v. a. [ hachelen, Germa # 
2 Paſſion; vehemence. | To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibro 3 EX 
To HAS TE. from the brittle part. Woodwar... $ 
To HA/STEN, & v. + [hafter, French, ] HA/TCHEL. f. [from the verb; bachel, Ge- # 
I, To make haſte; to be in a hurry, man. | The inſtrument with which flax .5 15 
| Feremiah, beaten, | 
2, To move with ſwiftneſs. Denbam. HA'TCHELLER. / from batchel.] A beat - 
To HASTE, v. 42. To puſh forward 5 er of flax. 
| 10 HA'STEN, I to urge on; to precipitate, HA/TCHET, ſ. [hachette, French.] 4 
; Prior. imall axe. 8 Craſtac. 
HA STENRR. J. [from haften.] One that -HATTCHET-FACE. ſ. An ugly face 
haſtens or hurries, Dryer, 
| HASTILY. a. [from baſty.] _ HA'TCHMENT. ſ. ſcorrupted fron: -. - 
1. In a hurry; ſpeedily ; nimbly ; quick- chievement.] Armorial eſcutcheon pla 
. Spenſer, over a door at a funeral, Shakeſpecr , 
2. Raſhly ; precipitately, Swoift, HA"TCHWAY. [. [hatches and wvay.} 15; 
3, Paſſionately ; with vehemence, way over or through the hatches. : 
| HASTINESS. J. [from be. To HATE. wv. a. [haxian, Saxon.] , 
” a ſpeed. Sidrey. deteſt; to abhor; to abominate. 
b Hurry 5 precipitation, Dryden, Shares 
: | A'lHE, 
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HATE. ſ. [have, Saxon. ] Malignity ; de- 
teſtation. Broome, 
HA'*TEFUL. a. [ hate and full.] 
1. That which cauſes abhorrence. 
Shakeſpeare. Peacham, Milton. 
2. Abhorrent ; deteſting ; malignant; ma- 


levolent, Dryden, 
HA'TEFULLY. a. [from hateful. ] 

1. Odiouſly ; abominably. 

2. Malignantly ; maliciouſly. Chapman, 


HA*'TEFULNESS. ſ. [from hatefu!.] Odi- 
ouſneſs, 
HA'TER. /. [from bate.] One that hates. 
Sidney. 
HA*'TRED. ſ. [from hate.] Hate; il. 
will; malignity. Soutb. 
To HAT TER. v. 4. To harraſs; to weary, 
Dryden. 
HA'TTER. /. [from bat.] A maker of hats. 
| Swift. 
HA'TTOCE. /. [attock, Erſe.] A ſhock of 
corn. Dic. 
HAU'BERK. /. [hauberg, old French.] A 
coat of mail, Spenſer. 
To HAVE. v. a, pret. and part. paſſ. bad. 
ſ habban, Saxon; hebben, Dutch. ] 


1. Not to be without. Acks. 
2. To carry; to wear. | Sidney, 
3- To makeuſe of. Judges. 
4. To poſſeſs. | Exodus. 


5- To bear; to carry; to be attended with 
or united to, as an accident or concomi- 


tant. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To obtain ; to enjoy, Fobn, 
7. To take; to receive. Dryden, 
$. To be in any ftate, 1 Sam, 
9. To put; to take. Tuſſer. 
10. To procure; to find. Locke, 


11. Not to neglect; not to omit, Shakeſp. 
12. To hold; to regard. Pſalms, 
13. To maintain; to hold opinion. Bacon. 
14. To contain. Shakeſpeare. 
T5. To require; to claim. Dryden. 
16. To be a huſband or wife to another. 
Shakeſpeare, 
17. To be engaged, as in a taſk, Hook, Add. 
18. To buy. Collier. 
19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other 
European languages, as an auxiliary verb 
to make the tenſes. Have the preterper- 
fect, and bad the preterpluperfect. 
20, Haves at, or with, is an expreſſion 
denoting reſolution to make ſome attempt. 
Dryden. 
HAYVEN, ſ. [Laven, Dutch.] 
1. A port; a harbour; a fafe ſtation for 
ſhips. - . Denham, 
2. A ſhelter; an aſylum. Shakeſpeare. 
HA'VENER. /. [from baven.] An overſeer 
of a port. Carew, 
HA'VER. /. | from have.] Poſſeſſor; hol- 
der. h Shakeſpeare, 
HA/VER is a common word in the northern 


counties for oats, 
HAUGHT, a. [ haut, French, ] 

1. Haughty ; inſolent; proud. 

2. High; proudly magnanimous. Spenſer, 
HA GHTILY. ad. [ from baughty,] Proud. 


Peachan, 


Shake(p, 


ly ; arrogantly, Dryden, 


HA/UGHTINESS. /. [ from baughty, ] 


Pride ; arrogance, Dryder, 
HA'UGHTY, a. [hautaine, French. ] 
1. Proud; lofty ; inſolent; arrogant; 
contemptuous. Cuarendon. 
2. Proudly great. Prior, 
3. Bold; adventurous. Spenſer, 
HA/VING, /. from have.] * 
1. Poſſeſſion; eſtate ; fortune, Shakeſpeare, 
2. The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing. Sidrey 
Behaviour; regularity, Shaleſpeare, 
HA”VIOUR. . [for behaviour.] Conduct; 
manners, Spenſer, 
To HAUL, v. a. [hater, French, to dray.] 
To pull ; to draw ; to drag by violence, 
Denhan, 
HAUL. ſ. [from the verb.] Pull; violence 
in dragging. | Tbom i. 
HAUM. ſ. [ heilm, Saxon, ] Straw. 
Tuffr, 
HAUNCH, ſ. [hancke, Dutch; hank: 
anca, Italian, 
1. The thigh ; the hind hip. Locle. 
2. The rear; the hind part, Sha3eſpear;, 
To HAUNT. v. a. [ Vanter, French, ] 


I. To frequent; to be much about ary | 


place or perſon, Sior'y, 
2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of 


one that comes unwelcome, Swift, 


3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions. 
To HAUNT, 2. 2. To be much about; to 
appear frequently, Shatkeſpcart 

HAUNT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Place in which one is frequently found, 
L' Eftrange. Pati. 

2. Habit of being in a certain place, 
Arbutbrit, 
HA/UNTER, ſ. [from haunt, ] Frequzr- 
ter; one that is often found in any place 
ation. 
HA!VOCK. ſ. [hafog, Welſh.] Wale; 
wide and general devaſtation.” Adi 
HA'VOCK. interj, A word of encourage: 
ent to ſlaughter. Sbale peu 
To HA VOC K. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
waſte ; to deſtroy. Mal, 
HA'UTBOY, ſ. [ haut and bois, Fr.] A wind 


inſtrument, Shatzſpeart 
HA/UTBOY Strawberry. See STRAW 
BERRY, 


HAW. /. [haz, Saxon. ] | 
13 e and ſeed of the * 


2. An excreſcence in the eye. 4 
3. [Chez i, Saxon. ] A ſmall piece of go 
adjoining to an houſe. wi 
HA'WTHORN, /. [haz Sena, dh 
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A ſpecies of medlar; the thorn that bears 
Miller. 


To HAW. v. 1. To ſpeak ſlowly with fre- 
quent intermiſſion and heſitation. 


haws. 


L' Eftrange. 
HAWK, , [hebeg, Welſh. ] : 
1. A bird of grey, uſed much anciently in 
ſport to catch other birds, Peacham. 
2. [Hech, Welſh.] An effort to force 
phlegm up the throat. 
To HAWK. v. 7. [from the noun.] 
1. To fly hawks at fowls, Prior. 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 
Dryden, 
q. [ Hech, Welſh.] To force up phlegm 
with a noiſe, Wiſeman, 
4. To fell by proclaiming in the ſtreets, 
Swift. 
HA/WED. a. [from hawk. ] Formed like 
a hawk's bill. Brown. 
HA/WKER, /. [from hock, German.] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them in 
the ſtreet, Pope. 
HA'WKWEED, /. A plant. Miller. 
HA/WSES, ,. [of a ſhip.] Two round holes 
under the ſhip's head or beak, through 
which the cables paſs, Harris. 
HAY, ſ. [hieg, hig, Saxon.] Graſs dri- 
ed to fodder cattle in winter. 
| Camden, May. 
Jo dance the HA v. To dance in a ring. 
Drayton. 
KAY. ſ. [from haie, French. ] A net which 
incloſes the haunt of an animal. Mortimer. 
HAY MAKER. ſ. [hay and malte.] One 
employed in drying graſs for hay. Pope. 
HAZ ARD. ſ. ¶ baxard, French.] 
1. Chance; accident; fortuitous hap. 


Locke, 
2, Danger; chance of danger, Rogers, 
3. A game at dice. Sqoift, 


To HAZ ARD. v. a. [hazarder, French. 


To expoſe to chance. Hayward. 
To HAZ AND. v. n. 

1. To try the chance. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To adventure, Waller. 


HA'ZARDABLE, a. ſ from hazard.] Ven- 
tureſome; liable to chance. Brown, 
8 . [from hazard.) He who 
azards, ; 
HA'ZARDRY, /. [from hazard.) Teme- 
rity. ; precipitation. Spenſer, 
HA'ZARDOUS. a. [ hazardeux, Fr. from 
bazard,) Dangerous; expoſed to chance, 
Dryden. 
HA'ZARDOUSLY. ad. [from bazardous.] 
With danger or chance, 
HAZE. ſ. Fog; mitt. 
To HAZE, v. n. To be ſoggy or miſty, 
To HAZE. v. 4. To fright one. Ainſworth, 
HAZEL, J A nut-tree, Miller, 


HA'ZEL. a. | from the noun, ] Light 
brown; of the colour of hazle. 


HEA 


HA/ZELLY..a. Of the colour of hazel ; a 


light brown. Mortimer. 


HA'ZY. a. [from baxe.] Dark ; foggy; 
miſty. 
HE. pronoun. gen. him ; plur. they ; gen. 


Burnet, 


them. [he, Saxon. ] 

1. The man that was named before. 
Milton, 

2. The man; the perſon, Daniel. 

3. Man or male being. Dryden, 


4. Male : as, a he bear, a he goat. Bacon, 


HEAD. ſ. [heap d, hep, Saxon. ] 


1. The part of the animal that contains 
the brain or the organ of ſenfation or 
thought, Dryden. 
2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger or pe- 


nalty. Million. 
3. Denomination of any animals. 
Arbuthnot, 


4. Chief ; principal perſon ; one to whom 


the reſt are ſubordinate, Tillotſon, 
5. Place of honour ; the firſt place. 

a . Addiſon. 
6. Place of command. Addiſon. 
7, Countenance ; preſence, Dryden. 


3. Underſtanding ; faculties of the mind. 
L*Eftrange. 
9. Face; front; fore part, Dryden. 
10. Reſiſtance ; hoſtile oppoſition. Sontb. 
11. Spontaneous reſolution. Davies. 
2. State of a deer's horns, by which his 
age is known. Shakeſpeare, 
13. Individual. : Graunt, 
14. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reſt, _ Watts, 
15. Place of chief reſort. Clarendon. 
16, The fore part of any thing, as of « ſhip. 


Raleigh, 
17. That which riſes on the top. Mort. 
13. The blade of an ax. Deuter, 
19. Upper part of a bed, Geneſis, 
20. The brain. Pepe, 
21. Dreſs of the head. Swift, - 
22. Principal topicks of diſcourſe, 
Atterbury. 
23. Source of a ſtream. Raleigh. 
24. Criſis; pitch, Addiſon. 


25. Power; influence; force; ſtrength; 


dominion. South, 

26. Body; conflux, Bacon, 

27. Power; armed force, Shakeſpeare, 

28. Liberty in running a horſe. Shakeſp, 
29. It is very improperly applied to roots. 

| ay. 

30. HEAD and ears, The whole W 

| Granville, 

31. HEAD and ſhoulders, By force ; vio- 

lently. Felton. 


To HEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to 
govern. | Prior. 
2. To dehead; to kill by taking away the 
head. | Shakeſpeare, 
3. To 
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3. To fit any thing with a head, or prin- 
cipal part. Spenſer, 
4. To lop trees, Mortimer, 


1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. I 
2. The band to each end of a bock. 5 
HE ADBOROUGH. /. | head and bor:::g6.] 
A conſtable ; a ſubordinate conſtable, 
Camden. 
HE'ADDRESS. /. [head and dreſs. } 
I. The covering of a woman's head. Pope. 
2. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs. 
Addiſon, 
HE'ADER. ſ. ſ from head.] 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the 
like, fo 
2, The firſt brick in the angle. Moxon. 
HE/ADGCARGLE. /. A diſeaſe in cattle, 


71 "rt; mer. 


"HE/ADINESS. ſ. [from beady.] Hurry; 


raſhneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation ; ob- 
ſtinacy. : Spenſer, 


HE/ADLAND.. /. [head and land.] 


7. Promontory ; cape, Dryden. 
2. Ground under hedges. Tuffer. 


HEADLESS. a. [from head. ] 


1. Without an head; beheaded, Spenſer, 
2. Without a chief, Raleigh. 
3. Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant. 


: Spenſer, 
RE!'ADLONG. 8. 
1. Raſh ; thoughtleſs. 
2. Sudden; precipitate, Sidney. 
 HE'/ADLONG. a. | head and long.] 
1. With the head foremoſt. Pope. 
2. Raſhly; without thought; precipitate- 
by. 3 Dryden. 
3. Haſtily; without delay or reſpite, 
Dryden, 
4. It is very negligently uſed by Stake- 


Peare. 
RE/ADMOULD-SHOT, /. [ head, mould, and 
t.] This is when the ſutures of the 
Mull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, 
have their edges ſhot over one another. 
: WINCY. 
HE/ADPIECE. ſ. [head and picce.] 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; mo- 


tion. ; Swift. 
2. Underſtanding ; force of mind. 
| Prideaux. 


HE'ADQUARTERS. /. [ head and quarters. ] 


The place of general rendezvous, or lodg- 

ment for ſoldiers. Collier, 
HE/ADSHIP. /. [from Pead.] Dignity ; au- 

thority ; chief place. | 


85 HEADSMAN. ſ. [head and man.] Execu- 


tioner. Dryden, 
HE/ADSTAL. /. [head and ſtall.] Part of 
the bridle that covers the head. Sap. 


*HE/ADSTONE. /. {head and one,] The 


fixſt or capital None, Pſalms, 


HE'ADACH. /. Pain in the head. Sidney. 
"HEADBARND. /. [bead and band.] 


HE/ADSTRONG. «. [head and „n. br. 
reſtrained ; violent; ungovernable, 


Hoc ber. Pbillipr. 
HEAD WORRMAN. . Dead, Work, and 


man.] The foreman. 
HE'ADY. a. [from head.} 
1. Raſh; precipitate ; haſty ; violent, 
| Ben, Tobnſun, 
2. Apt to affect the head, Eeyl. 
To HEAL. v. a. {h&lan, Saxon.] 
1. To cure a perſon; to reſtore from hurt 


Swift 


or ſickneſs. Waits, 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. 

Wiſeman, 
3. To perform the act of making a fore to 
cicatrize. iſmar. 
4. To reconcile : as, he healed all diſſen- 
lions. ö 


To HEAL, v. 1. To grow well, Sharp, 
HE/ALER, ». ſ. [from beal.] One who 
cures or heals. J. 
HE'ALING, participia! a. [from beat, | 
Mild; mollifying; gentle; aſſuaſive. 
HEALTH. ſ. {from heel, Saxon.] 
1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 
Orincy, 
2. Welfare of mind; purity; 10 
Bacon. 
3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. P. 
4. With of happineſs in drinking. Shake, 
HEALTHFUL. a. ¶ health and full. 


1. Free from ſick neſs. Ceuth, 
2. Well diſpoſed. Shakeſpeare 
3- Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. Bam, 
4. Salutary ; productive of ſalvation. 
Com. Prayer. 


HE'ALTHFULLY,. ad. [from bealthful.] 
1. In health, 

2. Wholeſomely, _ 
HE'ALTHFULNESS. ſ. [from bealthful.] 
1. State of being well. ” 

2. Wholeſomeneſs ; ſalubrious 1 ex, 
lit 
HE/ALTHILY, a. {from bea] Without 
ſickneſs. | 
HE/ALTHINESS, ſ. | from healthy.] Tix 
ſtate of health, 
HE/ALTHLESS. 4. [from health.] West; 
ſick ly; infirm. Tayiar 
HE/ALTHSOME, a. [from health.] Whole- 
ſome ; ſalutary. Shakeſpeare. 
HEALTH. a. [from health, ] In health; 
free from ſick neſs. Arbutb rot. 
HEA M. ſ. In beaſts, the ſame as the aftet- 
birth in women. 
HEAP. ſ. [heap, Saxon. ] 
1. Many ſingle things thrown together; 2 


pile, oY a 
2. A crowd; a throng; 2 17 5 
3. Cluſter; number driven , 1 


To HEAP, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 1 1 
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1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw 


5 together. : Ezek, 
, To accumulate; to lay up. Fob, 
hy | To add to ſomething elſe. Shakeſp. 
ay WF/APER. ,. [from heap.] One that makes 
piles or heaps. 


APV. a, [from hgap.] Lying in heaps. 
Gay. 
ToHEAR. v. u. [hynan, Saxon. ] 
1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which words are 
diſtinguiſhed, Helder. 
2. To liſten; to hearken. Denham, 
3. To be told; to have an account, Acts. 
To HEAR. v. 4. 
1, To perceive by the ear. 2 Chro, 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to 
ſpeak, » As. 
3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. 
Matth. 


f 4. To try; to attend judicially, Exel. 
5 Jo attend favourably, Deuter. 
| b. To acknowledge. Prior. 


g HEARD ſignifies a keeper; as Beardbearbt, 
a zlorious keeper. Gibſon. 


HEARER, ſ. [from hear.] One who at- 


tends to any doctrine or diſcourſe, 
Ben, Jebnſon. 
HEARING. ſ. [from bear, ] 


1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived, 


2. Audience. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Judicial trial. : difon, 
4. Reach of the ear. Hooker, 
To HE/ARKEN. v. u. N Saxon. 
1. To liſten by way of curiofity, Rogers. 
2. To attend; to pay regard, Pape. 


HEARKENER, /. [from hearken,] Liſten- 
er; one that hearkens, 
HEARSAY, ſ. [hear and ſay.] Report; 
rumour, - Raleigh, 
HEARSE, /. [of unknown etymology. }] 
1. A carriage in which the dead are con- 
1 veyed to the grave. 
5 2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 


Shakeſpeare, 

HEART, ſ. ſheone, Saxon, ] pa 

1. The muſcle which by its contraction 

and dilatation propels the blood through the 

courſe of circulation, and is therefore con- 
ſidered as the ſource of vital motion, 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. The chief part; the vital part. Bacon. 


3- The inner part of any thing, _ Abbot, 
4. Perſon ; character. © Shakeſpeare. 
5. Courage; ſpirit, Clarendon. 
6. Seat of love, ; Pope, 
7. Affection; inclination. Dryden, 
8. Memory, | South. 


9. Good-will ; ardour of zeal. Clarendon, 
10. Paſſions; anxiety ; concern, Shakeſp. 
11. Secret thoughts; receſſes of the mind. 

ST Davies. 
12. Diſpoſition of mind. Sidney. 
For. h | 


2 


13. A hard heart is cruelty. Rowe, 
14. To find in the HEART. To be not 


wholly averſe, Sidney, 
15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 

a Shakeſpeare, 
16, Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. 

"3 | Hooker. 

17. Strength; power. Bacon. 

18. Utmoſt degree. Shakeſpeare. 


19. It is much uſed in compoſition for 


mind, or affection. 
HEART-ACH. /. [heart and 2 Sor- 
row ; pang; anguiſh, | Shakeſpeare._ 


HEART-BREAK. ſ. [heart and break,] 
Overpowering ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BREAKER. /, A cant name for 


a woman's curls. Hudibras, 
HEAR T-BREAKING. 2. Overpowering 
with ſorrow. Spenſer. 


HEART-BREAKING. /, Overpowering 
grief,  Hakhewill. 
HEART-BURNED. a. | heart and burn. ] 
Having the heart mflamed. Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BURNING. ſ. [heart and burn. ] 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from an 


acrid humour. Waoogward. 
2. Diſcontent ; ſecret enmity. Swift. 

HEART-DEAR, a, Sincerely beloved. 
Sbakeſpearte 


HBART-EASE. , Quiet ; tranquillity. 


Shakeſpeare, 
HEAR T-EASING, 32. Giving quiet. 

Milton. 
HEART-FELT. 2, Felt in the 8 
. 
HEART-PEAS. /. A plant. Miles. 
HEART-SICE. 2. | 

1. Pained in mind. Taylor. 


2. Mortally ill; hurt in the conſtitution. 
8 3 Shokeſpeare. 
HEARTS-EASE, /. A plant. Mortimer. 
HEART-STRING. ſ. [heart and ftring.] 
The: tendofis or nerves ſuppoſed to brace 
and ſuſtain the heart. Spenſer, Taylor. 
HEART-STRUCK. 2. : 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 
the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Shocked with fear or diſmay. Milton. 
HEART-SWELLING. à. 9 in the 
mind. | „ 
HEART-WHOLE. 2. * 
1. With the affections yet unfixed. 

3 Shakeſpeare. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. _ 
HEART- WOUNDED. a2. Filled with paſ+ 

fion of love or grief, Pope, 
HE/ARTED, 'a. It is only uſed in compo- 
fition : as, hard hearted. 
To HE/ARTEN, v. a. [from heart.] 
1. To encourage; to animate ; to ſtir up. 


Sidney. 
2. To meliorate with manure. May. 
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. 2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 


H E A 
HEARTH. /. The pavement of a room in 
which a fire is made. Dryden. 
HET ARTILV. 3. from bearry.] | 
1. Sincerely ; actively; diligently 3 vigo- 
rouſſy. Atterbury. 
2. From the heart ; fully. Prior. 
3. Eagerly; with deſire. Addiſon. 
HE'ARTINESS. /. [from hearty. ] 


1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy, 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. Vigour ; diligence ; ſtrength. So 


HE'ARTLESS. a. [from heart.] Wit 
courage; fpiritleſs, Cooley. 

HE'ARTLESSLY, ad. [| from heartleſs. ] 
Without courage; faintly ; timidly. 

HE'ARTLESSNESS. ſ. [from beart!leſ*.] 
Want of courage or ſpirit ; dejection of 
mind, 

HE/ARTY, a. from &ear:.] 


out 
[ 


1. Sincere ; undiſſembled; warm; zea- 
lous. Clarendon. 
2. In full health, | 
3. Vigorous ; ſtrong. Pope. 
4. Strong; hard; durable. Wotton. 
HEARTY-HALE. a. [beart and hale.] 
Good for the heart. Spenſer. 


HEAT, /. ſhear, hær, Saxon. ] 


1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach 


or touch of fire. 


| Hooker. 
3. Hot weather. Addiſon. 
4. State of any body under the action of 


the fire, Moxon, 
5. One violent action unintermitted. 
Dryden. 


6. The ſtate of being once hot. Dryden. 
7. A courſe at a race. Dryden. 
8. Pimples in t e face; fluſh, Aadiſon. 
9. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion. 
Sidney. 
10. Faction; conteſt; party rage. 
Sa King Charles. 
Tr. Ardour of thought or elocution. Aad. 
To HEAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
4. To make bot; to endue with the power 
of burning. Daniel. 
2. To cauſe to ferment. Mortimer. 
3 · To make the conſtitution feveriſh. 
3 Afrbutbnot. 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 
deſire. | Dryden, 
5. To agitate the blood and ſpirits with 
- aftion, | Dryden. 
HEATER. ſ. [from beat. ] An iron made 
hot, and put into a box-iron, to ſmooth and 
pulait linnen, 
HEATH. ſ. [erica, Latin.] 
1. A plant, | 
2. A place overgrown with heath. Shakeſp. 
+ 5 A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever 


4 Bacon, 
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HEATH-COCK. /. [heath and cal 4 
large fowl that frequents heaths, Carey, 
HEATH-PEAS, ſ. A ſpecies of bitter 


vetch. 


HEATH-ROSE. . [beath and re] A 


plant. | Ainſworth, 
HE'ATHEN. ſ. [heyden, German, | The 
gentiles ; the pagans ; the nations unzc. 
quainted with the covenant of grace, 
Addiſon, 
HE'ATHEN. a. Gentile ; pagan. Adijſx, 


 HE/ATHENISH. #2. [from Beatben.] 


1. Belonging to the gentiles. Hecker, 
2. Wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel, 
South, 


HE'/ATHENISHLY, | a. [ from beathen, ] 
After the manner of heathens. 
HEATHENISM. ſ. [from beathen.] Cen. 


tiliſm ; paganiſm. Hammond, 
HE/ATHY. a. | from beatb.] Full of heat, 
Mort iner, 


To HEAVE. v., a. pret. Beawed, anciently 
' bove 3 part. heawed, or hoven, 
1. To lift; to raiſe from the ground. 


| Miltrn, 
2. To carry. * Shakeſpeare, 
3. To raiſe; to lift. Dryder, 
4. To cavſe to ſwell. Tbamſat. 


5. To force up from the breaſt. Shai}, 
6. To exalt; toelevate, Shakejpeart, 
7. To puff; to elate. Hayward, 

To HEAVE. v. . 
1. To pant; to breath with pain. Dry, 


2. To labour. Atterlary 
3. To riſe with pain; to ſwell and 5 
ier. 


4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit, 
HEAVE. /. {from the verb. ] 
x. Lift ; exertion or effort upwards. 


Jan, 

2. Riſing of the breaſt, Shakeſpeare 
3- Effort to vomit. 

4. Struggle to riſe, Hudibrm. 

HEAVE Offering. ſ. An offering among the 

eus. ; Nuri 


HEAVEN. /. [be pon, Saxon. ] 

1. The regions above ; the expanſe of the 
ſky. Raleigh. Dryden 
2. The habitation of God, good angels 
and pure fouls departed. Min 
3. The ſupreme power; the ſovereign 1 

heaven. ad 
; celeſtials. 
4. The pagan gods; the 3 
5. Elevation; ſublimity. Slut, 
HE/AVEN-BORN, Deſcended from tie 
celeſtial regions. Dryden 
HE'/AVEN-BRED. Produced or cultivated 
in heaven. Shakeſpeare. 


HE/AVEN-BUILT. Built by the w_ 6 


gods. 
ſ 
HE'AVEN-DIRECTED, _—_ 


Temps: ry 


* 


HEB 


1. Raiſed towards the ſky, Pope. 
2. Tavght by the powers of heaven, Pope. 
HEAVENLY, a. [from heawen.] 
1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excel- 
lent. Sidney. 
2. Celeſtial; inhabiting heaven. Dryd. 
HEAVENLY. ad. | 
1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 


Nate 
Pape. 

ror 2. By the agency or influence of heaven, 
2 $A Milton, 

HEAVENWARD. ad. | heaven and peand, 
kr, Saxon, } Towards heaven, Prior, 
| HEAVILY, ad. [from heavy, ] 
ith 1. With great ponderouſneſs. 
. 2. Grievoully ; afflictively. Collier. 


3. Sorrowfully; with an air of dejection. 
Clarendon, 
HEAVINESS, 4 [from heavy. ] 
1. Ponderouſneſs ; the quality of being 
heavy; weight, Wilkins, 
2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit, 
Hooker, 
3. Inaptitude to motion or thought. 
8 Arbuthnot, 
4. Oppreſſion; cruſh; affliction. 
5. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. Arbuthnet, 
HE'AVY, ad. beapiz, Saxon. ] 
1. Weighty ; ponderous ; tending ſtrongly 
to the center, Wilkins. 
0 2. Sorrowful ; dejefted ; depreſſed. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Grievous ; oppreſſive 3 afflictive. 

. Swift. 
4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting briſkneſs of 
appearance, Prior. 
5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment; 
unanimated, Swift, 

6. Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. 
Dryden. 
7. Drouſy; dull; torpid. Luke. 
8. Slow ; Juggiſh. Shakeſpeare, 
9. Stupid; fooliſh. Knoles, 


10. Burdenſome ; troubleſome z tedious. 


Swift, 

11. Loaded; incumbered; burthened. 
5 Bacon. 
12. Not eaſily digeſted. Ardutbnor. 


T3. Rich in ſoil; fertile: as heavy lands, 
1 Deep ; cumberſome: as heavy roads, 
ATE, 5 5 an adverb it is only uſed 
mpoſition; heavily. Matthew. 
HE'BDOMAD. Je [hebdemas, Latin. A 
8 ; a ſpace of feven days, Brown, 
HER O'MADAL. ad. | from hebdemas, 
DO'MADARY. Latin, } Weekly; 
conſiſting of ſeven days. Brown, 


To HEBE'TATE. v. 4. Lebeto, Latin,] To 


dull ; to blunt ; to ſlupify. 

f pify. Arbuthnet, 

HEBETA/TION. /. [from bebetate.] 
J. The act of d ing. 


: 


4 4 

HED 

2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
HE/BETUDE. 1 { bebetudo, Latin. ] Dulneſs 3 

obtuſeneſs; bluntneſs. Harvey. 
HE'BRAISM, /. [hebraiſme, French; hebra- 

iſmus, Latin.]J A Hebrew idiom. 

| Spectator. 

HF/BRAIST. ſ. [hebreus, Latin.] A man 

ſkilled in Hebrew. 
HE/BRICIAN. /. [from Hebrew. ] One ſxil- 

ful in Hebrew. Raleigb. 
HE/CATOMB. /. ¶ hecatombe, French. ] A 

facrifice of an hundred cattle, Donre. 
1 Þ ad. [be&ique, French.) 

1. Habitual ; conſtitutional. Donne. 

2. Troubled with a morbid heat. Taylor. 
HE/CTICK, ſ. An hectick fever. Shakef. 
HEC TOR. /. [from Hector, the great Ho- 

meric warriour.] A bully; a bluſtering. 

turbulent, pervicacious, noiſy fellow. 
South, Prior. 


To HEC TOR. v. a. from the noun.] Te 
threaten z to treat with inſolent terms. 


Arbuthnot. 

To HE/CTOR. v. n. To play the bully. - 
Sift. 
HEDERA/CEOUS, a. [ hederaceus, Latin. ] 


Producing ivy. Dict᷑. 
HEDGE. /. [hegze, Saxon.] A fence made 
round grounds with prickly buſhes, Pope. 
HEDGE, prefixed to any word, notes ſome- 

thing mean. Soi ft. 
To HEDGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To incloſe with a hedge, Bacon. 

2. To obſtruct. Hef. 

3. To encircle for defence. Shakeſp. 

4. To ſhut up within an incloſure. Locle. 

5. To force into a place already full. 

To HEDGE. v. 2. To ſhift; to hide the 
head, Shakeſpeare. 
HEDGE-BORN. 4. [ hedge and rob, Of 

no known birth; meanly Von: . 
HEDGE-FUMITORY, . A plant. 

A Ainſworth. 
HEDGEF-HOG. ſ. [ hedge and hog. ] 

1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns 

in ag hedge, : - Ray. 

2. A term of reproach. Shakeſpeare, 

3. A plant. | Ainſworth. 
HEDGE HYSSOP. ,. [hedge and Ip. 

A ſpecies of willow- wort. Hill, 
HEDGE-MUSTARD. ſ. A plant, Miller. 
HEDGE-NETTLE. ſ. A plant. Armſw. 
HEDGE-NOTE. ſ. [hedge and note.] A 

word of contempt. __ Dryden. 
HEDGE-PIG. ſ. [hedge and pig. A young 

hedge-hog. Seakeſpeare. 
HEDGE-ROW, ſ. [hedge and row. ] The 
ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for inelo - 
ſures. By | Milton. 
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To HEEL. v. z. [from the noun. ] 


* 


* 


HE G 


7 


i 


HE/DGE-SPARROW. . [hedge and ſpar- 


row.] A ſparrow that lives in buſhes. 
On 
HE DGING-BILL. [Zedge and bill, ] A 
cutting-hook uſed-in making hedges. 
| Sidney. 
HE/DGER. /. [from bedge.] One who 
makes hedges. . | hs AY 


To HEED. v. 3. [be dan, Saxon.] To 
mind 3 to regard; to take notice of; to 


attend. Locke, 
HEED. /. [from the verb. ] 
x, Care; attention. | Addiſon, 
2. Caution; fearful attention 4 ſuſpiczous 


watch. bakeſpeare. 
8. Care to avoid. Tillotſon. 
4. Notice; obſervation, Bacon. 
5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


_ 6. Regard; reſpectful notice. L.ERrange. 
HE/EDFUL. a. [| from heed. ] ! 
1. Watchful ; cautious; ſuſpicious, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Attentive ; careful; obſerving. Pape. 
HE/EDFULLY. ad. [from heedful.] At- 
tentively ; carefully; cautiouſly, Watts. 
HE'EDFULNESS. /J. | from beedful.] Cau- 
tion; vigilance. 
HE/EDILY. ad. Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. Dic. 
HE'EDINESS. ſ. Caution; vigilance. Di#. 
HE'EDLESS. ad. [from beed.] Negligent ; 


inattentive ; careleſs. Locke, 


' HEEDLESSLY. ad. [from beedlefs.] Care- 


leſsly; negligently. Arbutbnot. 

HE/EDLESSNESS. /. [from heed/e/s, ] Care- 

leſsneſs; negligence ; inattention. Locke, 
HEEL. , [tele, Saxon. ] 

1. The part of the ſob that protuberates 
Denham. 
2. The whole foot of animals. Adaiſor. 
3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

8 L'Eftrange, 
4. To he at the Hr HIS. To purſue Ale. 
ly ; to follow hard. Milon. 
5. To lay by the HEELs. To fetter; to 
ſhackle; to put in gyves. Hudibras, 
6. The back part of a ftocken : whence 
the phraſe to be out at heels, to be worn out. 
Stakeſpeare, 


1. To dance. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To lean on one fide : as, the ſhip brels. 

3 </ [from beel.] A cock that 
Arikes well with his heels. 


"HE/EL-PIECE, ſ. bee an} piece, ] A piece 


fixed on the Hinder part of the ſhoe, 


- To HF/EL-PIECE. . a. [heel and piece. 
To put a piece of leather on a ſhoe-heel. 
AEF T. , {from heave. ] 
. Heaving; effort. 
2. [For hbaft.] Handle. | 
-HE!GIRA. /. [Arabick.] A term in chro- 
nology, ſignifying the epocha, or account 


Shakeſpeare, 
Waller. 


of rime, uſed by the Arabians, who begia 


HE/IFER. /. [heabp he, Saxon, ] A young 
cow, 

HEIGH-HO, 1 interj. An expreſſion of 
ſlight languour and uneaſineſs. 


HEIGHT. /. [from bigs en 
I, Elevation above the ground, 
2. Altitude; ſpace meaſured upwards, 
a 3. Degree of latitude. = 
4. Summit; aſcent; towering eminence, 
5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity, 


Dazil, 

6. The utmoſt degree ; full completion, 
. ö Bacon, 
7. Utmoſt exertion. Sbakeſpuwe 


8. State of excellence; advance towards 
perfection. ; Ai er. 
To HE/IGHTEN. ». a. [from beigbr.] 
1. To raiſe higher, 
2. To improve; to meliorate, 
3- To aggravate, Aldiſin. 
4. To improve by decorations. Dryder, 
HE'/INOUS. ad. [haineux, French.] Atro- 
cious; wicked in a high degree. 
HE'INQUSLY. ad. f from Beinous.] Atro- 
ciouſly ; wickedly. 5 
HEINOUSNESS. ſ. [from heinou;.] Atre- 
cioufneſs ; wickedneſs, Rogers, 
HEIR. /. [ beire, old F 8 One that is 
inheritor of any thing after the preſent 


poſſeſſor. Swift. 
To HEIR. v. 4. [from the noun.] To in- 
herit. Dryder, 
HE/IRESS, ſ. [from Beir.] An inheritrir; 
a woman that inherits. Wallu. 
HE/IRLESS. a. [from Beir.] Without an 
heir. Shakeſpeare, 


HEIRSHIP. ſ. [from heir, ] The ſtate, cha- 
racter, or privileges of an heir, l. 
HE/IRLOOM. /. [heir and ze loma, goods, 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable de- 
creed' to deſcend by inheritance, and there- 
fore inſeparable from the treehold. Swif! 
HELD. The preterite and part, paſſ. 4 _ 
ry el, 

HELVACAL. a. [beliaque, Fr. from 5] 
Emerging from the luſtre of the ſun, ot 
falling into it, Brown, 
HE/LICAL. ad. [belice, Fr. 2 a. 
iral ; wi I volutions. 
Spiral; with many circum . 
HE/LIOID Parabela, in mathematicks, cr 
the patabolick ſpiral, is a curve whica 
ariſes-from the ſuppoſition «of the axis 0l 
the common Apollonian parabola's being 
bent round into the periphery of 2 circle, 
and is a line then paſſing through the er. 
tremities of the ordinates, which do 17 


converge towards the centre of the in 
Harris. 


cirdle, HELI 


from the day that Mabomet was forced tl 
eſcape from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 622, 


Pete. 


ö 
. 
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18˙, and xtyrgy.] Belonging to the 
centre of the ſun. SS 7 
ELO SCOPE. fo [helioſcope, Pr. 3e, 
and oor.) A ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo 
3 to look on the body of the ſan, without 
offence to the eyes. 4 
HF/LIOTROPE. . Dax and erw.] A 
plant that turns towards the ſun; but more 
particularly the turnſol, or ſun- flower. 
6 Government of the Tongue. 
HPLISPHERICAL. a. [helix and ſphere. ] 
The beliſpherical line is the rhomb line in 
navigation, 1 5 
HELIX. / [ belice, Fr, N.] A ſpiral line. : 
Wilkins, 


Harris, 


o 


HELL. .. helle, Saxon.] SY 
I, The — of the devil and wicked ſouls. 


Cooley, 
2. The place of ſeparate fouls, whether 
good or bad, Apoſtles Creed. 


3. The place at a running play to which 
thoſe who are caught are carried, Sidney. 
4. The place into which a taylor throws 
his ſhreds. Hudibras. 
5+ The infernal powers. Corvley. 
HELL-BLACK. a. Black as hell. Shakeſp. 
HELL-BROTH. ſ. [belt and breth.} A 
compoſition boiled up'for infernal purpoſes, 


— 


fernal breed. Shakeſpeare. 
HELLEBORE, /. [ belleborus, Lat.] Chriſt- 
mas flower. Miller. 


unnd, fe Lveratrum, Latin. ] 
plant. c 
HE'LLENSIM. ſ. LTA. An idiom 
of the Greek. | Ib 
HELLISH, a, [from bell.] bs, 
1, Having the qualities of hell; infernal ; 
wicked, South, 
2, Sent from hell; belonging to hell. Sid. 
HELLISHLY, ad. [from bellifo,] Infer- 
nally; wickedly. WY, | 
HELLISHNESS. e belliſp.] Wicked- 
neſs; abhorred qualities. | 
* . ad. [from Hell.] Towards 
Eli, . 
HELM denotes defence: as Eadbelm, 
defence, : 
HELM, / Thelm, Saxon. ] 
1. A covering for the head in war, Dryden. 
2. The part of a coat of arms that bears 


Pope. 
happy 


Gibſon, 


the creſt, Camden, 
$ The upper part of the retort, Beyie. 


FELIOCE/N TRICK: a, [beliceentrique, Fr. 


3 . To free from pain or diſeaſe, 


* 


HE M 


4. [helma, Saxon. The ſteerage; the 
rudder. Ben. Jabnſon. 
5. The ſtation ef government. Sift, 
To HELM. . . [from the nonn.] To 

guide; to conduẽt. Shakeſpeare. 
HE/LMED. a. [from m.] Furniſhed with 

a headpiece. ' © -* Milton, 


HELMET. ſ. A helm; -A —_— 
. 85 ryden. 


HELMI'NTHICK. 2. | from be.] 
Relating to worms. 
To HELP. v. 2. preter. helped, or holp ; 


part. helped, or holpen. | helpan, Saxon. } 


1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport ; to aid. 

Fairfax. Stilling fleet, 
2+ To remove, or advance by help. Locke. 
Locke. 
4. To cure; to heal. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To remedy; to change for the better. 

| Dryden. Swift, 
6. To forbear; to avoid. 
7. To promote; to forward. 
8. To HET te. To ſupply with; to fur- 
niſh 75% | Pepe. 
To HELP. „. , 9 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Dryden. 
2. To bring a ſupply. 2 
HELP. /. from the verb; Bulpe, Dutch. ] 
1. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuccour. 


o 


1 Shakeſpeare, | Noll. Smalridge. 

HELL-DOOMED. a. [bell and doom. ]. Con- 2. That which forwards or promotes, 
ſigned to hell. Milton. Ex. Bacons 
HELL-HATED. 2a, Abhorred like hel}. 3. That which gives help, Wilkins. 
| "Shakeſpeare, 4. Remedy. 5 Holder. 

HELL-HOUND, ,. [helle hund, Saxon. ] HELP ER. . [from Help. ]. _ 
1. Dogs of hell. Dryden, 1. An affiftant; an auxiliary. 2 Kings. 
2. Agent of hell, Aon. 2. One that adminifters remedy. More, 
HELL-KITE. h. Bell and kite,] Kite of in- 3. A ſupernumerary ſervant. Swifte 


4. One that ſupplies with any thing want- 
ed, Shakeſpeare» 
HE'LPFUL. a. [h#þ and fell.] - 
1. Uſeful ; that which gives 3 
2. Wholeſome; ſalutary. Raleigh. 
HE'LPLESS. a. [from help. ] 
1. Wanting power to ſuceour one's ſelf, 
| Rogers. 
2, Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtanee. Pope. 
3- Irremediable; admitting no help. 
„„ 4 
Unſupplied; void. en. 
HELPLESSLY. ad, [from helpleſs] With. 
out ſuccour. 

HE/E-PLESSNESS, ſ. [from belplefs, ] Want 
of ſuccour. | 
HELTER-SKELTER, ad, In a hurry; 
without order, 3 | E 
HELVE. /, Chelpe, Saxon. ] The handle of 

an ax. : KNaleigb. 
To HELVE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To fit 
with a helve. Do 8 8 N 

HEM. / hem, Saxon: . ; 
J. Them, ] 1 The 
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HEN 


7. The edge of a garment doubled and 
wed to keep the threads from ſpreading. 
Io Wiſeman. 
2. [ Henmen, Dutch.] The noiſe uttered 
by a ſudden and violent expiration of the 


breath, = Addiſon. 
Hem ! [Latin.] 


2. interje, 
To HEM, . 4. ? 
1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together. | 

2. To border; to edge, + Spenſer. 

3. To encloſe 3 to environ; te confine ; 
do ſhut, Fairfax, 
To HEM. v. n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To ut- 


\ 


ter a noiſe by violent expultion of the 


breath. - 8 

HEMICRANY. /. [IS Neu, half, and ade, 
the ſcull.] A pain that affects only one 
part of the head at a time. Quincy. 

" BE'MICYCLE, . IND.] A half 
round. 

HE'MINA. ſ. About ten ounces. 

ME/MIPLEGY. /. I. u half, and raro7ow, 
to firike,) A palſy, or any nervous af- 
fection relating thereunto, that ſeizes one 
fide at a tim. 

HE MISPHERE. /. [npi7$5:uo.] The half 
of a globe when it is ſuppoſed to be cut 
through its centre in the plane of one of 
irs greateſt circles. Milton. 

HEMISPHE RIC AL. : * bemiſphere.] 

. HEMISPHE/RICK. alf round; con- 

taining half a globe. Boyle, 
 HEMISTICK, /. LH e.] Half a verſe. 


den, 

HE/MLOCK. ſ. [hemloc, Saxon.] An 

+: herd. - Miller, 
HE/MORRHAGE.7? . reer A 

HE MORRHA GV. 5 violent flux of blood. 


Ray. 
HE'MORRHOIDS. . [ aipeoppcudes. ] The 
piles, the emrods. | Swift, 
HE'MORRHOIDAL. 8. | bemorrboidal, Fr.] 
- Belonging to the veins in the fundament. 
Ray. 
HEMP. g. Ihænep, Saxon; Lampe, Diech.)] 
A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen and 
ropes are made. Mortimer, 
HEMP Aprimory. ſ. A plant. 
- HE/'MPEN. a. = bBemp.] Mad of hemp. 
. Gay. 
HEN, . ſhenne, Saxon and Dutch, ] 4 | 
1. The female of a houſe- cock. 


2. The female of any land-fowl. Audion. 


HEN- DRIVER. /. 
kind of hawk. 
HEN-HARM. 
MEN-HARRIER. 


ben and driver.] A 
| Walton. 


5 [. Akind of kite. Anf. 


HEN-HEARTED. 2. Den and Heart.] Da- 


ſtardly; cowardly, bas 
HEN-PECKED. - a. [Len and pecked.] Go- 
— drouthnot, 


verned by the wiſe. 


* 
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HER 


HEN-ROOST, ſ. [ben and regt. TS 
Addiſerl 
Airfud 


place where the poultry reſt, 
HENS-FEET. J. A kind of plant, 
HE'NBANE. . | byoſcyamus, Latin,] 


plant. 


Malle 
HE/NBIT, /. A plant, Des} 
HENCE. ad. or interj. ſheonan, As ; 


hennes, old Engliſh. ] 
1. From this place to another, Roſccmm:y, 
2, Away; to a diſtance, Milter 
3. At a diſtance; in another place, 
Eq a Shakeſpearg, 
4+ From this time; in the future. 
85 Arbuthny; 
- 5+ For this reaſon ; in conſequence of this 
Tillotſon, 
6. From this cauſe ; from this ground. 
Arbuthnt, 
7. From this ſource ; from this original; 
from this ſtore, Sucling 
8. From bence is a vitious expreſſion, , 
To HENCE, v. a. [from the adverb.] Ty 
fend off; to diſpatch to a diſtance. Sidey, 
HENCEFO RT H. ad. [henonpops, Saxon,] 
From this time forward, Miltn, 
HENCEFO/'R WARD. ad. [hence and fare 
wward.] From this time to futurity. 
Dryden, 


7 
HENCHMAN. ſ. [hync, Sax. a ſervant, ani 


man, Skinner. ] A page; an attendant, 
Dryd, 
To HEND. v. a. [Ihendan, Saxon,] 
1. To ſeize ; to lay hold on. Fairſa 
2, To croud ; to ſurround. - Shakeſpeare 
HE/NDECAGONMN. /. I and 50.] 4 
figure of eleven ſides or angles. 
HEPA'TICAL, 7 a. [ hepaticus, Latin. ] Be 
HEPA'/TICK, longing to the liver, 
Arbathnit, 
HEPS. /. HMawthorn-berries, commouy 
written Hips. Ainſwrlt, 
HEPTACA/PSULAR. a. [wa and cj- 
la, Lat.] Having ſeven cavities or cells. 
HE/PTAGON, /. I: la and ah.] A In 
gure with ſeven fides or angles. 
HEPTA/GONAL., a. [ from heptdgon.] Har 
ing ſeven angles or ſides, 
HE PTARCHV. ſ. [Tela and ag. A 
ſevenfold government. Cann, 
HER. pron. 
1. Belonging to a female; of a ſhe; cf! 
woman, Cu, 
2. The oblique caſe of ſte. Cool, 
HERS. pronoun, This is uſed when it refer 
to a ſubſtantive going before: 25, ſuch ar 
ber charms, ſuch charms are hers. 
HE/RALD. ſ. [herault, French. ] a 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it i to regiſer 
genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, rbb 
late funerals, and anciently to carry e- 
ſages between princes, and del 
and peace. Bua, I | 


AID, 


HER 


o 


| rſor; a forerunner; a harbin- HERE, ad. hen, Saxon. ] 1 
Sy . a Shake peare. 1. In this piace. Mom. 
A, HERALD, v. a. [from the noun. 2. In the preſent ſtate. „ 


To 
introduce as an herald. Shakeſpeare. 3. It is often oppoſed to there. Spratt, 
WRALDRY . /. [heraulderie, French. HEREABOUTS. ad, ¶ here and about.) A. 


8. , The art or office of a herald. Peacham. bout this place. Addiſon, 
Rs . Blazonry. Cleaveland. HEREA/FTER, ad, In a future ſtate. 
HERB, /, [berbe, French; Berba, Latin. ] Shakeſpeare. 


Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, HEREA/FTER. 2 A future ſtate. tfon. 


1 and have nothing woody in them; as graſs HEREA CT. ad. | here and at.] At this, 
and hemlock. Locke. Cowley. Fs 
HERB Chriſtopher, or Bane-berries, 9 3 HEREB V“. ad. ¶ here and by. ] By this. 
lant. ilter, | | Ai 
nat! RBA“ Clos. a. [from Herba, Latin. HERE DTTABLE. a. 1 heres, Latin. 1 
1. Belonging to herbs. Brown, Whatever may be occupied as inheritance, 
2. Feeding on vegetables. Derbam, © : 3 


HE RBAGE. /. herbage, French. ] HE'REDITAMENT, ſ. Lb æredium, Latin. } ; 


1. Herbs collectively; graſs ; paſture. A law term denoting inheritance. 
Woodward, HERE/DITARY. a. {hereditaire, French. ] 


2. The tythe and the right of paſture. Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inheri- 
| Ainſworth, tance deſcending by inheritance. Dryden. 


RE'RBAL. /. [from herb.) A book con- HERE/DITARILY, ad. [from bereditary,] 
taining the names and defcription of plants. By inheritance. Pope. 


1 Baker, HEREIN. ad. [here and in.] In this. South, 

m. HERBALIST. /. [from herbal.) A man HEREINTO. ad, here and into. ] Into this. 

We killed in herbs. | Breton. Hooker. 

HERBARIST. ſ. [berbarius, Latin.] One HEREO F. ad. ¶ bere and f.] From this; 

2 ſkilled in herbs, | Boyle. of this, Shakeſpeare. 
nd HERBELET. /. {diminutive of herb.] A HEREON, ad. [here and on.] Upon this. 

ſmall herb. Shakeſpeare. Brown, 

= WW HERBE/SCENT, 2. ¶ herteſcens, Latin, ]J HEREO UT. ad. [here and out.] Out of this 

Growing into herbs. lace, Spenſer. 


WW HERBID. a, { berbidus, Latin.] Covered HEREMI TICAL. a. [tpnyu©-, a defart ; be- 
WE with herbs. | remitique, French, ] Solitary; ſuitable to a 
A H/RBOROUGH, .. 22 German.] hermit, ET Pope. 

Place of temporary refidence. B. Jobnſon. HE'RESY. f. [herefie, French; berg, 
e. HERBOUS. a. | berbeſus, Latin. ] Abound- Latin.] An opinion of private men difter- 
ing with herbs, ent from that of the catholick and ortho- 


tt, HE'RBULENT, a, [from Berbula, Lat.] dox church. Bacon. King Charles, 
rH Containing herbs, Di#. HERESIARCH. Fg [ here/iarque, French. } 
l. HERB WOMAN. ſ. [herb and wvoman.] A A leader in hereſy. Stilling fleet, 

s ' woman that ſells herbs. Arbuthnet, HE/RETICK. ſ. \ heretique, Fr.] One who 
HE'RBY. a. [from herb.] Having the na- propagates his private opinions in oppoſi - 
fi ture of herbs, | Bacon. tion to the catholick church. Davies. 


HERD, ſ. Iheond, Saxon. ] HERE'TICAL. 4. [from Bereticl.] Con- 


1. A number of beaſts together. Flock: taining hereſy. Decay of Piery. 
and herds are ſheep and oxen or Kine. HERE'TICALLY, ad. [from Heretical.] 


A Addiſon. With hereſy. 
% 2, A company of men, in contempt or de- HERETO. ad. [ ere and to.] To this; add 
teſtation. Dryden. to this. 8 
3. t anciently ſignified a keeper of cattle, HERETOFO RE. ad, [hereto and for: ] 
. a ſenſe ſtill retained in compoſition: as Formerly ; anciently. Sidney. Seuth, 
goatherd, *© HEREUNTO, ad. [here and unto. ] To this. 
To HERD. v. n, [from the noun, ] | | Lecke, 
1. To run in herds or companies. Dryden. HEREWI TH. ad, [ere and with.) With 
2. To aſſociate. Walſh, this, Hayward. 


To HERD, To throw or put into a herd, HE RIOT. .. [hene zild, Saxon.] A fine 
Ben. Fobnſon. paid to the lord at the death of a land. 

HERDGROOM. /, [herd and groom.]J A holder. | Dryden. 
keeper of herds. Spenſer. HERITABLE. a, [beres, Latin.] A per- 
HE'RDMAN. 7 . [herd and man.] One ſon that may inherit whatever may be in- 

HE RDSMAN. employed in tending herds. herited. TER Hale. 
5 : Locle. N E'RI. 
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HER 


3 . [hericage, French. 
7. Inheritance; eſtate devolved 5 ſucceſ- 


fon. Rogers. 
2. In 1 The * of God. 
Common Pray 


HERMA/PHROD from teaan; and 

«$:0J%7n.} An A, 1 — — ſexes. 

Cleawveland, 

HERMAPHRODVTICAL. a. from ber- 
mapbredite.] Partaking of both ſexes. 


Brown. 
RME TIL. 4. [ from Hermes or 
HNERME'TICEK: S Mercury. ] Chymical. 
Boyle. 


9 
HERMETICALLY. ad. [from Hermetical.] 
According tthe hermetical or chemick art. 


HERMTT. ſ. [tenpuirng.] 


Bentley. 


1 . ſolitary ; 3 an anchoret ; one who re- 


tires from ſociety to conteraplation and de- 
votion. Addiſon. 


2, A beadſman; one bound to pray for 


another. 


BHERMITAGE. hermit e, French. 
"The cell or B of a ax Be 2 


HE RMITITESS. /. [from bermit. ] A woman 


retired to devotion. 
HERMITICAE. 2. [from bernie. 1] Suitable 


to a hermit. 


HE'/R MODACTYL., + - FiepeTcand dd J | 


 Hermeada&yl is a root, and, ſents the 


common Hgure of a heart cut in two. The 


ried roots are a gentle purge, -- Hill. 
HERN. /. [c contracted from Hx Ro.] 
HE/RNHILL. /. | ern and Bill.] An herb. 
HE'RNLA. ſ. Latin. ] Any kind of rupture. 


Wiſeman, 
HERO. ſ. [ eros, Latin. 
1. A man eminent for bravery. Cowley. 
2. 8 in any re- 
ſpe 
HE ROESS. ſ. Ifrom hero, ] 22 2 
female hero. mon. 


 HEROVICAL. 2. [ from bero,] Befiring an 


hero ; heroick. Dryden; 
HERO/ICALLY. ad. [from A Af- 

ter the way of a hero. Sidney. 
HERO ICR. a, from hero. 

1. Productive of heroes. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave; 

magnanimous. Walter, 

3. Reciting the acts of keroes. Cow 


ley. 
| HER O/ICK LY, ad. [from beret. ] Suitably 


to an hero. Milton, 


HE/ROINE. /. [fram here ; beroine, Fro]:& + - 


female hero. Addifon. 
HEROISM. ſ. | beroifme, French.] The 
ualities or character of an hero. Brocme, 
HF/RON. fe 75 French. ] A bird that 
feeds upon fi Bacon. 
NE NOR. F from berom I A 


| e 1805 where herons breed. 


Der bam. 


H E W 


HE RP ES. .. Cleric. ] A cutaneous in- 


mation. Wiſmas, 
HE/RRING.. ſ. [hareng, French; 3 henug, 
Saxon.] A ſmall ſea-fiſh, Swift, 
HERS. pron, The female poſtfive 2, 


this is Ber houſe, this houſe is hers, 


HERSE. /. [berfia, low Latin,] 
1. A temporary monument raiſed over 4 
grave. 
2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn 
to the grave. 


Pape. 
To HERSE. v. a, [from the noun. ] Tot 


into an herſe, Craſbaw. 
HERSE'LF. pronoun, The female perſonal 
pronoun, in the oblique caſes —_ 


Dryden, 

HE/RSELIKE, a. [herſe and Iile.] = 
rea] q ſuitable to funerals. Bacon, 
To HE RF. v. 4. Theman, Saxon.] To 
guard as holy. Spenſer, 
HE/SITANCY. . : [from befitate,] Dubi- 
ouſneſs ; uncertainty, Atterbury, 
To HESITATE. ©, 4. | befito, Latin,] fo 
be doubtful ; to delay; to pauſe, Pye, 

HESITA/TION, J- | from befirate.] 

1. Doubt ; uncertainty ; difficulty made, 
Wodward, 
* Intermiſſion of ſpeech; want of volu- 
Wi 
REST, J. [ hape, Saxon. 883 
precept; injunction. Shakeſpeare 


HE/TEROCLITE. . | heteroclitum, Latin] | 


1. Such nouns as vary from the common 


forms of declenſion. Nat, 


2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the 
common rule. 
HETEROCLVTICAL. 4. [from betereclit.] 
- Deviating from the common rule. ZBrowr, 
HE“ TERODOX. a. [#r:gS- and diba.) De- 
viating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not 


orthodox. Locle. 
E TERODOx. . An opinion ** as 
rownn, 


HETEROGE/ NEAL, 3. baer gene, Fri 
"£7280; and 4167. ] Not of the ſame nature; 


not kindred, Newton, 
N ſ. [from berercgere. 
ont. 
1. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety of 
qualities. 


2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar part. ql. 
HETEROGE/NEOUS. a. [#regss and yi; 
es kindred ; oppoſite or diſh in 29] 


HETERO/ SCIANS. fe. [rep and oula,] 
Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only. one way, 
as the ſhadows of us who live north of the 
Tropick fall at noon always to the North, 


To HEW. . a. part. beton or hewed. bes. 


pan, Saxon. | 
1. To cut with an edged inſtrument ; 8 
bach. * 


2. Te 


E Fee 
. 


Roſemmn, 


A ſ IS 
8 2 Wie? 


r 


Tt 
1 


iO HIG 


Dryden, HIDE and Szxx. ſ. A play in which ſome 


am- 

nan, a To chop; to cut. ) 

ws | To fell, as with an axe. Sandys. hide themſelves, and another ſeeks them. 
By 4. To form or ſhape with an axe. Addiſon. ; : Gulliver's Travels, 
| 1 To form laboriouſly. Dryden. HIDE. /. [hy de, Saxon; haude, Dutch. ] 


1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 
dreſled, Pope. 
2. The human ſkin: in contempt. 
| Dryden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. Wattone 
HIDEBOU/ND. a. [ide and hound. 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be hidebound when his 
ſkin Kicks fo hard to his ribs and back, that 


HEWER. /. [from heꝛo.] One whoſe em- 

ployment is to cut wood or ſtone, Brown. 
HEXAGON. /. [IE and yovia.} A figure 
of fix fides or angles: the moſt capacious 
of all the figures that can be added to each 
other without any interſtice; and there- 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that 


be. 
m. 

ay MA CON Al. a. [from bexagon.] Hav- you cannot with your hand pull up or looſen 
oy, ing fix fides. - Brown, the one from the other, Farrier's Di. 
HEXA/GONY. /. [from hexagon. } A fi- 2. [In trees, ] Being in the Nate in which 

2 re of ſix angles. | : 1 the bark will not give way to the 1 
J A METER. ſ. [# and Ae] A verſe . - Swift, 
4 207% feet, / U : a - N . oa 3. Harſh ; untractable. Hudibras, 
70 HEX ANG UL AR. a. [iZ and angulus, Lat. ] HI'DEOUS. a. {bideux, French. ] Horrible; 
5 Having fix corners. Moadæbard. dreadful. Moodoard. 
8 HEXA/POD. ſ. [ZZ and öde.] An animal HVYDEOUSLY. ad. [from hideous.] Hor- 
Ray. ribly ; dreadfully, Shakeſpeare, 


with fix feet. 
HEX A/ STICK. /. [Dit and Kg.] A poem HI DEOUSNESS. / [from bideous.] Hor- 
of fix lines. ribleneſs ; dreadfulneſs, 
HEV. interj, [from high.] An expreſſion HIDER, /..[frem the verb.] He that hides, 
of joy. Prier. To HIE. v. n. [hie zan, Saxon. ] To haſten; 
HEYDAY. interj. [ for high day.] An ex- to go in haſte. Dryden. 
preſſion of frolick and exultation. ö HVERARCH, /{. [Cie. and agyn.] The 
Shakeſpeare. Fulib as. chief of a ſacred order, A/ten. 
: | HEYDAY. . A frolick; wildneis.” 5. HIER A/RCHICAL. a. [ bierarchigue, Fr.] 
| | Shakeſpeare, Belonging to ſacred or ecclehiaſtical govern- 
RE/YDEGIVES. ſ. A wild frolick dance, ment. 
 $+enſer, HVERARCHY. /;. [from hierareh.} ; 
HIA!TION. / [from bio, Latin.] The act 1. A facred government; rank or ſubordi- 
of gaping. . Brown, nation of holy beings. Fairfax. 
HIATUS, /. [ hiatus, Latin. ] 2. Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, South. 
Wedward, HIEROGLY?PH, ? JS. | hieroglyphe, 


1. An aperture; a breach, 
2. The opening of the mouth by the ſuc- HIEROGLY*PHICK. French; isg9g, 
ceſſion of an initial to a final vowel. Pope. cred, and yavpn, to car ve, ] 
HIBE/RNAL. a. [ bibernus, Latin, ] Belong- 1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 
ing to the winter, Brown. was implied, Pope. 
HICCIUS DOCCIUS. ſ. A cant word for a 2. The art of writing in picture. Swift. 
Juggler ; one that plays faſt and looſe. HIEROGLY/PHICAL, a. [ bieragly- 
| Hudibras, HIEROGLY*PHICK, 5 e Fr.] Em- 
ſome meaning 


HICCO/UGH, fe [hicken, Daniſn.] A con- blematical; expreſſive of 
vulfion of the ſtomach producing ſobs. beyond what immediately appears. Sandys. 
Cleaveland. HIEROGLY/PHICALLY. ad. | from Hiero- 


To HICCO/UGH. Vn. from the noun] *- glyphical.] Emblematically. Brown, 
To ſob with convulfion of the ſtomach. HIERO'GRAPHY, / [ies and vd pn. 


To HI'CKUP, v. 3. [corrupted from þic- Holy writing. ' | 
cough, ] To ſob with a convulſed ſtomach. HIE'ROPHANT. ſ. [ itgoparing, ] One who 
Hudibras, teaches rules of religion. Hate. 

To RI/GGLE. v. 3. | 


HICKWALL, , 1 
EICKWAY. 7. A bird. Ainſevorth. 1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a. bare 
HID, | gain. : Hale. 


HDD Ex. & Part. Pall. of bide. A 3; To go ſelling proviſions from door to 
To HIDE. v. a, preter. bid; part. paſſ. hid door. 9 
or bidden, [ b1dan, Saxon. ] To conceal; HIGGLEDY -PIGGLEDY, ad. A cant 
to withold or withdraw from fight or word, corrupted from higg/e, which denotes 
knowledge, : Shakeſpeare; any confuſed maſs, 
To HIDE, w. n. To lye hid; to be con- HV/GGLER. F. [from -biggle,} One Who 
cealed. | Pope, ſells proviſions by retail. | 
Vor. I. | zN HIGH; 
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H1IG 


HIGH, a. [heah, Saxon. ] 
1. Long upwards; rifing above. Burnet. 
2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft, Locke, 
3- Exalted in nature, 

4. Elevated in rank or condition. Dryden. 
5. Exalted in ſentiment. Milton. 
6. Difficult; abſtruſe. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Boaſtful ; oftentatious. 


$. Arrogant ; proud; lofty. Clarendon, 
9. Severe; oppreſſive. Bacon. 
10. Noble; illuſtrious. Shakeſpeare. 


11. Violent; tempeſtuous; loud. Ap- 
plied to the wind. Denbam. 


12. Tumultuous ; turbulent; ungover- 
nable. Dryden. 
13. Full; complete. Clarendon. 


14. Strong taſted; guſtful. Baler. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 


Abbot. 
16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the me- 
ridian. Geneſis, 
17. Far advanced into antiquity, Brow», 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. South, 


19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as, 
kigb treaſon. ; 
HIGH. /. High place; elevation; ſuperi- 

our region. Dryden. 
On HIGH, Aloft; above; into ſuperiour 


regions. Dryden, 
HIGH-BLE'ST. a. Supremely happy. 
Milton. 


HVGH-BLOWN. Swelled much with wind; 
much inflated, Shakeſpeare. 
HI'GH-BORN, Of noble extraction. Rove. 
HIGH-CO/LOURED,. Having a deep or 
glaring colour, | Floyer. 
HIGH-DESFGNING. Having great ſchemes. 
Dryden. 

HIGH-FLVER. /. One that carries his 
Opinions to extravagance, Swift, 
HVGH-FLOWN, 3. [ high and flown, from 
2 1 proud. Denbam. 
2. Turgid; extravagant. L"* Eftrange. 
HIGH-FLY'ING, Extravagant in claims or 


opinions. Dryden, 
HIGH-HE'APED. a. Covered with high 

piles. Pope. 
HIGH-ME'TTLED. Proud or ardent of 

ſpirit, Garth, 
HIGH-MINDED. Proud; arrogant. 

a Shakeſpeare, 

HIGH-RE/D. Deeply red. Beyle. 


HIGH-SE/ASONED. Piquant to the pa- 


late. Locke, 
HIGH-SPVRITED. Bold; daring ; info- 

lent. 
HIGH-STCMACHED. Obſtinate; lofty, 
_ Shakeſpeare, 


HIGH-TA/STED. Guſtful; piquant. 


Denham, 


HIGH-VICED, Enormouſly wicked. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 


Clarendon, © 


HI/GH-WROUGHT, Accurately nite; 
. Pete, 
HVGHLAND. /. [high and Jand.] Rio. 


tainous region. Audi 
HIGHLA/NDER. /. [from high/ard,] "a, 
inhabitant of mountains, Addiſon, 
HIGHLY. ad. [from high.] 1 
1. With elevation as to place and fituz- 
tion. 
2. In a great degree, Atterbury 
3+ Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitiouſy, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. With eſteem; with eſtimation, Rem, 
HI'GHMOST, a. Higheſt ; topmoſt, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
HI'GHNESS, /. from bigh.] | 
1. Elevation above the ſurtace, 
2. The title of princes, anciently of kings, 
5 ; Walter, 
. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy, 9, 
ment. > „ 
1. Was named; was called. Dryder 
2. Called; named. Habberd's Tale, 
HIGHWA'TER. /. [high and water.] The 
utmoſt flow of the tide, Mertimer, 
HIGHWA'Y, ſ. [high and away.] Great 
road; publick path. Cbili. 
HI'GHWAYMAN. /. [Dig way and nar.] 
A robber that plunders on the N 
| Bently, 
HFGLAPER. ſ. An herb. 
HILA'RITY. /. [ilaritas, Latin, ] Meri- 
ment; gayety. Brewn, 
BI'LDING. . 
I, A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman, 
Shakeſpeare, 
HILL. ſ. [hil, Saxon.] An elevation df 
ground leſs than a mountain, Gramvills 
HILLOCE. /. [from Hi.] A little _ 
idrey, 
HILLY. a. [from Bill.] Full of hills; un- 
equal in the ſurface. Horvel. Philip, 
HILT. ſ. Chile, Saxon.] The handle of ary 
thing, particularly of a ſword, Pipe, 
HIM. [hxm, Saxen.] The oblique cafe af 
be, Geneſs, | 
HIMSELF. pron, [ him and ſelf.] 
1. In the nominative, he. Bacon, l 
2. In ancient authors, itſelf. Shatepuurt 
3. In the oblique caſes it has a reciptoc 
ſignification. BED | 
HIN. ſ. I.] A meaſure of liquids among 
Jews, containing about ten pints. Exc 
HIND. a. compar. Hinder; ſoperl. birds 
Thyndan, Saxon. ] Backward ; contrat 
in poſition to the face. Rape | 
HIND. .. hin de, Saxon. 
4 - [ ] Spenſer. 


1. The ſhe to a ſtag. by 
2. ſhire, Saxon. ] A fervant, Sha. 


3- [hireman, Saxon. lanes , 
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HNDBE/RRIES, ſ. The ſame as raſpber- HI/PPOGRIFF, ſ. Itœweg and yg3b.] A 
winged horſe, Milton, 


ries. | 
ſen, To HINDER. v. 3. [hindnien, Saxon. ] HIPPO'/POTAMUS. {. [imme and x- 
An To obſtruct; to ſtop; to impede. Taylor. (425, ] The river horſe. An animal found 
on, HINDER. a. [from hind.] That which is in the Nile. 
| in a poſition contrary to that of the face, HIPSHOT. a. [hip and bor, ] Sprained or 
125 | Addiſon, diſlocated in the hip. L'* Eftrange. 
HINDER ANCE. /. [from hinder.] Impe- HV/PWORT. / 5 and wort.] A plant. 
J. diment; let; ſtop. Atterbury, To HIRE. v. a. [hynan, Saxon, ] 
| HINDERER, ſ. [from hinder,] He or that 1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe 
th which hinders or obſtructs. May. at a certain price, Dryden. 
% HI/NDERLING. /. [from hind or hinder,] 2. To engage a man to temporary ſervice 
A paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal. for wages. Tſaiah. 
6 HINDERMOST, a, Hindmoſt; laſt; in 3. To bribe. Dryden. 
the rear. | Shakeſpeare. 4. To engage himſelf for pay. 1 Sam, 
HINDMOST. a. [hind and moft.] The laſt; HIRE. /. [hyne, Saxon. ] 
% the lag. Pope. 1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 
' RINGE. /. of any thing, 5 
5 1, Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 2. Wages paid for ſervice, Spenſer, 
| Dryden. HVRELING. {. [from ire. ] 
2, The cardinal points of the world, 1. One who ſerves for wages. Sardys, 
"1 Creech, 2. A mercenary; a proſtitute. Pope. 
: 3. A governing rule or principle. Temple. HI'RELING, a, Serving for hire; vena! ; 
i 4. To be off the HixG@ts. To be in a ſtate mercenary; doing what is done for money. 
of irregularity and diſorder, Tillotſon, Dryden. 
| To HINGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] HIRER. ſ. [from hire.] One who uſes any 
| 1, To furniſh with hinges, thing paying a recompence; one who em- 
2. To bend as an hinge. Shakeſpeare. ploys others paying wages. 
To HINT, v. a. [enter, French. Skinner. ] HIRSU'TE. a. [hirſutus, Latin.] Rough; 
To bring to mind by a ſlight mention or re- rugged, Bacen. 
mote alluſion. Pope, HIS. pronoun poſſeſſive, [hyp, Saxon. 
To HINT at. To allude to; to touch ſlight- 1. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging to 
ly upon. Addiſon. him, Locke, 
HINT. ſ. [from the verb. 2. Anciently its, Bacen. 
I, Faint notice given to the mind; re- To HISS. v. . [hifſen, Dutch.] To utter 
mote alluſion, a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome 
2, Suggeſtion ; intimation. Addiſon. other animals. Shakeſpeares, 
HIP. / hype, Saxon To HISS, v. a. [hirce an, Saxon.] 
1. The joint of the thigh ; the fleſhy part 1. To condemn by hiſſing; to explode. 
of the thigh, Brown. More. 
2. To have on the Hip, [A low phraſe, ] 2. To procure hiſſes or diſgrace, Shakeſp. 
To have an advantage over another, HISS. /. [from the verb.] 


Shakeſpeare, 1. The voice of a ſerpent. 
HIP, ſ. [from heopa, Saxon.] The fruit 2. Cenſure ; expreſſion of contempt uſed 


of the briar, Bacon. in theatres, Pope. 
To HIP. v. a. [from the noun. } HIST. interj. An exclamation commanding 
I, To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. Shakeſp. filence. Milton, 
2, H1P-noe, A cant word formed by the HISTO/RIAN. ſ. [bhiftorien, French.] A 
reduplication of hop.  Congreve, writer of facts and events. Pope. 
HIP, interje, An exclamation, or calling to HISTO/RICAL. T a. [hiforicus, Latin.] Per- 
one, Ainſworth, HISTO RICK. taining to hiſtory. Prior. 
HIP. a, A corruption of Hpoc bon- HISTO/RICALLY. ad. [from biſtorical.] 
HVPPISH. 5 driacł. | In the manner of hiſtory ; by way of nar- 
HIPPOCE/NT AUR. ſ. I. Ee. A ration, . Hooker. 
fabulous monſter, half horſe and half man. To HISTO/RIFY. v. a, [from hiffory.] To 
: | | Dryden. relate; to record in hiſtory, Brown. 
HI/PPOCRASS, .. [winum Hippocratic.] A HISTORIO'GRAPHER. J. [irogia and 
medicated wine, King. ye. An hiſtorian; a writer of hiſ- 
HIPPOCRATES'S Sleeve. ſ. A woollen tory. Spenſer. 


gies of a ſquare piece of flannel, uſed to yeaga.] The art or employment of an hiſ- 
ſtrain ſyrups and decoctions for clarification. torian. ö 


Quincy. HIS TOR. J. [t cegta.] 


bag made by joining the twe oppoſite an- HISTORIO'GRAPHY. /. | [| irogiz and 
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1. A narration of events and facts deliver- 
ed with dignity. g Pope. 
'2. Narration; relation. Wiſeman. 
3. The knowledge of facts and events. 

| | Watts. 

HI'STQRY Piece. ſ. A picture repreſenting 
ſome memorable event, Pope. 

HISTRIO/NICAL. 7 4. [from brio, Lat.] 

HISTRIO/NICE. Befitting the ftage ; 
ſvitable to a player. 

HISTRIO'NICALLY. ad. [from hi/trioni- 
'cal.] Theatrically ; in the manner of a 
bufioon. 

To HIT. &. a. [bitte, Daniſh.] 

1. To ſtrike; to touch with a blow. 
Scutb. 

2. To touch the mark ; not to mils. 

Sidney. 

3. To attain ; to reach the point. 
Atterbury. 
4. To ſtrike a ruling paſſion. Milton. 
g. To Hir off. To ſtrike out; to fix or 
determine luckily. Temple. 
6. To HIT eut, To perform by good luck. 

Spenjer, 

To HIT, IV. . 
1. Toclaſh ; to collide. Lecke, 
2. To chance luckily ; to fucceed by acci- 


dent, Bacon. 

3. To ſuceeed; not to miſcarry. Bacon, 

4. To light on. Tillotſon, 
HIT, .. 145 50 the verb. ] 

1. A ftroke. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A lucky chance. Glanville, 


To HITCH. v. 2. hie zan, Saxon, or Fo- 
cher, French. ] To catch; to move by 
jerks. Pope. 

To HFTCHEL, v. a, {See HaTcxazr.] 
To beat or comb flax or bemp. 

HVTCHEL. /. 3 German.] The in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten or 
combed. 

HITHE. ſ. [hy$Se, Saxon. ] A ſmall haven 
to land wares out of veſſels or boats. 

HVTHER. ad. [hiSen, Saxon. ] 

1. To this place from ſome other. Milton. 
3. Hither and thither, to this place and 
that. 

To this end; to this deſign. Ti/hrſon. 

HUTHER. a. ſuperl. hithermsf}, Nearer ; 
towards this part. Hale. 

HFTHERMOST. a, [of bitber, ady.] Near- 
eſt on this ſide. Hale. 

HVTHER TO. ad. [from bᷣitber.] 

1. To this time; yet; in any time till 


now. Dryden. 
2. At every time till now. Dryden, 
HUTHERWAPD. 7 a, [ bySenpeand, 


HYTHERWARDS, $ Saxon. ] This way; 
towards this place, Milton, 
HIVE. /. [bype, Saxon] | 
1. Thc hab:tation or cell of bees, Addiſon, 
2, Ilie be:s inhabiting a hive, <hakeſp. 


HO. 0 


fi 
HOBBY. . [hobereau, French. 


A company being together. Swift. 
To HIVE. v. a. from the noun.] | 
1. To put into hives ; to harbour, 


2. To contain in hives. 


Pipe, 

HYVER. ſ. [from hive.] One who puts 12 
in hives. | Mortimer. 
interj, [ebe Latin.] A call; a 
ſudden exclamation to give notice 


Shaieſp, 


HOA. 
of approach, or any thing elſe. 
HO AR. @. han, Saxon.] 
1. White. | Fairfax, 
2. Grey with age. Pepe, 
3. White with froſt, - 
HOAR-FROST. . [Hear and froft.] The 
congelations of dew in froſty mornings on 
the graſs, Arbuthne, 
HOARD. ſ. ſhop's, Saxon.] A ſtore laid 
up in ſecret ; a hidden ſtock ; a treaſure, 
Shakeſpeare, - 
To HOARD. v. n. To make hoards; to 
lay up ftore, Shakeſean, 
To HOARD. v. a. To lay in hoards; to 
huſband privily, Roger. 
HO ARDER. /. [from beard.) One that 
ſtores up in ſecret, ' Licke, 
HO/ARHOUND, /. [marrubium, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 
HO/ARINESS, ſ. [from hoary.] The fate 
of being whitiſh ; the colour of old ment 
hair. | Diegten. 
HOARSE. a. har, Saxon.] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having 2 
rough ſound, 
HO'ARSELY. ad. [from bearſe,} With 1 
rough harſh voice. | Dryden, 
HO/ARSENESS. /. [from hoarſe.] 7 
neſs of voice, wo 
HO/ARY. a. han, hanung, Saxon, 
1. White; 2 4 Addiſon, 
2. White or grey with age. Rowe, 
3- White with froſt, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Mouldy ; moſly ; ruſty. Kroll. 
HO/BNOB, This is corrupted from hab rab. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To HO'BBLE. v. a. [to be, to hopple, to 
behbble.}] | 
1. To walk lamely or aukwardly upon one 
leg more than the other, Swift, 
2. To move roughly or unevenly. Prin, 
HO/BBLE. /. [from the verb.] Uneven 
aukward gait. Gulliver's Travel. 
HO'BBLINGLY, ad. [from hobble.] Clum- 
j aukwardly ; with a halting gait. 


1. A ſpecies of hawk. ; Bacon. 
2. Laage, Gothick.] An Triſh or Scot- 
e. : 


tiſh hor | g 
3. A ftick on which boys get 4 "a 


ride, 
Shake edle. 
ol 


4. A ſtupid fellow. 
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COBLIN. , A ſprite; a fairy. 

co / i q Shakeſpeare, 

Orr. . A ſmall mortar. | 

OBNAIL. /. [from hobby and nail] A 
nil uſed in ſhoing a horſe. Shakeſp. 

10BNAILED. a. [from hobnail.J Set with 
hobnails. Dryden. 

hock. /. [the ſame with þough, ] The joint 
detween the knee and fetlock. 

To HOCK. v. a. [from the noun, ] To diſ- 
able in the hock. | 
0CK. [from Hockbeim on 

— þ the Maine.] Old ſtrong 
Rheniſh, Floyer. 

HO'CKHERB. /. [ hock and herb.] A plant; 
the ſame with mallows. h 

To HO/CKLE. v. a. [from hock.] To ham- 
ſtring. 

cs POCUS. [ Junius derives it from 
hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and Poke, or focus, 
abag.] A juggle ; a cheat. L'Eftrange. 

ROD. . A kind of trough in which a la- 
bourer carries mortar to the maſons. Tf. 

HO/DMAN, /. [bed and man.] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 

HODMANDO'D. . A fiſh. Bacon. 

HODGE-PODGE. /. ¶ hache pochèꝰ.] A 
medley of ingredients boiled together. 

Sandys. 

HODIE/RNAL, a. [hodiernus, Latin, ] Of 
to-day, 

HOE, /. [houe, French.] An inſtrument to 


cut up the earth, Mortimer. 

| To HOE, v. a, ¶ heuer, French. ] To cut or 

dig with a hoe. Mortimer. 
HOG, /. [buch, Welch. ] 

1. The general name of ſwine. Pope. 


2. A caſtrated boar. 
3. Jo bring Ho as to a fair market. To fail 


of one's deſign, Spect᷑ator. 
HO/GCOTE. /. [hog and cote.] A houſe for 
hogs, . Mortimer, 

HO'GGEREL, .. A two year old ewe. 
| Ainſworth. 


HOGH, /. F otherwiſe written B, from 
boygh,] A hill; riſing ground. 
HOGHE'RD. /. [hog and hynv, a keeper. ] 
A keeper of hogs. roome. 
HO/GGISH. 4. [from hog.] Having the 
qualities of an hog ; brutiſh ; ſelfiſh, 
: | Sidney. 
HO'GGISHLY. ad, from hoggiſh.] Gree- 
dily; ſelfiſhly, 
HO'GGISHNESS. fe [from hoggi/h,] Bru- 
tality ; greedineſs ; ſelfiſhneſs, 
FO'GSBEANS, 
HO'GSBREAD. J. Plants. 
HO'GSMUSHROOMS, 
HO'GSFENNEL, f. [hog and fennel. ] A 
plant, | 
HO/GSHEAD. /. [beg and head.] 
1. A meaſure of liquids containing fixty 
eallons, Arbutbnot. 


HOL 


2. Any large barrel. Gulliver's Travels, 
HOGSTY”. /. [hog and y.] The place in 
which ſwine are ſhut to be fed. Sæuift. 
HOGW ASH. /. [hog and 2wajh. | The draff 
which is given to ſwine. Arbuthnot. 
HO'IDEN. ſ. [hoeden, Welſh, ] An ill. 
taught aukward country girl. 
To HO/IDEN. . n. {from the noun.] To 
romp indecently, Soi. 
To HOISE. 7 v. à. [hauſſer, French.] To 
To HOIST. raiſe up on high.. 
Chapman. 
To HOLD. v. 4. preter. Held; part. paſſ. 
beld or holden, haldan, Saxon. 
1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe; to 


clutch, Shakeſpeare, 
2, To keep; to rctain; to gripe faſt. 
Spenſer, 
3. To maintain as an opinion. Locke, 
4. To conſider as good or bad; to hold in 
regard. | Shakeſpeare, 
5. To have any ſtation. Milton, 
6. To poſſeſs; to enjoy. Knoles, 


7. To poſſeſs in ſubordination, Krolles. 
8. To ſuſpend; to refrain. Craſhaw. 
9. To ſtop; to reſtrain, Denham. 
10. To fix to any condition. Shakeſpeare, 
11. To preſerve ; to keep. Shakeſpeare, 
12, To confine to a certain ſtate, 2 Eſdr, 


13. To detain. Aa: 
14. To retain; to continue. Dryden. 
15, To ſolemnize; to celebrate. x Samuel. 
16. To offer; to propoſe. Temple. 
17. To conſerve; not to violate. Dryd. 
18. To manage; to handle intelleQuaſly. 
| Bacon, 
19. To maintain. 1 Mac. 
20. To form; to plan. Mat. 


2 1. To carry on ; to continue. Abbot. 


22. To Ho D forth, To offer to exhibit, 
| Locke, 

23. To HoLd in. To govern by the bridle, 
Swift. 

24. To HoLD in, To reſtrain in general. 
| Hooker, 
25. To Hoip of. To keep at a diſtance, 
| Bacon. 

26. To Hel p on. To continue; to pro- 
tract. Sanderſon. 
27. To HoLD out, To extend; to ftretch 
forth. : Eftkers 
23. To Horb cut. To offer; to propoſes, 
| Ben. Jobnſon. 
29. To HoLD out: To continue to do or 
ſuffer. Shakeſpeare, 


30. Tv HoT D up. To raiſe aloft, Locke, 

31. To Hor 0 vp. To ſuſtain; to ſupport, 

; ; Boyle. 

To HOLD. v. 2. N 

1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without 

exception, Stilling fleet, 
2, Te continue unbroken or unfubdued, 

Shakeſpeare. 
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3. To laſt ; to endure. Bacon. 
4. To continue. L'Eſtrange. 
. Torretrain. Dryden, 


Hate, 
Aſcbam. 
Dryden. 


6. To ſtand up for; to adhere, 
7. To be dependent on. 
8. To &rrive right. 
9. T» Horp forth, To harangue; to 
ſpeak in publick. L' Eftrange. 
10. To HoLD in, To reſtrain one's ſelf, 
| Fer. 
To continue in luck. 
Swift. 
12. To HoT DD off. To keep at a diſtance 
without cloſing with offers. Decay of Piety, 
13. To HoLp en. To continue; not to 


11. To Hor p in. 


be interrupted. 5 Swift.” 
14. To Hor p en. To proceed. 
L"Eftrange. 
15. To Hol p out. Tolaſt; to endure, 
| Tillotſon. 
16. To Hor p out, Not to yield; not to 
be ſubdued. Collier. 
7. To Hor p together. To be joined. 


2 Dryden, 
18. To HoLD together, To remain in 
union. Locke, 


19. To Hor p up. To ſupport himſelf. 


Tillotſon. 

20. To HoLD up, Not to be foul wea- 

ther. Hudibras, 

21. To HoLD 2p. To continue the ſame 

ſpeed. Collier. 
HOLD. interj. Forbear ; ſtop; be ſtill. 

Dryden. 


HOLD. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſeizing; gripe; graſp; ſei- 
Zure. Spenſer. 
2. Something to be held ; ſupport. Bacon, 
3. Catch; power of ſeizing or keeping, 
Swift, 

4. Priſon ; place of cuſtody. 

Hoxker, Dryden, 
g. Power; influence. Dryden. 
6. Cuſtody. Shakeſpeare. 
7. HoLD of a Ship. All that part which 
lies between the keelſon and the lower 


deck. Harris. 
$. A lurking place. 
9. A fortified place; a fort. Spenſer. 


HOLDER. /. [from Beld.] 

1. One that holds or gripes any thing in 
his hand. Mortimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under 
another. Carew. 
HOLDERFO/RTH. /. wre and forth.) An 
haranguer; one who ſpeaks in publick, | 
Addiſon, 
HO/LDFAST, ſ. bed and faf.] Any thing 


which takes hold; a catch; a hook. 
| | Ray. 
HOLDING. /. [ from bold. 

1, Tenure ; farm. Carew. 


K OL 


2, It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen on 


chorus of a ſong, Shake 
HOLE, /. L, Dutch; hole, e 
1. A cavity narrow and long, 


pendicular or horizontal. Baca 


2. A perforation; a ſmall interftitia] Va 


cuity, 

3. A cave; a hollow place, 

4. A cell of an animal, 

5. A mean habitation, 

6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift, - 
HO'LIDAM, /. Bleſſed lady, 
HO'LILY. ad. [from Holy.] 

1. Piouſly ; with ſanity, Shakeſpeare, 

2. Inviolably ; without breach, Sideey, 
HO'/LINESS. /. {from Holy. 

1. Sanctity; piety ; religious goodneſs, 

Reger. 

2. The ftate of being hallowed ; dedica- 

tion to religion. 

3- The title of the pope, Aadiſm, 
HO'LLA. interj. ¶ hela, French.) A word 
uſed in calling to any one at a diſtance. 

Miltr, 
To HO/LLA. v. n. [from the interjection. ] 

To cry out loudly, Shakeſpeare, 
HO'LLAND. /. Fine linen made in Hol. 

land. Dada. 
HO'LLOW. a. [from Hole.] 

1. Excavated; having a void ſpace within; 

not ſolid. Dryden, 

2. Noiſy, like ſound reverberated trom 2 

cavity, Dryaer, 

3. Not faithful; not ſound ; not what one 

appears. Hudibras, 
HO/LLOW, . 


Boyle 
N) ha beſpears * 
Dryden, 


Hare, 


1. Cavity; concavity. Bac. 
2. Cavern; den; hole. Prior. 
3. Pit. Aaddiſm, 
4. Any opening or vacuity. Geneſs, 
5. Paſlage ; canal. Aadiſun, 


To HO'/LLOW. 2 a. [ſrom the noun.] To 

make hollow ; to excavate. Spefatir, 
To HO'LLOW. v. a. To ſhout ; to hoot, 
HO/LLOWLY. ad. | from hollow.] 

1. With cavities, 

2. Unfaithfully ; inſincerely; diſhoneſtly, 

| Shakeſpeare, 

HO/LLOWNESS, /, [from ho//ow.] 

1. Cavity; ſtate of being hollow. _ 
N Hahkewill, 

2. Deceit ; inſincerity ; treachery. Su, 
HO'LLOWROOT. / [hollow and root.) A 

plant. Ainſwarth, 
HO'LLY, /. ſholeyn, Saxon, ] A tree, 


 HO'LLYHOCK. /. [holihoc, Saxon, ] Roſe- 


mallow. p Mortimer, 

HO/LLYROSE. /. A plant. 

HOLME. /. 3 
1. Holms or howme. I holme, Saxon. ] At 
ver iſland. 1 9 
2. The ppg, the evergreen oak. 10. 
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go LOCAUS T. ſ. LO. and nalw,] A 
durnt ſacri fice. : Ray. 
101,P, The old preterite and participle 
paſſive of Help. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Ho L PEN. The old participle paffive of 
belp, Bacon. 
HOLSTER. /. [heolpren, Saxon.] A caſe 
for a horſeman's piſtol, Butler. 
BOLT. . Tholx, Saxon.] A wood. Gibſon. 
0 LV. 4. [ha'1g, Saxon. ] 
1. Good; pious ; religious, Shakeſp. 
2, Hallowed z conſecrated to divine uſe, 
Dryden. 
q Pure; immaculate, South, 
4. Sacred. Shakeſpeare. 
WT H0/LY-THURSDAY, ſ. The day on which 
. the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemo- 
nted, ten days before Whitſuntide. 
HO'LY-WEEK. ſ. The week before Eaſter. 
| HO/LYDAY. /. | holy and day.] 
1. The day of ſome eccleſiaſtical feſtival. 


2. Anniverſary feaſt. Knolles, 
F 3. A day of gayety and joy. Shakeſp. 
3. A time that comes ſeldom, Dryden, 


: HO'MAGE. ſ. [hommage, French; boma- 
gium, low Latin, ] | 
1. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a 
ſoyereign or ſuperiour lord. Davies. 
2. Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external ac- 
tion. Denham. 
To HOMAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
| reverence by external action; to pay ho- 
nour to; to profeſs fealty. — 
HO MAG ER. /. [ hommager, French. ] One 
who holds by homage of ſome ſuperiour lord. 


Bacon. 
HOME, ſ. Tham, Saxon. ] 
1. His own houſe; the private dwelling. 
| Dryden. 
2. His on country. Shakeſpeare, 
3. The place of conſtant reſidence. Prior. 
4. United to a ſubſtantive, it ſignifies do- 
meſtick, | Bacon, 
HOME. ad. [from the novn. ] | 
1. To one's own habitation. 
2. To one's own country. 
3- Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. 
L' Eftrange. Wake. 
4. To the point deſigned. Sanderſon. 
5- United to a ſubſtantive, it implies force 
and efficacy, Stilling flect. 
HoMEBO RN. a. [home and Bern.] 
1. Native; natural. Donne. 
2, Domeſtick ; not foreign. Pope. 
HO'MEBRED. a. [home and bred.] 
1. Native; natural. Hammond. 
2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude ; 
artleſs ; uncultivated. Dryden, 
3. Domeſtick ; not foreign. Spenſer. 
HO'MEFELT. 8, [ home and felt] Inward 


Locke, 


private, Pope. 
no MEL II v. ad, [from bomely.] Rudely; 
inelegantly. 
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HO MELINESS. ſ. [ from homely.J Plain- 
neſs; rudeneſs, 

HO/MELY. a. on home.] Plain; home- 
ſpun; not elegant; not beautiful; not 
fine ; coarſe, South, 

HO/MELY. ad. Plainly; coarſely ; rudely, 

| ryden, 

HO'/MELIN. . A kind of fiſh. Ainſw. 

HOMEMA/DE, ad. Dome and made.] Made 
at home. Locke. 

HOMER. ſ. A meaſure of about three 
pints. Lev. 

HOMESPUN. a, [home and ſpun,] 

1. Spun or wrought at home; not made 
by regular manufacturers. Swift. 
2. Not made in foreign countries. Addiſon, 
3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely ; inele- 


gant. Sandys. 
HOMESPUN. ſ. A coarſe, inelegant ru- 
ftick, Shakeſpeare. 
HO'MESTALL.7 f. [ham and rreve, 
HO/MESTEAD. 5 . Saxon, ] The place of 
the houſe, : Dryden. 
HO'MEWARD. 7 ad. [ham and peand, 
HO/MEWARDS. Saxon, ] Toward: 
home; towards the native place. 


Sidney. 

HO!/MICIDE, ſ. [ homicidium, Lat in.] 
1. Murder; manquelling, Hocker. 
2. Deſtruction. Dryden. 
3. { homicida, Latin.] A murderer ; a 
manſlayer. Dryden. 
HOMICTDAL. a. from homicide, ] Murder- 
ous ; bloody. Pope. 
HOMILE”TICAL., a, [ aiarrincg,] Social; 
converſible. Atterbury. 
HO'/MILY. /. [au. A diſcourſe read to 


a congregation, Hammond. 
HOMOGE'/NEAL. 2 a. [5poye;.] Har- 
HOMOGE/NEOUS. & ing the ſame nature 


or principles. Newton. 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS, 7 /. Participa- 
HOMOGENEF'ITY. 8 tion of the 
HOMO GEN EOUSNESS. fame princi- 
ples or nature; fimilitude of kind. Cheyne. 
HO'MOGENY, . [5poy:1iz.] Joint nature. 
Bacon. 
HOMO/LOGOUS, a. [749)2y®,] Having 
the ſame manner or proportions. 
HOMO'NYMOUS. a. [54wyu®-.] Deno- 
minating different things; equivocal, 
| Watts. 
HOMO!/NYMY. ſ. [{wouuia,] Equivoca- 
tion; ambiguity, 
HOMO'/TONOUS. a. [5p&&r5r©-.] Equable : 
ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant 
tenour of riſe, ſtate, and declenſion. 


| Ruincy, 
HONE. /. [hzn, Saxon. ] A whetftone for a 
raſor. Tuſer. 


To HONE. v. 2. [hongian, Saxon.] To 
pine; to long. 
HO'NEST, a. | honeftus, Latin. ] 8 
| 1. Upright 
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1. Upright; true; ſincere. Watts. 
2. Chaſte, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Juſt; righteous; giving to every man 
= -- 
HONESTLY. ad. [from bone.) 
7. Uptightly ; jultly, Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. With chaſtity; modeſtly. | 
HOWESTY. /. [hon Pas, Latin.] Juftice ; 


truth; virtue; purity. Temple. 
HO*NIED. 2. { from boney.] 5 
1. Covered with honey. Milton. 


=. Sweet; luſcious. Shatkeſp. Milton. 
HONEV. ſ. ſhunrg, Saxon. 
1. A thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a 
- whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the 
taſte, ſoluble in water; and becoming vi- 
nous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
quable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
fmell. Of honey, the fineſt is virgin ho- 
ney: it is the firſt produce of the ſwarm, 
The ſecond is thicker than the firſt, often 
almoſt ſolid, procured from the combs by 
preſſure: and the worſt is the common 
yellow honey. Hill, Arbuthnot., 
2, Sweetnefs ; luſciouſneſs. Shakeſp. 
3. A name of tendernefs; ſweet ; ſweet- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare, 


To HONEY. v. u. [from the noun, To. 


talk fondly. Shakeſpeare, 
HONEY-BAG. ſ. [honey and bag, ] The 
boney-bay is the ſtomach, Grew. 
HO'NEY-COMB. / [hg and c6#:b.,] The 
cells of wax in which the bee ſtores her 
honey. 3 Dryden, 
MO/NEY-COMBED. 2. [Dbeney and comb. } 
Flawed with little cavities. Wiſeman, 
HO'NEY-DEW. /. ¶ boncy and dew. ] Sweet 
dew. | a Cartb. 
HO NEV FLOWER. fe. Fmelanthus, Latin. ] 
A plant. | 
HO'NEY-GNAT. /. [ honey and gnat.] An 


inſet̃t. 5 
HO'NEY-MOON. f. [berey and mocn.] The 
firſt month after marriage. Addiſon, 
HO/NEY-SUCKLE. /. Woodbine, Sep. 
HO/NEYLESS, a. [from boney.] Without 
honey. _ Shakeſpeare. 
HO'NEY WORT. /. fcerinthe, Latin. A 
lant. 
HO'NORARY. a. ¶ Bonorarius, Latin.] 
1. Done in honour, Addiſon, 
2. Conferring honour without gain. 
| Addiſon. 
HO/NOUR. /. honor, Latin. ] 
y. Dignity ; high rank. 
2. Reputation ; fame, Bacon, 
3. The title of a man of rank. Shateſp, 
4. Subject of praiſe. Shakeſp, 
3. Nobleneſs of mind; magnanimity. 
: Rogers. 
6. Reverence; due veneration. Shakeſp. 


7. Chaſtity. * | 


$. Dignity of mien. Milton, 


H O O 


9. Glory; boaſt. Burny 
10. Publick mark of reſpect. ag 
11. Privileges of rank or birth. Shateſp, 
12. Civilities paid. Pape 
13. Ornament; decoration. Drydr4 
To HO'NOUR, v. 4. | honors, Latin, ] 
I. To reverence ; to regard with venen. 
tion. | Tepe 
2. To dignify ; to raiſe to greatneſs, Er. 
HO/NOURABLE. 4. [ honeral!e, French. 


1. IIluſtrious; noble. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Great; magnanimous; generous, 
3 . Shakeſpeare, 
3. Conferring honour. Drylen, 
4. Accompanied with tokens of honour, 
| Spenſer, 
5. Not to be difgraced. Shakeſpeart, 
6. Without taint ; witheut reproach, 
1 Mac, 
7. Honeſt 5 without intention of deceit, 


Hayward, 
8, Equitable, 
HONOUR ABLENESS, /. [from Bore 
rable.] Eminence; magnificence ; gene- 
roſity. | 
HO'NOURABLY. ad. [from bonourabl:,] 
1. With tokens of honour. Shateſy, 
2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. Ban, 
3. Reputably; with exemption from re- 
proach, Drydn, 
HO/NOURER. ſ. [from Penour.] One that 
honours ; one that regards with venen. 
tion. Pope, 
HOOD, in compoſition, is derived from the 
Saxon had, in German beit, in Dutch bid. 
It denotes quality; character: as, kright- 
Bood; ehildhozd, Sometimes it is taken 
col lectively: as, brot berbocd, a confratet- 
nity. | | 
HOOD. ſ. [ how, Saxon. ] 
1. The upper covering of a woman's 
head. 
2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it, Mum. 
3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes, 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs don 
the back of a graduate. 
To HOOD. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To dreſs in a hood. ae. 
2. To blind, as with a hood, Shale 
3. To cover. ö Dryer, 
HO/ODMAN'”s Blind. ſ. A play iu which 
the perſon hooded is to catch another, and 
tell thename. Shakeſpeart 
To HO'ODWINK. v. a. [hood and wvink.] 
1. To blind with ſomething bound over the 
eyes. Sidney, Shakeſp. Dani. 
| Ben. Fobnſon, Locle. Row! 
2. To cover; to hide. Shakeſpeare 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. Sidnty, 
HO OF. .. hop, Saxon. ] The hard bor) 
ſubſtance on the feet of graminivoroue ml” 


oft 


mals, H00F- 


H O O 


'8 £00F-BOUND. a: 1270 and Bund.] A 
ed horſe is ſaid to be hoof-bound when he has 


-j the horn of the quarters, which ſtraitens 
the quarters of the heels, and oftentimes 
makes the horſe lame. Farrier's Di&. 

HOOK. J. Thoce, Saxon. ] | 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold. 


2. The curvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh 18 


pierced, Shakeſpeare. 
A ſnare; a trap. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Afickle to reap corn. Mortimer. 


b & An iron to ſeize the meat in the cal- 
q dron. Sperſer. 
6, An inſtrument to cut or lop with, Pope. 

' 7, The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt, 
| .Cleaweland. 

8. Hook. [in huſbandry.] A field ſown 

two years running. Ainſevorth, 

„ 9. Hook or Crock, One way or other ; 


| by any expedient. Hudibras, 
To HOOK, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To catch with a hook, Addiſon. 


2, To intrap ; to enſnare. 

3. To draw as with a hook. Shakeſp. 
4 To faſten as with an hook. 

5. To be drawn by force or artifice, 


Norris, 
HO'OKED. a. [from hoek,] Bent; cur- 
vated, : Brown. 


HOOKEDNESS. /. [from booted, State 
of being bent like a hook. | 
HOOKNO'SED. a. [cok and noſe. ] Having 
the aquiline noſe riſing in the middle. 
Shakeſpeare. 
HOOP. /. [ hep, Dutch. ] 
1, Any thing circular by which ſomething 
elſe is bound, particularly caſks or barrels. 
Dryden. Pepe. 


2. The whalebone with which women ex 


tend their petticoats. Swift, 
J. Any thing circular. Addiſon, 
To HOOP. v. a. {from the noun. ] 7 
1, To bind or encloſe with hoops. Shatef, 
2, To encircle; to claſp; to ſurround, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To HOOP. v. x, from 2vepyan, Gothick ; 
or Heu per, French.] To ſhout; to make 
an outcry by way of call or purſuit, 
To HOOP, S. 24. 
1. To drive with a ſhout, 
| 2. To call by a ſhout, 
HO OPER. /. [from hoop, ] A cooper; one 
that hoops tubs, 
VOPING-COUGH, ſ. [from Hoop, to 
ſhout, ] A convulſive cough, ſo «called 
from its noiſe, 1 8 
70 HOO T. 2. . [hror, Welſh] 


| 1, To ſhout in contempt, Sidney. 
Ik 2 an owl. Sbaleſpeare. 


a pain in the forefeet, occaſioned by the 
dryneſs and contraction or narrowneſs of 


XKnolles. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


HO 
To HOOT. v. a. To drive with noiſe and 
thouts, Shakeſpeare, 
HOOT. /. [huce, French; from the verb.] 
Clamour ; ſhovt, _ Glanville, 


To HOP. v. n. hoppan, Saxon. ] | 
1, To jump; to ſkip lightly. Dryden. 


2. To leap on one leg. Abbot. 
3- To walk lamely, or with one leg leſ® 
nimble than the other, Dryden, 
4. To move; to play. Spenſer, 


HOP. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A jump; a light leap, 
2. A jump on one leg. Addiſon, 
3. A place where meaner people dance, 
HOP. /. [ op, Dutch.} A plant. 
To HOP. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To im- 
pregnate with hops. Arvuthnet, 
HOPE. /. [hopa, Saxon. ] 
I. Expectation of ſome good; an expecta- 
tion indulged with pleaſure. Feb. Locke. 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 


futifre conduct of any body, Shakeſp. 
3. That which gives hope. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The object of hope. Dryden. 


HOPE. /. Any floping plain between the 
ridges of mountains. Ainſwwerth, 
To HOPE. v. 7. {from the noun. ] 
1. To live in expectation of ſome good. 
Taylor. 
2. To place confidence in futurity. Pf. 
To HOPE, v. a, To expect with deſire. 
HO/PEFUL. a. [hope and full. | 
1. Full of+ qualities which produce hope; 


promiſing. Bacon. 
2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 
ſucceſs. Boyle. Pope. 


HO/PEFULLY. ad. from hopeful. ] 
1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope. 
Clarendon, 
2. With hope; without deſpair, Glanv. 
HO'PEFULNESS. ,. [from bpefiel.] Pro- 
miſe of good; likelihood to ſucceed. 
: Witten, 
HO'PELESS. 4. [from hope, ] 
1. Without hope; without pleafing expec- 


tation. Hookers 
2. Giving no hope; promiſing nothing 
pleaſing, Shakeſpeare. 
HO'/PER. ſ. from hope, ] One that has 
leafing expectations. Swift. 


HO/PINGLY. ad. from beping.] With 
hope; with expectation of good. Hammond. 

HO/PPER. /. [from Hop.] He who hops or 
jumps on one leg, 

HO'PPERS. [commonly called Scotch Hop- 
pers.] Akind of play in which the actor 
hops on one leg, 

HO/PPER. ſ. [ſo called becauſe it is always 
bepping.] 

1. The box or open frame of wood into 
which the corg is put to be ground. 
el Crew. 
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2. A baſket for carrying ſeed, 
HO/RAL. 4. [from bora, Latin.] Relating 


to the hour, | Prior. 
HO'RARY, a. [Lerarius, Latin. ] 

1, Relating to an hovr. Hudibras. 

2. Continuing for an hour. Brown, 


HORDE. /. A clan; a migratory crew of 
eople. | Then: ſon. 
HORIZON. ſ. [Le. Cas.] The line that ter- 
minates the view. The Fcrizon is diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſenſible and real: the ſenſible 
horizon is the circular line which limits 
the view; the real is that which would 
bound it, if it cculd take in the hemi- 
ſphere. © | Bacon. 
HORIZONTAL. 4. [Cerixontal, French. ] 
1. Near the horizon. Nllon. 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 
Arbuthnor, 
HORIZO'/NT ALLY. ad. | from £2rizonta!. | 
In a direction parallel to the horizon. | 
; Bentley. 
HORN. / [Taurn, Gothick ; honn, Sax. ] 
1. The hard pcinted bodies which grow 
on the heads of ſome gramin'vorous qua- 
drupeds, and ſerve them for weapons. 


Bentley, 
2, An inftrument of wind-mufick made of 
horn. Dryden, 


3. The extremity of the waxing or wan- 
ing moon. Dryden. Thomſon. 
4. The feelers of a ſnail. Shakeſpeare, 
5. A drinking cup mace of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuckold, , Shakeſpeare. 
7. Horn mad, Perhaps made as a cuc- 


Kold, Shakeſpeare. 
HORNBE/AK. : 
HOR NFV#SH. : To A kind of fiſh, 


HO/RNBEAM. /. [ern and boem, Dutch. ] 
A tree. 

HORN BOOK. ſ. [ern and book, ] The 
firft book of children, covered with horn to 
keep it unſoiled, Locke. Prior, 

HO*'RNED. a. | from Zorn.] Furniſhed with 
horns. Denbam, 

HO'RNER.*/. from born. ] One that wor. s 
in horn, and fells horns. Grew, 

HO*RNET. /. {byprnerre, Saxon.] A very 
large ftrong ſtinging fiy. Derham. 

HO'RNFOOT, 2, [bonn and fort. ] Hoofed. 


Flakewill, 


HO'RNOWL. . A kind of horned ol. 


Ainſworth, 


HORNPIP E. / [4:71 and pije.] A country 


dance, danced commonly to a horn. 
| Ralrigi. Ben Johnſon, 

. HO'RNSTONE. /. A kind of blue ſtone. 
HO'BRNWOEKK, /. A kind of angular for- 

fification 
HORNY. a. | from born. 

1. Made of horn. 
2. Reſembling horn. 
3. Hard as horn; callous, 


 Arbuthnot, 
Dryden. 


HO ROLOCE. 17 [ Voroligium, Latin, ] 


FRIED RETIRE 
* 1 Sen 3 = IS 


HOR 


HO'ROGRAPHY. . Lags and tapv.] An 


account of the hours. 


HO'ROLOGY. $ Any inſtrument that toll 
the hour: as, a clock; a watch ; an hour. Þ 
glaſs. Brews 

HORO'METFTRY, 6 Lim and prrgin,] 
The art of meaſuring hours, Briwn, 

HO ROSCOPE. /. Dag x09, ] The con. 
figuration of the planets at the hour of 
birth, Drummond, Dryden, 

HO/RRIBLE. a. [ borribilis, Lat.] Dread. 
ful; terrible; ſhocking ; hideous ; enor. 
mus. $:uth, 

HO'RRIBLENESS, f. [from borribl,] 
Dreadfulneſs ; hideouſneſs ; terriblench, 


HO'RRIBLY. ad. [from berrible,] 
1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly, Mila, 
2. To a dreadful degree, Locke, 


HO'RRID. a. | horriaus, Latin.] 
I. Iideous; dreadful ; ſhocking. Shake, 
2. Shceking ; offenſive; unpleaſing. Pye, 

. Rough ; rugged, Dryden, 

HO/RKIDNESS. /. [from horrid.] Hite- 
ouſneſs ; enormity, Hanmand, 

HO'RRIFICK. a. | horrificus, Lat.] Cauſing 
horrour, Thenſzn, 

HORRVSONOUS. a. [ herriſonus, Latin. 
Sounding dreadfully. Dat. 

HO'RROUR. /. [ horror, Latin. ] 

1. Terrour mixed with deteſtation. 

Dari, 
2. Gloom; drearineſs, Pte, 
3- [In medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit ; a ſenſe 
of ſhudeering or ſhrinking. Ving. 

HORSE. ſ. Thor, Saxon, ] | 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in way 

and draught and carriage. Creech 
2, It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but uit 
a ſingular termination, for horſes, bete. 
men, or cavalry, Clarerin, 
3. Something on which any thing i ft 
ported, 
4. A wooden machine which ſoldiers fit 
by way of puniſhment, 
5. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ig 
nes ſomething large or coarſe : as, a lf, 
face, a face of which the features are lat 
and indelicate, 

To HORSE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To mount upon a horſe, 
2. To carry one on the back, 
3. To ride any thing. &Sbakjt 
4. To cover a mare. Martino 

HO/RSEBACK. ſ. [hire and back} T 
feat of the rider; the ſtate of being 
horſe, * 

HORSEBEAN. ſ. [horſe and bea. 
ſmall bean uſually given to horſes 


Baat | 


Martin, 


HO'RSEBLOCK. /. [hoſe and 2 | 
block on which they climb to 3 wt 


HO R 


HORSE BOAT. ſ. [horſe and beat.] A 
boat uſed in ferrying horſes. 
HORSEBO'Y, . [horſe and Boy.] A boy 
employed in dreſſing horſes; a ſtablehoy: 
Knolles. 
HO/RSEBREAKER. 15 [ horſe and break, | 

One whoſe employment is to tame horſes 

to the ſaddle. Creech. 
HORSECHE/SNUT, Jo [ horſe and cheſnut.] 

A plant. Miller. 
HO/RSECOURSER. ſ. [ horſe and courſer.] 

1. One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes 

for the race, 

2, A dealer in horſes, Wiſeman, 
HO'RSECRAB. ſ. A kind of fiſh. Ainſe, 
HORSECU/CUMBER, /. [ horſe and cucum- 

ber,] A plant, Mortimer. 
HO RSEDUNG. ſ. [ horſe and dung.] The 

excrements of horſes. Peacham. 
HORSEE MME T. ſ. [horſe and emmet. | 
Ant of a large kind. 
HO RSEFLESH. f. [horſe and ffeſb.] The 
fleſh of horſes, Bacon. 
HO'RSEFLY, ſ. [horſe and fly.] A fly that 
ng tings horſes, and ſucks their blood, 
HO'RSEFOOT. / An herb. The fame 
g with coltsfoot, Ainſworth. 
. HO/RSEHAIR. f. [hurſe and hair.] The 
hair of horſes. Dryden, 
HO'RSEHEEL, .. An herb. | 
HO'RSELAUGH, . [horſe and laugb.] A 
loud violent rude laugh. Pope, 
HO'RSELEECH. /. [horſe and /ecech, ] 
I, A great leech that bites horſes. Shake/, 
2. A farrier, 
HO'RSELIT TER, fe [horſe and Jitter. } A 
carriage hung upon poles between two 
horſes, on which the perſon carried lyes 


> 
8 3 


along, | 2 Mac. 
HORSEMAN. /. [horſe and man,] 
1. One ſkilled in riding. Dryden, 


2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback, 
7 Hayward. 
3. A rider; a man on horſeback. Prior, 
HO'RSEMANSHIP, fe [from Forſeman.] 
The art of riding; the art of managing a 
horſe, Wetton, 
HO'RSEMAR TEN. . A kind of large bee. 
Ainſworth, 


HO'RSEMATCH, J. A bird, Ainſworth, 
HO'RSEMEAT. fe. [horſe and meat, | Pro- 
vender, | Bacon, 


HO'RSEMINT, . A large coarſe mint, 
HO'RSEMUSCLE, / A large muſcle. Bac, 
HO'RSEPLAY. /. [ horſe and play.] Coarſe, 
rough, rugged play, ryden, 
HO RSEPOND. / [horſe and fond. ] A pond 

HORSER CE | 
RACE. ſ. [horſe and race. A 
match of horſes 15 1 5 


HO/RSER ADISH, /. {horſe and radiſh.) A 


boot acrid and bitipg z a ſpecies oi ſcurvy- 
graſs, | 


F. { Jer. 


Bacon. 


HOS 


HO'RSESHOE. /. [horſe and fboe. ] 

1. A plate of iron nalied to the feet of 
horſes. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. An herb. Ainſworth, 

HORSESTEA'LER. /. [hore and fteal.} A 
thief who takes away horſes. Slakeſp, 

HORSETAIL. /. A plant. 

HO'RSETONGUE. . An herb. © Ainſeo, 

HO'RSEWAY. /. [Lorſe and wway.] A broad 
way by which horſes may travel. Shakeſp. 

HORTA/ TION. /{. [ Hortatio, Latin. ] Ine 
act of exhorting; advice or encouragement 
to ſometh n. 

HO'RTATIVE. #7. [from hortor, Latin,] 
Exhortatfon; precept by which one incites 
or anima es. Bacon. 

HO“ RT AT ORT. a. [from hortor, Latin. ] 
Encouraging ; animating z adviſing to any 
thing. 

HO/RTI CULTURE. ſ. | Hortus and cultura, 
Latin.] The art of cultivating gardens. 
HO'/RTULAN. az | hortulanus, Latin.] Be- 

longing to a garden, Evelyn. 

HO /S ANNA, ſ. [c. An exclamation 
of praiſe to God. Fiddes. 

HOSE. /. plur. heſen, hora, Saxon.] 

1. Breeches. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Stockings; covering for the legs. Gay, 


HO'SIER. ſ. [from hoſe.) One who fells 


ftockines, Sift, 
HO'SPITABLE, a, [hoſpritabilis, Latin. 
Giving entertainment to ſtrangers z kind to 
ſtrangers. Dryden. 
HO/SPITABLY. ad. [from hoſpitable. ] With 
kindneſs to ſtrangers, Prior, 
HO/SPTTAL. /. {o(pital, Freneh ; boſpita- 
lis, Latin, ] | 
1, A ylace built for the reception of the 
fick, or ſupport of the poor, Addiſen, 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. 
Spenſer. 
HOSPITA/LITY. f. [ boſpitalire, French, } 
The praQtice of entertaining ſtrangers. 
8 Hooker. 
HO SPTTALLER. ſ. [ hoſpitalarius, low 
Latin; from heſpital.] One reſiding in an 
hoſpital in order to receive the poor or 
ſtranger. © Ayliße. 
To HO'SPITATE. v. a. [ hoſpitor, Latin. ] 
To reſide under the roof of another, Grew, 
HOST. ſ. [Lee, French; hoſpes, boſpitis, 
Latin. | 
1. One who gives entertainment to another, 
8 , Sidney. 
2. The landlord of an inn. Shakeſpeare, 
3. [From boftis, Latin, ] An army; num- 
bers aſſembled for war. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any great number. Shareſpeare. 
5. [Hrftia, Latin. } The facrifice of the 
maſs in the Romiſh church. 
To HOST, v. u. [from the noun, ] 
1. To take vp entertainment, 
2. To encounter ia battle, 


30 2 


Hilton » 
3. To 


r HOU 


3. To review a body of men; to muſter. HO'TSPURRED. a. [from Horſpur.] Vehe. 1 4 


Spenſer. ment; raſh ; heady, Peachan, of h 
HO'STAGE. /. [ofage, French.] One given HOVE. The preterite of heave, a. 4 
in pledge for ſecurity of performance of HO'VEL. . {diminutive of hope, houſe, q | 
conditions. Arbuthnat, Saxon, ] " FT 
| HO'STEL. JS. [Foftel, beftelerie, Fr.] 1. A ſhed open on the ſides, and covered & 
HO/STELRY. { An inn. overhead. Tuſer, 
: HO'STESS. ſ. [heftefſe, French. ] A female 2, A mean habitation ; a cottage, Ray, | "3 
| hoſt ; a woman that gives entertainment, To HO'VEL. v. a. [from the noun.] Ty trol 
| Dryden. ſhelter in an hovel, ' Shakeſpeare, 6, [ 
N HO/STESS-SHIP. f. [from Befeſt.] The HO'VEN, part. paſſ. { from heave, ] Raiſed; kine 
character of an hoſteſs. Skat eſpeare. ſwelled ; tumeſied. | Tafſr, 7 1 
3 HO'STILE. 2. [Leſtilie, Latin.] Adverſæe; To HO'VER, v. n. [hovio, to hang over, com 
„ oppoſite; ſuitable to an enemy. Dryden. Welth. } 
"Y HOY/STILITY. / f h:filite, Fr. from beftile.] 1. To hang in the air over head, To HC 
i The practices of an open enemy; open Dryden, Prior, Pope, 1. 1 
} war; Oppoſition in war. Hayward. 2, To ftand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 
p HO/STLER. /. [ hofteller, from Haſtel.] One Spenſer, 2. 
be who has the care of horſes at an inn. 3. To wander about one place. Addiſon, 
= Fenſer. HOUGH. ſ. ſhog, Saxon. To HC 
; HO'STRY. /. [corrupted from heſtelry.] A 1. The lower part of the thigh, 2 Ell. It 
k place where the horſes of gueſts are kept. 2. | Huz, French. ] Anadz; an hoe, relid 
g | | Dryden. Stilling feet 2, 1 
4 HOT. 4. [ har, Saxon. wa To HOUGH. v. 3. [from the noun. ] heav 
1 1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe 1. To hamftring ; to diſable by cutting the HOUS 
4 of heat ; contrary to cold; fiery. ſineus of the ham. Il, Burg 
1 Newton, 2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. SF hout 
6 2. Luſtful; lewd. Shakeſpeare: HOULET. ſ. The vulgar name for an owl, 
b ö . Strongly affected by ſenſible qualities. HOULT. ſ. [holr, Saxon. ] A ſmall wood, 
.Y | Dryden. Fairfax, 
i 4. Violent; furious; dangerous. Clarend. HOUND. ſ. | hunts, Saxon.] A dog uſed in 
„ 5. Ardent ; vehement; precipitate. the chace, Prior, 
4 Denham, To HOUND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
| 5 6. Eager; keen in deſire. Locke, 1. To ſet on the chace, Bramball. 
= 7. Piquant ; acrid, | 2. To hunt; to purſue, L' Eftrange, 
1 HO TBED. ſ. A bed of earth made hot by HO UNDFISH. /. A kind of fiſh, 3. I 
, 7 the fermentation of dung. Bacon. HOUNDSTO'NGUE, /. Icyncglaſſim, Lat.] to fig 
= HOTBRA'INED. 4. ber and brain.] Vio- A plant, | Miller. mily 
4 lent; vehement; furious. HO'UNDTREE. ſ. A kind of tree, Ainſw, 
4 HOTCOY/CKLES. /. [ hautes reguilles, Fr.] HOUP. |. [upupa, Latin. ] The puet. 
s b A play in which one covers his eyes, and Ainſworth, HOU'S 
4 gue ſſes who ſtrilces him. Arbuthnot, HOUR. ſ. | heure, French; Hora, Latin. ] fu. 
4 HOTHEA'DED. @. | bot and bead. ] Vehe- 1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural conv 
5 ment; violent; paſſionate. Arbutbnot. day; the ſpace of ſixty minutes. SbaꝗU. HOU'S 
a | HO THOUSE. /. Lor and bouſe.] 2. A particular time. 1. H 
$ 1. A bagnio ; a place to ſweat and cup in. 3. The time as marked by the clock. 
uy Shakeſpeare, ; Shakeſpeare, 2, 0 
: 2. A brothel. Ben. Jcbrſan. HO'URGLASS. ſ. [hour and glaſs 1 3. 0 
HO TLV. ad. [from Cor.] 1. A glaſs filled with ſand, which, running 4 A 
1. With heat; not coldly, through a narrow hole, marks the time. tamil 
2. Violently ; vehemently. Sidney, Sidney. Bacen. 
3. Luſtfully. Dryden. 2. Space of time. Bacon, 1 
HOTMOU/THED. 3. [het and moutb.] HOURLY, a. [from hour. ] Happening dt 5 
Headſſrong; ungovernable. Dry en. done every hour; frequent; often repeat- e 
HO TNESS. /. [from bor. ] Heat; violence; ed. Dryden - - 
fury. | HO'UR.LY, ad. [from hour.] Every hour; Ho 
HO/TCHPOTCH. . [Bache en poche, Fr.] frequently. Dryder. ee 
A mineled haſh; a mixture. Camden, HOU/RPLATE, ſ. [our and plate, | The 170 110 
HO/TSPUR. ſ. [Get and ſpur.] dial; the plate on which the hour: pointed Fra 
1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate by the hand of a clock are oe _— 


and heady. Burton, 
2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. Mort. HOUSE, /. Thun, Saxon.) 21 


HOU 


i, A place wherein a man lives; a place 
of haman abode, Watts, 
2. Any place of abode, Shakeſpeare. 
places in which religious or ſtudious 
erſons live in common. Addiſon. 
4, The manner of living; the table, 
. Swift, 
Station of a planet in the heavens, aſ- 
trologically cenſidered. Stilling feet. 
6, Family of anceſtors, deſcendants, and 
kindred ; race, = Dryden. 
. A body of the parliament ; the lords or 
commons collectively conſidered. 
King Charles, 
To HOUSE, v. a. [from the a 
1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence, 
South, 
2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. 
Evelyn. 
To HOUSE, v. 2. 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to 


2. To have an aftrological ſtation in the 
heavens. Dryden. 
HOUSEBREA/KER, ſ. [houſe and breab.] 
Burglar ; one who makes his way into 
houſes to ſteal. I” Eftrange. 
HOUSEBREA'KING, /. [ houſe and break. 
Burglary, Swift. 
H USEDOG. /. [ houſe and dog. ] A maſtiff 
kept to guard the houſe. Addiſon. 

HO'VSEHOLD. .. [ houſe and Held. 

1, A family living together. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Family life; domeſtick management. 
Shakeſpeare, 

3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, 


to ſignify domeſtick; belonging to the fa- 


mily, Acts. 
HO'VSEHOLDER. / [from Bouſebold.] Ma- 
ſter of a family. Matt. 


HOU'SEHOLDSTUFF, ſ. [ houſebeld and 
ff.] Furniture of any houſe z utenſils 
convenient for a family, IL'Erange. 

HOC SEK EE PER. /. [houſe and 4eep.] 

1. Houſeholder; maſter of a family. 
Locke. 
2. One who lives in plenty. Motton. 
3- One who lives much at home. Sa. 
4 A woman ſervant that has care of a 
tamily, and ſuperintends the ſervants, 
Swift, 
5. A houſedog. Shakeſpeare, 

HOU'SEKEEPING. a, [houſe and keep ] 
Domeſtick ; uſeful to a family. Carew, 
OVSEKEEPING. /. Hoſpitality ; liberal 

| _ plentiful table, Prior. 

POUSEL. J. [hurl, Saxon] The holy 

euchariſt. x 

Ho HO/USEL. v. 4. from the noun.] To 
eve or receive the euchariſt. Both the 
na and verb are obſolete, 

HUUSELEEK. / I houſe and leek,] A plant, 

Miller. 


reſide, Shakeſpeare. 


HO/USELESS, a. [from houſe. ] Without 
abode 3 wanting habitation, Wet. 

HO/USEMAID. ſ. [houſe and maid. ] A maid 
employed to keep the houſe clean, Swift, 

HO/USE ROOM. /. | houſe and room.] Place 
in a houſe. | Dryden. 

HO/USESNAIL. ſ. A kind of ſnail. 

HO/USEWARMING. /. ¶ houſe and wwarm.] 
A feaſt or merrymaking upon going into a 
new houſe, 


HO/USEWIFE. /. [houſe and wwife,] 


1. The miſtreſs of a family, Pope. 
2, A female economiſt, Spenſer, 


3. One ſkilled in female buſineſs. Addiſon. 
HO/USEWIFELY. a. [from houſewife, ] 
skilled in the acts becoming a houſewife, 
HO/USEWIFELY. ad. {from the noun, ] 

With the economy of a houſewife, 
HO/USEWIFERY. /. | from Hon ſesuiſe.] 
1. Domeſtick or female bufineſs ; manage» 
ment. Chapman. 
2. Female œconomy. Taylor. 
HO/USING. /. from h»/e.] 
7, Quantity of inhabited building. Graurt. 
2, [From houſeaux, French.} Cloth ori- 
' ginaily uſed to keep off dirt, now added to 
ſaddles as ornamental. 
HO'/USLING. a. | from beuſe. ] Provided for 
entertainment at firſt entrance into a houſe; 


hauſewarming, Spenſer, 
HOUSS. / from Ho ſcaux, Fr.] Houſings, 
Dryden. 


HOW. ad. hu, Saxon, ] 

1, In what manner ; to what degree. 
Boyle, 
2. In what menner. L'Eſtrange. 
3. For what reaſon; from what cauſe. 


Shakeſpeare, 
4. By what means, Bacon. 
5. In what ſtate. Dryden. 


6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking proportion 
or correſpondence, Hayward, Bentley. 
7. It is much uſed in exclamation. Lam. 


HOWBEF/IT, 7 ad. [Vero be it.] Neverthe- 


HO'WBE. leſs ; notwithſtanding; yet; 
however, Not now 1n uſe, Hooker. 
HOWDY/YE. [contracted from how do ye.] 
In what ſtate is your health, Pope. 
HOWE'VER. ad. [how and ever.] 
1. In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever 


degree. Shakeſpeare. 
2. At all events; happen what vill; at 
leaſt, Tillotſon. 
3. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding; yet. 
Swift, 


To HOWL. v. n. [huglen, Dutch; ululo, 
Latin, ] | | 
1. To cry as a wolf or dog. Shakeſp. 
2. To utter cries in diſtreſs, Slate). 
3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 


A. Phillips. 


4. It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud 
HOWE, 
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HUG 


HOWL. /. from the verb.] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. Swift. 
2. The cry of a kuman being in hotrour. 
2 Dryden. 
HOWSOE'VER. ad. | bow and ſocwer. 
1. In what manner ſoever. Raleigh. 
2. Although, Shakeſpeare, 
To HOX. v. a. [from hog, Saxon.}. To 
hough ; to hamftring. Kneltes. 


HO. /. [boa, old French.) A large boat 


ſometimes with one deck. Watts. 
HU'BBUB. /. A tumult ; a riot. Clarend, 
HU*CKABACK. /. A kind of linen on 

which the figures are raiſed. 
HU'OSLEBACEKED. 4. [ h:cker, German, a 

bunch.] Crooked in the ſhoulders, 


HUCKLEBONE. . [from bucken.] The | 


hipbone. . 
HU'CKSTER. : ſ. | hock, German, a 
HU'CKSTERER. § pedlar.] 

1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in 

ſmall quantities, South. 

2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 

To HU'CKSTER. v. . {from the noun. ] 

T6 deal in petty bargains. Swift, 
To HU'DDLE. v. a. [probably from Hood. 

1. To dreſs up cloſe ſo as not to be diſco- 

vered ; to mobble. : 

2. To put on careleſly ina hurry, Swift, 

3. To cover up in haſte, 5 

4+ To perform in a hurry, Dryden. 

5. To throw together in confuſion. Lecke, 
To HU'DDLE. v. n. To come in a crowd 

or hurry, Milton, 
HU/DDLE. . [from the verb.] Crowd ; 


- tumult; confuſion, Addiſon. 
HUE. /. [hiepe, Saxon. ] 
1. Colour; die. Milton. 


2. | Hue, French. ] A clamour; a legal 
purſuit. Arbutbnot. 
HU*ER. ſ. [Buer, French, to cry.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to call out to others. 
| Carew, 
HUF F. ſ. from howe, or bower, ſwelled.] 
1, Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance, 
| - Hudibrar, 
2, A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion 
of his own value. | South, 
To HUFF. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſwell; to puff. 1 Grew, 
2. To hector; to treat with infolence and 
Arrogance. 


To HUFF. . 2. To bluſter; to florm; to 


bounce, Seuth, Otꝛuay. Rofcommicn, 
HU/FFER. . [from buf.] A blufterer; a 
bully. Hudibras. 
HUF FISH. a. [from f.] Arrogant; in- 
ſolent; hbectoring. b 
MU/FFISHLY. ad. [from inf]! With 
arrogant petulance. 
- HU*FrISHNESS. ſ. Petulance; arrogance; 
noiſy bluſter. | 
\ Ts HUG, +». 4. [he zian, Saxon, ] 


L 


HUM 


1. To preſs cloſe in an embrace, L. 


2. To tondle; to treat with tenderneſz. 


3. To hold faſt, 
HUG. ſ. [from the noun. ] Cloſe embrace,” 


| Gy, 
HUGE. 0. [ hvogb, high, Dutch.) 1 


1. Vaſt; immenſe, Abby 
2. Great even to deformity or terriblenck, 
HU'GELY. ad. [ from huge, | 
1, Immenſely; enormouſly, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Greatly; very much, 570 
HUG ENESS. ſ. [from buge.] Enormou 
bulk; greatneſs. . Shakeſpeare 
HU'GGERMUGGER. /. [corrupted pe 
haps from hug er morcler, or hug in the 
dark, Morcter in Daniſh is darkne( 
whence murky.] Secrecy ; bye-place, 


h Hudibra 
HU/GY. a. [See Hucs,] Vaſt; great 
huge. Cary 


HUKE. ſ. [huque, French, ] A cloak. Bu 
HULK. /. | huicke, Dutch; hulc, Saxon,] 
1. The body of a ſhip. © Sbakeſpran 
2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy, S 
To HULK. v. a. To exenterate: as, ti 
bulk a hare, Amnſwirh 
HULL. ſ. [a gan, Gothick, to cover.] 
1. The huſk or integument of any this 
the outer covering. 
2. The body of a ſhip; the hulk, C 
To HULL, v. . [from the noun ] To fat 
to drive to and fro upon the water wii 


out fails or rudder. i Starr 
HU'/LLY. 3. {from Bull.] Siliquoſe; hu 
| Airſet 

HU'LVER. / Holly. of 


To HUM. v. a. [hommelen, Dutch, ] 
1. To make the noiſe of bees, Dq 
2. To make an inarticulate and bud 
found, Nate 
3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply d 
interval with an audible emiſſion _ 

T rel 
4. To ſing low. Glamvili, Pat 
5. To applaud. Approbation was cn 
menly expreſſed in publick aſſemblits f 
hum, about a century ago. 

HUM. /. | from the verb. ] i 
1. The noiſe of bees or inſects. 924 
2. The noiſe of buſtling erowds. 
3. Any low dull noiſe. Pr 
4. A pauſe with an articulate _ F 


ni 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for r 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. re. 
HUM iter. A found implyinę 1 
deliberation. i Saale 
HUMAN. a. | humanus, Latin.] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 
2. Belonging to man. 11 Ki 
HUMANE, a. [umaine, French. ] Mt 
civil; benevolent ; good-natvred. of 


Sari 
wn 
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HUMAN 


75 


Millor, | 
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H UM 


HUM 


mMA/NELY. ad. [from humane.] Kindly; HU MID. a. [humidas, Latin.] Wet; moiſt 3 


with good nature. Shakeſpeare. 

1MANIST. /. [humanifte, French. } 
ohilologer 5 a grammarian. x 

WWMANNITY, J [bumanitas, Latin.) 
1. The nature of man. Sidney. 
2. Humankind; the collective body of 
mankind. Glanville, 
| Penevolence ; tenderneſs, Locke. 
| Philology ; grammatical ſtudies. 

To HU MANIZ E. v. a. [humaniſer, Fr.] 
To ſoften; to make ſuſceptive of tender - 
neſs or benevolence. Motton. 

HUMANKIND. ſ. [Suman and Kind.] The 


race of man. Pope. 
HUMANLY. ad. [from human.] 

1. After the notions of men. Atterbury. 

2. Kindly ; with good-nature. Pope. 
HU'MBIRD. /. {from bum and bird.] The 


humming bird. | 
HUMBLE. a. [humble, French; humilis, 

Latin. ] 

1. Not proud; modeſt ; not arrogant, 


waterv. 
A HUMTVDITY, ſ. [from bumid, ] Moiſture, 
or the power of wetting other bodies. it 


Nezwton, 


differs from fluidity, depending altog*ti.er 
on the congruity of the component p 
of any liquor to the pores or ſurfaces of 
ſuch particular bodies as 1t is capable of ad- 


\ hering to. Quincy. 
HUMILTA/TION, /. French. ] 
1. Deſcent from greatneſs; act of humi- 
lity. Hooters 


2. Mortification ; external expreſſion of ſin 
and unworthineſs. Milton. 
3. Abatement of pride, Sroift. 


HUMPLITY, /. [ zmilite, French. ] 


1. Freedom from pride; modeſty; not ar- 
rogance. | Hooker, 
2. Act of ſubmiſſion. Dawies. 


Brown, HUMMER. /, from um.] An applauder. 


Ainſcworth. 


HU/MORAL. a. [from Humour.] Proceed- 


ing from humours. Harvey. 


Spenſer. Shakeſpeare, HUMORIST. /. | humoriſta, Italian, ] 


2. Low; not high; not great. Cotvley, 

To HU!MBLE. v. a. {from the adjective.] 

1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive, 

Ropers, 

2, To cruſh; to break; to ſubdue, Milt. 
3. To make to condeſcend. 

4. To bring down from an height. 

| Hakewill, 

HUMBLEBEE. ſ. [hum and bee.) A buz- 


zing wild bee, Atterbury. 


1. One who conducts himſelf by his own 


fancy; one who gratifies his own humour. 


Speciator. 
2. One who has violent and peculiar paſ- 
ſions. Bacon, 


Locke, HU/MOROUS. a. from humour. ] 


1. Full of groteſque or odd images. 


Addiſon. 
2. Capricious ; irregular, Dryden. 
3. Pleaſant; jocular. Ainſworth, 


HUMBLEBEE. /. An herb. Ainſworth, HU/MOROUSLY. ad. | from humorous. ] 


HUMBLEBEE Eater. ſ. A fly that eats 
the humblebee. Ainſworth, 


1. Merrily ; jocoſely. Calamy. Swift. 
2. With caprice ; with whim, 


HUMBLENESS. /, [from humble. Hum HU MOROUSNESS. 7. [from Bumorcus.] 


lity; abſence of pride. Bacon. Herbert. 


Fickleneſs; capricious levity. 


HU'MBLER. /. [from humble.] One that HU MORSOME. @. from humour. ] 


humbles or ſubdues himſelf or others, 
HU'MBLEMOUTHED. 4. [ humble and 
mouth, } Mild; meek. 
HU'MBLEPLANT. . A ſpecies of ſenſi- 
tive plant. : 
HU/MBLES, ſ. Entrails of a deer. 
HU'MBLESS. . [from humble ] Humble- 
neſs ; humility, Spenſer. 
HU'MBLY. ad. [ from humble. 

1. Without pride; with humility. Addiſ. 
2. Without height; without elevation. 
HU'MDRUM, a. [from bum, drone.] Dull; 
droniſh; ſtupid. Hudibras. 
To HUME CT. v. a. ¶ bumecto, Lat.] 
To HUME/CTATE. f To wet ; tomoiſten, 

Wiſeman. 

HUMECT A'TION, ſ. [bumect᷑ation, Fr.] 
The act of wetting; moiſtening. Brown. 
PU'MERAL, a. [ bumerus, Latin, ] Belong- 
Ing to the ſhoulder, ; 


HUMICUBA'TION. ſe [umi and cubs, 
Latin. The act of lying on the ground. 
Bremla'l. 


1, Peeviſh ; petulant, 


2. Oad ; humorous, Svift. 


" Shakeſpeare, HU/MORSOMELY. ad. [from bumorſeme.] 


Peeviſhly ; petulantly. 


Mortimer. RHU'MOUR, ſ. | humor, Latin. ] 


1. Moiſture. Ray. 
2. The different kinds of moiſture in man's 
body; phlegm, blood, choler, and melan- 
choly. Milton. 
3. General turn or temper of mind. Sidney. 
4. Preſent diſpoſition. Dryden. 
5. Groteſque imagery; jocularity; merri- 
ment, | 

6, Diſeaſed or morbid diſpoſition. 


Temple, 
7. Petulance ; peeviſhneſs, South. 
3. A trick; a practice. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Caprice; whim ; predominant incli- 
nation. Bacen. 


Sharp. To HU!MOUR, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


x. To gratify ; to ſogth by compliance. 
Shakeſpeares 
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2, To fit; to comply wa h. 
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HUN 


HUMP, ſ. [corrupted perhaps from Bump.] 
A crooked back. : Tatler, 
HU'MPBACK. ſ. [hump and back.] Crooked 
back; high ſhoulders. Tatler. 
8 a, Having a crooked 
ack. | 
To HUNCH. v. a. [Puſch, German.] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. Arby, 
2. | Hecker, a crooked back, German. ] To 
crook the back. Dryden. 
HUNCHBA'CKED. 3. [anch and Sack.] 
Having a crooked back. Arbuthnot. 
HU'NDRED. 3. [hund, hundned, Saxon. ] 
The number conſiſting of ten multiplied by 
ten. Shakeſpeare. 
HU'NDRED. /: 
1. A company or body conſiſting of an 
hundred. Arbuthnot. 
2. ¶ Hundredum, low Latin.] A canton or 
diviſion of a county, perhaps once contain- 
ing an hundred manors, Bacon. 
HU'NDREDTH. 4. [hbundneonreogopa, 
Saxon. ] The ordinal of an hundred. 
, h Hooker, 
HUNG, The preterite and part. pafſ. of 
bang. Dryden. 
HU'NGER. ſ. [hungen, Saxon, ] 
1. Defire of food ; the pain felt from faſt- 
ing. A butbact. 
2. Any violent deſire. Decay of Piety. 
To HU NGER. . . [from the noun, ] 
1. To feel the pain of hunger, Cowley, 
2. To defire with great eagerneſs. Milton. 
HUNGERBIT. 4. | hunger and bit.] 
HU NGER BITTEN. Pained or weak - 
ened with hunger. Milton. 
HUNGERLY. 4. [from hunger] Hungry; 
in want of nouriſhment. Shakeſpeare; 
HU/NGERLY. 24. With keen appetite. _ 
| Shakeſpeare. 
HU'NGERSTARVED. 4 [ hunger and ftar- 
wed, ] Starved with Hunger; pinched by 
want of food. Dryden. 
HU'NGERED. 4. from burger.) Pinched 
by want of food. Bacon. 
HU/NGRILY, ad. [from bu»gry.] With 
keen appetite. ryden, 
HU'NGRY, 4. [from hunger. 
x. Feeling pain from want of food. Locke. 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick ; 
more diſpoſed to draw than to impart. 
: Mortimer, 
HUNKS, ſ. [Eurftur, ſordid, Iſlandick.] A 
covetous ſordid wretch ; a miſer. Addiſcn. 
To HUNT. =. 4. [hunxian, Saxon, ] 
1. To chaſe'wild animals. Addiſon, 
2. To purſue ; to follow cloſe, Harvey, 
3. To ſearch for. Spenſer. 
4. To direct or manage hounds in the 
chace, 206 Addiſon, 
To HUNT. vv. n. | 
1. To follow the chace, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To purſue or ſearch, | Licke, 
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HUNT. / [from the verb.] 
1. A pack of heunds. Dryden, 
* chace. Shateſpear, 

3. Purſuit, Shakeſpeare 
HUNTER. ſ. [from bunt.] 
1. One who chaces animals for paſtime. 
Davie, 
2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey, 
Shakeſpeare, 
HU/NTINGHORN. . [ hunting and bore,] 
A bugle ; a horn uſed to cheer the hounds, 
Prior. 
HUNTRESS. /. [from hunter.] A woman f 
that follows the chace. Brom, 
HU'NTSMAN. ſ. [hunt and man.] 
1. One who delights in the chace, Wally, 
2. The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage 
the chace. L' Eftrange, 
HU'NTSMANSHIP. ſ. [from buntfmar,] 
The qualifications of a hunter. Donn, 
HURDLE. ſ. {hynvel, Saxon. ] A texture 
of ſticks woven together; a crate. Dry, 
HURDS. /. The refuſe of hemp or flax, 
Ainſworth, | 
To HURL. v. a. [from hurt, to throw 
down, Iflandick. ] 
1. To throw with violence; to drive im- 
petuouſly. Ben, Jobnſen. 
2. To utter with vehemence [bar, 
French, to make an howling or hideous 
noiſe, ] Spenſer, 
3. To play at a kind of game. Carew, 
HURL. /. [from the verb.] Tumult; riot; 
commotion. Killa, 
HU'RLBAT. /. { bur! and bat.] Whirlbat, 
Ainſwartl, 
HU'RLER. /. [from Eurl.] One that plays 
at hurling. Carew, 
HU'RLWIND. ſ. [hurl and wind.] A 
* whirlwind ; a violent guſt. darch. 
HU RL. . Tumult; commotion; 
HU'RLYBURLY.$ buſtle, Shakeſpeare 
HURRICANE. Z ſ. { huracan, Soaniſh,| 
HU'RRICANO. I A violent ſtorm, fuch 
as is often experienced in the eaſtern be. 
miſphere, Adio, 
To HU/RRY. v. 4. [hepgian, to plunder 
Saxon. ] To haften ; to put into predpt- 
tation or confuſion, : Pope. 
To HU/RRY, v. n., To move on with pre- 
cipitation. ryden, 
HU/RRY. /. [from the verb.] Tumult; 
precipitation; commotion. Addijen. 
HURST. ſ. [hyn x, Saxon, ] A grove t 
_ thicket of trees, Ain cut. 
To HURT. v. 4. preter. I burt; part. pal. 
T bave burt. [hype, wounded, Saxon, 
1, To miſchief ; to harm, Hes 
2. To wound; to pain by ſome bodily 
harm. 2 ; Walton. 
HURT, /. {from the verb. 
1. LES miſchief, 1 . 
5 ayTwards 
2. Wound or bruiſe, = UIRTER. 
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HUS 
AER. / [from burt.] One that does 
r ul. a. [hurt and full.] Miſchiev- 


ous; pernicious. Dryden. 
TRTFULLY. ad. [from hurtful. ] Miſe 
chievouſly 3 perniciouſſy. 
RTFULNESS. ſ. [from hurtful. ] Miſ- 
chievouſneſs ; pernictouſneſs, 
o HURTLE. wv. n. [heurter, French.] To 
ſkirmiſh 3 to run againſt any thing z to 
joſtle, Shakeſpeare. 


| HU RTLE. V. a To move with vio- 


lence or impetuoſity, Seenſer, 
EURTLEBERRY, /. [biort bar, Daniſh. ] 
Bilberry. 5 | 
BURTLESS, a. [from burt.] 
1. Innocent; harmleſs ; innoxious; daing 
no harm. Spenſer. 
1. Receiving no hurt, | 
RTLESSLY, ad. [from burtleſs.] With- 
out harm, Sidney. 
EURTLESSNESS. ſ. [from burtleſs. ] Free- 
dom from any pernicious quality. 
HUSBAND, /. boſsband, maſter, Daniſh, ] 
1, The correlative to wife; a man married 
toa woman, Locke, 
2. The male of animals, Dryden. 
3. An æconomiſt; a man that knows and 
praſtiſes the methods of frugality and profit, 
Davies, 
4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer, 


Spenſer, | 
0 HU'SBAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To ſupply with an huſband, Sbaleſp. 
2. To manage with frugality. Shakeſp. 


3. To till; to cultivate the ground with 
proper management. Bacon, 
RUSBANDLESS. a, [from bu/band.] With- 
out an huſband, ] Shakeſpeare. 
USBANDLY, a. [from buſband.] Frugal ; 
thriſty, uſer. 
HUSBANDMAN, f. [huſband and man.] 
One who works in tillage, Brocmo. 
HUSBANDRY, /. [from AUHand.] 
1, Tillage z manner of cultivating land, 
Locke. 
2. Thrift ; frugality; parſimony. Swift, 
| 3. Care of domeſtick affairs. Shakeſp, 
Musk. interj, [Without etymology. ] Si- 
lence! be ſtil H no noiſe ! ' Shakeſp. 
BUSH, a, [fron the interjection.] Still; 
| lilent ; quiet. Shakeſpeare, 
[To HUSH, v. n, [from the interjection.] 


To be ſtill; to be ſilent. penſer 
To HUSH, v. a. To ſill ; to ſilence; to 
quiet ; to appeaſe, Otæevay. 


0 HUSH up, v. 4. To ſuppreſs in filence ; 

vs forbid : be mentioned, Ms P 5 

BUSHMONEY. 6 [uſp and money.] A 

. to hinder information. Sæoiſt, 

USK. ſ. [buldſch, Dutch. ] The outmoſt 

122 of fruits, Bacen, 
vt, I. 
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To HUSK, v. a. {from the noun, ] To firlp 
off the outward integument. 

HU/SKED. a. [from hue, ] Bearing an huſk 
covered with a huſk, 

HU/SKY, a. [from Buſt.] Abounding in 


huſks. : Phillips, 
HU'SSY. 1 [corrupted from Bouſcwife.] A 
ſorry or bad woman. Southern, 


HU/STINGS, . [hurrinz, Saxon.] A 
council; a court held. N 

To HU/STLE. v. a. [ perhaps corrupted from 
burtle.] To ſhake together. 

HU/SWIFE. /. [corrupted from Houſegvi fe. 
1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman. 


Shakeſfearts : 


2 An economiſt ; a thrifty woman, 

, Shakeſpeares 
To HU/SWIFE, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

manage with economy and frugality. 

Dryden, 

HU/SWIFERY. /. [from buſwife, ] 

1. Management good or bad. 'Tuſſer, 

2. Management of rural buſineſs commits 

ted to women, : Tuſſers 
HUT, ſ. huexe, Saxon; bute, French. ] A 

poor cottage. Swift, Thomſons 
HUTCH, 6 [hpacca, Saxon; buche, Fr. 

A corn cheſt. Mortimer. 
To HUZZ. v. 1. To buzz; to murmur. 
HUZZA', interj. A thout; a cry of acela· 

mation. L' Eſtrange. 
To HUZZ A, v. n. [from the interjection.] 


To utter acclamation. Ring. 
To HUZZA/, wy, a. To receive with accla- 

mation. Addiſon, 
HY'ACINTH, /. [vaxv93@-, ] 

1. A plant. 


2. The byacinth is the ſame with the /apis 
Iyncurius of the ancients. It is a leſs ſhewy 
gem than any of the other red ones, but 
not without its beauty, though not gaudy. 
It is ſeldom ſmaller than a ſeed of hemp, 
or larger than a nutmeg, Hill, 
HYACI'NTHINE, 3. [vaurIms;,] Made 
of hyacinths. 
HY/ADES. 2 f. [d aie.] A watry conſtella- 
HY/ADS. tion, Dryden, 
HY7ALINE. a. VAN. Glaſſy; cryſtals 
line, Milton, 
HY'BRIDOUS. a. [vB ; hbybrida, Latin.] 
Begotten between aHimals of different ſpe- 
cies, | Ray, 


24 
HYDA/TIDES. ſ. [from de.] Little 


tranſparent bladders of water in any part: 


moſt common in dropfical perſons. Quincy, 
HY/DRA. /. A monſter with many heads 
lain by Hercules. Dryden, 
HY/DRAGOGUES. /. [e and d; A- 
dragogue, French. ] Such medicines as oc- 
caſion the diſcharge of watery humours, 
which is generally the caſe of the firongey 
catharticks, : ut 


3 P ADRA. 
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KYDRAU/LICAL. 2 a, [from bydraulicks.] 
HYDR AU/LICK. Relating to the cen- 
veyance of water through pipes. Derbam. 
HYDRAU/LICKS. ſ. [öde, water, and 
aug, a pipe. ] The ſcieace of conveying 
water through pipes or conduits. 
HYDROCE'LE.'f. IU du; bydrecele, Fr.] 
A watery rupture. 
HYDROCE'/PHALUS. f. ILL and xv - 
1 A droply in the bead. Arbuthnet. 
O/GR APHER. / [rn and yerps. ] 
One who draws maps of the fea, Boyle. 
HYDRO/GRAPHY. . [be and y;a$w ] 
Deſctiption of the watery part of the ter- 
raqueous globe. 
HY DROMAN CV. ,. [öde and Aae. 
Prediction by water. | Ayl:fe. 
HY/DROMEL. /. [oZzg and A. Honey 
and water. Arbuthnet, 


HYDRCG/METER. . UN and pies. ] 


An inſtrument to meaſure the extent of 


water. | 
HYDRO/METRY. .. [bee and jutrp:y. ] 
The act of meaſuring the extent of water. 
HYDROPHO'BIA. /. [u3;opofia. ] Dread 
of water. | Quincy. 
HYDRO PICAL. 7 8. [v3;o7:u%;.] Drop- 
HYDROPICE. ſical; diſeaſed with ex- 
travaſated wat r. Arbuthnot. 


HYDROSTA/TICAL. a. [Iod and Cain. ] 


Relating to hydroftaticks ; taught by hy- 


droſtaticks. : Bentley. 
HYDROSTA/TICALLY. ad. [from hydro- 
Patical,] According to hydroſtaticks. 

: Bertley, 
HYDROSTA'TICKS. ſ. I and pax; 
bydreſtatique, French. The ſcience of 
weighing fluids; weighing bodies in fluids, 


HYDROY/TICK. f. [g.] Purger of water 


or phlegm. Arbuthnot. 


HY'EN. 2% [Hene, French; Hhæna, La- 
HY ENA. tin. ] An animal like a wolf. 
| Shateſpeare. 
HYGROMETER. ſ. [bee and jpelctw. ] 
An inftrument to meaſure the degrees of 
maiſtute. Arbuthnct. 
HY'GROSCOPE. ſ. [bye and oxontw, | 
An inſtrument to ſhew the moiſture and 
dryneſs of the air, and to meaſure and 
eſtimate the quantity of either extreme. 
| Quincy. 


HY M. /. A ſpecies of dog. Shakeſpeare, 


HY'/MEN. /. [pany } 

1. The god of marriage; 

2. The virginal membrane, 
1 . LUνν e-! A mar- 
HYMENE/AN. 5 riage ſong. Pope, 


 HYMENF/AL. 7 a. Pertaining to marriage. 


HY MENE/AN. 8 Pope. 
HYMN. /. [hymre, Fr. 2m.) An enco- 
miaftick ſong, or ſong of adoration to ſome 
ſuperiour being. | Spenſer, 


 HY'PHEN. ſ. [V.! A note of conan 


Hy P 


To HYMN, v. a. [vpyiv.] To pat iN. 
ſong ; to worſhip with hymns, ; 1 
To HYMN. », =, To fing ſongs of at 8 
tion. 7 * . 
HY/MNICK. a. [vpar9;e] Relating to . ; 
To HYP, v. a. [ from ypethendriadh.) i 7 
make melancholy ;_to diſpirit. She 1. 
HY/PALEAGE. /. Iz. 4 f 
by which words change their caſes vit 
each other, * 20 1 
HY FER. . A hypercririck, p45 - 
HYPE/®BOLA. / [54 and g., . 
ſect on of a cone made by a plane, foth 2 
the axis of the ſection inclines to the org 7 
ſite leg of the cone, which in the park HY 
is parallel to it, and in the ellipũs intereoſ 4 
It, Har ; 
HY/PERBOLE. /. [vuweg9%3.] A four; BY 
rhetorick by which any thing is increak 8 
or diminiſhed beyond the exact truth, I gr 
Was fo gaunt, the caſe of a flagellet wa v 
manſion fir bin. Shakefp, X 
HYPERBO'LICAL, 1 N 
HYPERBO/LICK. : a. [from poll 5 
1. Belonging to the hyperbola, Cen : 
2. [From hyperbole.) Exaggerating er ei t 
tenuating bevond fact. Beni | HY 
. by. LICALLY. ad. [from b f 
A. 
1. In form of an hyperbole. 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation, 
* 


HYPERBO!'LIFORM. a. [ypertiis in 
forma, Lat.] Having the form, or neut 
the form of the hyperbola, 

HYPERBO'REAN, a. [yer bereut, Latin, 

Northern. 

HYPERCRI'TICK. /. [vnt: and gras, 
A critick exact or captious beyond ute ( 
re ſon. Drica 

RYFPERCRITICAL, a. | from fer 
Critical beyond uſe, by 

HYPE/RMETER. / [Um and ping 
Any thing greater than the ftandard g 
quires, £5; 

HYPERSARCO'SIS, /. [ont;ouzrurs 
The growth of fungous or proud — 

. 


8 


tion: as, ir-tue, ever-livinge 2 
HYPNO!TICK. /. Id. Any med 
that induces ſleep. - ' 
HYPOCHO/NDRES. /. IM I 
two regions lying on each ſide the cans 
enſiformis, and thoſe of the ribs, andthel 
of the breaſt, which have in one the l 
and in the other the ſpleen. Quid 
HYPOCHONDRI/ACAL. = [from f 
HYPOCHONDRIACE. chen 1 
1. Melancholy; diſordered - the 1% 


nation, | wy 
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4, Producing melancholy, Bacon. 
HV POCIST. /. [U nigig.] Hypociſt is an 
inſpiſſated juice in large flat maſſes, con- 
kderably hard and heavy, of a fine ſhin- 
ing black colour, when broken. It is an 
aſtringent medicine of conſiderable power. 

| | Hill. 
KYPO'CRISY. [ [ Lypecrifie, Fr. umoxgions.] 
Difimulation with regard to the moral or 
religious character, Dryden. Swift, 
RY!/POCRITE. ſ. [d Ding.] A diſſem- 
bler in morality or religion. Phillips, 
HYPOCRI/TICAL. 7 4. | from bypocrzre. ] 
HYPOCRUTICK., 0 Diſſembling; inſin- 
cere; appearing differentiy from the reality. 
| Ropers. 
HYPOCRI/TICALLY. ad. | from bypocri- 
tical. } With diſſimulation; without ſin- 
cerity. Government of the Tongue. 
BYPOGA/STRICK., a. Io ce and vagne.] 
Seated in the lower part of the belly, Wiſe. 
BYPOGE UM, /. [varo and i. ] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to cellars 
and yanlts, Harris, 
HYPO/STASIS. .. [C agi. 
1. Diſtinct ſubſtance. 
2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doc- 
tine of the Holy Trinity. Hammond, 
HYPOSTA/TICAL. &@. [ bypftatique, Fr, 
from bypfafis.] | 


1. Conſtitutive; conſtituent as diſtinct in- 


JAB 


TS in Englith conſidered both as a vowel 
and conſonant, I vowel has a long ſound, 
as fine, thine, which is uſually marked 

by an e final; and a ſhort ſound, as fin, 
thin Prefixed to e it makes a diphthong 
of the ſame ſound. with the ſoft i, or double 
en ee; thus feld, yield, are ſpoken as fee/d, 
yeeld, Subjoined to à or e it makes them 
long, as fail, neigh. The ſound of i before 
another z, and at the end of a word, is al- 
ways expreſſed by y. F conſonant has in- 
variably the ſame ſound with that of g in 
giant ; as jade, | 

. eee perſonal. [it, Gothick ; ic, Sax, ] 
gen. me; plural <ve, gen. us. 
1. The pronoun of the firſt perſon, m ſelf 

: | 3 

2. 1 is more than once, in Shakeſpeare, 

ritten for ay, or yes. 

To JA'BBER, U. Mts Hage Dutch. ] To 
talk idly, without t unking ; to chatter, 

: Sri ft. 

Ja BBER ER. /. [from jabber.] One = 
talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. Hud. 


H 8 


gredients. 

2. Perſonal; diſtinctly perſonal. 
HYPOTENU'SE. / PEDETLEN! The line 

that ſubtends the right angle of a right- 

angled triangle; the ſubtenſe. Locke, 
HYPO/THESIS, ſ. [U@49o3.] A ſuppoe 

fition; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome princi- | 


B oyle, 


ple not proved, South, 
HYPOTHE/TICAL, 2 a. [| hypotherigue, Fr. 
HYPOTHEF/TICE, from Mypotheſis.] 

Including a ſuppoſition; conditional. 
Watts, 


HYPOTHE/TICALLY. ad. | from byp:the- 
tical.) Upon ſuppoſition ; conditionally. 


| Broome, 
3 From the Saxon bypyr, a 
| HERST. wood. Gibſen, 


HY'SSOP. ſ. [ hy/opus, Lat.] A plant. It 
hath been a great diſpute, whether the 
hyſſop commonly known is the ſame which 
is mentioned in Scripture, Miller. 

HYSTE'RICAL, : \ 

HYSTERICK. 7 a. [o ctpinds. ] 

1. Troubled with ſits; diſordered in the 
regions of the womb. Harvey. 
2, Proceeding from diſorders in the womb, 

| Pope, 

HYSTE'/RICKS. ſ. [ucezim%.] Fits of wo- 
men, ſuppoſed to proceed from diſorders in 
the womb. | 
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JA'CENT, 4. Liacens, Latin] Lying at 


length. Wotton, 
JACYNTH,. /. [for hyacinth, as Jeruſalem for 
Hieruſalem.] 


1. The ſame with hyacinth. 
2. A gem of a deep redith yellow ap- 
preaching to a flame colour, or the deepeſt 


amber, Woedwward. 
JACK. /. [ Jaques, French. ] 
1. The diminutive of John. Shakeſpeare, 


2. The name of ihſtruments which ſupply 
the place of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull 
off boots, | Watts. 
3. An engine which turns the ſpit. Viltins. 
4. A young pike. Mortimer. 
5. [ Jacque, Frenca.] A coat of mail. 
Hayward. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. Drycen. 
7, A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers. | Bentley. 
3. A part of the muſical inſtrument called 


a virginal. Ha on. 
9. The male of animals, Arbuthnot. 
10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſ. 
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11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip, 
Ainſworth, 
12. Acunning fellow. Cleaweland, 
JACK Bors. ſ. Boots which ſerve as armour, 
Spefator. 
JACE by the Hedge. ſ. An herb. Mortimer. 
JACK Pudding. J. [ jack and pudding,] A 
ani; a merry Andrew. Guardian, 
JACK with a Lantern. An ignis fatuus, 
JACKALE'NT, /. A fimple ſheepiſh fel- 
low. Shakeſpeare, 
JACKA'L, ſ. {chacal, French.] A ſmall 
animal ſuppoſed to ſtart prey for the lyon. 
- Dryden, 
JA'CKANAPES. /. [jack and ape. ] 
1. Monkey; an ape. 
2, Acoxccmb; an impertinent. Arbucb. 
JACKDAY/W. /. A cock daw; a bird taught 
to imitate the human voice. Watts, 
JACKET. / [ jacquer, French. ] 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat, 


Spenſer. 

2. To beat one's JACKET, is to beat the 

man. L' Eftrange. 

JA'COB's Ladder. ſ. The ſame with Greek 
valerian, | 


JA'COB's Saß. /. 
1. Apilgrim's ſtaff. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger, 
3. Acroſs ſtaff; a kind of aftrolabe, 
JA/COBINE. /. A pigeon with a high tuft, 
Ainſworth. 


JACTIT ATION. / [ ja#ito, Latin] Toſ- 


fing; motion; reſtleſſneſs. Harvey. 
JACULA/TION. /. Liaculatio, Lat.] The act 

of throwing miſſive weapons. Milton. 
FADE, . 

1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe; a 


worthleſs nag. Pope. 
2. A ſorry woman. Swift. 
Hill. 


1 . A ſpecies of the jaſper, 
0 JADE, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To tire; to haraſs ; to diſpirit; to 


WEATY, Sbak-ſpeare, 
2. To overbear; to cruſh ; to degrade. 
Shakeſpeare, 


3. Toemploy in vile offices. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. | 
Stakeſpeare, 
To JADE, v. . Tolofe ſpirit; to ſink. 


South, 

JA'DISH, a. from ade. ] 
x, Vitious; bad, as an horſe, Sourbern, 
3. Unchaſte; incontinent, - Z Eftrange. 


To A468. . 4. [gagew, fits or holes, 
. Welſh. ] To cut into indentures ; to cut 
into teeth like thofe of a ſaw. Watts. 
JAGG, ſ. f from the verb.] A protuberance 
or . e D | N 
A'GGY. a. {from apy. neven; denti- 
; J culated. [ Tex} Hadi ſon. 
JAVCEDNESS. /. from jagged } The 


3 


JAR 


fate of being denticulated ; unevennef, 


JAIL. /. [geol, French.] A gaol ; a priſon, 115 
ns : Dryden, mo 
JAI LBIRD. h [ jail and bird.] One we of t 
has been in a jail, | 1 
JA/ILER. ,. {from jail.] The keeper of 3 ligi 
priſon. Sidng, Ja'R 
TAKES. /. A houſe of office. Swift, it 1 
JA'LAP. /. [ jalap, French; jalapiun, lou [A'S 
Latin.) Falap is a firm and ſolid root, of Ja's 

a faintiſh ſmell, and of an acrid and na. 
ſeous taſte, It had its name jalapiun, o WS; 
Jalapa, from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, 15 
It is an excellent purgative where ſerous hat 
humours are to be evacuated, Hill, col 

JAM. ſ. A conſerve of fruits boiled with 
ſugar and water, JaTl 
JAMB. / [ jambe, French, ] Any ſupporter ia) 
on either lice, as the poſts of a door, anc 
. Moor, To] 
IA'MBICK, f. fiambicus, Latin.] Verte foi 
compoſed of a ſhort and long ſyllable aliers Ja'\ 
nately. Dryer, | wa 
To JA*NGLE. v. 2. [ jangler, French.| To JA'V 
altercate ; to quarrel ; to bicker in words or 
| Ralzivh, the 
To JAN GLE. v. a. To make to found in. J 
tuneable. g Prin, Fr, 
JA*'NGLER.\/\. [from jangle.] A wrangling kla 
chattering, noiſy fellow. bei 
JA'NIZARY, /. [a Turkiſh word.] Oned bl 
the guards of the Turkiſh king. Jan 
; Wali, fed 
JA/NNOCK, ſ. Oat bread, To] 
JA'NTY. a. [gentil, French,] Shovy; Wa 
fluttering. Spefator, | It! 

JANUAR. . [Fanuarius, Latin, ] The 
firſt month of the year. Peachan, JAU 
JAPAN. ,. [from Japan in Ala. Work fly 
varniſhed and raiſed in gold and 8 Jan 
wi 1 ne 
To JAPAN, v. &. | from the noun. ] | JAV 
1. To varniſh, to embelliſh with gold ard I. 
raiſed figures. Swift. te: 
2. To black ſhoes. A low phraſe, C. 2, 
JAPA/NNER. / [from japan.] JAY 
1. One ſkill-d in japan work. 14 
2. A ſhoeblacker. Pipe. bl 
To IAR. v. n. Ick. 
1. To ſtrike together with a Kind of fort I, 

rattle, 

2. To ftrike or ſound untuneably. 2, 
Roſcomatre 3. 
3. To claſh; to interfere; to act in oppo- Op 
fit ion. Ded. To ] 
4. To quarrel ; to diſpute, Spenſer 1. 
JAR. /. from the verb.] on 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound, IC 
| Bean, in 
2. Claſh ; diſcord; debate. pense ich 
3. A ſtate in which a door unfaftened 7. 1 
ſtrik e tlie poſt. Sulf. = 
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 [Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veſſel. 
YA/RDES. |. [French.] Hard callous tu- 

mours in horſes, a little below the bending 

of the ham on the outſide. Farrier's Die, ' 
JA/RGON, |. argon, French. ] Unintel- 


ligible talk; gabble; gibberiſh, Bram. 
Ja/RGONELLE. fe See PEAR, of which 
it is a ſpecies. 
A\SHAWK. ſ. A young hawk. Ainſevorth, 
JASMINE. /. ¶jaſmin, French. ] A flower, 


| Thomſon, 
ASMINE Perfian, ſ. A plant. 

spr. J. [jaſpe, Fr. iaſpis, Latin.] A 
hard tone of a bright beautiful green 
colour, ſometimes clouded with white. 

| Hill. 

JATROLE/PTICK. a. [ iatroleptique, Fr, 
{al;d; and .] That which cures by 
anoinfing, - 

To JA/VEL, or jable, v. a. To bemire ; to 
foil over with dirt, 

JA/VEL, / [perhaps from the verb.] A 
wandering fellow. 

JAVELIN, /. [ javeline, French, ] A ſpear 
or half pike, which anciently was uſed ei- 
ther by foot or horſe. Addiſon, 

JY/UNDICE. f. Launiſſe, jaune, yellow, 
Fr.] A diſtemper from obſtructions of the 
glands of the liver, which prevents the gall 
being duly ſeparated by them from the 
dlood. | uincy. 

JAUNDICED. #. [from jaundice. ] In- 
feed with the jaundice, Pope. 

To JAUNT, v. . [| janter, French.] To 
wander here and there; to buſtle about. 
It is now always uſed in contempt or levity, 

Shakeſpeare. 

JAUNT, .. [from the verb.] Ramble; 
flight ; excurſion. Milton. 

JA/UNTINESS. ſ. [from jaunty.] Airy- 
neſs ; flutter z genteelneſs. Adiſon. 

JAW, J. [ joue, a cheek, French.] 

1. The bone of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed. Walton, Crew, 
2. The month, Rowe, 

JAY. ſ. A bird. Pope. 

J#ZEL, ſ. A precious ſtone of an azure or 
blue colour, : 

ICE. / [ip, Saxon; eyſe, Dutch. ] 

1. Water or other liquor made ſolid by cold. 
| Locke, 

2. Concreted ſugar, | 

3. To break the Ie x. To make the firſt 

opening to any attempt, Peacham, Hudib. 

9 ICE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

I, To cover with ice; to turn to ice, 

2. To cover with concreted ſugar. 


ICEHOUSE, . [ice and bouſe.] A houſe 


in which ice is repoſited., 
CHNE/UMON, ſ. [ixprupewr.} A ſmall 


ima] that breaks the eggs of the croco- 
ne, 


{ KANEUMONFLY”. / A fort of fly, Derb. 


IDI 


ICHNO/GRAPHY. ſ. IVO and yeape.] 
The groundplot. Moxon. 
ICH OR. h. Lx .] A thin watery humour 

like ſerum. Quincy. 

VCHOROUS, a. [from icher.] Sanious ; 
thin; undigeſted. Harvey. 

ICHTHYO'LOGY. , [x S, T 
doctrine of the nature of fiſh. Brown. 

ICHTHY O*PHAGY. /. Lx doͤ: and $dy2.] 
Diet of fiſh, 

V/CICLE. /. [from ice.] A ſhoot of ice hang- 
ing down, | Wedward. 

VCINESS. /. [from icy.) The ftate of ge- 
nerating ice. 

ICON. /. [l. A picture or repreſenta- 
tion. Hakewill, 

ICO/NOCLAST. ſ. ¶ Liao f.] A break- 
er of images. 

ICONO/LOGY. ſ. [iconologie, French; ines 
and Atyv,] The doctrine of picture or re- 
preſentation, 

ICTE'RICAL. /. rich Latin.] 
1. Afflicted with the jaundice, 
2. Good againſt the jaundice. 

CV. a. [from ice.] 

1. Full of ice; covered with ice; cold ; 


| Floyer. 


froſty, Pope. 
2, Cold; free from paſſion, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Frigid ; backward. Sbate ge, 


I'D. Contracted for I ww¹ν⅜dlo.r 
IDEA. /. [da.] Mental imagination. 
Dryden. 
IDE AL. a. from idea.] Mental; intel- 
lectual. | Cheyne. 
IDE/ALLY. ad. ¶ from ideal.] Intellectu- 
ally; mentally. Brown. 
IDE'/NTICAL. 2 3. [ identigae, French.] 
IDE/NTICK, The ſame ; implying the 
fame thing. Tillotſon. 
IDE/NTITY. h. [identitas, ſchool Latin. 
Sameneſs; not diverſity. Prior. 
IDES. ſ. [ idus, Lat.] A term anciently uſed 
among the Romans, It is the x3th day of 
each month, except in the months of 
March, May, July and October, in which 
it is the 15th day, becauſe in theſe four 
months it was fix days before the nones, 
and in the others four days, Shak. 
IDIO/CRACY. /. IN.. and xp471g.] Pe- 
culiarity of conſtitution. ; 
IDIOCR A!TICAL. a. | from idiocracy. ] Pe- 
culiar in conſtitution, 
VDIOCY. /. LN alla.] Want of underſtand- 
ing. . 
IDIOM. /. [i3»mwe,] A mode of ſpeak. = 
ing peculiar to a language or dialect. 
Dryden. 
IDIOMA/TICAL. 2 a. [from idiom. ] Pe- 
IDIOMAITICK. culiar to a tongue 
phraſeological. Spectator. 
IDIOPATHY, /. [i2:©- and wato;.] A 
primary diſeaſe that neither depends on nor 
proceeds from another, Da inq 
110. 
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IDIOSY/NTRASY. f. Loc, ov, and 
ggg, ] A peculiar temper or diſpoſition 

not common tio another. Quincy. 
PDIOT../. RN .] A fool; a <2, 


a chanzeling. Sandys, 
FDIOTISM. ſ. [Z. he.] 
x. Peculiarity of expreſſion. Hale. 


2. Folly ; natural imbecillity of mind. 
IDLE. 2. [y el, Saxon. ] 


x. Lazy ; averſe from labour. Bull, 
2. Not buſy ; at leiſure. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unactive; not employed. Adaifon. 
4. Vicleſs; vain; ineffectual. Dryden. 


x. Worthicfs ; barren ; not productive of 


JER 


proper; convenient. 
T'DYL. / 6:TvAAcov. ] A ſmall ſhort 5 


B. le, 

I. E. for id e, or that is. in 

JE'ALOUS, a. | jaloux, French, ] b 
1 Suſpicious in love, Dryden, | 
2. Emulous; full of competition, Dryden 


3- Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour, 


5 720 I Kings, 
4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant, Claren 
5. Suſpiciouſly careful. Baca, 
6. Suſpiciouſſy fearful. Stoifh, 


JE*ALOUSLY. ad. [from jealous.] Suſpie 
cioully ; emulouſly. 


JE'ALOUSNESS, , [from jealus.] The 


good, Sbaleſteare. ſtate of being jealous. King Charls, ; 
_ 6. Trifling ; of no importance. Hizoten. JE/ALOUSY. .. [Jalouſie, F EY, ; 
To DLE. „. =. To loſe time in lazineſs ' y, Suſpicion in love. Drydn, 
and inactivity. . Priar. 2. Suſpicious ſear. Clarendmn, , 
IDLEBEADED. «a. idle and bead. ] Fool- 3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivzly, 
iſh ; unreaſonable, | Carew, To JEER. v. n. To ſcoff; to flout; th 
IDLENESS. /. [from id.] X make mock. Herbert. Ty's, 
x. Lazineſs ; Yoth ; Nlugg:ſhneſsz averſion To JEER., v. a. To treat with ſcoffs, 
from labour. outh, "Hd 
2. Abſence of employment. Sianey. JEER. ſ. [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; 
. 3. Omiſſion of buſineſs. Sbaleſpeare. biting jeſt ; flour, Sof. 
4. Unimportance; trivialneſs. JE'ERER, ſ. ſtrom zeer.] A ſcott; ; 
5. Incfhicacy ; uſeleſineſs. ſcorner; a mocker, S. 
„S. B-rrenneis ; worthleſinefs. JE'ERINGLY. ad. [from jeerirg.] Scon- 
T. Untcaſonableneſs; want of judgment. fully; contemptucuſſy. Derian, 

E n! | Bacon. JE'/GGET. J. A kind of ſaufage. Air, 
"FDLER. /. [from ide, ] A lazy perſen; a JEHO/VAH, ſ. [.WPj The proper mae ] 
_  flugeard, | Raw igh, of God in the Hebrew language, 

DLV. ad. [from idle. 15 IE UNE. a [iejunus, Latin.] | 
1. Lazily ; without employment. 1. Wanting; empty; vacant. Pa. 

; Shaleſteare. 2. Hungry; not ſaturated. Ira, 

2. Fooliſhly; in a trifling manner. Prior. 3. Dry; unaffecting. By 
3. Careleſiy ; without attention. Prior. JEJU/NENESS, ſ. {from jejune.] 
& Ineffectually; vainly. Hacker, * x. Penury; poverty. 

IDOL. J. Li; idelur, Latin. } 2. Dryneſs; want of matter that can g. 
1. An image worthipped as God. 1 Mac. gage the attention. 
2. A counterieit, Zech. JE'LLIED. @,'Glutinous ; brought to a fat EP 
3. An image. Dryden. of viſcoſity. Cleawtianh 
4; A repreſtntetion, Spenſer. JE/LLY. g. ¶gelatinum, Latin.] Ste bit 


5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
"'IDA/LATER. .. {idololatra, Latin.] One 
who pays divine honours to images; one 
wha woriſhips for God that which is not 
God. | EZ entley. 
_To IDO'LATRIZE. 2. 4. [from idelater. ] 
To worthip idols. Ainſworth. 
-IDO'LATROUS. a. [from idolater.] Tend- 
ing to idolatry ; compriſing idolatry. 


Denham. ' 


1 * Peac bam. 
IDOLATROUSLY. ad, [ from idolatrous. ] 
In an idolatrous manner. Hooker. 


" IDOLATRY. , [{idololatria, Lat.] The 

worſhip, of images. | South, 
*, FDOLIST. /. {from id.] A worſhipper of 
images. ? Milian. 
oY IDOLIZE. v. a. ¶ from idol.] To love 


or reverence to adoration, Denham. 


; IDO NEOUS, 2. ILidoncus, Latin.] Fit; 


- JE'NNET. /. {See GENNET.] 4 * 


LV. | 
1. Any thing brought to a Rate ef g. 
nouſneſs and viſcoſity. Stabe 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling * 

; Pop 
JE'NNETING. ſ. [corrupted from Joi: 
ing.] A ſpecies of apple ſoon rige. 


N 1 


horſe, | = 
To JE'OPARD. v. 2. To hazard; "I | JE 
in danger. a 


TE/OPARDOUS. a. {from eher ® 


zardous; dangerous, 4, 

JEOPARDY. /. [ jeu gerdu, Fr.] * 
danger; peril. 1 

To JERK. wv. 4. [zeneccan, Son 
ſtrike with a quick ſmart blo ; © oF 


To IERR. v, a. To ſnike up. J 


ERK. ſ. [from the verb.] 
] I, 2 quick laſh, 


Dryden, 
2. A fudden ſpring 3 a quick jolt that 


9 ſhocks or farts. Ben. Fobnſon. 

f JE'RKEN. /. [cynrelkin, Saxon, ] A jack- 

et; a ſhort coat. South. 

FRKIN. / A kind of hawk, Ainſworth, 

Y ERSEY. /. [from the iflard of Ferſcy, 

| where much yarn is ſpun.] Fine yarn of 
wool, 

JESS. .. [ gee, French.] Short traps of 
leather tied about the legs of a hawk, with 
which ſhe is held on the fiſt, 

' JE'SSAMINE, f, [See JasMINE,] A fra- 
; grant flower. | | Spenſer, 

JERU'SALEM Artichokes. J. Sunflower, of 

which they are a ſpecies, Mortimer. 


: To JEST, v. u. | geſticulor, Latin, ] To di - 
i? vert or make merry by words or actions. 


1. JEST. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 


x, raiſe laughter, Tillotſon. 

tz 2. The object of jeſts; laughing-ſtock. Sh. 

. z. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, 

4 not real. ; Grezv, 
JE'STER. ſ. [from zeſt. ] 

i. 1. One given to merriment and pranks, Sh. 

an. 2, One given to ſarcaſm, Sevift. 


jo, 3. Buffoon; jackpudding. Spenſer. 
2 JET. .. Iz zar, Saxon; gagates, Latin.] 
1. Jet 1s a very beautiful foſſil, of a firm 
and very even ſtructure, and of a ſmooth 
ſurface ; found in maſſes, lodged in clay. 


wh, It is of a fine deep black colour, having a 
95 grain reſembling that of wood. 

a Hill. Drayton. Sævift. 
1 2, [Jet, French.] A ſpout or ſhoot of 
1 Water. Blackmore. 


3. A yard. Obſolete, Tuſjer. 


ful To JET. v. n. [ jetter, French. ] 
a. I, To ſhoot forward ; to ſhoot out; to in- 
my trude; to jut out. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud 
Jud gait. Shakeſpeare. 
n. 3. To jolt ; to be ſhaken, Wiſeman. 
a | JETSAM. 7 /. [ jetter, French.] Goods 
Pp JE'TSON, F which, having been caſt over 


thrown upon the ſhore, 
JETTY, a, [from jet, ] 

1. Made of jet, 

2, Black as jet, 


Bailey, 


Brown, 


Dutch, ] 
1. Any ornament of great value, uſed com- 


monly of ſuch as are adorned with precious 
ſtones, South, 


We rp of fondneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
JE EL-HOUSE, or Office. ſ. The place 
where the regal ornamentsare repoſited. 

Shakeſpeare, 


board in a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are 
JEWEL. /. [joyaux, French; jerveelen, 


2. A precious ſtone ; a gem, Pepe. 
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JE'WELLER. ſ. [from jexve!.] One whe 
trafficks in precious ſtones. Boyle, 
JEWS-EARS. /. [from its reſemblance of 
the human ear, Skinner, ] A fungus, 
tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a ftat and 
variouſly hollowed cup ; from an inch to 
two inches in length, and about two thirds 
of its length in breadth, The common 
people cure themſelves of fore throats with 

a decoction of it in milk, Hill. 

JEWS-MALLOW. /. [corchorus, Latin. ] 

An herb. 

JEWS-STONE. . An extraneous foſſil, 
being the clavated ſpine of a very large 
egg-ſhaped ſea-urchin, petrified by long Ive 
ing in the earth. It is of a regular figure, 
oblong and rounded, ſwelling in the mid- 
dle, and gradually tapering to each end. 

| Hill. 

JEWS-HARP, ſ. A kind of muſical in- 

ſtrument held between the teeth. 

IF. conjunction. [ gig, Saxon. }] | 
1. Suppoſs that; allowing that, Foter, 
2. Whether or no. Prior. 
3. Though I doubt whether ; ſuppoſe it be 
granted that, Hoyle. 

V'GNEOUS. 4. [ignens, Latin.] Firy; con- 
taining fire; emitting fire. Clanvilie. 

IGNFPOTENT. a, [ignis and potens, Lat.] 
Preſiding over fire. Pope. 

PGNIS FATUUS. [ Latin.] Will with 
the wiſp'; Jack with the lantern, 

To VGNITE. v. 4. | from ignis, Latin. ] To 
kindle; to ſet on fire. Grew, 

IGNITION. /. [ ignition, French.) The 
act of kindling, or of ſetting on fire, 

| Boyle, 

IGNVTIBLE. a. [from ignite.] Inflam- 

mable ; capable of being ſet on fire. 
Bren. 


IGNFVOMOUS, a. [ignivomus, Latin. ] 


Vomiting fire, Dierbam. 
IGNO/BLE. a. [ignobilis, Latin.] 
t. Mean of birth; not noble. Dryden. 


2. Worthleſs; not deſerving honour. 
6 Shakeſpeare. 
IGNO'/BLY, ad. {from igneble.] Ignomi- 
niouſſy; meanly ; diſhonourably, Dryden. 
ICGNOMVUNIOUS, 4. [ ignominieux, Fr. iguo- 
minicſus, Lat.] Mean; ſhameful ; re- 
proachful. Milton. 
IGNOMI'NIOUSLY, ad. [from ignomini- 
ons. Meanly ; ſcandalouſly; diſgrace- 
fully. Soth. 
V'GNOMINY. / [ignomnia, Latin.] Diſ- 
grace; reproach; ſhame. 
IGNORA'MUS. ſ. [ Latin.] 
1. Ignramnus is a word properly uſed by the 
grand inqueſt impannelled in the inquiſi- 
- tion of cauſes criminal and publick ; and 


written upon the bill, whereby. any crime 


is offered to their conſideration, when they 
| | miſlike 


Milton, : 
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ILI 


miſlike their evidence as dofective, or 
too weak to make good the preſentment ; 
all inquiry upon that party, for that fault, 
is thereby ſtopped, and he delivered. 


Corel. 
2. A fooliſh fellow; a vain uninſtructed 
pretender, South, 


FV'GNORANCE. /. [ ignorance, French. 
1. Want of knowledge; unſkilfulneſs, 
Hooker, 
2. Want of knowledge diſcovered by exter- 
nal effect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
- Common Prayer, 
I'GNORANT. 3. [ignorans, Latin. ] 
1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; un- 
inſtructed. Shakeſz care. 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Without knowledge of ſome particular. 


Bacon. 
4. Unacquainted with. Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made or done. 
| . Shakeſpeare, 


FV'GNORANT. ſ. One untavght, unletter- 


_ ed, uninſtructed. Denbam. 
JF'GNORANTLY. ad. [from ignorant. ] 
Without knowledge; unſkilfully ; with- 
out information. Dryaen. 
To IGNO/RE, v. a. [ignorer, French. ] Not 
to know; to be ignorant of, Boyle. 
IGNO/SCIBLE. a. [ignoſcibilir, Latin, ] Ca- 
pable of pardon. 
JIG. {. [giga, Italian.] A light careleſs 
dance, or tune, Spenſer. Pope. 
To JIG. v. x. [from the noun. } To dance 
careleſly ; to dance. | Locke. 
JVGMAKER. g. | jig and make. ] One who 
dances or plays merrily. Shakeſpeare, 
JFVGCUMBOB. ſ. [ A cant word.] A trink- 
et; a knick-knack. Hudibras. 
JILT. {. [perhaps from gillet, or gillot, the 
_ diminutive of gi//, the ludicrous name for a 
woman.] 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him, Orwwoay. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
* Pepe. 
To IILT. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick 
a man by flattering his love with hopes. 
Locke. 
To JINGLE. v. 2. To clink; to found 
correſpondently, Shakeſpeare, 
JYNGLE. / from the verb.] 
1. Correſpondent ſounds, Dryden, 
2. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle; a bell. 
a Bacon. 
1 [aifle, French.] A walk ore alley in 
a church or publick building. Pepe, 
ILE. ſ. [aiffe, French.] An ear of corn, 
ILE'US. . [Latin.] The twiſting of the 
guts. Arbuthrnot, 
PLEX. ſ. [Latin,] The ſcarlet oak. 
FLIAC, a.'filiacys, Latiu.] Relating to the 
lower bowels, Fleyer. 


ILL 


I'LIAC Paſfion. ſ. A kind of nervous cho. 
lick, whoſe ſeat is the ilium, whereby 
that gut is twiſted, or one part enters the 
cavity of the part immediately below or 2. 
bove. : 

ILK. ad. [ealc, Saxon.) Eke; alſo, It is 
fill retained in Scotland: il ane of you 
every one of you, It alſo ſignifies the 
ſame; as, Macintoſh of that ilk, denotes x 
gentleman whoſe ſurname and the title of 
his eſtate are the ſame, 

ILL. a. [contracted from Evir.] 

1. Bad. in any reſect; contrary to good, 
whether phyſical or moral; evil. Baca. 
2. Sick; diſordered; not in health. 


Temple 
ILL. . 
1. Wickedneſs. Bacm, 
2. Misfortune ; miſery, Tate, 
ILL. ad. | 
1, Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. 
| | Dryazn, 


2, Not eaſily, Milt, 
ILL, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in compo- 
fition to expreſs any bad quality or condi- 
tion. 
IL, before words beginning with I, ſtands for 
in. | 
ILLA'CHRYMABLE. a. [illachrynabil:, 
Latin,] Incapable of weeping, Did, 
ILLA/PSE. ſ. [iUepfns, Latin. ] 
1. Gradual immiſſion or entrance of one 
thing into another. Neri. 
2. Sudden attack; caſual coming. 
Thon ſen. 
To ILLA'/QUEATE. v. a. [i agues, Lat.) 
To entangle ; to entrap; to eninare, 
Mort. 
ILLAQUEA/TION, ſ. [from i/laqueate.) 
1. The act of catching or enſnaring, 
Browh 
2. A ſnare; any thing to catch. 
ILLA'TION, ,. [illatio, Latin] Infet- 
ence 3 concluſion drawn from ones 
ocke, 
VLLATIVE. 4. Cillatus, Latin.] Relating 
to illation or concluſion. Wati, 
ILLA'UDABLE, a. [illaudabilis, Latin.] 
Unworthy of praiſe or commendation. = 
| Mili. 
ILLA/UDABLY, ad. [from illouddbl 
Unworthily; without deſerving pralis 
ys Bream 
ILLF/GAL. a, {in and /egalis, Latin. ] Co 
traty to law. Swift 
ILLEGA'LITY, /. [from illegal, Conte 
riety to law. Clarerdin 
ILLE/GALLY. ad. {from illegal] lui 
manner contrary to law, 
ILLE'/GIBLE. a, {in and /egibilts, 
Latin, ] What cannot be read. 4? 7 
ILLEGVTIMACY, g. [from illgiinas 
State of baſtardy. 1LLE« 


from In. 
Hou 


ttt 1 


tk TATE. 4. [in and Igitimt, 2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 
Latin] Unlawfully begotten ; not be- 2 Dreay Pietyl 

otten in wedlock. Cleaveland. ILLO/GICALLY, ad. [from illagical.] In 
LLEGUTIMATELY; ad. [from illqiti- 4 manner tontrary to the laws of argu- 


mate,] Not in wedlock, ment. : ; 
ILLEGV/TIMATION. /. ¶ from i/tgitimate:] To ILLU?DE. v. 4. [illads, Latin, ] To de- 
The fate of one not begotten in wedlock, _ ceive; to mock, Spenſer. 
| Bacon. To ILLU'ME. v. a. { illuminer, French. ] 

ILLE/VIABLE. ad. [ lever, French. } What t. To enligzhten; to illuminate. 
cannot be levied or exaQted; Hale, Shakeſptare. 
ILLFA/VOURED; a. Deformed. 2. To brighten; to adorn. Thomſon, 
To ILLU/MINE., v. 4. [illuminer, French. 1 


ILLFA/VOUREDLY, ad. With deformity. ; 
ILLFA/VOUREDNESS. ſ. Defotmity, 1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light; 
2 Milton. 


ILLVBER AL: a. [ lliberalis, Latin. ] | 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous. | 21. To decorate; to adorn, Pope. 
King Charles. To ILLU/MINATE. v. a; [illuminer, Fr.] 

2. Not munificent; not generous; ſpar- 1. To enlighten; to ſopply with light. 

ing. Woodward, : Spenſer, 
LLIBERA/LITY. , I from illiberal.] Par- 2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfires. 

fmony ; niggardlineſs, Bacon, 3. To enlighten intellectually with knows 
ILLVBER ALLY. 4d. [ from illiberal.] Diſ- ledge or grace. Sanche. 

ingenuouſly ; meanly. Decay of Piety. 4. To adorn with pictures or initial letters 
| ILLVCIT, 2. Cillicitus, Latin; illicite, Fr.] of various colours. ; 

To illuſtrate, | Wattss 


Unlawful, p | | 
To ILLVGHTEN. v. a. [in and Iigbren.] ILLUMINATTION. ſ. [illunninatio, Lat:] 


To enlighten ; to illuminate. Raleigh. 1. The act of ſupplying with light. i 
ILLUMITABLE. . [in and limes, Latin. ] 2. That which gives light. Raleiger 
That which cannot be bounded or limited, 3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token of joy. 
Thomſon. | Dryden. 
ILLYMITABLY, ad. [from illimitable.] 4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. Feltob. 
Without ſuſceptibility of bounds. 55 Infuſion of intellectual light; know- 
edge or grace; Hookers 


ILLYMITED. 4. [ilimite, French.] Un- 
bounded ; interminable, ILLU'MINATIVE. 2. [illumindtif, Fr. from 
ILLVMITEDNESS, . [from illimited.] Ex- illuminate.] Having the power to give 
emption from all bounds. Clarendon, light. | 3 Dighys 
ILLYTERATE. a. C illiteratus, Latin.] Un- ILLUMINA/TOR. /. [from i//aminate.] 
lettered ; untaught ; unlearned, Motton. t. One who gives light; | 
ILLYTERATENESS, ſ. [from illiterate. ] 2. One whoſe buſineſs if is to dec6rats 
Want of learning ; ignorance of ſcience, books with pictures at the beginning of 
. Boyle. chapters; IE IEEE > Fulton; 
ILLYTER ATURE, fe [in and lilerature,] ILLUSION, F. Cilluſio, Lat.] Mockery ; falſe 
Want of learning. Ayliffe, ſhow ; counfetfeit appearance z ertour. - 
Shakeſpearts 


| VLLNESS. / [from ill.] * 
I. Badneſs or inconyenierice of any kind, ILLU'/SIVE. 4. [from i//«ſus, Latin, ] De- 


natural or moral, Locke. cteiving by falſe ſhow. Blackmore. 
2. Sickneſs; malady; diſorder of health. V/LLUSORY, a; [illafoirt, Fr.] Deceiving 

Atterbuiq. fraudulent; | Lockes 
3. Wiekedneſs. Shakeſpeare. To ILLU/STRATE: v. 4. [illufro, Latin. ] 


ILLNA/TURE. f. [ill and nature.] Habi- 1. To brighten with light. ; 
tual malevolence, Soutb. 2. To brighten with honour; : Milton; 
LNA/TURED. a. [from i/lnature, ] 3. To explain; to clear; to elvcidate. 
1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kind- 1 c Breton. 
neſs or goodwill; miſchievous: Scurb. ILLUSTRA/TION. ſ. [from illaſtrate,] Ex- 
2. Untractable; not yielding to culture. plahation ; eldeidation; expoſition. "'Eftr; 
Philligs. TLLU/STRATIVE. 2. [from illftrare.] 
ILLNA'T UREDLY, ed. {from i!Inatured.] Having the quality of elucidating or tlear- 
IL n a peeviſh, froward manner. ing. 0 5 Browns 
LNA'TUREDNESS; f. [from i!Inattred, ] ILLU/STRATIVELY. ad. {from illuſtra- 
Want of king: diſpoſition; tive.) By way of explanation. Browne 


ILLY/GIC AI. 4. [in and logical. ILLU/STRIOUS. 2. [ #/uftris, Latin. ] Con- 
I, Ignorant or negligent of the rules of ſpicuous; noble; eminent for excellence. 
teaſoning. | Walton; 7 Soutbl 

Vor, J. | 3 oY LVs, 
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ILLU*'STRIOUSLY. ad. {from luftrious. ] 
Confpicuouſly ; nobly; eminently. 
Atter bury. P: pe. 

ILLUSSTRIOUSNESS, F (from illuflrious, 
Eminence; nobility; grandeur, 

N. ContraQted from I am. 

IM is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for in 
before mute letters. 

IMAGE. ſ. [| image, French; image, Lat.] 
1. Any corporeal repreſentation, generally 

uſed of ſtatues; a ſtatue; à picture. 


| Scxth. 

2. An idol f a falle god. 

3. A copy; repreſentation; likeneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. Semblance; ſhow ; appearance. Shate/. 
5. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing 
to the mind, a "W Arts. 

To FMAGE, v. a. from the noun. 1 To 
copy by the fancy; to imagine. Diden. 
VMAGER RY. /. {from image.] 

x. Senüble repreſentations ; pictures; fa- 

tues. N Sper ſer. 

2. Show; appearance. Prior. Rogers, 

3+ Copies of the fancy; falſe ideas; ima- 


ginary phantaſms. Atterbury, 

4. Repreſentations in writing. Drycer, 
IMA/GINABLE, a. {imaginable, French. ] 
Poſſible to be conceived. Tillotſon. 
IMA*GINANT, a. {iragtnant, French. | 
Imaginisg; forming ideas. Bacon 
IMA'GINARY. a. [: imaginaire, French. ] 


Fancied ; viſionary; exiſting only in the 
imagination. Raleigh, 
IMAGINATION. /. #: mag irat io, dect 

. Fancy; the power of forming ideal 

pictures; the power of repreſenting things 

abient to one's felt or others. 

: | Dennis. Pepe. 

Conception; image in the mind; idea. 

8 Sidney. 

Lam. 


IJ» . Contrivance; ſcheme. 


AMA GINATIVE. a. | 'magir 45 if French ; 


from imagine. ] Fantaftick ; full of irpa- 
ination. Bacen, Taylor, 
Te IMA“ OINE. ». a. [ inmagizer, French. ] 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. Locke, 
7 ” To, ſcheme ; to contrive. Pſalms. 
TMA'CINER. f {from imagine.] One who 
forms ideas. Bacon, 
IMBECILE. 3. Lienbecillis, Latin, ] Weak ; 
feeble ; wanting ſtrength of either mind or 
body. 
Fo IMBE'CILE, v. a. To weaken a ſtock or 
fortune by clandeſtine expences. Jaylor. 
AMBECHYLITY. fe Ffimbecillite, French, ] 
Weakneis ; feebleneſs of mind or body, 
Hotter. Wiocawvard, 
To V'MBIBE. v. 4. Limb. ;bo, Latin, ] 
1. To drink in; to draw in. Sift, 
2. Lo admit into the mind, Fatt, 
3. To drench ; to ſoak, Newton, 


- - 1 
«OP * 


IMI 


IMBI BER. ./. [from imb ibe.] That whid 
drinks or ſucks. 
IMBIBTTION. + Linh ibi tion, French; fe. 
imbibe.] The act of ſucking or drink pe! . 
Bacon. bi, 
To IM BIT TER. v. a. [from bitter. 
1. To make bitter. 


2. To deprive of pleaſure; to make va 


happy. 225 
3. To exaſperate, 4 
1 MBO D. . a. [from bedy.] 
To condenſe to a body. 
2. . To inveſt with matter, Dry, 


3. To bring together into one maſs or come 
Pany. ; Shake! cart, 
4. To incloſe. Improper, Wada 
To IMBO/DY. v. 2. To' unite into ons 


mais ; to coaleſce, Milton. Locle. 


To IMBO/IL. v. 1. . bail] To exeſtu- 


ate; to eftervel dperjer, 
To IMBO'LDEN. « v. 4. [from Bull.) To 
raiſe to confidence; to I 
akelprarts 
To IMBO/SOM. v. a, [from bin f 
1. To hold on the boſom; do cover fondly 
with the folds of one's gar mant. Mun. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affect on. 
To IMBO/UND. v. a. [from 6. and.) 1 
incloſe; to ſhut in. Hatz penn. 
To I MBO W. v. a. [from bow, ] T6 art; 
to vault. Milt. 


IMBO'WMENT. / [from inbow.] Adi; 


vault. Ban, 


To IMBO”WER. v. a. [from hocvber.] To 


cover, with a bower z to ſhelter with trees, 


h T hom/t, 
To IMB? A'NGLE. v. 42. To intengle, A 
low word. Hudibras, 


IMBRI/CATED. a. ffrom imbrex, Ladin, 


Indented with concavities. 


IMBRICA“1 ION. ſ. { imbrex, Latin. ] Con- 


cave indenture. Derbet, 
To IMBRO/WN. v. 4. {from brown,] To 
make brown; to darken; to obſcure; to 
cloud, Milton. Pitt, 


To IMBRU'E. v. a. {from i in and brue,| 


1. To ſteep; to walk; to wet much 0 
long. Curiſa. 
2. To pour; to emit moiſture. Obſoets 


Spenſer 

To IMBRU/TE. v. a, [from As To 
degrade to brutality, All 
To IMBRU'/TE, v. n. To fink down to bru- 
tality. Mien, 
To IMBU'E. wv. a. [ irmbuo, Latin, } Totint- 
ture deep; to imbibe with any {quor d 
die D by. Boyle. "Wadegarl, 
To IMBU'RSE. v. @. [ bourſe, French. ] 10 
Rock with money. I. 
IMITABUVLITY. J. [intrabilis, Latin. ] Ti 
quality of being imitable. got 
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Mirr ABLE. a. [imirabilic, Latin. ] 


2 1. Worthy to be imitated. Raleigb. 
R 2. Poſſible to be imitated. frerbury. 


To VMITATE. v. 4. [ imiter, Latin. ] 
4. To copy; to endeavour to reſemble, 
Cooley. 
2. To counterfeit. Dryden. 
4. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, 


Cay. 
IMITA/TION. ſ. [i nitatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of copying; attempt to re- 
ſemble. Dryden. 
2. That which is offered as a copy. 
3. A method of tranſlating looſer than pa- 
nphraſe, in whicli modern examples and 
illuſtrations are uſed for ancient, or do- 
meſtick for foreign. Dryden, 
IMITATIVE. 4. | imitativus, Latin. ] In- 
clined to cdpy. Dryden. 
MITATOR. ſ. [Latin 3 intatear, Fr.] 
One that copies anot}.er ; one that endea- 
yours ts reſemble another, Dryden, 
IMMA'/CULATE. a. | immaculatus, Latin. 
1. Spotleſs ; pure; undefiled, Bacon, 
2. Pure; limpid. Improper. Sha beſp. 
To IMMA/NACLE. v. a. [from manace, | 


* To tetter ; to confine, Milton. 
70 IMMA/NE, a. [immanis, Latin. ] Vaſt; pro- 
it. cigiouſly great. - 
F VMMANENT. 2. [in and manco, Latin, ] 
} | . 4 . 
t, Intrinſick; inherent z internal, South. 
x; MMA/NIFEST. a. [iz and manifeſt. ] Not 
1. manifeſt; not plain. Brown. 
Ty INMA/NITY. ſ. [immanitas, Latin. ] Bar- 
" barity ; ſavagenels, Shakeſpeare. 
4 IMMARCE'SSIBLE. a. Pin and marceſco, 
a Latin.] Unfading. 
„MMA RTIAL. a. [in and martial.] Not 
| warlike. Crapman, 
To IMMA/SK, wv. a, [in and maſh. | To 
No cover; to Giſguilc, SL atke/peare, 
, WMATE'RIAL, a. [immazerie!, Fr.] 
0 1. Incorporeal ;. diſtinct from matter; void 
0 of matter. Hocler. 


2. Unimportant; without weight; imper- 

tinent; without relation. 

. WMATERIA/LITY. . from immaterial.] 
Incorporeity ; diſtinctnefs frem body or 
matter, Watts. 

LIMMATE/RTALLY. ag, from immaterial. | 
In a manner nat depending upon matter. 

| ; Brown. 

| IMMATE'RIALIZED. a. [from in and ma- 
teria, Latin] Diſtinct from matter; in- 

| corporeal. ; Glanwille. 
| IMMATE/RIALNESS. f. from immateri- 
| .] Diſtinctneſs from matter. 

| IMMATERIATE. a, | in and materia, Lat.] 
Not conſiſting of matter; incorporeal; 
Without body. . Bacon. 

| MMATU/RE, 4. [immaturus, Latin, | 
1. Not ripe, 


2 


Þ as to uſe parallel images and xamples. 


IMM 


2. Not perfect; not arrived at ſullneſs or 
completion. Dryden. 
3. Hafty; early; come to pais before the 
natural time. Taylor. 
IMMATU/RELY, ad. [from immature. ] 

Too ſoon; too early; before ripeneſs or 

completion. : 


IMMATU/RENESS. 7 from immeature.} 


IMMATU/RITY. Unripeneſs ; incom- 
pleteneſs; a ſtate ſhort of completion, 


; Glanwille, 
IMMEABUVLITY. . Þ immeatilis, * Latin. ] 
Want of power to pals, Arbuthat. 
IMME/ASURABLE. a, {in and meaſure. ] 
Im menſe; not to be meaſured; indefinite- 
ly extenſive. Hooter, 
IMME'ASURABLY. ad. | from immeaſura- 
ble.] Immenſeiy ; beyond all meaſure. 
Milton. 
IM MECHANICAL. a. [ in and mechanical, } 
Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 
5 Cbeyne. 
IMME/DIACY. g. [from immediate] Per- 
ſonal greatneſs; power of acting without 
dependance. Shakeſpeare, 
IMME/DIATE. 5s. [ immediat, French - in 
and medius, Latin, ] : 
1. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe as that there is nothing be- 
tween them. Burnet, 
2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes, Abbot, 
3. Inſtant; preſent with regard to time, 
| Prior. 
IMME/DIATELY. ad. from immediate. ] 
1. Without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. | South. 
2. Inſtantly; at the time preſent; with- 
out delay. Shakeſpeare, 
IMME/DIATENESS. F. [from immedzare.] 
1. Preſence with regard to time. 
2, Exemption from fecond or intervening 
cauſes, , 
IMME/DICABLE. a. [ immedicabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be healed ; incurable, Milton. 
IMME/MORABLE. a. [ immemorabiks, Lat, } 
Not worth remembring. 
IMMEMO*RIAL., a. [ immemorial, French. ] 
Paſt time of memory; ſo ancient that the 


beginning cannot be traced. Hale. 
IMME NSE. a. [immenſe, French.] Unli- 
mited; unbounded ; infinite, Grew, 


IMMENSELY. ad. [from immenſe. ] Infi- 
nitely ; without meaſure. Bentley. 

IMMFE/NSITY. g. I immen/ite, French. | Un- 
bounded greatneſs ; infinity. Blackmore. 

IMMENSURABPVLITY. / [from immer» 
ſurable,} Fmpoſſibility to be meaſured, 

IMME/'NSURABLE. 4. [in and merſurabi- 
lis, Latin, ] Not to be meaſured. 

To IMME/RGE, w. a. [inmergo, Latin, Þ 
To put under water, 

IMME/RIT. ſ. | inmwerita, Latin.] Want of 
worth; want of deſert. Suckling. 

322 | IMME/RSE, 
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SMAE'RSE. a. [immerſus, Latin.] Buried; 
covered ; ſunk deep. Bacon. 
To IMME/RSE. u. 4. [ immerſus, Latin. ] 
1. To put under water. | 
3. To fink or cover deep. Woodward, 
tz. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſ- 
fon. Atterbury. 
IMMERSION. ſ. { imperfio, Latin. | 
I. The act of putting any body into a fluid 
below the ſurface. Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of finking below the ſurface 
of a fluid, 
3. The ſtate of being qverwhelmed or loſt 
in any reſpect. Atterbury. 
. JMMETHO/DJCAL. @. [in and methodical. ] 
Confuted ; being without regularity ; being 
without method, Addifon, 
JMMETHO#DICALLY. ad. [from immetho- 
dical.] Witheut method. 
-/MMINENCE. /. {from immizent.] Any 
ill impending ; immediate or near danger. 
: Shakeſpeare, 
VMMINENT. a. [imminent, Fr. imminens, 


Latis. ] Impending ; at hand; threatening. 


| Pope. 
To IMMIINGLE, v. 3. [in and mingle.] To 
mingle ; to mix; to unite, 
JMMINU!'TION. /. [rom imminuo, Latin. ] 
Diminutian; decreaſe. Ray. 
IMMISCIBV* ITY. /,. [from immiſcible.] In- 
capacity of being mingled, 
IM MI/SCIBLE. a. {iz and miſcible.] Not 
capable of being mingled. 

IMMI'SSION. f. [inmiſfio, Latin. ] The 
act of ſending in; contrary to emiſſion. 
To IMMTT. v. 3. [immicto, Latin. ] To 

ſend in. 
To IMMI. v. 4. [in and mix.] To mingle, 
Milton, 
JMMTXABLE. 8. [iz and i.] Impoſſible 
to be mingled, Wilkins. 
JMMOBILITY. f. Þ immovilite, . French. ] 
Unmoveableneſs ; want of motion; refiſt- 
ance to motion. Arbuthncr, 
IMMO DERATE. a. [riamoderatus, Lat.] 
Exceſſive; exceeding the due mean. Ray. 
IMMO*DER 4TELY. ad. [ from immole- 
rate.] In an exccflive degree. Burnet. 


 JMMODERA'TION. /. ¶ immoderation, Fr.] 


Want af moderation; exceſs. 
IMMO DEST. a. [in and modeſt. ] 
1. Wanting ſhame; wanting delicacy or 


ehaſtity, | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Unchaſte; impyre. Dryden, 
3. Obſcene. Shakeſpeare, 


VUnreaſonable; exorbitant; arrogant, 
JMMO'DESTY. . [ immoceflie, French.] 
Want of modeſty. Pope. 
To W[MMQLATE. v. a. [immolo, Latin. ] 
To ſacrifice ; to kill in facrifice, Beyl. 

IMMOLA'/TION. /. [ :mmolation, French. ] 
. The act of lacrificing, Brown, 


IMMOPRAL, a. [is and moral.) 


2. A ſacrifice offered. Decay of Pia, 
IMMO/MENT, a. | iz and moment, Leif 
of no importance or value, Slater? 
Wanting 
regard to the laws of natural religion; 20. 
trary to honeſty ; diſhoneſt, - 
IMMORA'LITY, /. [from immoral] if. 
honeſty ; want of virtue; contrariety to 
virtue. Swift, 
IMMO'RTAL. @. | immortalis, Latin. 
1, Exempt from death ; never to die, 
5 Timothy. Abhy, 
2. Nexer ending; perpetual, Shaleh. 
IMMORTA/LITY, . [from immortal.] Ex. 
emption from death; life never to end. 
Corinth, 
To IMMO/RTALIZE, . a. [ immertaliſe 
French. ] To make immortal; to perpe- | 
tuate; to exempt from death, Daria. 
To IMMO/RTALIZE. v. 2. To become 
immortal. Pipe 
IMMO'RTALLY. ad. [from immortal. 
With exemption from death; without end, 
Bentley, 
IMMO'/V ABLE, a. [in and movable. : 
1. Not to be forced from its place, 
Bren, 
2, Not liable to be carried away; real in 
law. Aue 
3. Unſhaken ; unaffected. Dryden 
IMMO/VABLY. ad. | from immwvabl..| li 
na ſtate not to be ſhaken, Atterduy, 
IMMUNITY. . [ immunice, French, ] 
1. Diſcharge from any obligation. Hale, 
2. Privilege; exemption. Hyrmt, 
3. Freedom. Drydzn, 
To IMMU/RE. v. . [in and murus, Latin; 
emmurer, old F 0 To incloſe within 
walls; to conſine; to ſhut up. Mumm, 
IMMURE. /. [from the verb.] A wall; u 
incloſure. Shakeſpeart 
IMMU'SICAL. 3. fin and myfcal.) Unmi- 
fical ; inharmonious. Brews, 
IMMUTABPILITY. /. [ immutabilita; Lat] 
Exemption from change; —_— 
A. 
IMMU'TABLE, a. [inmutabilis, Latin. 
Unchangeable; invariable; 3 
; ry th 
IMMU'TABLY. ad. [from immutable.) Us 
alterably ; invariably ; — 
IMP. ſ. imp, Welſh.] - 
| . ing; progeny 
1. A fon z the offspring; P alf 
7 devil. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny 92, 
To IMP. v. a. [impio, Welſh.] To Jeng 
or enlarge with any thing adſcititious. 
Cleaveland. Saulen 
To IMPA/CT. v. a. [ ingacfus, Latin.) 1 
drive cloſe or hard. fn, 


IMP 11 


A/INT. v. a, * and paint. ] To IMPA'TIENT. a. | impatient, French. ] 


" MP . 
iy 8 va to decorate with colours, Not in 1. Not able to endure ; incapable to bear, 
81 aſe Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
Si ; . i . a 2 
** To [MPAVIR, v. a. [empirer, French. | To 2, Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 
ting mg 4 ne P D 
hs, diminiſh 3 to injure z to make worſe. Pope. 5 ryden, 
on · 1 IMPAVIR, v. u. To be leſfened or worn 3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful 
Dir _ Spenſer. paſſion. Taylor. 
M IMPA'IR. /.. [from the verb.] Diminution ; 4. Eager; ardently deſirous ; not able to 
A ne” Brown. endure delay, : Pope. 
bf IMPAIRMENT. /. [from impair.] Dimi- IMPA'TIENTLY, ad. [from impatient.] 


nution ; injury. Brown. 1. Paſſionately; ardently, Clarendon. 
IMPA/LPABLE. a. [in palpable, Fr. in and 2. Eagerly; with great deſire. 


bet 
5 . t to be perceived by touch. To IMPA/TRONIZE. v. a. [impatroniſer 
1 f alpable.] =o P * Boyle. French; in and printers, 75 to 
a To IMPA/R ADISE. v. a. [imparadiſare; one's ſelf the power of any ſeigniofy, This 
M Italian. ] To put in a ftate reſembling pa- word is not uſual, _ Bacon, 
10 ; . ö Donne. To IMPAWN v. a. [in and fawn.] To 
4 : : IMPA/RITY. . [imparitas, Latin, ] 1mpignorate ; to pawn; to Sive as a pledge 3 
in 1. Inequality ; diſproportion. Bacon. to pledge. Shakeſpeare, 
5. 2. Oddneſs; indiviſibility into equal parts. To IMPE ACH. v. a, [empecher, French.] 
2 ; > Brown, 1, To hinder; to Impede, Dawvies, 
i To IMPA/RK, v. a. [in and park.} To 2. To accuſe by publick authority, Addiſ. 
of incloſe with a park; to ſever from a com- IMPE/ACH. ſ. [from the verb.] Hindrance 
hy mon; let; impediment. Shakeſpeare. 
To IMPA/RT. v. 3. [impartior, Latin. IMPEACHABLE. a. [from impeach. } Ac- 
1. To grant; to give, Dryden. cuſable ; chargeable. Gero. 
WE 2. To communicate. Shakeſpeare. IMPEACHER. |. [from inpeach.] An ac- 
1 IMPA'/RTIAL, a. [ impartial, Fr.] Equi- cuſer; one who brings an accufation againſt 
7 table; free from regard or party; indiffe- another. | Gov. of the T ongue, 
by rent; diſintereſted; equal in diſtribution IMPETACHMENT. F. from impeach. } 


Dryden. 1. Hindrance ; let; impediment ; obſtruc- 


Ja of juſtice ; juſt, ; 

1 IMPARTIA/LITY, f. [impartialite, Fr.] tion, : Spenſer, 
Equitableneſs ; juſtice, Seuth, 2. Publick accuſation ; charge preferred. 

», IMPARTIALLY, ad, [from impartial. ] Sift. 

" Equitably; with indifferent and unbiaſed To IM PEARL. v. a. [in and pearl. ] 


Judgment ; without regard to party or in- 1. To form in reſemblance of pearls. Milt. 
tereſt. | South, 2. To decorate as with pearls. Digby, 
IMPA/RTIBLE. a. [ impartible, Fr.] Com- IMPECCABPLITY, /. | impeccabilite, Fr.] 
| municable ; to be conferred or beſtowed, Exemption from ſin 3 exemption from 
Digby. failure. | Pope. 

IMPA'SSABLE. a, [in and paſſalle.] "Joe IMPE/CCABLE. 2. [ impeccable, French. 
lo to be paſſed; not admitting paſſage z im- Exempt from poſſibility of fin, Hammond, 
1 pervious. 

| IMPASSIBIV/LITY. fe [impaſſibilite, Fr.] hinder; to let; to obſtruct. 

| Exemption from ſuffering. Decay of Piety. Creech, 
. IMPA/SSIBLE. a. { impaſſible, Fr. in and IMPEDIMENT. ſ. { impedimentum, Lat.] 
poſſi, Latin.] Incapable of ſuffering ; ex- Hindrance ; let; impeachment ; obſtruc- 
empt from the agency of external cauſes, tion; oppoſition. Hooker, Taylor. 
Hammond. To IMPE/L. v. a. [ impello, Latin. ] To 
1MPA/SSIBLENESS. ſ. {from inpaſſible.] drive on towards a point; to urge forward; 
Impaſſibility; exemption from pain. to preſs on, Pope. 
Decay of Piety. TMPE*LLENT. {. [impellens, Latin.] An 
IMP A/SSTONED,. a, [ in and paſſion. } Seized impulſive power; a power that drives for- 


with paſſion, Alilton. ward, Glanville, 
IMPA/SSIVE. as [ in and paſſive. ] Exempt To IMPE/ND. v. n. [ impendeo, Latin. ] 'To 
from the agency of external cauſes, Pope, hang over; to be at hand; to preſs nearly, 
IMPA/STED. a. [in and paſte, } Covered as Smalridge, Pope. 
with paſte, Shakeſp-are, TMPE!NDENT. a. [impendens, Latin.] Im- 

IJMPA'TIENCE. /. [ impatience, French, ] minent ; hanging over; preſſing cloſely. 
1. Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under ſuf- Hale. 
fering. Shakeſpeare, IMPENDENCRE. /. [from impendent.] The 

2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſian, ſtate of hanging over; near approach. 
3+ Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs, N 
e 5 PE- 


Raleigh, To IM PE DE. u. a. [impedio, Latin.] To 
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IMP 

JMPENETRABTLITY. ſ. [ inpenetrabilite, 
French. ] 

1. Quality of not being pierceable. 

| | Newton, 
2. Inſuſeeptibility of intellectual imprei- 
fion, * 

THPENETRABLE. e. | impenetrable, Fr.] 
3. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 
any external force. Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance, 

Locke. 

. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4 Not to be affected; not to be moved. 

; Taylor. 

TMPEPNETR ABLY.ad.[ from impererrav/e, ] 

With hardneſs to a degree incapable of im- 
preſſion. Pope. 

IMPE/NITENCE. 2 /. f[ impenitence, Fr. 

IMPENITTENCY. Obduracy ; want of 
xemorſe for crimes ; final difregard of God's 
threatenings or mercy. Rogers. 

THPE/'NITENT. 2. [| impenttert, French; 

n and penitent.] Finally negligent of the 
duty of repentance ; obJurate. 

Hooker, Hammond. 

TMPE/NITENTLY. ad. from in peritent.} 
Obdurately ; without repentance. Hamm. 

JMPE/NNOVUS. 4. {iz and enna, Latin. ] 
Wanting wings. 2 row, 

FMPERATE. a. [impers'zs, Latin. ] Done 
with conſciouſneſs; done by direction of 
the mind. South. Hale. 

IMPERATIVE. 3. [ imperatif, Fr. inipera- 
ns, Latin. ] Commanding z expreſſive 

of command. | Clarke. 

TMPERCE*PTIBLE. @. [ imperceptible, Fr.] 

Not to be difcovered ; not to be perceived, 
Woodtoard. 
TMPERCE/PTIBLENESS. /. | from imper- 
ecftible.] The quality of eluding obſerva- 
wor.  * Hale. 
IMpERCEPTIBLV. ad. [from impercept- 
le.] In a manner not to be perceived. 
Aadiſon. 
JMPE'RFECT. 2. [ imperſectius, Latin. ] 
3. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed ; 
defective. Boyle. Locke. 
2. Frail ; not completely good. 
THPERFE/CTION. , [imperfection, Fr. 
from imperfect.] Defect; failure; fault, 
whether phyf cal or moral. Addiſon. 
TMPE*RFECILY. ad. [| from imer fect.] 
Not completely; not fully; not without 
failure. Stepney. Lache. 
TMPERFORABLE. a. [ i» and foro, Lat.] 
Not to be bored through. 
TMPERFORATE. a. [in and ferforatus, 
Latin. ] Not pierced through; without a 


hole. Sbarp. 
IMPERIAL. a. nperial, French. ] 
1. Royal; polſeſiing royalty. Sha beſp. 


marking ſove- 


2. Betokening royalty. ; ing 
Sbabeſpeare. 


reiguty. 


TMPE'RVIOUSNESS. /. [from inpervis] 


3. Belonging to an emperor or monar 


regal; royal; monarchical, Da, 
IMPERIALIST. {, from imperial.) Q, 
that belongs to an emperor, Kal 


IMPE/RIOUS. a. [imperieux, French, 
1. Commanding; tyrannical ; authgitn. 
tive; haughty ; arrogant; aſſuming wp. 
mand. 8 Toth 
2. Powerful; aſcendant; overbearing, : 
Tr. 
IMPE'RIOUSLY, ad. [from ig 
With arrogance of command; with inf. 
lence of authority. | Cant 
IMPE/R3OUSNESS: / [from imperian,) - 
1. Authority; air of command, gte. 
2. Arrogance of command. Fo 
IMPE/RISHABLE. a. {imperiſſible, P; 
Not to be deftroyed, Df te 
IMPE/RSONAL. a. [inperſonalic, Latin, 

Not varied according to the perſons, 
IMPE/RSONALLY, ad. {from inge d] 

8 2 
According to the manner of an imperſunl 

verb. 

IMPERSUA'SIBLE. 4. in and ferſnafsily, 
Latin.] Not to be moved by periuaſn, 


all 
Hife 


| Decay of Pian. 
IMPF/RTINENCE. 7. [ impertinency 
IMPE/RTINENCY. French, } 


1. That which is of no preſent weieht; 


that which has no relation to the matterin 


hand, Bacon, 
2. Folly; rambling thought, Slab, 
3. Troubleſomeneſs; intruſion, Mum 
4. Trifle ; thing of no value. Eres, 


IMPE'RTINENT. 2. [| impertizent, Fr, in 
and pertinens, Latin. ] 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; 
of no weight, Tillaſn. 
2. Importunate; intrufive ; meddling, 
Pete, 
3. Fooliſh ; trifling. 
IMPE'/RTINENT, /. A trifler ; a medler; 
an intruder, N L' Efirange. 
IMPE'RTINENTLY, ad. | from ip. 
next. J 
1. Without relation to the prefent matter, 
2 Troubleſomely ; othciouſly ; 1ntrulve- 
ly. Suckling, 
IMPE/RVIOUS, 2. [in pers, Latin.) 
x. Unpaſſable; impenetrable. Bryit 
2, Inacceſſible. Perhaps improperly 5 
r. 


The ſtate of not admitting any paſlage- 
IMPERTRA'NSIBILITY. /. [in and 5e. 
tranſeo, Latin. ] Impoflibility to be paſſed 
through, Hah, 
IMPETIVGINOUS. #2 [from impty", Lat.] 
Scurfy ; covered with ſmall ſcabs. _ 
VMPETRABLE. 4. [ impetrabilrs, from + 
ferro, Lat.] Poflible to be obtained. Di 
To VMPETRATE, v. a, in per, Lalo. 


To obtain by intreaty 
— 3127 5 VACPE- 


IMP 


PMUPETRATION. fo [imperratio, Latin.] 

The act of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 
* Taylor. 
. MMPETUO'/SITY. / [from imp etuous.] Vi- 
olence ; fury; vehemence; force. 


Shakeſpeare, Clarendon. 


„ 11(PETUOUS. 4. [ingetucux, Fr. from in- 


. Fetus, Latin, ] | 5 
1. Violent; forcible; fierce. Prior. 
2. Vebement; paſſionate, Rowe. 


5 Mbr'ruousLVY. ad. [from 'impetucrs, ] 
0 Violently; vehemently. Addiſon. 
IMPE'TUCUSNESS., /. [from impetucus.] 
Violence ; fury. Decay of Piety. 
VMPETUS. |. | Latin] Violent tendency 
to any point; violent effort. Bentley. 
IMPIE/'RCEABLE, a. [in and pierce.] Im- 
penetrable; not to be pierced, Spenſer. 
IMPYETY. /. [impictas, Latin. ] 
1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion. Sep. 
2. An act of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of ir- 
religion 
To IMP/GNORATE. v. a, To pawn; to 
pledge. 7 
IMPIGNOR A/ TION, ſ. The act of pawn- 
| ingor putting to pledge. 
To IMPV/NGE. v. u. rike, Latin.] To 
fell againſt; to ſtrike againſt; to claſh 


* with, _ Newton, 
” To IMPPNGUATE, . a. 5 and pinguis, 
5 Latin.] To fatten; to make fat. Bacon. 


PMPIOUS, a. [ impizs, Latin. ] Irreligious; 

vicked ; profane. Forbes, 
LIMPIOUSLY, ad. [from impicus.] Pro- 
| fanely ; wickedly. Granville. 
IMPLACABI/LITY, ſ. [from inplacable.] 
Inexorableneſs ; irreconcilable enmity ; de- 
| termined malice, 

LIMPLA'CABLE, @. [implacatilis, Latin, ] 
Not to be pacified ; inexorable; malicious; 
conſtant in enmity. Addiſon. 

MPLACABLVY. ad. [from implacable.] 
With malice not to be pacified; inexora- 

dly. 3 4 Clarendon. 

To IMPLANT. .. a. I in and plants, Lat.] 

To infix ; to inſert; to place z to engraft. 

Sidney. Ray. Locke, 

LIMPLANT A!/TION, . [ implantation, Fr. 

from inplant.] The act of ſetting or plant=- 

ing. 


ſpecious; not likely to ſeduce or perſuade, 
E : Sæoift. 
PMPLEMENT, fe [implementum, Lat. | 
I. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſup- 
| plies wants, Hooker, 
2. Tool; inftrument of manufacture. Bro. 
. 3. Veſſels of a kitchen. 
IMpLE/TION. . [ imlee, Latin. ] The act 
of filling; the ſtate of being full. Brown, 
WOPLE!X, a, | implexus, Latin,] Intricate ; 
entangled ; complicated, Ipefatery 


LIMPLAUSIBLE. 4. [i and plaufble,] Not 


IMP 


To IMPLICATE, v. a. [implice, Latin.} 
To entangle ; to embarraſs ; to infold. 
Boyle. 
IMPLICA/TION. /. [implicatio, Latin.] 
1. Involution ; entanglement, Bayle. 
2. Inferencg not expreſſed, but tacitly in- 
culcated. Ayiffe. 
IMPLICIT, a, Linplicitus, Latin. ] 
1. Entargled; infolded ; complicated. 


Pope. 
2. Inferred; tacitly compriſed; not ex- 
preſſed. | Smalridgr. 


3. Reſting upon another; connected with 

another over which that whick is connect- 
ed to it has no power. Diaenlas. 
IMPLICITLY, ad. [from implicit.] 

1. By inference compriſed though not ex- 

preſſed. Bentley. 

2. By connexion with ſomething elſe; de- 


pendentiy ; with unreſerved confidence or 


obedience. p Roſrommon. Reger. 
To IMPLOY/RE. wo. 4. { imploro, Latin, ] 
1. To call upon in ſupplication ; to ſolicit. 
| Pope. 
2. To aſe; to beg. Sbaleſpeare. 
IMPLO/RE, /. [from the verb.] The act of 
begging. 1 Spenſer, 
IMPLO'RER, / from implore.] Solicitor. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
IMPLU MED. 4. [ implemis, Latin. ] With= 
cut feathers. | Dick. 
To IMPLY/. v. a. [ implice, Latin, ] 
1. To infold; to cover; to intangle. 
"Lg wc;  Spanſers 
2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence 
or concomitant, 


| Dryden. 
To IM POISON. . 4. Jem poiſoner, mn. 


1. To corrupt with poiſon, _-- Shakeſpeare. 
2. Fo kill with. poiſon, Shakeſpeare. 


IMPO/LARILY. ad. [in and polar.] Not 
according to the direction of the poles, 
IMPOLI'FICAL. 2 a. | in and politich. F 
IMPO/LITICK. S Imprudent ; indiſcreet z 
void of art or forecaſt, Hooker. 
ITMPOLFTICALLY, 2 ad. [in and politi- 
1TMPO'LITICELY, cal. Without art 
or forecaſt. 
IMPO'NDEROUS. a, {in and panderous.] 
Void of perceptible weight. Brown, 
IMPOROV/SITY, fo [in and porous.] Ab- 
ſence of interſtices ; compactneſs ; cloſe- 
nels, 5 N Bacon. 
IMPO/ROUS. a, [in and porous. ] Free from 
pores ; free from vacuities or interſtices. 
| Browns 
To IMPO'RT. v. . | itiperto, Latin. 
1. To carry into any country from abroad. 
| Pepes 
2. To imply ; toinfer, Heooker. Bacon. 
3. To produce in conſequence,” Sbaleſp. 


4. [ Imperter, French. ] To be of moment. 

g | | | Dryden. 
IMPQ@/RT, / {from the verb. 

5 | FO Import- 
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IMP 


x. Importance; moment; conſequence. 


2> Tendency, 
3. Any thing imported from abroad. 


IMPO/RT ABLE. 2. [in and portable. ] Un- 

ſopportable; not to be endured, Spenſer. 
IMPO'RTANCE. /. [ French. ] 

1. Thing imported or implied. Shakeſp, 

2. Matter; ſubject. Shakeſpeare, 

3. Conſequence ; moment. Shakeſp, 

4. Importunity. Shakeſpeare, 


IMPORTANT. &. [ important, French. ] 
r. Momentous ; weighty ; of great conſe- 
quence. 


2. Momentous ; forcible ; of great effica- 
cy. Spenſer. 
3. Importunate. Shakeſpeare. 


IMPORTA'TION, /. [from imperr.] The 
act or practice of importing, or bringing 
into a country from abroad. Addiſon. 

IMPO/RTER. /. [from import.] One that 
brings in from abroad. Swift, 

IMPORT LESS. 2. | from import.] Of no 
moment or conſequence. Shakeſpeare. 


IMPO/RTUNATE. 2. [imporrunus, Latin. ] 


Unſeaſonable and inceſſant in iolicitations; 
not to be repulſed. _  Smalridge, 
IMPO/R TUNATELY, ad. [| from importu- 


nate.] With inceſſant ſolicitation ; perti- 


Duppa. 


nac iouſſy. 


IMPO/RTUNATENESS. / [from in per- 


tunate.] Tneeffant ſolicitation. Sidney. 
To IMPOR TUNE. v. 4. e eee. Lat.] 
To teize; to harraſs with flight vexation 
perpetually recurring; to moleſt. Swift. 
IMpOR TUNE. a. { importunus, Latin.] 
1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by 
frequency. Bacon. 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. Hammond. 
3. Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or hap- 
pening at a wrong time. Milton. 
IMPORTU/NELY. ad. {from impertune.] 
x. Troubleſomely ; inceffantly, Spenſer. 
2, Unſeaſonably ; improperly. Sanderſon. 
IMPORTUY/NITY. /. [ importunitas, Lat.] 
Inceſſant ſolicitation, Nuolles. 
To IMO/SE. v. a. | impoſer, French. 
1. To lay on as a burthen or penalty, SBI. 


2. To enjoin as a duty or law. Waller. 
3. To fix on; to impute to. Breton. 
4. Ta obtrude fallaciouſly, Dryden. 


5: To Iuros E en. To put a cheat on; to 

eceive. Locke, 
6. 7 printers.] To put the pages 
on the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order 
to carry the forms to preſs. 

IMPOVSE: /. {from the verb.] Command; 
injunction. Shakeſpeare. 


 IMPO'SEABLE. 2. [from impeſe.] To be 


laid as obtigatory on any body. Hammond, 
IMPOY/SER. ſ. from impeſe.] One who en- 
joins. Walton. 
IMPOSLTION. /. poſition, French. ] 
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IMPOSSIBULITY. /. [inpoſibilie, Fr. 


Wotton, Irene. . 


IMP 


7, The act of laying any thing on another 
; Ha ond. 
2. The act of giving a note of adindion. | 
2 2 c 

3+ Injunction of any thing as a law or Fay 

; Shakeſpeare, 

4. Conſtraint ; oppreſſion, Mattl. 


5. Cheat; fallacy; impoſture. 
IMPO/YSSIBLE. a. [ impe//ible, Fr.] Not to 

be done; not to be attained ; Impracticable. 
Walt, 


1. InipraQticability ; the ſtate of being not 
feaſible, Whitgifte, Rogers 
2. That which cannot be done. Covly, 

VMPOST. /. Ilie, French.] A tax; a 
toll ; cuſtom paid. Bacer, 

IM POSTS. ſ. [ impefte, French. ] In archi. 
tecture, that part of a pillar, in vaults auf 
arches, on which the weight of the whole 
building lieth. Ainſworth, 

To IMPO/STHUMATE. v. 2. {from in- 
Peſtbume.] To form an abſceſs; to gather; 
to form a cyſt or bag containing matter. 

Ar butbrct, 

To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. 4. To afflid 
with an impoſthume. Decay of Pic. 

IMPOSTHUMA/TION. ſ. [from impoſba- 
mate, ] The act of forming an impoſthumej 
the ſtate in which an impoſthume is formet, 

Bacth, 

IMPO'STHUME. ſ. A collection of u- 
rulent matter in a bag or cyſt, Harty, 

IMPO'STOR,. /. [ impefteur, French, ] One 
who cheats by a fictitious character. South, 

IMPO/STURE. /. | impeſura, Lat.] 2 

cath 
F TENCE, 8 ; 

9 5 . Timpotentia, Latin,] 
1. Want of power; inability; imbecility; 
weakneſs, Herti. 
2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. 

Incapacĩty of propagation. e 

IMPO/TENT. 2. | iniporens, Latin,] 

1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wa- 
iog power. | Halen 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe, $hatps 
3. Without power of reſtraint. Dudu. 

4. Without power of propagation. Tall, 

VMPOTENTLY. ad, | from input.] 
Without power. : Popes 

To IMPO/ UND. v. 4. [in and pound.] | 

1. To incloſe as in a pound; to ſhot lf 
to confine, B 
2. To ſhnt vp in a pinfold. Dq 

IMPRA/CTICABLE. 6. ſinprofticably fi 

1. Not to be performed; unfeafible; 7 
poſſible: „ : 
2. Untractable; unmanageable. W ö 

IMPRA/CTICABLENESS, / [iron 4 
pratiicable,] Impoſſibility. 25 

To /MPRECATE. v. 4. inprecor, f 
To call for evil upen kimſelf or t 
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NMPRECA!TION, /. [ imprecatio,” Latin.) 


Curle ; prayer by which any evil is wiſhed, 
King Charles, 


TMPRECATORY. a. [from imprecate.] 


Containing wiſhes of evil. 

To IMPRE/GN, . a. [in and pregn, Lat.] 
To fill with young; to fill with any mat- 
ter or quality. DL 

IMPRE/GNABLE, a. imprenable, French, ] 
7, Not to be ſtormed; not to be taken, 

h Sandys. 
2, Unſhaken 3 unmoved ; unaffected. 
South. 

IMPRE/GNABLY. ad. [from impregnable. ] 
In ſuch a manner as to defy force or hoſti- 
lity. | Sandys. 

To IMPRE/GNATE. v. a. [in and prægno, 
Latin 
1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 


Dryden. 
2. ¶Inpregner, French. ] To fill; to ſatu- 
rate. Decay of Piety. 


IMPREGN A/TION., ſ. [from impregnate. ] 
1. The act of making prolifick ; fecunda- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. That with which any thing is impreg- 
nated. | erham, 
3. Saturation, Ainſevorth, 

IMPREJU/DICATE. 4. in, pre, and judi- 
, Latin.] Unprejudiced ; not prepoſſeſ- 
ſed ; impartial. Browvn. 

IMPREPARA/TION: /. [in and preparati- 
en.] Unpreparedneſs; want of preparation. 

* Hooker, 

To IMPRE/SS,qp. a. [impreſſom, Latin, ] 

1. To print by preſſure ; to ſtamp. 
Denham, 

Watts. 

Clarendon, 


2. To fix deep. 

4. To force into ſervice, 
IMPRE/SS. .. from the verb.] 

1. Mark made by preſſure. Moodevard. 

2. Effects upon another ſubſtance. Clanv. 


3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. South. 
4. Device; motto. Milton. 


5. Act of forcing any into ſervice. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
IMPRE/SSION. / [ ?mpreſſio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of preſſing one body upon ano- 

ther. | Was Locke, 
2. Mark made by preſſure 3 ſtamp. 
Shale peare. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. Swift. 
4. Operation ; influence. Clarendon, 
5- Edition; number printed at once; one 
courſe of printing. Dryden. 
6, Effect of an attack. Wotton. 


| IMPRE'SSIBLE. a, [in and pręſſum, Lat.] 


What may be imprefii 
| | preſſed. Acorn, 
IMPRE'SSURE. /. [from impreſs. ] The 
mark made by preſſure; the dent; the im- 
preſſion, Shakeſpeare, 


| To IMPRY/NT, », a. imprimer, French, ] 


Vor, I. 


Milton. 


I'M P- 


t. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. 
| South. 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe 
of types. A | 
3. To fix on the mind or memory. Lecte. 
To IMPRYSON. v. a. | emprifonner, Fr. in 
and priſon.] To ſhut up; to confine ; to 
keep from liberty. Donne, 
IMPRUVSONMENT, ſ. [empriſonnement, Fr.] 
Confinement ; clauſure ; ſtate of being ſhut 
in priſon. . | Watts. 
IMPROBABTVLITY. /. [from improbable. ] 
Unlikelihood ; difficulty to be believed. 
Hammond, 
IMPRO'BABLE, a. [imprebable, French. J 
Unlikely ; incredible, Addiſon. 
IMPRO/BABLY. ad. {from improbable.] 
1. Without likelihood, 
2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſo- 
lete. Boyle. 
To IMPRO/BATE, v. a, [:n and probo, La- 
tin. ] Not to approve. Ainſworth; 
IMPROBA/TION. . [7mprobatio, Latin. ] 
Act of difallowing. Ainſcworth. 
IMPRO/BITY. /. [ improbitas, Lat.] Want 
of honeſty ; diſhoneſty ; baſeneſs. Hooker. 
To IMPROLVFICATE, wv. a. [in and pro- 
lifick,] To impregnate ; to fecundate. 
IM Browne. 
IMPRO/PER. a. [ impropre, Fr. improprius, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified. Burnet. 
2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 
Arbuthnet. 
Not juſt ; not accurate. Dryden. 
IMPRO'PERLY. ad. [from improper. ] 
1. Not fitly ; incongruouſly. 
2. Not juſtly ; not accurately. Dryden. 
To IM PRO PRIATE. v. a. [| in and proprius, 
Latin.] : | 
1. To convert to private uſe; to ſeize: to 
himſelf, Bacon. 
2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church in- 
to the hands of laicks, Spelman. 
IMPROPRIA/TION, /. [from impropriate.] 
An impropriation is properly ſo called when 
the church land is in the hands of a lay- 
man; and an appropriation is when it is 
in the hands of a biſhop, college, or religi- 
ous houſe, | Ayliſſe. 
IMPROPRIA/TOR, -/. [from imprepriate. | 
A layman that has the poſſeſſion of the 
lands of the church. Ay: ge. 
IMPROPRPETY. /. [from improprius, Lat,] 
Unfitneſs ;* unſuitableneſs ; inaccuracy 
want of juſtneſs. Brown, Swift. 
IMPRO/SPEROUS. a. [in and profperors.] 
Unhappy ; unfortunate ; not ſucceſsful. ' 
Hammeond. 
IMPRO/SPEROUSLY, ad. from impreſpe- 
rous.] Unharpily ; unſucceſsfully ; with 
ill fortune, Boyle, 
3 R IMPRO V- 
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IMPRO/VABLE. a. [ from improve. } Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a good to a 
be tier ſtate. 7 Greco. 
IMPROVABLENESS. ſ. [from improv- 
able.] Capableneſs of being made better. 
IMPRO VABLY. ad. [from imprevable.] 
In a manner that admits of melioration. 
To IMPROY'VE. v. a. [in and provus, Quaſi 
probum facere. ] 
2. To advance any thing nearer to perfec- 
tion ; to raiſe from good to better. Pope. 
2. To diſprove. Whitgifte, 
To IMPROY/VE. 2. ». To advance in good- 
nels, Atrerbury. 
IMPRO T VEMENT. / [from improve. ] 


1. Melioration; advancement from good 


to better. | Tillofes. 
2. Act of improving. Addiſon. 
3. Progreſs from good to better. Add:/or. 
4. Inſtruction ; edification. Saut h. 
5. Effect of melioration. South, 


IM PROC VER. . ¶ from improve. ] 


1. One that makes himſelf or any thing 
elſe better. Clarendan. Pepe. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. Mortimer. 
IMPROVI/DED. 3. f zzprovijus, Latin, ] 
Unforeſeen; unexpected; unprovided a- 


eainſt, Spenſer. 


IMPRO/VIDENCE. , [from irt. 
Want of forethought 53 want of caution. 
| | Hale. 

IMPRO/VIDENT, 2. [improvidus, Latin, ] 


Wanting forecaft ; wanting care to pro- 


vide. Clarendon. 


 IMPRO'VIDENTLY. * ad. { from improvi-- 


dent.] Without forethought 3 without 


care. Donne. 
IMPROVTSION. f. | in and prowiſficn. ] 
Want of forethought. Brown, 


IMPRU/DENCE. . [ impruderce, French; 
imprudentia, Latin. ] Want of prudence ; 
indiſcretion; negligence ; inattention to 
intereſt. 1 

IMPRU/DENT. 2. [ imprudent, Fr. impru- 
dens, Latin] Wanting prudence ; inju- 
dicious ; indiſcreet ; negligent. Tillacſon. 

VMPUDENCE. 2 .. {inpudence, Fr, impu- 

"I'MPUDENCY. S dentia, Lat.] Shameleſſ- 
neſs; immodeſty. Sbaleſp. K. Charles, 

IMPUDENT, 2. [ impudent, Fr. impudens, 
Latin. ] Shameleſs; wanting modefty. 

Dryden, 

FMPUDENTLY. ad. | from impudent. |] 
Shameleſly; without modeſty, Sandys. 

To IMPU”/GN. 2. a. | impugner, Fr. im- 
gugno, Lat.] To attack; to aſſault. 

South. 

IMPU/GNER. /. [from impugn.] One that 
attacks or invades, 

INPUT SSANCE. /. { French. } Impo- 
tence 3 inability ; weakneſs ; feebleneſs. 
| 3 285 Hacon. 


VMPULESE. /. [impulſus, Latin.] 
1. Communicated force; the effect of «+ 
body acting upon another. Seuth] 
2. Influence acting upon the mind; wal 
tive; idea. Lore , 
3. Hoſtile impreſſion, a 

IMPUPLSION. /. | impuſion, Fr.] 
r. The agency of body in motion upon 


Prix, 


body, Rand 
2. Influence operating upon the mind. IN 

Millan. 

IMPU'LSIVE. a. | impai/if, Fr.] Haig 
the power of impulſe; moving; impel | 
lent. Hull. 
TMPUY/NITY. * [ impunite, Fr.] Freedom | 
from puniſhment ;! exemption from puniſk- | 
ment. ; Davin, IN 
IMPU'RE a. [impurus, Latin,] | 
t. Contrary to ſanctity ; unhaliowed; un | 
holy. Dore. | 
2. Unchaſte. Addis. N 
3. Feculent; foul with extrancous mix- | 

tures ; drofly, 

IMPU/RELY, ad. [from impure,] With IN 
1mpurity. | ] 

IMPU*RENESS. 2 /. [ impreritas, Lat, from 
IMPU/RITY. F impure. | IN 
1. Want of ſanctity; want of holineſ:, 
2. Act of unchaſtity. Atterbary, 
- Feculent admixture, Arbutbrtt. IN 
To IMPU/RPLE. v. a. | empourprer, Ft, 
from purple, ] To make red; to colours IN 
with purple. Mitten, e 
IMPU/TABLE. a. from inpute.] IN 
I. Chargeable upon any one. oth f 
2. Accuſable ; chargeable with a fault, IN. 
Avlifts 10 
I MPV“ TABLENESS. ſ. [from inputabis IN. 
The quality of being imputable, Nori, v 
IMPUTA/TION. /. [impuratior, Fr. from IN, 
in pute. 1 
1. Attribution of any thing: generally « IN, 
ill. Dr, 2 L 
2. Sometimes of good. Shateſptort ti 
Adin, IN. 


3. Cenſure; reproach. | 
4. Hint; reflection. Shake pear L 
IMPUTA/TIVE. a. [from inputc.] THR IN: 
which may impute. Ain cui. I. 


To IMU TE. v. a. [ imputer, Fr. int I 
Latin. ] 
1. To charge upon; to attribute: Pele“ 2 
ally ill; ſometimes good. Tenpi = 


2. To reckon to one what does not p'” 
perly belong to him. 0 5 
IMPU'TER. /. | from impute.] He that u-. : 
putes. N 3 
IN. prep [in, Latin.] "dd 2 
1. Noting the place where an) thing 5 £ = 
preſent. Faifih N. 

: - at an time, | 4 

2. Neting the ſtate preſent nr” IN, 
1 2 N 8 Lick 
3. Noting the time. R Not 


INA 


4 Noting power. Spenſer. 
5, Noting proportion: Swift, 
6, Concerning. Locke. 
5. For the ſake, A ſolemn phraſe. 


Dryden. 
$, Noting cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 
. In that, Becauſe, Shakeſpeare. 


10. In as much, Since; ſeeing that, 


' Hocker, 
N. ad, 

1. Within ſome place; not out, Seuth, 
2. Engaged to any affair. Daniel. 
3. Placed in ſome ſtate. F Pope, 
4. Noting entrance. Weisdwward, 
5+ Into any place. Collier. 
6, Cloſe; home. Tatler, 


IN has commonly in compoſition a negative 
or privative ſenſe. In before r 1s changed 
into r; before / into J; and into m before 
ſome other conſonants. | 
INABVLITY. ſ. [in and ability.] Impu- 
ifance ; impotence z. want of power. 
Hooker, 
INY/BSTINENCE. ſ. [in and abſftinence.] 
Intemperance 3 want of power to abſtain, 
Milton. 
INACCE/SSIBLE. a. | inacceſſible, Fr. is and 
acceſſible. } Not to be reached; not to be 
approached, Ray. 
INA'TCURACY, ſ. | from inaccurate.] 
Want of exactneſs. 
INA/CCURATE. a. [in and accurate.] Not 
exact; not accurate, 
INA'CTION. /. [ inaction, Fr.] Ceſſation 
from labour; forbearance of labour. Pope, 
INA'/CTIVE. a. Not buſy ; not diligent ; 
idle; indolent ; ſluggiſh. 
INA'CTIVELY. ad, [ from ina&ive, ] Idly; 


without labour; ſluggiſhly. Locke, 
INACTUVITY. / [in and activity.] Idle- 
neſs ; reſt ; fluggiſhneſs. Rogers. 


INA/DEQUATE., a. [in and adeguaius, 
Latin, ] Not equal to the purpoſe ; defec- 
tive. ; Lacle. 
INA/DEQUATELY. ad. [from inadeguate.] 
Defectively; not completely. Beyle. 
INADVERTENCE. fe inadvertance, 
INADVE'RTENCY. & French. ] 
1. Careleſſneſs; negligence ; inattention. 
South, 
2. Act or effect of negligence. . 
: Government of the Tongue. 
| INADVE/RTENT. 4. fin and advertens, 
Latin.] Negligent ; careleſs. 
| 1 LY, ad. ¶ from inadwer- 
. .] Carelefly; negligently. Cariſſa. 
INA/LIENABLE, a. "fon and . 
a, hat cannot be alienated. 
INALIME/NTAL, a. [in and alimental. 
Aftording no nouriſhment, Bacon. 
INAMI SSIBLE, a, [inamiſſible, French. ] 
F Not to be loſt, Hamme nd. 


IN A 


INA'NE, a. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 
| Lecke, 
To INA/NIMATE. wv. a. [in and animo, 
Latin] To animate z to quicken, Donne. 
INA/NIMATE, 2 a. | inanimatus, Latin.] 
INA'NIMATED. $ Void of life; without 
animation. Bacon. Bentley, Pope. 
IN ANI/TION. /. [inanition, Fr.] Emptineſs 
of body; want of fulneſs in the veſlels of 
the animal. Arbuthnot, 
INA'NITY, /. [from inanis, Latin. ] Emp- 
tineſs ; void ſpace, ' Digby. 
INA/PPETENCY, ſ. | in and appetentia, 
Latin. }] Want of ſtomach or eppetite. 
IN A/PPLICABLE. a. [in and apf licable.] 
Not to be put to a particular uſe. 
INAPPLIC ACTION. ſ. [inafpplication, Fr.] 
Indolence ; negligence. | 
INA'RABLE. 4. ſin and are, Latin, ] Not 
capable of tillage, Die. 
To INA/RCH, v. a. [in and arch, ] Tnarch- 
ing is a method of grafting, called grafting 
by approach, This method of grafting is 
uſ-d when the flock and the tree may be 
joined: take the branch you would inarcb, 
and, having fitted it to that part of the 
ſtack where you intend to join it, pare away 
the rind and wood on one fide about three 
inches in length : after the ſame manner 
cut the ſtock or branch in the place where 
the graft is to be united, fo that they may 
join equally together that the ſap may meet: 
then cut a little tongue upwards in the 
graft, and make a notch in the ſtock to 
admit it; fo that, when they are join- 
ed, the tongue will prevent their flip- 
ping. In this manner they are to remain 


about four months, in which time they 


will be ſufficiently united. The operation 
is always performed in April or May, and 
is commonly practiſed upon oranges, myr- 
tles, jaſmines, walnuts, firs, and pines. 
a Miller. 
INARTVCULATE. a. [inarticule, Fr, in 
and articulate. ] Not uttered with diſtinct- 
neſs like that of the ſyllables of human 
ſpeech, Dryden, 
INARTV/CULATELY, ad. from jnarticu- 
late. } Not diſtinctly. 
INARTVCULATENESS .. [from inarticu- 
late.) Confuſion of ſounds ; want of diſ- 
tinctneſs in pronouncing. 
INARTIFVCIAL. ad. [in and artificial. ] 
Contrary to art. Decay Piety, 
INARTIFV/CIALLY. ad. { from inartificial:] 
Without art; in a manner contrary to the 
rules of art. Collier. 
INATTE/NTION, ſ. [inattertion, French, ] 
Diſregard ; negligence ; neglect. Ropers, 
INATTENTIVE. a.' | in and atten- 
tive.] Careleſs ; negligent ; regardleſs. 
: arts. 
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IN AU/DIBLE. 2. [iz and audible.] Not to 
be heard; void ot ſound. 
To INAU/GUR ATE, v. 3. [ inauguro, Lat.] 
To conſecrate ; to inveſt with a new office 
by ſolemn rites. Wotton, 
INAUGURA'TION. ſ. f inauguration, Fr. 
inauguro, Latin.] Inveſtiture by folemn 
rites, Hemel. 
INAURA”TION. ſ. [inauro, Latin. ] The 
act of gilding or covering with gold. 
Arbuthnot. 
INAUSPICIQUS. 2. ſin and auſpicious. ] 
Jll-omened ; unlucky ; unfortunate, 
Crafbaw, 
IN BEING. /. [in and being.]  Inherence ; 
inſeparableneis. Watts. 
I'NBORN. a. [in and Bern.] Innate; im- 
planted by nature. Dryden. 
INBRE'ATHED. 3. [in and breatb.] In- 
ſpired ; infuſed by inſpiration. Milton. 
I'NBRED. 2. [in and &red.] Produced 
within; hatched or generated within. 
Milton, 
To INCA/GE. v. 3. [in and cage, ] To 
coop up; to ſhut up; to confine in a cage, 
or any narrow ſpace. I bakeſpeare. 
INCALE*SCENCE. 2 /. [ incaleſcs, Latin. ] 
INCALE/SCENCY, S The fiate of growing 
warm; warmth ; incipient heat. Ray. 
INCANTA/TION, /. [:ncantation, F rench. 
Enchantment. Raleigh, 
INCA/NTATORY. a, | from incanto, Lat.] 
Dealing by enchantment; magical. | 
Brown. 
To INCA/NTON. v. . [in and cantor.] 
To unite to a canton or ſcparate commu- 
Addiſon. 
. [from incapable.] 
Inabwlity natural; 
Sackling. 


nity. 
INCAPABUVLITY. 
INCA'PABLENESS. 

diſqualification legal. 
INCA'PABLE. a. [ incapable, Fr.] 

1. Wanting power; wanting underſtand- 

ing; unable to comprehend, learn, or un- 


derſtand. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Not able to receive any thing. 
| | Clarendon. 
3. Unable; not equal to any thing. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Diſqualified by law. Swift. 
INCAPA/CIOUS. 2. ſin and capacious.] 
Narrow; of ſmall content. Burnet, 
INCAPA'/CIOUSNESS, /. [from incapaci- 
ous. ] Narrowneſs ; want of containing 
ſpace, 
To INCAPA/CITATE, v. 3. [in and capa- 
citate.] : 
1. To diſable; to weaken. Clariſſa. 
2. To diſqualify. | Arbuthnot, 
INCAPA'CITY. . [;ncapacite, Fr.] In- 
ability; want of natural power; want of 
power of body; want of comprehenſi veneſs 
of mind. Arbutbnot. 


S bateſpeare, 


INC 
To INCA“ RCERATE. v. 4. L incares 
Latin.] To impriſon; to confine, * 
| Harvey. 
INCARCERATTION. ſ. from ert 
Impriſonment; confinement. ; 
To INCA/RN. . 4. [incerno, Latin,] To 
cover with fleſh. Wiſemar, 
To INCA/RN, v. 2. To breed fleſh, 
Wiſeman, 
To INCA/RNADINE. v. a. [ incarnading, 
pale red, Jtalian.] To dye red. This word 
I find only once. Shakeſpeare, 
To INCA'/RNATE. v. a. [ incarnr, Fr.] 
To cloath with fleſh ; to embody with fie, 
| Milt, 
INCA'RNATE. partic. a. [ incarnat, Fr. 
Cloathed with fleſh ; embodied in fleſh, 
| Sard:rſon, 
INCARNA'TION. /. [ incarnation, Fr.] 
1. The act of aſſuming body, Taylar, 
2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh,  J'ſemar, 
INCA'/RNATIVE. ſ. [ incernatif, Fr.] | 
medicine that generates fleſh. /i enas. 
To INCASE. v. a. [in and caſe.] To co- 
ver; to incloſe; to inwrap. Pepe. 
INCAU7TIOUS. a. [in and cautious.] Un- 
wary ; negligent ; heedleſs. Kal, 
INCAU/TIQUSLY. ad, [from incautinu,] 
Unwarily ; heedlefly ; negligently, 
Arbuthnt, 
INCE'NDIARY, ſ. [ incendiariu:, from inte- 
do, Latin, ] Z 
1, One who' ſets houſes or towns on fire 
in malice or for robbery, | 
2. One who inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels. King Charles. Beg. 
INCENSE. ſ. [incenſum, Latin; ens, 
French. ] Pertumes exhalcd by fire in bo- 
nour of ſome god or goddeſs, Pri, 
To INCE/NSE, v. a. | incenſus, Latin.] To 
enkindle to rage; to inflame with anger; 
to enrage; to provoke ; to exaſperate, | 
Milton, Dijcis, 
INCE/NSEMENT, /. [from incenſe] Rag; 
heat ; fury, S bait pear, 
INCE'/NSION, ſ. [incenfio, Latin.) The 
act of kineling ; the ſtate of being l fre 
All. 
INCE/NSOR. /. Latin. ] A Kindler of ws 
er; an inflamer of paſſions, Haug. 
INCE/NSORY. /. | from incenſe. Tie 
veſſel in which incenſe is burnt and ofe. 
ed. ; Arcon ih, 
INCE/NTIVE. {. | incentivum, Latin] 
7. That which kindles. Xig cus 
2. That which provokes ; that which ele 
courages; incitement; motive; © 
ragement; ſpur. K 
INCENTIVE. a. Inciting; encout'y 
| Decay of 6 gh 
> 7 7 £210 
INCE'PTION, /. [jnceptio, Latin. TE. 


ning, c 


INC 


NCE/PTIVE, a. [ inceptivus, Latin.] No- 
ting beginning. „ 

INCE/PTOR. ſ. ¶Latin.] A beginner; one 
who is in his rudiments. 

INCERA!TION, ſ. [incero, Latin.] The 
act of covering with wax. 

INCE/RTITUDE. ſ. [incertitude, Fr. in- 
certitudo, Lat.] Uncertainty; doubtful- 
neſs. 

INCE/SSANT, a, [in and cefſans, Latin, ] 
Unceaſing; unintermitted ; continual ; un- 
interrupted, Pope. 

INCE'SSANTLY; ad, [ from inceſſant. ] 
Without intermiſſion 3 continually. 

Addiſon, 

INCEST. ſ. [incefte, French; inceſium, La- 
tin.] Unnatural and criminal conjunction 
of perſons within degrees prohibited, 
| Shakeſpeare, 

INCE/STUOUS. @. | inceſtueux, French. 
Guilty of inceſt ; guilty of unnatural coba- 
bitation. South, 

INCE/STUOUSLY. ad. [from inceftuous. | 
With unnatural love. Dryden, 

INCH. /. [1nce, Saxon; uncia, Latin, } 

1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; the 
twelfth part of a foot. Holder, 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity, 


Deanne, 

3. A nice point of time. Shakeſpeare, 
To INCH, v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To drive by inches. Dryden. 


2. To deal out by inches; to give ſparingly. 

X Ainſworth, 

To INCH. v. „. To advance or retire a 
little at a time, 

VNCHED. a. [with a word of number before 


it.] Containing inches in length or breadth, 


Shakeſpeare. 
INCHIPIN. /. Some of the inſide of a 
deer, Ainſævartb. 


INCHMEAL, ſ. [inch and meal.] A piece 
an inch long. Shakeſpeare, 
To VNCHOATE. v. a. [ inchoo, Latin, ] 
To begin ; to commence. Raleigh, 
INCHOA/TION. g. [inchoatus, Lat.] In- 
ception; beginning. Hale. 


INCHOATIVE. a. [ inchoativus, Latin. In- 


ceptive; noting inchoation or beginning. 
To IN CL DE. v. a. [from incido, to cut, 


INC 
I'NCIDENT. a. [ incident, French; incidents, 
Latin. | | f 
1. ct, fortuitous 3 occaſional 3 hap- 
pening accidentally ; failing in beſide the 
main deſign, Watts. 
2. Happening; apt to happen. South. 
I'NCIDENT, /. ¶ incident, Fr.] Something 
happening beſide the main deſign; caſualty. 
Dryden. 
INCIDE/NTAL, a. Incident; caſual; hap- 
pening by chance, Milton. 
INCIDE'NTAELY. ad. [from incidental. ] 
Beſide the main deſign 5 occaſionally. 
Sanderſon. 
I'NCIDENTLY, ad. [| from incident, ] Oc- 
caſionally; by the bye; by the way, 
Bacon, 
To INCUNERATE. v. 4. [in and cineres, 
Latin.} To burn to aſhes, Harvey. 
INCI/NERATION. . [incineration, Fr.] 
The act of burning any thing to aſhes. 
; : A Boyle. 
INCIRCUMSPE/CTION, ſ. [in and cir- 
cumſpection.] Want of caution; want of 
heed. Brun. 
INCI SED. a, ſinciſus, Latin.] Cut; made 
by cutting. ä Wiſeman, 
INCUSION, /. [incifon, Fr.] 
1. A cut; 2 wound made with a ſharp in- 
ſtrument. Soutb. 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. 
Bacon, 
INCISIVE, a. f[incifsf, Fr. from inciſus, 
Latin. ] Having the quality of cutting or 
dividing. Boyle. 
INCISOR, F. | incifor, Latin, J Cutter; 
tooth in the forepart of the mouth. 
INCVSORY. @, [inciſoire, French, ] Hay- 
ing the quality of cutting. 
INCI/SURE, /. [inciſura, Latin, ] A cut; 
an aperture, Derbam. 
INCITA/TION. ſ. [ incitatio, Latin, ] In- 
citement ; incentive ; motive; impulſe. 
y Brown, 
To INCI TE. v. a. [incito, Lat.] To ftir 
up ; to puſh forward in a purpole; to ani- 
mate; to ſpur; to urge on. Swift. 
INCI/TEMENT,. /. [from incite. ] Motive; 
incentive z impulſe ; inciting power, 
Milton, 
INCYVIL. a, [ incivil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed. 


Latin, ] Medicines incide which conſiſt of INCIVPLITY. / [:incivilite, Fr.] 


pointed and ſharp particles; by which the 


particles of other bodies are divided. 


Quincy. 
i NCIDENCE. . | incids, to fall, Latin; 
FNCIDENCY. & incidence, F rench, ] 


1. The direction with which one body 
itrikes upon another; and the angle made 
by that line, and the plane ſtruck upon, is 
called the angle of incidence, Quincy. 
2. Incidens, Latin. ] Accident; hap ; 
ealualty, : Shakeſpeare, 


1. Want of courteſy ; rudeneſs, Tillotſon, 
2. Act of rudeneſs. Taylor. 
INCLE'MENCY. g. [inclementia, Latin.] 
Unmercifulneſs ; cruelty; ſeverity; harſh- 
neſs; roughnels, Dryden, 
INCLE'MENT, 4. [in and clemens, Latin. ] 
Unmerciful; unpitying ; void of tender- 
neſs ; harſh, | Milton. 
INCLI/NABLE. a. [inclinabilis, Latin. ] 
T1, Having a propenſion of will; favour- 
ably diſpoſed; willing. Hooker. 
0 2. Having 
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INC 

2. Having a tendency. Bentley. 

INCLINA'TION. /. [inclinaiſon, Fr. inclina- 
tio, Lat. ] 

1. Tendency towards any point, Neroten. 
2. Natural aptneſs. Addiſon. 
3. Propenfion of mind; favourable diſpo- 
fition. Clarendon, 
4. Love; affection. | Dryden. 

« Diſpoſition of mind. Shakeſpeare. 
8. The tendency of the magnetical needls 
"to the Eaſt or Weſt. 
7. [In pharmacy.] The act by which a 
clear liquor is poured off by only ſtooping 
the veſſel. zincy. 

INCLYNATORY. 2. from incline.] Hav- 

ing a quality of inclining to one or other. 
Brown, 

INCLINATORILY. ad. from inclinatory. ] 
Obliquely ; with inclination to one fide or 
the other. _ Brown. 

To INCLINE. v. n. [ inclino, Lat.] 

1. To bend; to lean; to tend towards any 


part. Roxwve, 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel 
deſire beginning. Shakeſpeare. 


To INCLINE. v. a. 
1. To give a tendency or direction to any 


place or ſtate. Milton. 
2. To turn the deſire towards any thing. 
3. To bend; to incurvate. Dryden. 


To INCLFP. v. 4. [in and clip.] To graſp; 
to incloſe; to ſurround, Shazeſpeare. 
To INCLOV/ISTER. v. 3. [in and cloifter.] 
To ſhut up in a cloĩſter. 
To INCLO/UD. . a. in and claud.] To 
darken ; to obſcure. Shakeſpeare. 
To INCLU?DE. v. a, ¶includo, Latin. ] 
1. To incloſe ; to ſhut. 
2. To compriſe ; to comprehend. Bacon. 
INCLUSIVE. a. | incluff, French, ] 
1. Inclofing ; encircling. Stateſpeare. 
2. Comprehended in the ſum or number. 
Sift, 


" INCLU*SIVELY. ad. [ from inc/ufie. ] The 


thing mentioned reckoned into the account, 

| Holder. 

INCOA/GULABLE. 2. [in and ccagulable. ] 

Incapable of concretion. 

INCOEXVFSTENCE. /. [i- and coexiftence. ] 
The quality of not exiſting together. 

Locke, 

INCO/G. ad. | corrupted by mutilation from 

incegnito, Latin. } Unknown; in private. 


| Addiſon. 
INCO/GITANCY. /. [incogitantia, Latin. | 
Want of thought. Boyle. 


INCO/GITATIVE. a. [in and copitarive. ] 
Wanting the power of thought. Locke. 
INCO/GNITO. 4d. | incognitus, Latin.] In 
a ſtate of concealment. Prior, 
/RFN | 
—— meney 4 fe. [in and coberence.] 
1. Want of connection; incongruity ; in- 


n 8 
Fs : 1 


INC 
ſequence; want of dependa 
eee | as . 
2. Want of coheſion; looſeneſs of materia 
parts, 

INCOHERENT, 2. [is and Met 
1. Inconſequential ; inconſiſtent, Last 
2. Without coheſion ; looſe, Woodward, 

INCOHE/RENTLY. ad. {from inder 
Inconfiſtently ; inconſequentially. Brome 

INCOLU/MITY. /. [incolumits, Latin, 
Safety ; ſecurity, Howe 

INCOMBU'/STIBILITY. / [from inc. 
buſtible.] The quality of reſiſting fire, 

INCOMBU/STIBLE. a. 3 5 
Not to be conſumed by fire. Wilkin, 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS. J. [from inem- 
buſiible.) The quality of not being waſted 
by fire. 

I'NCOME. /. [in and come.] Revenue; pro- 
duce of any thing. South, 

INCOMMENSURABUVLITY. g. [from in- 
commenſurable, } The ſtate of one thing 
with reſpect to another, when they cannot 
be compared by any common meaſure, 

INCOMME'/NSURABLE. a. [in, con, and 
menſurabilis, Latin.] Not to be reduced to 
any meaſure common to both. 

INCOMME/NSURA'TE. @. [in, con, and 
menſura, Latin,] Not admitting one com- 
mon meaſure, - More. Holder, 

To INCO MMODATE. 2 v. a. {incomn:- 

To INCOMMO/ DE. do, Latin. ] To 
be inconvenient to; to hinder or embarr:{s 
without very great injury, Moodevard. 

INCOMMO/DIOUS. a. | incommedns, Lu. 
Inconvenient 3 vexatious without great 
miſchief, | Hooter. 

INCOM MO/DIOUSLY. ad, from PN COMM 
dious.] Inconveniently ; not at eaſc. 

INCOM MO/DIOUSNESS, ſ. {from icin. 
modious, | Inconvenience, Burnet, 

INCOMMO/DITY. /. {incommedite, F.. 
Inconvenience ; trouble, Mitten. 

INCOMMUNICABVLITY, ſ. from 5. 
communicuble.] The quality of not being 
impartible. 5 

INCOMMU/NICABLE, 2. [ incommuriae 
ble, Fr.] 

1. Not impartible;z not to be made the 
common right, property, or quality of more 
than one, $tilling fleet, 
2. Not to be expreſſed ; not to be re, 

euth, 

INCOMMU/NICABLY. ad. [from inon- 
municable.] In a manner not to be impart” 
ed or communicated. Hakewilk 

INCOMMU/NICATING. 2. {in and d. 

municating.] Having no intercourſe un 
each other, og 

INCOMPA/ CT. a, [in and compaZied.) 

INCOMPA/ S. Not joined; pip Ar 
hering, Mc. 
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NO MPARABLE. a. I incomparable, Fr.] 
Excellent above compare; excellent beyond 


Sidney. Dryden. 


all competition. 


INCO'MPARABLY. ad. | from incompa- 


rable. | 


x, Beyond compariſon z without competi- 


tion. 


Hooker, 


2, Excellently; to the higheſt degree. 


Addiſon . 


INCOMPA/SSIONATE. 0. {in and compaſ- 
Void of pity. 
INCOMPATIBUVLITY. f. | in and compete, 

Latin.] Inconfiſtency of one thing with 


onate. | 


another. 


Hale. 


INCOMPA/TIBLE. . { in and competo, Lat.] 
laconfiſtent with ſomething elſe; ſuch as 
cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed to- 


gether with ſomething elle. 


tionate. 


Suckling. Hammond. 
INCOMPA/ TIBLV. ad. [ from incompatible. ] 
Inconſiſtently. 
INC/MPETENCY, f. [ incompetence, Fr.] 
Inability ; want of adequate ability or qua- 
lification, | | 
INCOMPETENT. a. [in and competent. ] 
Not ſuitable 3 not adequate; not propor- 


Dryden. 


| INCOMPETENTLY. ad. [from incom- 


pitent.) Unſuitably; unduly. 


INCOMPLE/TE. a. [in and complete.] Not 
perfect ; not finiſhed. 
INCOMPLE/TENESS. ſ. | from incomplete. ] 


Imperfection; unfiniſhed ſtate. 


Hoster. 


Boyle. 


INCOMPLY/ANCE. /. fin and compliance, ] 
impracticableneſs; 


1. Untractableneſs; 
contradictious temper. 
2. Refuſal of compliance. 
INCOMPO'SED. a. [in and cempoſed.] Di- 
ſturbed; diſcompoſed; diſordered. Hotvel. 
INCOMPOSSIBYLITY, . from incom- 


poſſible. | 


fble.] 


Tillorſen, 


Ropers, 


Quality of being not poſſible but 


. 


by the negation or deſtruction of ſomething, 


More. 


INCOMPO/SSIBLE. 4. Ii, con, and peſ- 

j Not poſſible together. 

INCOM PREHENSIBCTL ITV. /. [ incompre- 
berfivilite, Fr. from incomprehenſible. } Un- 
conceivableneſs ; ſuperiority to human un- 
derſtandiiig. 


INCOMPREHE!NSIBLE., a. [incompreben- 
ole, French, ] 


1. Not to be conceived z not to be fully 
underſtood, 


2. Not to be contained, 
INCOMPREHE/NSIBLENESS. . [from 
ncomprebenſible. ] Uneonceivableneſs. Wat. 
INCOMPREHE/NSIBLY. ad. {from in- 
comprebenſible, ] In a manner not to be 


Hammond. 
Hooker, 


conceived. Locke. 
INCOMPR E/=SIBLE. 4. D incompreſſible, 
French,] Not capable of being compreſſed 
into leſs ſpace, Cheyne, 


INC: 


INCOMPRESSIBVLITY. / from incoms 
2 


preſſible.] Incapacity to be ſqueezed into 


leis room. | 
INCONCU'RRING, a. Lia and concur. ] Not 
concurring. Brown, 


INCONCE/ALABLE. a. Cin and conceal, ] 
Not to be hid; not to be kept ſecret, 
Brown, 


INCONCE'IV ABLE. 4. [inconceivable, Fr.] 


Incomprehenſible; not to be conceived by 
the mind, Newton, 
INCONCE/IVABLY. ad. [from inconceiu- 
able.] In a manner beyond comprehenſion. 


South, 
INCONCE/PTIBLE. a. ſin and conceptible.] 


Not to be conceived; incomprehenſible; 
inconceivable, Hale. 
INCONCLUDENT. a. [ia and concludens, 
Latin, ] Inferring no conſequence, Ayliffe, 
INCONCLUY/SIVE. 4. [in and conclaſtve.] 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind ; not exhiditing cogent evidence, 
INCONCLUY/SIVELY. ad. | from inconclu- 
de.] Without any ſuch evidence as de- 
termines the underſtanding. 
INCONCLU/SIVENESS. f. [from inconcla= 
frve. |] Want of rational cogency. Locke. 
INCONCO'CT. as [in and concoct. 
INCONCO/CTED. Unripened ; imma- 
ture. Hale. 
INCONCO/CTION. . [from inconcocf.] 
The ſtate of being indigeſted. Bacon. 
INCO NDITE. a. [incenditus, Latin.] Ir- 
regular; rude; unpoliſhed. Phillips. 
INCONDVTIONAL. a. [ in and conditional. 
Without exception 3 without limitation. 
Brown. 
INCONDVTIONATE. 4. Cin and condition.] 
Not limited; not reſtrained by any condi- 
tions. Beyle. 
INCONFO'RMITY. f. [in and i i i 
0 


Incompliance with the practice of others. 
| Hooker, 
INCONFU'SION. /. [in and cenfiſton.] Di- 
ſtinctneſs. Bacon. 


INCO NGRUENCE. /. 42 and cengruence.] 
Unſuitableneſs ; want of adaptation. Boyle. 
INCONGRWITY. /. f incongraite, French, ] 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another, 
7 Seilling fleet. 
2, Inconſiſtency ; inconſequence; abſur- 
dity ; impropriety. D/ 
3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſym- 
metry. . Donne, 
INCO'NGRUOUS, 2. [incongru, French. 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting. Stilling fleet. 
2. Inconſiſtent ; abſurd, 
INCO'NGRUOUSLY, ad. | from incongru- 
s. Improperly ; unfitly. 
INCONNE XEDLY. ad. [in and connex.} 
Without any connexion or A 
ö a ' Ott. 
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YNCO/NSCIONABLE. 3. [in and conſt tongue 
ble.] Void of the ſenſe of good and evil. 
Spenſer, 
INCO'NSEQUENCE. ſ. [inconſeguence, Fr. 
inconſequentia, Latin. ] Inconcluſiveneſs; 
want of juſt inference, Stilling fleet. 
INCO'NSEQUENT. &. [Dia and conſeguens, 
Latin, ] Without juſt concluſion 3 with- 
out regular inference, Brown, 
INCONSFDER ABLE. a. [ia and confidera- 
Me.] Unworthy of notice; unimportant. 
Rogers, 
INCONSTDERABLENESS. /. from incon- 
Aderable.] Small importance. Tillotſon. 
INCONSITDERATE., a. | tnconfideratus, 
Latin. ] 


1. Careleſs; thoughtleſs ; negligent; in- 


attentive ;z inadvertent. | Donne, 
2. Wanting due regard. Decay of Piety. 
INCONSTDER ATELY. ad. | from inconfe- 
derate,] Negligently ; thoughtleſcly, 
Addiſon. 
INCONSUDER ATENESS. ſ. {from inconſi- 
derate.] Careleſſneſs; thoughtleſineſs ; 
negligence. Tillotſon, 
INCONSIDER A/TION. ſ. | inconfiderarion, 
French, ] Want of thought; inattention ; 
inadvertence, Taylor. 
INCONSTSTING. a. | i» and ca.] Not 
conſiſtent ; incompatible with. Oryden. 
INCONSTSTENCE. /. 33 inconſiſi- 
INCONSISTENCY. F ent. | 
1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition 
infers the negation ef the other; ſuch con- 
trariety that both cannot be together. 
2. Abſurdity in argument or narration ; 
argument or narrative where one part de- 
ſtroys the other. | 
3- Incongruity. Swift. 
4. Unſteadineſs; changeableneſs. 
INCONSISTENT. 4. [in and confiftent.] 
I. Incompatible ; not ſuitable ; incongru- 


ous. Clarendon, 
2 - Contrary, Locke. 
3. Abſurd. 


INCONSISTENTLY. ad. I from inconfift- 


ent.] Abſurdly; incongruouſly ; with telf- 
contradiction. | OR 
INCONSOLABLE. a. [ rrconſolable, Fr. 
in and conſole.] Not to be comforted; ſor- 
row ful beyond ſuſceptibility of comfort. 
Fiddes. 
INCO/NSONANCY. /. [ir and cenſonancy.] 
Diſagreement with itſelf, 
INCONSPVFCUOUS. 2. [in and conſpicuous, ] 


Indiſcernible ; not perceptible by the fight, 


Boyle. 

INCO'NSTANCY. /. [ inconftantia, Latin, ] 
Unfteadineſs ; want of ſteady adherence ; 
mutability. Moodrvara. 


INCO'NSTANT. a, [inconſtant, French; 
inconflans, Latin. ] 
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1. Not firm in reſolution ; not ſteady {4 | ma 
afteQion. . Sidney, fro 
2. Changeable; mutable; variable. INCC 
Shakeſptare, Im 

INCONSU'MABLE. a. [in and conſune,] ec 
Not to be waſted. - Brows, Wi 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE. a. Not to be ſpent; e! 
not to be brought to an end. Dig Fre 
INCONTE'STABLE. a. [ incontefalle, Fr.] J. 
Not to be diſputed; not admitting debate; the 
uncontrovertible. Like, 2. 
INCONTE'STABLY. ad. [from incorteſ. 5 
able, ] Indiſputably; uncontrovertibly, tl 
INCONTI/GUOUS, 4. [in and contiguous,] 4. 
Not touching each other; not joined to- . 
gether. Boyle, Toll 


INCO/NTINENCE. 7 . [| incontinentia, = 
INCONTINENCY. | Latin.) Inability WCC 
to reſtrain the appetites ; unchaſtity, 
Mitte, INC 
INCO'NTINENT,. a, [ incontinens, Latin. Fre 
1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure, I, 

2 Timely, 


2. Shunning delay; immediate, Shate|, No 
INCO'NTINENTLY. ad. [from incurti- * 
nent. ] INCC 
1. Unchaſtely ; without reſtraint of the we 
appetites. | Tia 
2. Immediately ; at once, An obſolete INCO 
ſenſe. Spenſer, real 


INCONTROVE'RTIBLE. a. [in and n. INCC 


trovertible, ] Indiſputable; not to be diſ- Im 
uted. 5 Tot 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLY. ad. [from ix. _ 
controvertible.] To a degree beyond con- INCC 
troverſy or diſpute. Brown, NCC 
INCONVENIENCE. 2 /. [| inconvenien, ; 
INCONVE'NIENCY. 0 French. ] Wor 
1. Unfitneſs ; inexpedicnce, Hotker, 1 
2. Diſadvantage ; cauſe of uneaſineſs; df- N00 
_  keulty. Tilton, "Bay 
INCONVENIENT. . [ inconvenient, F t. 4 
1. Incommodious ; diſadvantageous. Sa cc 
2. Unfit ; inexpedient. Be. 
INCONVE'NIENTLY, ad. [from incerre. 15 
nient. ] ö : INCO 
1. Unfitly; incommodiouſly. To 
2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſworth, of 
' INCONVE'RSABLE. a. [in and cue Med 
Incommunicative ; unſocial. Mare. ec 
INCONVE'RTIBLE. a. {in and convertible. | Fre 
Not tranſmutable. | Brrun. 1. 
INCONVI'NCIBLE. 4. [in and convincible.) ; 
Not to be convinoed. „ 85 
INCONVV/NCIBLY. ad. from inconvir eo 
cible.] Without admitting conviction. By 
| _ tio 
INCONY, a. [from in, and conn, to know. Weg 
1. Unlearned ; artleſs. _ No 
2. In Scotland it denotes miſchievouſly vn. dec; 
lucky. Sb, wee 
INCORPORAL, . [in and cura, i, bee 
| material; 1 


I 


INC 


from body. Raleigh. 
NCORPORA'LITY. f. [incorporalite, Fr.] 
Immaterialneſs. 
NCO'RPOR ALLY. ad, [from incorporal. ] 
| Without matter, 
fr, INCO'RPORATE. v. a. [ incorporer, 


French, ] i 
1. To mingle different ingredients ſo as 
they mall make one mals. Bacon. 


a. To conjoin inſeparably. Shakeſpeare. 
. To form into a corporation, or body po- 
Frick, Carew, 
4. Tounite ; to aſſociate. Addiſen. 
Jo embody. Sidney, Stilling fleet. 
ro INCO'RPORATE, v. 2. To unite into 
one maſs, Boyle, 
INCORPORATE. 4. [in and corporare. | 
Immateria! ; unbodied, Raleigh. 
NCORPORA'TION, f. [| incorporation, 
French. ] _ , 


1, Union of divers ingredients in one mals. 


Bacon. 
2. Formation of a body politick, 
Adoption; union; aſſociation. Hooker, 
INCORPO'REAL. a. [ incorporalis, Latin; 
mcorporel, Fr. in and corporeal, ] Immate- 
rial; unbodied. Bacen, Bentley. 
NCORPO'REALLY. ad. [from incor po- 
real.] Immaterially. Bacon. 
INCORPORE/ITY. ſ. [in and corporeity.] 
Immateriality. 


To INCO'R PSE, v. 4. [in and corpſe. ] To 


incorporate. Shakeſpeare, 
INCORRE/CT. a. [in and correct.] Not 
nicely finiſhed 3 not exact. Pope, 


INCORRE'CTLY. ad. 8 incorrect. ] In- 
accurately ; not exactly. | h 
n [in and correctneſs.] 

Inaceuracy; want of exactneſs. 
NCO/RRIGIBLE, a. ſincorrigible, Fr.] 
Bad beyond correction; depraved beycnd 
amendment by any means. More. 
INCORRI'GIBLENESS, /. [from incorrigi- 
ble.] Hopeleſs depravity ; badneſs beyond 
all means of amendment, Locle. 


INCORRI/GIBLY. ad, f from incorrigible. | 


Toa degree of depravity beyond all means 


of amendment, Roſcommon. 
INCORRU#PT, a. [in and corruptus, 
INCORRU/PTED. Latin; incorrompu, 

French, ] 

I, Free from foulneſs or depravation. 


Milton, 

2. Pure of manners; honeft ; good, 
INCORRUPTIBULITY. - . [incorruptibi- 
lite, French.] Inſuſceptibility of corrup- 
ton; incapacity of decay. Hakewill. 
INCORRU/PTIBLE, a. [incorruptible, Fr.] 
ot capable of corruption; not admitting 


N | Wake. 

CORRU/PTION. J. [incorruption, Fr.] 

l pacitg of corruption. 1 Cor. 
r, 1. 


waterial ; diſtin from matter; diſtint- 


INC 


INCORRU'PTNESS. J. [in and corrupt. ] 
1. Purity of manners; honeſty ; integrity. 
Woodward. 
2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 
To INCRA/SSATE. v. 4. [in and craſſus, 
Latin. ] To thicken ; the contrary to at- 
tenuate, Brown, Newvtons 
INCRASSA'TION, /. [from incrafſate.] 
1. The act of thickening. 
2. The ftate of growing thick. Brown, 


INCRA“SSATIVE. [from incraſſate.] 
Having the quality of thickening. Harvey. 
To INCREASE; v n. [in and creſco, Lat.] 
To grow more or greater, Prior, 
To IN CRE ASE. v. a. To make more or 
greater, Temple. 


INCRE “ASE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing 
more or greater, Pope. 
2. Increment; that which is added to the 
original ſtock. 


3. Produce. 5 Denbam. 
4. Generation. Gabe peare. 
5. Progeny. Pope. 
6. The ſtate of waxing. Bacon. 


INCRE/ASER /. [from increaſe.] He who 


increaſes. 
IN CREA TED. a. Not created. Cheyne. 
INCREDIBVLITY. . [ incredivilite, Fr.] 
The quality of ſurpaſſing belief. Dryden. 
INCRE/DIBLE, a, [incredibilis, Lat.] Sur- 
paſting belief; not to be credited. Kaſcigh, 
INCRE/DIBLENESS. ſ. [from 7ncredible. ] 
uality of being not credible, 
INCRE/DIBLY. ad. from incredible.] In 
a manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU/LITY, /. incredulitè, French. ] 
Quality of not believimg; hardneſs of be- 
lief. Raleigb. 
INCRE'DULOUS. a. [incredule, Fr. incre- 
dulus, Latin. ] Hard of belief; refuſing 
eredit. Bacon. 
INCRE/DULOUSNESS, /. [from incredu- 
lous.] Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. 
INCRE/MABLE. a. [in and cremo, Latin, ] 
Not conſumable by fire. Brown. 
VNCREMENT. /. ¶Incrementum, Latin. ] 
1. Act of growing greater, Brown, 
2, Increaſe; cauſe of growing more, 
| v tl. 
3. Produce. Phillips. 
To VNCREPATE. v. 4. [increpo, Latin. ] 
To chide ; to reprehend. 
INCREPA/TION, ,. [increpatio, Latin, ] 
Reprehenſion; chiding, 
To INCRUY/ST, V. a, ¶incruſto, Lat.] 


To INCRU/STATE. To cover with an 
additional coat. Pope. 
INCRUSTA'TION, ſ. [incruſfation, Fr.] 
An adherent covering; ſomething ſuperin- 
duced. Addiſon. 
To I'NCUBATE, v. 2. [incubs, Lat.] To 
ſit upon eggs. | 
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INCUBA'TION. ſ. [incubatien, Fr. incuba- 
tis, Latin] The act of ſitting upon eggs 


to hatch them. Rateigh, Artuthnet, 
INCUBUS. ſ. [Latin; incube, French. ] 
The night-mare. Floyer. 


To INCU/LCATE. v. as { inculco, Latin. ] To 


impreſs by tiequent admonitions, Hreome. 
INCULGA7TION. /. [ from incu/cate.] The 
att of impreſſing by frequent admonition. 
INCU*'LT. a. | inczlte, Fr. incaltus, Lat.] Un- 
cultivated ; untilled. Thomſon, 
INCU/LPABLE, ad. | in and culfabilis, Lat.] 
Unblameable. South, 
INCU*LPABLY, a. [ia and culpabilis, Lat.] 
Unblameably. | South. 
INCU/MBENCY. /. [from incumbent, ] 
1. The act of lying upon another, 
2. The ſtate of keeping a benefice, Swift. 
INCU7MBENT,. 3. | incumvers, Latin. ] 
1. Refting upon; lying upon. 5 
Boyle. Addiſon. 
2, Impoſed as a duty. Spratt. 
INCUMBENT. / [incumbens, Latin. | He 
uo is in preſent poſſeſſion of a benefice. 
Sqwif?, 
To INCUTMABER. v. a. [encombrer, Fr.] To 
embarrais. Dryden. 
To INCUR. v. 3. [ inczrro, Latin.] 7 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or 
reprehenſion. Hayward. 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſcs. Sourb, 
INCURABFLITY. ſ. | incurabilite, Fr. from 
incurable. | Impoflibility of cure. 
| | | Harwey. 
INCURABLE. 8. [ izcurab/:, French.] Not 
admitting remedy ; not to be removed by 
medicine; irremediable ; hopeleſs, Swift, 
INCU'RABLENESS. ſ. {from incurable.] 
State of not admitting any cure. _ 
'INCURABLY. ad. ¶ from incurable.] With- 
out remedy. Locle. 
INCU'RIQUS. #. [in and curious] Negli- 
gent; inattentive, | erbam, 
INCU/RSION. /. from incurro, Latin. ] 
4. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. Scutb. 
2. | Incurſicn, Fr.] Invafion without con- 
queſt, Bacon. 
INCUR V A/TION. /. f from incurwo, Lat.] 
1. The act of bending ur making crooked, 


Glanwille, 
2. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence. Stilling flect. 


To INCURVATE. v. a, | incurvo, Latin. ] 
To bend; to crook. Clepne. 
"INCU/RVITY. / [from incurvas, Latin. ] 
Crookednefs ; the ſtate of bending inward, 
: Brown. 
To VNDAGATE wv. a, [indago, Latin. ] 
To ſearch ; to beat out. 
INDAGA'TION, f. | from indagate, ] 
Search; enquiry 3 examination, Boyle, 
ANDAGA'TOR, . | indagater, Latin.) A 


Faccher; an enquirer ; an examiner, Boyle, 


To INDA'RT, v. a, [in and dar.] To d 


in; to firike in. Sbabel tes 


To IN DER T. v. a. U 
1. To put into debt, thi 
2. To cblige; to put under obligation, | — 
INDE'BTED. participia a. [in and du, 
Obliged by ſomething received; bound - 
reſtitution ; having incurred a debt. ND 
Haole 26 
INDE CENCY. /. [indecence, French,] k 8 
thing unbecoming; any thing contrary | 4 
good manners. Lick bY 
INDECENT. 4. [ indecert, French,] U s 
becoming; unfit for the eyes or ear, ND 
| Heut 1 
'INDE/CENTLY. ad. [from indecent. ] Wi a 
out decency ; in a manner contrary to dt ho 
cency. ; 
INDECIDUOUS. a. [is and d:ciduu.] nM ” 
falling; not ſhed. Brow 10 
IND ECLI/NABLE. 4. [ i»declinatilis, Ia 
Not varied by terminations. Arbuthn ” 
 INDECO'ROUS, a. | indecorus, Latin.] Ig IND 
decent; unbecoming. Nami ; 
INDECO/RUM. J. [Latin.] Inder © 
ſomething unbecoming, v1 
INDEED. ad. [in and deed.) L 
1, In reality ; in truth ; in verity, | 
Sidney. Sper To 
2. Above common rate, Devi: i 
3. This is to be granted that. Wiig th 
4. It is uſed ſometimes as a flight afkriio * 
or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly percept IND 
ible or explicable, Drygen in 
5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in compan IN 
ſons, Bast A 
INDEFA'TIGABLE. a, [| indefatyavi: | 
Latin.] Unwearied; not tired; not er INI 
haufted by labour, | Sath = 
INDEFA'TIGABLY. ad. from ind:fatiz # 
ble. ] Without wearineſs, | cen 
INDEFECTIBPLITY. /. {from indefettibl. IT 
The quality of ſuffering no decay; of bei INT 
ſubject ta no defect. A 
INDEFE'CTIBLE. a. {in and defects, lat. 5 
Unfailing; not liable to defect or & 
cay. FO INT 
INDEFE/SIBLE. a. [indefaifible, French. 1 
Not to be cut off; not to be vacated; int 1 
vocable. Decay if P 160 t 
INDEFE/NSIBLE. @. [in and den . 
Latir,] What cannot be defended or mall l 
tained; Sande 17 
INDEFINITE. 2. [ ind;finitus, Latin. a 
1. Not determined; not limited; not et : 
tled. a I 
2. Large beyond the comprehenſion ot mil ; 
though not abſolutely without limits 
| DO Sd w. 
INDE/FINITELY. a. [from ind fait. N 
1. Without any ſettled or determine? INI 
mitation. ; : * J 
2, To a degree indefinite. lbb 


: f 1 
I N-D 
wPFFI/NITUDE. . | from indefinite, ] 


Quantity not limited by our underſtanding, 
though vet finite. Hale. 


NDELUBERATE: 7 a. [in and delibe- 

INDEL/BERATED. $ rate.] Unpreme- 

ditated; done without conſideration. 
Bramball, 


NDELIBLE. 2. [indelibilis, Latin. ] 
1, Nat to be blotted out or effaced. Cay. 
2. Not to be annulled. Spratt, 
NDELICACY: /. [in and delicacy.) Want 
of delicacy 3 want of elegant decency, 
: Addiſon. 
INDFLICATE. a. [ir and delicate.] Want- 
ing decency ; void of a quick ſenſe of de- 


ceney. 
NDEMNIFICA/TION. / [from indemmify.] 
1, Secutity againſt loſs or penalty, 
2, Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 
To INDE/MNIFY. v. a. [in and demnify. ] 
1. To ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 
2. To maintain unhurt. Watts. 
INDE/MNITY. ſ. [indemnite, French. ] Se 
curity from puniſhment ; exemption from 
puniſhment, King Charles, 
To INDE/NT, v. a. [in and dent, a tooth, 
Latin.] To mark any thing with inequa- 
lities like a row of teeth. Wordevard, 
To INDE/NT. v. n. [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 
ther,] To contract; to bargain; to make 
a compact. Decay of Piety. 
NME NT. {. [from the verb.] Inequality ; 
inciſure; indentation, Shakeſpeare. 
INDENT A'TION, ſ. [in and dens, Latin. ] 
An indenture ; waving in any figure. 
Weodward, 
INDE'NTURE. /. ſ from indent.] A cove- 


175 nant, ſo named becauſe the counterparts 

* are indented or cut one by the other. 

"A Aſcham. 

2 NDEPENDENCE. 2 f. independance, 
NDEPENDENCVY. 5 Kench.] Freedom; 


eremption from reliance or control; ſtate 
over which none has power, 8 
| Addiſen. Pope. 
INDEPE/NDENT, a, [ independant, F rench. ] 
1. Not depending; not ſupported by auy 
other; not relying on another; not con- 
trolled, South, 
5 Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a 
Tuperiour, Bentley. 
INDEPE/N DENT. ſ. One who in ions 
affairs holds that every congregation is a 
complete church, Sarderlon, 
INDEPE/NDENTLY. ad. [from indepen- 
dent.] Without reference to other things, 


| Dryden. 

INDESE/RT. . [in and deſert.] Wat of 
. Addiſon. 
NUESINENTLY, ad, [ indeſinenter, Fr.] 
Without ceſſation, Ray, 
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INDESTRU/CTIBLE. 2. [ia and defirud?- 
ible.] Not to be deſtroyed. Beyle, 
INDE TE/R MINABLE. 2. [in and determine 
able] Not to be fixed; not to be defined 


or ſettled. Brown, 
INDETE/RMINATE., . [| indete mind, 
French.] Unfixed ; not defined; indefi- 
nite. : Newton, 


INDETE/RMINATELY. ad. Indefinitely 
not in any ſettled manner, Brown. 
INDETE/RMINED. a. {in and determined. 
Unſettled; unfixed. | Locke. 
INDETERMINA/TION, .. [in and deter- 
mination.] Want of determination. 
. Bramball. 
INDEVO/TION. /. [indevetion, Fr.] Want 
of devotion ; irreligion. Decay of Piety. 
INDEVOU'T. a. [indevet, French. ] Not 
deyout ; not religious; irreligious. 


Decay of Picey. 
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INDEX. /. 


fonts, 
1. The di 


coverer; the pointer out. 
5 Arbuthnot, 
2. The hand that points to any thing. 


Bentley. 


N 


3. The table of contents to a bock. 
Sha leſpeare. 
INDEXTE/RITY. ſ. [in and dextericy.] 
Want of dexterity; want of readineſs, 
Harvey. 
INDIAN Arrow-root, ſ. A root; a medi- 
cinal plant; it being a ſovereign remedy 
for curing the bite of waſps, and expelling 
the poiſon of the manchineel tree, This 
root the Indians apply to extract the venom 
of their arrows. Miller, 
INDIAN Creſs, ſ. [acriviela, Latin,] A 
lant. Miller, 
INDIAN Fig. ſ. [opuntia, Latin.] A plant, 
| Miller, 
INDIAN Reed, f. A kind of mineral earth, 
Hill, 
I'NDICANT, a. [indicans, Latin.] Show- 
ing; pointing out; that which directs 
what is to be done in any diſcaſe. 
To I/NDICATE, v. 8. [indico, Latin. ] 
1. To ſhow; to point out. 
2. {In phyfick,] To point out a remedy,” 
INDICA/TION, /. [ indication, French. ] 
1, Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom, 
Addiſon, 
2. [In phyſick. ] Indication is of four kinds; 
vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, 
as it directs what is to be done to continue 
life, cutting off the cauſe of an approaching 
diftemper, curing it whilft it is actually pro- 
ſent, or leſſening its effects. Quincy, 
3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. 
Bentley. 
INDVCATIVE. a. [indicativas, Latin. ] 
1. Showing; informing ; pointing out. 
2. [In grammar. ] A cAtaia modification 
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- of a verb, exprefling affirmation or indica- 


K tion. f Clarke. 


INDVCATIVELY. ad. [from indicative. ] 
In ſuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. 
| | Grew, 
To INDI©CT. See IN DI, and its deriva. 
tives. 
INDFC TION. /. [indiffior, Fr. indico, 
Latin. ] : | 
x. Declaration; proclamation. Bacon. 
2. {h chronology.] The indi&jon, inſti- 
tuted by Conſtantine the great, is properly 
a cyele of tribotes, orderly diſpoſed, for fif- 
teen years, and by it accounts of that kind 
were kept. Afterwards, in memory of the 
great victory obtained by Conftantine over 
Mezentius, $ Cal. Oct. 312, by which an 
- Intire freedom was given to Chriſtianity, 
the council of Nice, for the honour of 
.- Conſtantine, ordained that the accounts of 
years ſhould be no longer kept by the O- 
Iympiads; but that the indi&io ſhould be 
made uſe of, which hath its epocha A. D. 
le 3 T. 
DVFFERENCE, {7 
INDVFFERENCY. : J. [indifference, Fr.] 
1. Neutrality; ſuſpenſion; eq ipoiſe or 
freedom from motives on either 0 Locle. 
2. Impartiality. Mbitꝑiſte. 
3. Negligence ; want of affection; uncon- 
cernedneſs. | Addiſon, 
4. State in which no moral or phyſical 
reaſon preponderates. Hooker, 
INDIFFERENT. a. [ indifferent, Fr. indiffer- 
eng, Latin, ] 
1. Neutral; not determined to either fide. 
Adadiſon. 
2, Unconcerned ; inattentive ; regardleſs, 
| Temps. 
3, Not to have ſech difference as that the 
one is for its own fake preferable to the 
other. Davies. 
4. Impartial; difintereſted. Aſcham. Davies. 
S. Paſſable; having mediocrity ; of a 
middling ſtate. Roſcommon. 
6, In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 
adverb, Shakeſpeare. 
INDI/FFERENTLY,. ad. [| indifferenter, 
Latin. ] 
1. Without diſtiaction; without prefer. 
ence, | Newtor, 
24 In a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or aver- 
we” Shakeſpeare, 
Not well; tolerably; paſſably; mid- 
lingly. | Carew, 
I'NDIGENCE. * [ indigence, Fr. incigen- 
INDIGENCY. I nia, Latin. ] Want; pe- 
nury; poverty. Burnet, 
INDFGENOUS. a. [indiginze, Fr. indigena, 
Latin. ] Native to a country. Ardath. 
V'NDIGENT,. a. [| indipens, Latin, ] 
1. Poor; needy; neceſſitous. Addiſon, 
2, In want; wanting. | Philips, 
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3. Void; empty. Daros, 
INDIGE'ST. 8 a. indigeſte, Fr, ind gi 
INDIGE'/STED. $ rus, Latin. 8 

1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct orders. 

ä Raleigh 
2. Not formed, or ſhaped. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Not well confidered and methodiſed. 

Horkew, 

4. Not concocted in the Romach, Dryd. 

5. Not brought to ſappuration, Wiſeman, 
INDIGE'STIBLE. a. [frem ix and diggli- 

be] Not conquerable in the fromach 

Arbutbnt, 
INDIGE'STION. C [indigeftion, French] 
The ſtate of meats unconcocted. Temple. 
To INDFGITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] 

To point out ; to ſhow. Brown, 
INDIGITA/TION. / {from indigitas.] 

The act of pointing out or ſhowing, Myr. N 
INDFGN. a. f indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.] 

1, Unworthy ; undeſerving. Barn, 

2. Bringing indignity. Shakeſpcare, N 
INDVGNANT, 8. [indignans, Latin.] An- 

gry ; raging ; inflamed at once with anger 

and diſdain. Arbutbnt, Ti 
INDIGNA*TION. ſ. [ indignation, French; 

indignatio, Latin. ] 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or di- 


guſt, Clarenten, 
2. The anger of a foperiour, 2 Kings 
3. The effect of anger. Shaigfear, 


INDVGNITY., /. | indignitas, from indem 
Latin] Contumely ; contemptuous in- 
jury ; violation of right accompanied vita 
inſult. Hale I? 
INDIGO. /. [indicum, Latin,] A plant, bf 
the Americans called anil, uſed in dying 
ſor a blue colour, Mal, th 
INDIRF/CT, 2. [indiref7us, Latin] 
1. Not ſtraight; not rectilinear. 
2. Not tending otherwiſe than collateraliy 


or conſequentially to a point. Sale peur P 
. Not fair; not honeſt, Dazit 
INDIRE/CTION. /. | in and direction.] Tp 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in! 
ſttaight line. Sha le pen, 
2. Diſhoneſt practice. Habe eum N 


INDIRE/CTLY. ad. [from indirect. 
1. Not in a right line; obliquely: 
2. Not in expreſs terms. 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. | on I 

INDIR E/CTNESS. /. {in and diretings, 

1. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairneſs, 46] 

INDISCE/RNIJBLE. a. [in and diſcern: g 

Not perceptible; not diſcoverable. Det I 

INDISCE/RNIBLY. ad. [from indiſernb 
In 2 manner not to be perceived. "* 

INDISCE'RPTIBLE. a. Fin and aiſcerp# I 1 
Not to be ſeparated; incapable of 1 
broken or deſtroved by diſſolution of * 

INDISCERPTIBULITY. /. _ if 
tiòle.] 1 of diſſolution. bb. 


Bram, 
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N DISCOVERY. . [is and diſtevery.] 
The ſtate of being hidden. Breton. 
INDISCREE'/T. 4. indiſcret, French. ] Im- 
prudent; ineautious ; inconſiderate; in- 
judicious. Spenſer. 
INDISCREE'TLY. ad. {from indiſcreet. ] 
Without prudence. Sandys. 
INDISCRE/TION. ſ. [indiſcretion, French. ] 
Imprudence; raſhneſs; inconſideration. 
Hayward. 
MDISCRYUMINATE. @. { indiſcriminatus, 
Latin.] Undiſtinguiſhable; not marked 
with any note of diſtinction, 
INDISCR/MINATELY. ad. [from indiſ- 
criminate.] Without diſtinction. | 
INDISPE/NSABLE. 4. French] Not to 
be remitted; not to be ſpared; eee, 
ard. 
INDISPE/NS ABLENESS. ſ. [from indiſ- 
penſable.] State of not being to be ſpared ; 
neceſſity. 
INDISPE/NSABLY. ad. [from indiſpenſ- 
able.] Without diſpenſation; without te- 
miſſion; neceſſarily. Addi ſon. 
To IN DISPO/SE. v. 4. ¶indiſpoſer, French. ] 
1, To make unfit, With for. Atterbury. 
2. To diſincline; to make averſe, With ro, 
3 South, 
3. To diſorder; to diſqualify for its proper 
tunctions. Glanville, 
4 To diforder ſlightly with regard to 
health, Walton, 
5. To make unfavourable, With tozvards, 
ZR Clarendon. 
INDISPO'SEDNESS. /. from indiſpeſed. ] 
State of unfitneſs ar difinclination ; de- 
praved ſtate. 5 Decay of Piety. 
INDISPOSV/TION. / [indiſpoſition, Fr.] 
1. Diſorder of health; tendency to fick- 
neſs, Hayward. 
2. Diſinelination; diſlike, Haoter. 
INDISPU/TABLE. a. fin and diſputable.] 
Uncontrovertible; inconteſtable. Ropers, 


| INDISPU'T ABLENESS. /. [from indiſput- 


alle.] The ſtate of being indiſputable z 
certainty. 
INDISPU/TABLY. ad. [from indiſputable.] 
I, Without controverſy ; certainly, 
| | Brown, 
2. Without oppoſition, Howel. 
INDISSO/LVABLE. a. [in and difſolvable.] 
1. Indiſſoluble; not ſeparable as to its 


parts, Newton, 
2. Not to be broken; binding for ever. 
life. 


INDISSOLUBV/LITY, . Þ indiffolubilite, 
French. ] Reſiſtance of a diſſolving power; 
firmneſs; ſtableneſs. Locke. 

INDV/SSOLUBLE. 4. findiſeluble, French; 
irdifolubilis, Latin.) 

1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; 


firm; ſtable, | Boyle, 


IND 


2. Binding for ever; fubſiſting for ever. 
| 3 Hocker. 
INDI/SSOLUBLENESS, from indiſſolu- 
le.] Indiſſolubility; reſiſtance to ſepara - 
_ tion of parts, | Hale, 
INDVSSOLUBLY. ad. [from indifſoluble.] 

1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparation. 

| Boyle, 

2, For ever obligatorily. 

INDISTVNCT. a. [indiftint?, French. ] 

1. Not pla inly marked; confuſed, Dryden. 

2. Not exactly diſcerning. Shakeſpeare. 
INDIST V/NCTION., /. from indiftin&. ] 

r. Conirfon; uncertainty, Browns 

2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination, Spratt. 
INDIS'T/NCTLY. ad. [from indiſtinct.] 

1. Confuſedly; uncertainly. Newton. 
2. Without being diſtinguiſhed, Brown. 
INDISTI/NCTNESS. /. {irom indiſtinct. ] 

Confuſion ; uncertainty, Newton. 
INDISTU/RBANCE. 1 fin and difturb, ] 
Calmneſs; freedom from diſturbance. 


. Temple. 
INDIVV/DUAL, 4. [individu, individuel, 


French. ] | 
1. Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies; 
ſingle ; numerically one. Prior. Watts. 
2. Undivided; not to be parted or dif- 
joined. Milton. 
INDIVIDUA'LITY. g. [from individual. ] 
Separate or diſtinct exiſtence. Arbutbnet. 
INDIVI/DUALLVY. ad. [from individu- 
al.] With ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence; 
numerically. | Hooker. 
To INDIVPDUATE. v. 4. [from indivi- 
duns, Latin.] To diſtinguiſh from others of 
the ſame ſpecies; to make ſingle. More. 
INDIVIDUA/TION. . . from indivrduate.] 
That which makes an individual. Watts. 
INDIVIDU TTV. /. [from individuas, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being an individual; ſeparate 


exiſtence. _ 
INDIVUNITY, /. [in and divinity.] Want 
of divine power. roton. 


INDIVISIBVLITY. 7T./. [ from indiwiſſhle.] 
INDIVVSIBLENESS, 5 State in which no 
more divifion can be made. Locle. 
INDIVVSIBLE. 4. [indiviſible, French. ] 
What cannot be broken into parts; fo 
ſmall as that it cannot be ſmaller. Digby, 
INDIVVSIBLY. ad. [from indiwiſibie.] So 
as it cannot be divided. ' 


INDO'/CIBLE. a. [in and docible.] Unteache 


able; inſuſceptible of inſtruction. | 
INDO/CIL. #4. | indecile, French. ] Unteach- 
able; incapable of being inſtructed. 
Bentley. 
INDOC“LITV. F{. [indocilize; French. ] Un- 
teachableneſs; refuſal of inſtruction. 
To INDO/CTRINATE. v. 'a. Jendoctriner, 
old French. ] To inſtruct; to tincture with 
any fcience or opinion, Clarendon. 
| INDOC- 
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1. To introduce; to bring in. 


IN D 


INDOCTRINAT NON. /. [from idoctri- 
nete] Inſtruction; information. Brow?, 
4 * 
—. — ſ. [iz and doleo, Latin. ] 
1. Freedom from pain. 
2. Lazineſs; inattention ; liſtleſſneſs. 
| D, den. 
FNDOLENT. 2. [French.] | 
F. Free from pain. 
2. Careleſs ; lazy; inattentive ; liſtleſs. 
Pope. 
INDOLENTLY. ad. | from indelent.] 
F. With freedom from pain. 


2. Careleſly ; lazily ; inattentively; liſt- 


leſly. Addiſon. 
To INDO'W. „. . ¶indatare, Latin. } To 
portion; to enrich with gifts. See Expow. 
INDRA'UGHT. / i and drangbt.] 
1. An opening in the land into which the 
fea flows. Raleigh. 
2. Inlet; paſſage inwards. Bacon. 
To INDRE'NCH. v. 3. [from drench.] To 
foak ; to drown. 
INDU/BIOUS. 3. [i and dabicus.] Not 
doubtful ; not ſuſpecting; certain. Hard. 
INDU'BITABLE. . {irdzbitabitir, Latin. ] 
* Undowhted ; unqueſtionable. Watts. 
INDU/BITABLY. ad. from indubitæble.] 
Undoubtedly ; unqueſtionably. | 
Morten. Spratt 
INDU/BITATE. ' 42. [indubitatus, Latin. 
Unqueſtioned ; certain; apparent; evi- 
8 or Nun. 
a INDU CE. v. 3. [induire, Fr. induco, 
Latin.] pO | 
1. To perfuade ; to influence to any thing. 


Hayward, 


2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence. 


Bacon. 


3. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- 


quential reaſoning. Brown. 
To inculcate; to enforce. 
g. To cauſe extrinfically; to produce, 
Baton, 
6. To introduce; to bring into view. 
Bron. 
7. To bring on; to faperin*uce. 
> bl Decay of Piety. 
INDU*CEMENT. f. {from induce.] Motive 
to any thing; that which ajlures or per- 


ſuades to any thing. Ropers, 


- INDU/CER. /. [from induce. ] A perſuader ; 


one that influences. 
To INDU/CT. v. a. { inda&9us, Latin.] 
Sandy:. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a bene- 
ſice. 44. 
INDU/CTION. /. [indufiton, Fr. irductio, 
Latin.] 
1. Introduction; entrance. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Induftion is when, from ſeveral parti- 
cular propoſitions, we infer one general, 
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3. The acc or fate of taking poſſeſſion 4 


an eccleſiaſtical living, 
INDU/CTIVE. a. [ from induct.] 
1. Leading; perſuaſive. With 7, Milt 
2. Capable to infer or produce. Hale, 
To IN DUE. v. 4. [izdo, Latin. ] To in. 
veſt. Milton, 
To INDU/LGE. v. 4. indulgeo, Latin.) 
1. To fondle ; to favour ; to gratify with 
conceſſion, | Dryden. 
2. To grant not of right, but favour. 
Teyler, 
To be favourable, 
Government of the Torgue, 


To INDU/LGE. v. z. 


INDU/LGENCE. 
INDULGENGY,, 3 [indulgence French. 
1. Fondneſs ; fond kindneſs, Milt, 
2. Forbearance; tenderneſs ; oppoſite to 
rigour. Hammond. 
3 Favour granted. Feger 
4. Grant of the church of Rome. 
1 a Alterbury, 
INDU'LGENT. a. | indulgent, French. ] 
1. Kind; gentle. Reger. 
2. Mild; favourable. Waller. 
3. Gratifying ; favouring; giving way to, 
80 ' Dryden, 
INDU'LGENTLY. ad. [from indulzen,] 
Without ſeverity ; without cenſure. 
| Hammond, 
INDU'/LT. NY. Ital. and French, ] Pri- 
INDU/LTO.  vilege or exemption, 
To FNDURATE. v. 3. {| indurs, Latin.] 
To grow hard; to harden. Ban, 
To /NDURATE. v. a. | 
1. To make hard. 
2. To harden the mind. : 
INDURA'TION. ſ. [from indurate.] 
1. The ftate of growing hard. Bacon, 
2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart. 
Decay of Pity, 
INDU'STRIOVUS. @. [ indeftrius, Latin. 
1. Diligent ; laborious, Milt 
2. Deſigned z done for the purpoſe, 
2 
INDU/STRIOUSLY. ad. [ from induftriou.] 
1. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; atliduoullz, 
Shakeſpeart 
2. For the ſet purpoſe ; with deſign. 
; Bacin, 
INDUSTRY. / [ imdufiria, Latin. ] Dili- 
gence ; aſſiduity. Shakeſpeare. Corley, 
To INF/BRIATE. v. 4. inebris, Latin. 
To intoxicate ; to make drunk. Sans, 


; Sharp, 


To INE'BRIATE. v. ». To grow drunk; 


to be intoxicated. Baan, 
INEBRIA'TION, . | from incbriate. | 
Drunkenneſs; intoxication. Brown, 
INEFFABILITY. /. [from ineffable.} Un- 
ſpeakableneſs. 1 
INE/FFABLE. 4. C ineſable, Fr. inf, 


Latin.] Unſpeakable, INE, 
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WEFFABLY. ad. [from ineffable.] In a 


manner not to be expreſſed. Milton. 

INEFFE'CTIVE. a, [ ineffectif, Fr. in and 
effetive.] That which can produce no ef- 
fect. Taylor. 

INEFFE CTU AL. a [in and Fectual.] Un- 
able to produce its proper effect; weak; 
without power. Hooker, 

INEFFE/CTUALLY.. ad. [ from ineffe&tual. ] 
Without effect. 

INEFFE/CTUALNESS. f. [from incfßeciu- 
al.] Inefficacy ; want of power to perform 
the proper effect, Wake. 

INEFFICA'CIOUS. a. [ ingficace, Fr, in fi- 


car, Latin, ] Unable to produce effects; 


weak; feeble. 5 
INE/FFICACY, ſ. [in and efficacia, Latin. ] 
Want of power; want of etfect. 
INE/LEGANCE., , from inelegant.] Ab- 
INE LEGANC V. { ſence of beauty; want 
of elegance. 1 
IN ELEGANT. a. [ ine/egans, Latin, ] 
1. Not becoming; not beautiful 3 oppoſite 
tio elegant. Moodæuurd. 
2. Mean; deſpicable; contemptible. 
Broome, 
INFLOQUENT, a. {in and eloquens, Lat.] 
Not perivaſive 3 not oratorical. 
INEPT. a. [ ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; uſeleſs ; 
trifling; fooliſh, More. 


INE PTLV. ad. | inepte, Latin.] Triflingly; 


fool:fhly ; unfitly. More. 
INE'PTITUDE. /. [from ineptus, Latin. ] 
uafitneſs. Wilkins. 
INEQUA'/LITY, /. [| from in Agualitas aud in 
equelis, Latin. ] 
1. Diflerence of comparative quantity. 
| Ray. 
2, Unevenneſs; interchange of higher and 
lower parts. Newton, 
3. Diſpropertion to any office or purpoſe ; 
ſtate of not being adequate; inad2quate- 
neſs. Seuth, 
4. Change of ſlate ; unlikeneſs of a thing 
to itſeltf. V 
5. Difference of rank or ſtation, Hooker. 
INERRABULITY. /. { from inerrable.] Ex- 
empticn from error. King Chorles, 
INERRABLE. a. [in and err.] Exempt 
from errour. Hammond. 
INE'RRABLENESS, 2 { from inerrable, | 
Exemption from etrour, Hammond. 
INE'RRABLY. ad, [ from inerrable, } With 
ſecurity from errour ; infallibly, 


INERRINGLY, ad, fin and erring, ] With- 


out errour, Glanville, 
INE/RT. 4. Diners, Latin, ] Dull; ſluggiſh; 
motionle(*, Blackmore. 
INERTLY, ad. Ifrom incrt.] Sluggiſhly; 
dully, | Peobe. 


INESCA/TION. / [i and ca, Lat.] The 
act of baiting, : 


INE 


INE/STIMABLE. a. ineſtimabilis, Latin. ] 
Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending all 
price Boyle. 

INE VIDENT. a. | inevident, Fr. in and ei- 
dent.] Not plain; obſcure. Brown, 

INEVITABLLITV. f. [from inevitable. 
Impoſſibility to be avoided ; certainty. 

Bramball. 

INE/VITABLE. 2. [inevitabilis, Latin. 
Unavoidable; not to be eſcaped. 

: Dryden. 

INETVITABLVT. ad. [from inevitable. 
Without poſſibility of eſcape. Beneley. 

INEXCU'SABLE. a. [incæcuſabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be excuſed; not to be palliated by 

apoloęy. Swift. 

INEXCU/SABLENESS. ſ. [from inexcu/a- 
be.] Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or gal- 
liation. | Scatb. 

INEXCU/SABLY, ad. [from inercuſabie. 

To a degree of guilt or folly beyond excuſe. 
5 | Br oToth, 

INEXHA'LABLE. a, | in and exhale, } That 
which cannot evaporate. Brown, 

INEXHA/USTED, as [in and exbaufes, J 

Unemptied; not poſiible to be emptied. 
Dryden, 

Not to be ipent. 

| | Locle. 

INEXI/STENT. a. [in and exiſſent] Not 
having being; not to be found in nature. 

i N Hove, 

INEXVSTENCE. . [is and exiftence.] 
Want of being; want of exiſtence. &ro9me. 

INE/XOR ABLE. 2. | inexeradle, Fr. inex2ra- 
bilis, Latin. ] Net to be intreated; not to 
be moved by intreaty, ' Nogerte 

INEXPE!/DiENCE, 95 [ in and expediency. J 

INEXPE'DIENCY, Want of fitneſs ; 
want of propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time 


INEXHA/USTIBLE. 2. 


or place. Sanderſon. 
INEX PE“ DIENT. a. Cin and expedient.] In- 
convenient; unfit; improper. Smalriage. 


IN EXPERIENCE. f. | inexperience, Fr.] 
Want of experimental knowledge, Milian. 
INEXPERIENCED. a. [ inexpertus, Lat. 1 
Not experienced, | 
IN EXPERT. @. | inexpertus, Lat. in and 
expert. ] Unſkilful ; unſkilled. _ Miles. 
INE/XPLABLE. a. [inexpiable, French. ] 
1. Not to be atoned, 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 
Aſiſton. 
INE/XPIABLY. ad. [from inexpiable.] Yo 
a degree beyond atonement. Roſcommon, 
INE/XPLEABLY, ad. [in and expleo, Lat.] 
Inſz tiably. i 
INE/XPLICABLE. a. [in and explice, Lat.] 
Incapable of being explained. : 
Hooker. Newton, 
INE'/XPLICABLY. ad. [from incxplicatie;] 
In a manner not to be explained, 
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INF 

INEXPRE/SSIBLE. . [in and expreſs. ] Not 
to be told; not to be uttered ; unutterable. 
Milton. Stilling fleet. 
INEXPRE/SSIBLY. ad. | from inexpre/idle.,] 
To a degree or in a manner not to be utter- 
ed. Hammond. 
INEXPU/GNABLE. 2. [| inexpugnabilis, 
Latin.] Impregnable ; not to be taken by 
aſſault; not to be ſubdued. Ray. 
INEXTFNGUISHABLE. a. [x and extin- 
eus, Latin, ] Unquenchable, Grew, 
INE/XTRICABLE. @. [ inexrricabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be diſintangled; not to be cleared. 
Blackmore. 
INE/XTRICABLY. ad. ¶ from inextricable, ] 
To a degree of perplexity not to be difin- 
tangled. Bentley, 
To INE/YE, v. 7. ſin and oye. ] To inocu- 
late; to propagate trees by the inſition of a 
bud into a foreign ſtock. Phillips, 
INFALLIBYLITY, 2 / {infaifbibre, Fr.] 
INF a.! Inerrability; ex- 
emption from errour. Tillotſon, 
INFA/LLIBLE, . [ i»nfe/ib/e, French, ] Pri- 
vileged from errour ; incapable of miſtake. 
Hooker. 

INFA'LLIBLY. ad. [from infalli3/e.] 
1. Without danger of deceit ; with ſecurity 
from errour. Smatridge, 
2. Certainly. Rogers. 
To INFA/ME. v. a. [infams, Latin.} To 
repreſent to diſadvantage; to defame; to 
cenſure publickly, Bacon. 


FNFAMOUS. a. T Latin.] Pub- 


lickly branded with guilt ; openly cenſured. 
| Ben. Johnſen, 
_ FNFAMOUSLY. ad. [from infamorzs. ] 
1. With open reproach ; with publick no- 
toriety of reproach, 
2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. Dryden. 
FNFAMOUSNESS, 7 /. [iefamia, Latin. ] 


VYNFAMY, Publick reproach ; 
' Notoriety of bad character. 
King Charles. 


FNFANCY. /. [infantia, Latin, ] 
1. The firſt part of life. 
2. Civil infancy, 
3. Firſt age of any thing; beginſſing; ori- 
ginal, Arbuthnot. 
INFA/'NGTHEF. It fignifies a privilege or 
liberty granted unto lords of certain manors 
to judge any thief taken within their fee, 


| 1 1285. Cowel. 
INFANT. ſ. [infens, Latin. | 
x. A 1 birth to the end of the 
ſeventh year. Roſcommon, 
2, [In law.] A young perſon to the age 
of one and twenty. | ; 
INFANTA. ſ. [Spanith.]J A princeſs de- 
ſcended from the royal blood of Spain. 


Hooker . 


INFA/NTICIDE, 22 Fr. infan- 


ticidium, Latin.) The ſlaughter of the in- 


"Fants by Herod, 


INF 


VNFANTILE: 4. [infantilis, Latin.] Pez 
taining to an infant, Der bam. 
FNFANTRY, A [ infarterie, French. ] The 
foot ſoldiers of an army. Milton. 
INFA'RCTION. /. [in and farcis, Latin,] 
Stuffing ; conſtipation. Harvey. 
To INFA/TUATE. wv. a, ſ#nfatuo, from ir 
and fatuus, Latin.) To ſtrike with folly; 
to deprive of underſtanding, Clarendin, 
INFATUA'TION, . [from infatuate,] The 
act of ſtriking with folly ; deprivation of 
reaſon. South, 
INFA/USTING. J. [from infauſtns, Lat,] 
The act of making unlucky, Bacon. 
INFE/ASIBLE. 2. [in aud feaſible.] Im- 
practicable. Glanvill, 
To INFE CT. v. a. [infe@us, Latin.) 
1. To act upon by contagion; to affect 
with communicated qualities; to hurt by 
contagion, Milton, 
2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta · 
gious, Shakeſpeart, 
INFECTION. ſ. [irfe&ion, Fr, infe&io, La- 
tin, ] Contagion ; miſchief by communi- 
cation, Shakeſpeare, 
INFE/CTIOUS, a. [from inf:#,] Contagi- 
ous; influencing by communicated quali- 
ties. Temple, 


INFE*CTIOUSLY, ad, [from infectiau.] 


Contagiouſly. Shakeſpeare, 
INFE/CTIOUSNESS. /. [from infe#;ou.] 
The quality of being infe&tious; contagi- 
ouſneſs. 
INFE/CTIVE. a. [from infe#.] Having ti 
quality of contagion. Side 


INFECU/ND. ſ. [ infæcundus, Latin.] Un- 


fruitful ; infertile, Dertan, 

INFECU/NDITY, ſ. [infecurditas, Lat.] 
Want of fertility, 

INFELVCITY, /. [ infelicizas, Latin.] Un- 
happineſs ; miſery ; calamity. Watti, 

To INFER, v. a, [ infero, Latin, ] 

1. To bring on; to induce. Harvey, 
2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one 
propoſition laid down as true, to draw in 
another as true. | Licks, 
3. To offer; to produce. Shakeſpeart, 

FVNFERENCE. /. [ inference, French, from 
infer, ] Concluſion drawn from previous 
arguments, a Watts, 

INFE/RIBLE, a. [from infer.] Deducible 
from premiſed grounds, Brown, 

INFE/RIORITY. /. {from isferiour.] Lou- 
er ſtate of dignity or value. Dryden, 

INFE/RIOUR. a. [ infericr, Lat. ] 

1. Lower in place. ; 

2 Lower in ſtation or rank of life, South 
3. Lower in value or excellency. Drau. 
4. Subordinate. ; ay 

INFE/RIOUR., /. One in a lower rank dt 
ſtation than another. | Hel. 

INFE/RNAL. a. [infernal, . * 
* 3 tartarean, INFE/RNAL 


INF 


WFE/RNAL Stone. ſ. The lunar cauſtick, 
prepared from an evaporated ſolution of ſil- 
ver, or from cryſtals of ſilver, Hill. 

INFE/RTILE. a. [ infertile, Fr.] Unfruit- 
ful; not productive; infecund. 

Government of the Tongue. 

INFERTILITY, . [ infertilire, Fr. from 
infertile. Unfruitfulneſs; want of fer- 
tility. 

To INFE/ST. ©. a, [infeflo, Latin. } To har- 
raſs; to diſturb ; to plague, " , Hooker. 

INFESTI'VITY, ſ. ſin and feftivity. ] 
Mournfulneſs; want of cheerfulneſs. 

INFE'STRED., 2. [in and fefter,] Rank- 
ling; inveterate. Spenſer. 

INFEUDA'TION, ſ. [in and feudum, Lat.] 
The act of putting one in poſſeſſion of a fee 
oreſtate, Hale's Com. Lao. 

' INFIDEL, f, [infidelis, Latin.] An unbe- 

lever; a miſcreant; a pagan z one who 


rejects Chriſtianity, ooker, 
INFIDE/LITY, . [infidelite, French. 

1, Want of faith, Taylor. 

2. Dilbelief of Chriſtianity. Addiſon, 

3. Treachery ; deceit. Spectator. 


INFINITE, 3 Latin.] 4 
1. Unbounded; boundleſs; unlimited; 
immenſe, Dennis. 
2. It is hyperbolically uſed for large; 


great. 


INFINITELY, ad. [from infinite. ] With- 


out limits; without bounds z immenfely. 
| | Bacon. 

INFINITENESS, ſ. [from infinite. ] Im- 
menfity ; boundletineſs ; infinity. Tayler. 

INFINITE'/SIMAL, a. [from infinite. ] In- 
finitely divided. 

INFINITIVE, &. [infinitify, Fr. infinitivus, 
Latin,] In grammar, the infinitive af- 
firms, or intimates the intention of affirm- 
ing; but then it does not do it abſolutely, 

Clarke, 

INFINITUDE, /. [from infinite. ] 

1. Infinity ; immenſity. Hale. 
2. Boundleſs number. Addiſon. 

NFIUNITY, /. [infinite; Freneh:] 

1, Immenſity; boundleſſneſs; unlimited 
qualities. Raleigh, 
2. Endleſs number, 

INFURM, a, Los, Latin, ] 


1, Weak; feeble; diſabled of body. 

| Milton. 
2. Weak of mind; irreſolute. Sbaleſp. 
3. Not ſtable; not ſolid, South, 


| To INFI/ RM. , a. [infirmo, Lat.] To 
We to ſhake; to enfeeble. Raleigh. 
FI RMARY, [ infirmerie, French, 
Lodgings for the ſick. Bacon. 
NI RMITY. / [infirmite, French. ] 
1. Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. Ropers, 
2. Failing ; weakneſs; fault. Clarenden. 
A malady. Has ker. 


Arbuthnet, 


TNF 


INFI'RMNESS. ſ. [from infirm} Weak 
neſs; feebleneſs. Beyle. 
To INFI/X. v. 4. [infixus, Latin.] To 
drive in ; to faſten, Spenſer. 
To INFLA ME. v. 4. | infianmo, 1488 
1. To kindle; to ſet on fire. 
Sidney. Milton, 
2, To kindle deſire. Milton, 
3. To exaggetate; to aggravate, Addiſon. 
4. To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
ſtructed matter. | | 
5. To provoke; to irritate. 
| Decay of Piety. 
6. To fire with paſſion. Milton, 
To INFLA/ME, v. 2. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful by obſtructed matter. 
Wiſeman, 
INFLA'MER, ſ. [from inflame.] The thing 
or perſon that inflames. Addiſon, 
INFLAMMABILITY, /. [from inflammes 
ble,} The quality of catching fire, 
7 Harty, 
INFLA'/'MMABLE, 3. [Frenc}:, j Eaſy to 
be ſet on-flame. Nezuton. 
INFLA'MMABLENESS. /. [from infam- 
mable.] The quality of eaſily catching 1 0 
Baoayle. 
INFLAMMA'TION, ſ. [inflommetio, L. 
1. The act of ſetting on flame. 
2. The ſtate of being in flame. Wilkins, 
3. [In W Tnflammation is when 
the blood is obſtructed ſo as to crowd in a 
greater quantity into any particular part, 
and gives it a greater colour and heat than 
uſual. Niincye 
4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. 
Hllecter, 
INFLA/\MMATORY, 3. [from inflame.] 
Having the power of inflaming. + of 6. 
To INFLA'TE, v. a. [ inflatus, Latin,] 
1. To ſwell with wind. Ray. 
2. To fill with che breath. Dryden. 
INFLA'!TION, ſ. [ inflatio, Lat. from inflate. ] 
The ſtate of being ſwelled with wind; fla- 
tulence, | Arbutbnct\, 
To INFLECT. v. a. | inflecto, Latin. 
1. To bend ; to turn. Reruton. 
2. To change or vary. 
3. To vary a noun or verb in its terminas 
tions. 


INFLE'CTION. {,f infic@ie, Latin,] 


1. The act of bending or turning. Hale: 


2. Modulation: of the voice. 4#foogen., 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. 
| | Brerewood, 
INFLE'CTIVE. 4. [from infeq.}, Having 
the power of bending. Derbam. 
INFLEXIBILITY.. 7 / I infeexipulitey 
INFLE/XIBLENESS. Fr To 
1. Stiffneſs; quality of reſiſting flexure. 
2. Obſtinacy 3 remper not to be bent 3 in 
exorable pertinacy. * 
8 INFLE'X« 
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INPLEXIBLE. 2. [ French; inflexidilis, 
Latin.] 1 
3. Not to be bent or incurvated. Brown, 
2. Not to be prevailed on; immovable. 
Addiſon, 
3. Not to be changed or altered, Watts, 
INFLE'X!IBLY. ad. { from inflexible.] Inex- 
orably ; invariably. Locke. 
To INFLFCT. v. 4. [infligo, inflifus, Lat.] 
© To put in act or impoſe as a puniſhment. 


Temple. 
INFLFCT ER. /. from ii.] He who 
puniſhes. Government of the Tongue. 


INFLICTION. /. {from infiie.] 
1. The act of uſing punithments, South. 
2. The puniſhment impoſed. Rogers. 
INFLFCTIVE. 3. | infiifive, Fr. from in- 
ficł.] That which is laid on as a puniſh- 
ment. | 7 
FNFLUENCE. ſ. [ influence, Fr.] 
3- Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating 
upon terreſtrial bodies and affairs. Prior. 
2. Aſcendant power; power of directing 
cr mod iſying. Sidney. Taylor. Atterbury. 
To INFLUENCE. . 42. [from the noun. ] 
To act upon with directive or impulſive 
power; to modify to any purpoſe. 


N Neoton. 
INFLUENT, 2. [ influens, Latin.] Flowing 
in.  Arbuthnot. 


INFLUENTIAL. 32. [from influence.] Ex- 

_  erting influence or power. Glarville, 

FNFLURS. ,. [inflaxzs, Latin. ] 

1. Act of flowing into any thing. Ray. 
2. Infuſion. Hale, 
3. Influence er, 

INFLU'XIOUS, . from influx, ] Influential, 

| | | Horoel, 

To INFO LD. v. a. ſin and fe!d.] To in- 
volve ; to inwrap ; to incloſe with invola- 


tions Pepe. 


To INFO'LIATE. . 3. [in and folium, 
Lat.] To cover with leaves. Howvel. 
To INFORM. . 4. | izformso, Latin. ] 
1. To animate ; to actuate by vital pow- 
ers. Dryden. 
2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new know- 
Jedge ; to acquaint. Clarendon, 
3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate, 


To INFORM. », =. To give intelligence. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


'INFO'RMAL. a. {from inform, ] Offering - 


an information ; accuſing. 
INFORMANT. /. French. 
1. One who gives information or inftruc- 
tion. ; "Watts. 
2. One who exhibits an accuſation, 
FORMA'TION. /. [informetio, Lat.] 
'F, Intelligence given; inſtruction. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Saut b. Regere. , 


2. Charge or accuſation exhibited. 


3. The act of inforqing or actuating. 


Bacon. ; 


A, Fs o 


"SNP 


INFO/R MER. /. [from inform] 
1. One who gives intelligence. Swig 
2. One who diſcovers offenders to the ma. 
giſtrate. 1 8 L' Eftrange, 
INFO*RMIDABLE. #. in and formidabiti 
Cat.] Not to be feared; not to be dreates, 
| 5 Milben, 
INTORMITV. /. [from infornis, Lat. 
Shapeleſſneſs. Brom. 
INFO RMOUS. 2. [ informe, Fr. infornit 
Latin, ] Shapeleſs; of no regular fowe, 
IE Breton. 
INFO'RTUNATE. a, [infortunatus, Lat.] 
Unhappy. 125 Bacm, 
To INFRA'CT. v. a. [infractus Latin,] 
To break, | Thomlor, 
INFRA/CTION. ſ. [infra#ien, Fr.] Thy 
act of breaking; breach; violation, 
. Walls, 
INFRA'NGIBLE. &. [in and frargitl,] 
Not to be broken, . * 
INFRE/QUENCY, h. [ infrequentia, Lad. 
Uncommonneſs ; rarity. Umm 
INFRE/QUENT, 3. [infreguens, Latin. ] 
Rare; uncommon, | 
To INFRIUGIDATE, v. 4. [in and frig 
du, Lat.] To chill; to make cold, 
| N ql 
To INFRINGE. wv. a. [| infringe, Latif 
1. To violate; to break laws or contract, 
| Reg WY Walz, 
2. To deſtroy; to hinder. Mall, 
INFRUNGEMENT. /. { from infrine] 
Breach ; violation. Clarin. 
INFRI/NGER, ſ. { from infringe. ] A break. 
er; a violator, -. .. Ale 
INFU/NDIBULIFORM, . | infundiuun 
and forma, Lat.] Of the ſhape of a ford 
or tundiſh. | 
INFU/RIATE. 2. {in and furia, Lain, 
Enraged; raging. Mie, 
INFUSCA'/TION. ſ. { irfuſcatus, Latin. | 
The act of darkening or Hackening. 
To INFU/SE. v. a. { infuſer, Fr. infuſus, 
Latin, ] | 
1. To pour in; te inſtil. Derbe 
2. To pour into the mind; to mos into 
aui. 


3. To ſteep in any liquor with a geatt 8 
heat. E Van. 

4. To tincture; to ſaturate with any thi" 
infuſed. Bacon, N 


- Te inſpire with. - * Shakeſpeare 


INFU'SIBLE. a. {from infuſe.] Bm 
1. Poſlible to be infuſed, © © Hama 
2. Incapable of diſſolution; not ** T, 
| wn 


INFU/SION. ,. [infufion, French ; if 1; 
Latin, ] | 


1. The _ of pouring in; mw” | IN 
2. The act of pouring into the 2 IN 


p . . Ga % 
Ipiration, Hooker * 


1N'G 


3. The act ef fteeping any thing in moiſ- 
ture without boiling, f Bacon, 
þ. The liquor made by infuſion. Bacon. 

INFU/SIVE. a. from iafuſe.] Having the 
power of infuſion, or being infuſed, 

3 | Thomſen, 
INGA'TE. f. [in and gate. ] Entrance; 
paſſage in. Spenſer, 
INGANNA'TION, /. [ingannare, Italian. ] 
Cheat; fraud; deception ; juggle 3 delu- 

; fon 3 impoſture. Brown, 

INGA/THERING, ſ. [in and gathering. ] 
The act of getting in the harveſt, . 
INGE, in the names af places, ſignifies a 
meadow. Gibſon. 
To INGE/MINATE. v. a. [ ingemino, Lat.] 
To double; to repeat. Clarendon. 
INGEMINA'TION. /. fin and peminatio, 
Latin, ] Repetition; reduplication. 
NCENDERER. ſ. | from ingender.] He 
that generates. See ENGENDER., 
INGE/NER ABLE. @. [in and :penerate.] 
Not to be produced or brought into being. 


| | Boyle. 
INGENERATE., T7. -. 

1. Inborn ; innate ; inbred, Motten. 

2. Unbegotten. Brown, 


INGE/NIOUS. 2. Dingeniaſus, Latin.] 
1. Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. 
5 Boyle, 
2, Mental; intellectual. Sbateſpeare. 
INGE'NIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from ingenious. ] 
Wittily; ſubtily. Temple. 
INGE'NIOUSNESS. Ff. [from ingenicus.] 
Wittineſs ; ſubtilty. Boyle. 
INGE/NITE. 4. [ingeritzs, Latin. ] Innate; 
inborn ; native; ingenerate. South, 
INGENU'ITY. f. [from ingenuous.] 
1. Openneſs ; fairneſs; candour ; freedom 
from diflimdlation, Witten, Donne, 
2. [From ingenicus.] Wit; invention; 
genius; ſubtilty; acuteneſs. South; 
INGENUOUS, a. [ingenuus, Latin.] 
1, Open; fair; candid; generous ; noble, 
| „ 
2. Freeborn; not of ſervile extraction. 

; PR, King Charles. 
| INGENUOUSLY, ad. Hine ingenuous, ] 
Openly ; fairly; candidly ; generouſly, 

25 Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
INGE'NUOUSNESS. . 15 es] 
{ Openneſs; fairneſs; candour. | 
INGENY, ſ. [ingenium, Lat.] Genius; wit. 

Not in uſe. Boyle. 
To INGE/ST, v. 4. er hun Lat.] To 
throw into the ſtomac 
INGESTION. ſ. I from .] The act of 
throwing into the E Harvey. 
INGLO/RIOUS. a, { ingherizs, Latin.] Void 
of honour ; mean; without glory. Horvel. 
INGLO/RIOUSLY, ad, [from inglorious. ] 
With 1gnominy, Pepe. 


X Braun. 


INH 


INGOT. /. [inger, French, ] A maſs of me- 
tal. SS Dryden. 
To INGRA FF. v. a, in and gra. ] 
1. To propagate trees by infition, May. 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the 
ſtock of another. ; 
3. To plant any thing not native. Milton. 
4. To fix deep; to ſettle, Hooker, 
INGR A'FTMENT, /. [from ingraft.] 
1. The act of ingrafting. 
k 2. The ſprig ingrafted. 
NG . i 1 
1 a, [ingratus, Latin. ] 
1. Ungrateful; unthankful, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe. Bacon, 


To INGRA/TIATE. v. a, [in and gratia, 


Lat.] To put in favour. to recommend 
to kindneſs, 

INGRA/TITUDE. ſ. [ingretitude, Fr. in 
and gratitude, ] Retribution of evil for 
good; unthankfulneſs. Dryden, 

INGRE/DIENT: /. | ingredient, French; in- 
grediens, Latin.] Component part of a 
body, conſiftiaz of different materials. 

| Milton. 

INGRESS. ſ. [ingres, French; ingreſſus, 
Latin. ]. Entrance; power of entrance. 

Arbuthnot. 

INGRE/SSION, /. [ ingrefſio, Lat.] The act 
of entering, | Dig. 

INGUINAL, a. [inguinal, French; ingu- 
en, Lat.] Belonging to the groin. 

: | Arduthnet, 

To INGU'LF, v. a. [in and gulf. ] 

1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity, 
Milton. 
2. To caſt into a gulf. Hayward 

To INGU/RGITATE. v. 4. [ingurgitoy 
Latin.] To ſwallow. Di#. 

INGURGITA'/TION. /. [from ingurgitate. ] 
Voracity. 2 

INGU/STABLE. a. [in and guſto, Lat.] Not 
perceptible by the taſte. Broxon. 

INHA/BILE. a, [inlabiln, Lat.] Unſkil- 
ful; unready ; unfit ; unqualified, : 

To INHA/BIT, v. 0. [habite, Latin.] To 
dwell in; to hold as a dweller, 

Hooker. Tjaiah, 

To INHA/BIT, v. . To dwell ; to live, 

Milton. 
INHA'BITABLE. a, [from inbabit.] 
1. Capable of affording habitation, Zecke, 
2. ¶ Inbabitable, French.] Incapable of 
inhabitants; not habitable 3 uninhabita- 
ble, s Shakeſpeare. 

INH A/BITANCE. /. [from inhabir.] Re- 
fidence of dwellers, Carew, 

INHA'BITANT, /. [from inhabit, ] Dweli- 

er; one that lives or reſides in a place. 

Abbot, 

INHABITA'TION, ſ. { from inbabit.] 

1. Habitation; place of dwelling. - 

4 Milton, 

2. The 
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>. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings ; ſtate of being inhabited. 
Raleigh, 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. Brown. 
INHA*BITER. /. [from inhabit, ] One that 
inhabits ; a dweller. Brown, 
To INHA'LE. v. a. ¶inbulo, Latin. } To 
draw in with air; to inſpire, 
Arbuthnit. Pope. 
INHARMO'NTOUS. a. [in and barmenieus. ] 
Unmuſica! ; not ſweet of found. Felten. 
To INHE'R. E- . rn. [inbæreo, Lat.] To 
exit in ſamething elſe. Donne. 
INHE RENT. a. [inberent, French; ixbæ- 
rens, Lat.] Enifting in fomething elſe, ſo 
as to be inſeparable from it; innate z in- 
born. | Swift, 
To INHERIT. v. 4. Gr dart: French, } 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritanee. 
: - Addiſon. 
2. To poſſeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of. 
. Shokeſprare. 
INHERIT ABLE. 2. [from inberit.] Tranſ- 
miſſible by inheritance ; obtainable by ſuc- 
ceſſion; Carew. 
INHERITANCE, /. [from ixberit.] 
7. Patrimony ; hereditary poſſeſſion, 
Ailton. 
>. In Sbaleſpcare, poſſeſſion. 
3. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary 
right. Locke, 
INHEF'RITOR. ſ. {from isberit.] An heir; 
one who receives any thing by ſucceſſion. 
2 Bacon. 
IN HE RITRESS. /. [from inberitar.] An 
heireſs. Bacon, 
INHERITRIX. . [from inberitor.] An 
heireſs. Shale peare. 
To IN HE! RSE. . a. fin and berſe.] To 
incloſe in a funeral monument. Sbateſp. 
INHE'/SION. ſ. I ibæſo, Latin.] Inhe- 
rence; the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething 
elſe, Tn 
To INHI/BIT. v. a. {inbibeo, Lat. inbiber, 
French. ] - 


1. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs; to 


check, ; 
2. To prohibit ; to forbid. 
Clarendon. Ayliffe. 
INHIBITION. ſ. [ inviditic:, Fr. inbibitio, 
Latin. ] ; s 
1, Prohibition; embargo. | 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. {In law.] Jnbibition is a writ to inhi- 
bit or forbid a judge from farther proceed- 
ing in the cauſe depending before him. 
| | Cowel. 
To IN HOLD. v. 4. [in and old.] To have 
inherent; to contain in itſelf. Raleigh. 


Bentley. 


INHO/SPITABLE. a. [in and beſpirable.] 


Affording no kindnefs nor entertainment 
to ſtrangers. Dryden, 


INJ 


INHO/SPITABLY, ad, [from inbeſpitabls,) 


Unkindly to ftrangers. Miles, 
INHOSPIT'T ABLENESS. ? /. [inboſpitalire, 
INHOSPIT A'/LITY, Fr.] Want of 


hoſpitality ; want of courteſy to ftranger;, 
INHU'MAN. 2. | inbumain, Fr, inhumanu 
Latin. ] Barbarous; ſavage ; crvel; ws 
compaſſionate. Atterbury, 
INHUMA/NITY. /. [ inbumanirg, French,] 
Cruelty ; ſavageneſs; barbarity, 

Sidney. King Charles, 
INHU'MANLY. ad. {from inbuman.] $a. 
vagely; cruelly ; barbarouſly, Suit. 
To V/NHUMATE. 2 v. 4. [inbune, Fr. 
To INHU/ME, bumo, Lat.] To bu- 
; to inter, Pope. 

To IN IE CT. v. a. [injeus, Latin.] 
1. To throw in; to dart in. Glamill, 
2. To throw up; to caſt up. Pope, 


INJE/CTION. /. [injefic, Latin,] 


1. The act of caſting in. Boyle, 
2. Any medicine made to be injected by a 
ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, into any 

part of the body, | 

3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, 
. or any other proper matter, to ſhew their 


ſhapes and ramifications, Quincy, 
INIMIT ABILITY. ,. [from inimitable] 
Incapacity to be imitated. Nirris 


INUMITABLE. a, [ inimitabilis, Lat.] A. 
bove imitation ; not to be copied, 
Milton. Denhan, 
INV/MITABLY. ad. [ from inimitable.) In 
a manner not to be imitated ; to a degree 
of excellence above imitation. Pepe, 
To IN TOVIN. v. a. [enjoindre, French, ] 
1. To command; to enforce by authority, 
See EN Jol. Millor. 
2. In Shaleſpeare, to join, f 
INVQUITOUS. a. [inique, Fr. from niui- 
ty. J Unjuſt; wicked. 
INVQUITY. /. [iniquieas, Lat.] 
1. Injuftice ; unteaſonableneſs. Smalriige 


2. Wickedneſs; crime. Hole. 
INITIAL. a. initial, French; initiun, 

Lat.] 

1. Placed at the beginning. Pipe, 

2. Incipient; not complete. Harvey. 


To INV TIATE. v. a. ¶ initier, French; in- 
tio, Lat.] To enter; to inſtruct in the 
rudiments of an art, More. 

To INUTIATE. v. n. To do the firſt pat; 
to perform the firſt rite. Pipe. 


INVTIATE, 4. [initic, Fr. initiatus, Lat.] 


Unpractiſed. Shakeſpearts 


INITIA/TION, A Lat. from iniii- 
ate.] The act o 
into any art or ſtate. Hamm 
IN JUCU/NDITY, ſ. [in and jucundity] 
Unpleaſantneſs. „ 
NI DIC ABLE. a. [in and jndia, Lat 
ot cognizable by a judge. Mb 


entering of a new comet 
Hammors. 


I 


1N . 


MJUDICIAL. a. [in and judiciah} Not 


according to form of law. | 
NNJUDV/CIOUS, 4. [in and judicious. ]. Void 
of judgment; without judgment. 
Burnet, Tillotſon. 
INJUDICTOUSLY. ad, | from injudicious. ] 
With ill judgment ; not wiſely, Broeme, 
INJUNCTION. ſ. [from injoin 5 injunctus, 
injundto, Latin, ] Command order; pre- 
cept. ü Shake e. 
2. {In law.] Ijunction is an inteflocu- 
tory decree out of the chancery. Corel. 
To INJURE, Ve a. [ injurier, F rench.] 
1. To hurt unjuſfly; to miſchief unde- 
ſervedly; to wrong. Temple. 
2. To annoy; to affect with any inconve- 
nience. Milton. 
INJURER, ſ. [from Ts injure.] He that 
hurts another unjuſtly. Ben, Johnſon, 
INJU/RIOUS. a. [ injurius, Lat.] 
1. Unjuſt; invaſive of another's 1 
þ ls 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury. ilton. 
3. Miſchievous; unjuſtly hurtful. 
Tillotſan. 
4. Detractory; contumelious; reproach- 
ful. ._ Swift. 
INJU/RIOUSLY, ad. | from injurious, ] 
Wrongfully ; hurtfully with injuſtice. 
| Pope. 
INJU/RIOUSNESS. ſ. | from injurious. ] 


Quality of being injurious- King Charles, 
INJURY. ſ. [injuria, Lat. 

1. Hurt without juſtice, * Hayward. 

2, Miſchief ; detriment, Watts. 


3. Annoyance, Mortimer. 
4. Contumelious language; reproachful 
appellation. Bacon. 
INTU/STICE. ſ. [injuftice, French; injufti- 
tia, Lat.] Iniquity; wrong. Swift, 
INK, /. Cinchietro, Ttalian.,] 
1. The black liquor with which men 
write, Ben, Johnſon. Boyle. 
2. Ink is uſed for any liquor with which 
they write: as, red ink; green ink. 
To INK, v. 4. [from the noun. ] To black 
or daub with ink, | 


INKHORN. /. [ink and Bern.] A porta- 


ble caſe for the inſtruments of writing, 

commonly made of horn, Shakeſpeare. 
INKLE, . A kind of narrow fillet; a 
tape. 5 Gay. 
INKLING, /, Hint; whiſper ; intima- 
tion, Clarendon. 
INKMAKER, /. [int and maler. ] He who 

makes ink, | 
VNKY. a. [from ink.] 


1. Conſiſting of ink. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Reſembling ink, | Boyle. 
3. Black as ink. 2 Shakeſpeare. 


To [ivand land.] Iuteriour; ly- 
ing remote from the ſea, Swift, 


INN 


INLAND. . Interiour or midland parts. 
Spenſer. 
INLAND ER. ,. [from inland.] Dweller re- 
mote from the ſea. Browns 
To INLA'PIDATE, v. a. [in and lapido, 
Lat.] To make ſtoney; to turn to ſtone, 
Bacon. 
To INLA'Y, v. 4. ¶ in and lay. 
1. To diverſify with different bodies inſert- 
ed into the ground or ſubſtratum. 
ä Milton, Cay. 
2. To make variety by being inſerted into 
bodies; do variegate, Milton. 
INLAY, f. {from the verb.] Matter inlaid 3 
wood formed to inlay. Milton. 
To INLA'W, v. a. [in and lau.] To clear 
of outlawry or attainder. Bacon. 
I'NLET. ſ. [iz and ſet.] Paſſage; place of 
ingreſs ; entrance, Wotton. 
I'NLY, a, {from in.] Interiour ; internal; 
ſecret, Shakeſpeare. 
I'NLY. ad. Internally ; within; ſecretly 
in the heart, Milton. Dryden. 
VNMATE, ſ. [in and mate.] Inmates are 
thoſe that be admitted to dwell for their 
money jointly with another man, + FORD 
Covel, Dryden. 
I'NMOST, a. [from in.] Deepeſt within g 
remoteſt from the ſurface. Shakeſpeare. 
INN. ſ. [1nn, Saxon, a chamber. ] 
x, A houſe of entertainment for travellers, 
Sidney. Spenſer. 


2. A houſe where ſtudents are boarded - 


and taught, Shakeſpeare. 
To INN. v. u. [from the noun. ] To take 
up temporary lodging, Donne. 
To INN. v. 2. To houſe; to put under co- 
ver. Shakeſpeare. 
INNA/TE, T2. [inne, Fr. innatus, Lat.] 
INNA'TED. & Inborn; ingenerate; natu- 
ral; not ſuperadded; not adſcititious. 
Howel, Bentley. 
INN A!TENESS. ſ. [ from innate.] The qua- 
lity of being innate. 
INNA'VIGABLE. 3. [innavigabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be paſſed by ſailing. Dryden. 
INNER. a. [from in.] Interiour; not out- 
ward. Spenſer. 
INNE/RMOST, a. | from inner. ] Remoteſt 
from the outward part. Newton, 
INNHO/LDER, /. [inn and old.] A man 
who keeps an inn, 
INNINGS, /. Lands recovered from the 
ſea, Ainſ<vortb. 
INNKE/EPER. /. [inn and keeper. } One 
who keeps lodgings and proviſians for en- 
tertainment of travellers, 
/ 
NE / [innecentia, Latin. 
x. Purity from injurious action; untainted 
integrity. | Tillotſon, 


2. Fresdom from guilt imputed. Shateſp. 
. 3. Harms 


Taylor. 
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J. Harmleffnefs ; innoxiouſneſs, Purxet. 
_ &- Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 
. degree of weakneſs. Sbateſpeare, 
- FNNOCENT. a. ¶ innocent, Latin. 
3. Pure from miſchief. Milton. 
2. Free from any particular guilt. Dryden. 
3. Unhurtful ; harmleſs in effects. Pope. 
FNNOCENT. /. 
1. One free from guilt or harm. Spexſer. 
2. A natural; an idiot. Hooxer, 
IY'NNOCENTLY. ad. from innocent. 
3. Without guilt. Sautb. 
2. With fimplicity ; with ſillineſs or im- 
prudence. 
3. Without hurt. coe. 
INNO*CUOUS. 2. | 1nmocuues, Latin. ] IJarm- 


leſs in effects. Grew, 
INNOfCUOUSLY. ad. [from innocuous. ] 
Without miſchievous effects. Brown, 


INNO*CUOUSNESS. /. [from in'. 
Harmleſſneſs. Digby, 
To FNNOVATE. v. 4. ix, wy 
x. To bring in ſomething not known be- 
fore, Bacon. 
23. To change by introducing noveltics. 
Soutb. 
INNOVATION. g. [inaavation, Freuch.] 
Change by the introduction of novelty. 
2 Swift. 
IWNOVA7TOR. ſ. Lin teur, French. 
. An introduction of novelties. Bacon. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties. South, 
INNO/XIOUS, 2. [innoxius, Latin. ] 
2, Free from miſchievous effects. 
Digby. 
2. Pure from crimes. Pope. 
INNO/XIOUSLY.. ad. [from inmxious.] 
Harmleſly. 5 | Bron. 
INNO/XIOUSNESS, ,. [from innoxicuts.] 
Harmlefineſs. 
NNUE NDO. . [inmuendo, from innus, 
Latin.] Ao oblique hint. Swi/t. 
INNU*MERABLE. 4. [ innumerabilis, Lat. 
Not to be counted for multitude. A7i/ron. 
INNU/MER ABLY. ad. ¶ from innumerable.] 
Without number. 
INN U/MEROUS, 2. [inmumerns, Latin] 
Too many to be counted. Pepe. 
Ta INO/CULATE. v. @. [inocul2, in and 


eus, Latin. ] 


1. To propagate any plant by inſerting its 


dud into another Rock. May. 


2. To yield z bud to another ftock, 


Cleaweland, | 


ANOCULAYTION. {. finocw/atio, Latin.] 
1. Hocnlar ian is practiſed upon all forts of 


Fane-fruit, and upon oranges and jaſmines. 


2. The practice of tranſplantiag the ſmall- 
pox, by infuſion of the matter from ripened 


puſtules into the veins of the uninfected, in 


Þopes of procuring a milder fort than what 
Frequently comes by infection. Quincy, 


< 
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ay 
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INOCULA*FOR. / [from ire 
1. One that practiſes the inoculation of 
trees. 
2. One who propagates the ſmall-pex by 
inoculation, 5 Friend 
INO/ DOROUS. 4. { inodorus, Latin, ] Want. 
ing ſcent; not affecting the noſe, Arbuth 
INOFFE/NSIVE. 2. [is and offenfive,} | 
7. Giving no ſcandal ; giving no provoca- 


tion. 3 Fleetwerd, 
2. Giving no pain; cauſing no terrour. 
Lacie. 


3. Harmleſs ; hurtleſs ; innocent. Miltcn, 
4. Unembarraſſed; without ſtop or ob- 
ſtruction. Milton, 

INOFFE/NSIVELY. ad. [from insfferſoe.] 
Without appearance of harm; without 
harm, | 

INOFFE/NSIVENESS,. /. [from 288 

Harmleſſneſs. 

INOFFFCIOUS. a. [in and Mciout.] Not 
civil; not attentive to the accommodation 
of others. | 

INO/PINATE. @. [inpinatus, Lat, inipins 
French.] Not expected. f ie: 


INOFPPORTU NE. a, [ inopporturizs, Lat.] 


Unſeaſonable; inconvenient, 

INO*RDINACY, / [from irordinale.] r- 
regularity ; diſorder. Gov. of the Tongue, 

INO/'RDINATE. a. [ix and ordinatus, Lat.] 
Irregular ; diſorderly ; deviating from right; 

| Spenſer, 

INO*RDINATELY. ad. [from inordinate.] 

_ Irregularly ; not rightly, 

INO/RDIN ATENESS. ſ. [from inordinate.] 
Want of regularity ; intemperance of any 
kind. F 

INORDINA'/TION. / [from inordinate,] I- 
regularity ; deviation from right, Scat, 

INORGA/NICAL. 4. [in and orgarical,) 
Void of organs or inſtrumental parts. 

Lacie, 

To, INO/SCULATE. v. 3. [in and ofculun, 

Latin. ] To unite by appoſition or contad. 
Dei bam. 

INOSCULA/TION, /. [from inſular] 
Union by conjunction of the _—_— 

ay 

I/NQUEST, ſ. [enguefte, Fr. inguiftis, Lat.] 
1. Judicial enquiry or examination. 

Atterbunj. 

2. IIn law.] The inguef! of jurors, or by 

jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes 

both civil and criminal, in our realm; vr 
in civil cauſes, after proof is made on either 
ſide, ſo much es each part thinks good for 

himſelf, if the doubt be in the fact, k !s 

referred to the diſcretion of twel te indiffer 

ent men, and as they bring in their * 

ſo judgment paſſes :, for the judge _ 

The jury finds the fact thus; then 150% 


law thus, and ſo we judge. For the ings? 
in criminal cauſcs, ſee JURY- \ bs 
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Enquiry; ſearch; ſtuſjy. South. 
IN 97x. Vp 0266 WJ French, ] 
" Diſturbed ſtate; want of quiet; attack on 
the quiet, Wotton. 
To L; NQUINATE. v. 4. [ ingAno, Latin ] 
To pollute ; to corrupt, Brown. 
INQUINA/TION. g. {ingutnatie, Latin. ] 
Corruption; pollution. Dacon. 
INQUYRABLE.: 4. {from inguire. ] That 
of which inquiſitien or inqueſt may be 

made, | | 
To INQUIRE. v. n. [inquire, Latin. ] 

1. To ak queſtions; to make ſearch ; to 


exert curiolity on any N Swift, 
2. To make examination. Dryden. 


To INQUIRE, wv. 4. , —_ LD 
I, To aſk about; to ſeek out: as, he ine 
quired the way. 


2. To call; to name. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
INQUI/RER. /. [from inguire. ] LE] 


1. Searcher ; examiner z one curious and 


inquifitiwe. Oy + Locke. 
2. One who interrogates z one who queſ- 
tions; Ws, | 


INQUIRY. ſ. [ from inquire, ] 

* e e ah by queſtion, AFs. 
2. Examination; ſearch, Locke. 
INQUISV/TION. /. [ingniftio, Latin. ] 
1. Judicial inquiry. Taylor. Southern. 
N Eber. 


2. Examination; diſcuſſion. 


. IIn law.] A manner of proceeding in 


matters criminal, by the office of the judge. 


Cowel, 


4 The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 
ſubject to the pope for the detection of 
hereſy, # Carbet. 
INQUIF'SITIVE, a. [inguiſtus, Latin .] Cu- 
rious; buſy in ſearch 3 active to pry into 
any thing. Watts. 
INQUI'SITIVELY. ed. [from inquiſitive. | 


With curioſity ; with narrow ſcrutiny. 


INQUI'SITIVENESS. /. { from ing Ave.] 


Curioſity ; diligence to pry into things hid- 
de 


Sidngy. South. 


n. 

INQUYSITOR. /. [ irguiſiter, Latin. ] 

1. One who examines judicially. Dryder. 
3 officer in the popiſh courts of inqui- 

tion. 

To INRA/IL, v. a, in and rail. 
eloſe with rails oer. Cay. 

INROAD. J. [in and read.] Incur ſion; ſud- 
den and deſultory invaſion, Clarendon. 

INSA/NABLE. a. [ inſanabilis, Latin,] Jo- 
curable ; irremediable, 

INSA'NE, a. [inſanu;-Latin, ] Mad; mak- 
ing mad, Sbaleſpeare. 

ANSA\TIABLE, a. [inſatiabilis, Lasin.] 
Greedy beyond meaſupe; greedy ſo as not 
to be ſatisfied. ot: 

INSA/TIABLENESS. ſ. [from inſatiable.} 
Giecdineſs not to be appeaſed. 

3 u Charhs, 
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INSA'TIABLY. ed. | from inſatiable, ] Wit 
greedineſs not to be appeaſed. Sourh, 
INSATTIATE. #. [ inſatiatus, Latin. ] Greedy 

ſo as not to be ſatisfied. Phillips, 
INSATISFA/CTION. /. Cin and. ſarigfact ion. q 


Want; unſatisfied tate, Bacons © 


INS ATTURABLE. 4. ¶ inſaturabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be glutted; not to be filled. 

To INSCRI BE. v. a. inſerilo, Latin, ] 

1. To write on any thing, It is generally 
applied to ſomething written on a monu- 
ment, | EW 4 
2, To mark any thing with writing, 
3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal 
dedication. Didea. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 


Creech, 


INSCRIPTION. /. [ inſcription, French. }] 
1. Something written or engraved. Ded. 
2. Title. 6+ 2 Broox. 
3. Conſignment of a book to a patron with 
out à formal dedication. . 

INSCRU'TABLE. a. ¶inſcrutabilis, Latin. ] 
Unſearchable; not to be traced out by in- 
quiry or ſtudy, Sandys. 

To IN SCU LP. v. a. ¶ inſculpo, Latin.] To 
engrave; to cut. Shakeſpeare. 


. INSCU'LPTURE. /. [from in and ſeulprure.} 


2 . 


Any thing engraved. Browns 
To INSE'AM. wv. 4. [is and ſeam.] To im- 
preſs or mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. Pope. 
VNSECT. /, [ inſe&ta, Latin. 
1. Inſects are ſo called from a ſeparation in 
the middle of their bodies, whereby they 
are cut into two parts, which are joined to- 
gether by a ſmall ligature, as we fee in 
waſps and common flies. Lecke, 
2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. 
| Theron, 
INSECTA/TOR. f{. [from inſe&er, Latin. ] 
One that perſecutes or harraſſes with pur- 
ſuit. | 


INSE/CTILE. a. {from inſe@.] Having the 


nature of inſets, Bacon. 
INSECTO/LOGER, ſ. [| inſect and Ne. ] 
One who ſtudies or deſcribes inſects. Derb. 
IN SECURE. 8. [ix and ſecurs.] | 
1. Not ſecure ; not confident of ſafety, 


Tillotſon. 
2. Not ſafe. e 


INSECU/RITY. J [in and ſecority.] 
1. Uncertainty; want of reaſonable conſi - 


dence. f Bake Brewn, 
2. Want of ſafety; danger; hazard. 
| | Hammond. 


INSEMINA'TION, /. | infemination, Fr.] 
The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 

INSECU/TIZON. g. '[inſecution, French.) 
Purſuit, Not in uſe, Chapman, 


INSE'NSATE. a. (inſenſate, Italian.] Stu- 
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INS 


NSENSIBTL TTV. /. [inſenflbilice, French. ] 
3+ Inability to perceive, Glanville, 
2+. Stupidity 3 dulneſs of mental percep- 
tion 


4 Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe, 
INSE/NSIBLE. a: [inſenfidle, French. ] 
. Imperteptible; not diſcoverable by the 
ſenſes 


. Newton. 

. Slowly gradual, Dryden. 
3. Void of feeling either mental or corpo- 
ral. Milton. 


4. Void of emotion or affection. 
| Temple, Dryden. 

INSE/NSIBLENESS, ſ. {from in ſemſible.] 

Abſence of perception; inability to per- 

ceĩve. | Ray. 
INSE*NSIBLY. ad. [from in/enfible. ] 

1. Imperceptibly; in ſuch a manner as 1$ 

not diſcovered by the ſenſes. Audiſon. 

2. By ſlow degrees. '_ Swift, 

3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe, 
INSEPARABUVLITY, ? /. ou inſepar- 

a 


INSE/PAR ABLENESS. le.] The qua- 
lity of being ſuch as cannot be ſevered or 
divided, Locke. 


INSE/PARABLE. . [ inſeparable, French; 
inſeparabilis, Latin, ] Not to be disjoined 


united fo as not to be parted, Bacon, . 


INSE/PARABLY. ad. {from inſeparable. ] 
Wich indiſſoluble union. Bentley, 
To INSERT. v. 4. | inſerer, French; inſero, 
inſertum, Latin, ] To place in or amongſt 
other things. Stilting fleet. 
INSE/R TION. ſ. [ inſertion, French, ] 
i. The act of placing any thing in ar a- 
mong other matter. 
2. The thing inſerted. Broome, 
To INSERVE. v. 4. {i»ſervie, Latin. ]. To 
be of uſe to an end. 
INSERVIENT. a: [ inſervien;, Lat.] Con- 
- gucive; of uſe to an end. 
To INSHE LL. v. a. ¶ in and ſpell.] To hide 
in a ſhell. „ Shakeſpeare, 
To INSHUP, v. a. [iz and foip.] To ſhut 
in a ſhip ; to tow ; to embark, Shakeſp. 
To INSHRI'NE. v. a. ¶ in and forine, | To 
incloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe. Miltan. 
INSIDE. . [in and fide. | Interiour part; 
part within. Addiſon. 
INSIDIA/TOR. / Latin. ] One who lies in 


wait. 


. INSI'/DIOUS.-2. [;nfdicux, French; infdi:- 


ſes, Latin.] Sly; circumventive; dili- 
gent to entrap ; treacherous, Arrerbury, 


INSEDIOUSLY. ad. | from ii. Ina 


fly and treacherous manner ; with malici- 
ous artifice. Government of the Tongue, 
INSIGHT. g. [iaſcbt, Dutch. ] Inſpection; 
deep view; knowledge of the interiozr 


arts, Sidrey. 
Id STGNFFICANCE. j ſe [infenificerce, 
French. 


Arbuthaot, - 
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1. Want ef meaning; unmeaning Fry 

8 8 Clanville. 

2. Unimportance. Addiſon, 
INSIGNIFICANT, 2. [in and fenificant,] 


1. Wanting meaning; void of fignifica. 


tion. 7 Blackmore. 
2. Unimportant; wanting weight; inef. 
fectual. South, 


INSIGNVFICANTLY. ad, [from infgnif- 


- caxt.] 


1, Without meaning. Hal, 


2. Without importance or effect. 
IN 1 5 [7nfincerss, Latin.] 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty; dif. 
ſembling; anfaithfal. F Y 
2. Not found; corrupted, Pope, 
INSINCE/RITY. / [from in/ineere.] Dil, 

Emulation z want of truth or fidelity, 
Broome, 
Ta INSENEW. v. @, [is and frew.] To 
ſtrengthen; to confirm, Shakeſpeare, 
INSFNUANT, 3. {French,] Having the 


power to gain favour. Mattis. 


To INSUNUATE, v. a. [ infinuer, French; 
inn, Latin, ] 
1, TS introduce any thing gently, 


Modroard, 


2. To puſh gently into favour or regard: 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Clarendur. 
3. To hint; to impart indirectly. Swift. 
4. To inſtill; to infuſe gently, Lale, 
To INSYNUATE. v. . 
1. To wheedle; to gain on the affeQions 
by gentle degrees. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To fteal into imperceptibly; to be con- 
veyed inſenſibly. Harey, 
3. To enfold 3 to wreath ; to wind. 
. Milton, 
INSINUA/TION,. ſ. [infmeatio, Latin. ] The 
power of pleaſing or ſtealing upon the af. 
fections. : Clarendis. 
INS/UNUATIVE. a. from inte. ] Steal- 
ing on the affections. Gov, of the Tonut. 
INSINUA “TOR. /. [iaſinuator, Latin.] He 
that inſinuates. Air ſcartb. 
INSI/PID. 8. [infipidus, Latin. ] 
1. Without taſte; without power of al 
fecting the organs of guſt. Fache. 
2. Without ſpirit; without pathos; flat; 
dull 3 heavy. Dryden 


INSIPV/DIT'Y. 1 | 
INSFPIDNESS. 5 J. [ifpidie, French] 


1. Want of taſte, 

2. Want af life or fpirit, Pope 
INSI'PIDLY. ad. from inſipid.] Without 

taſte; dully. . Lack 
INSY/PIENCE. |. [infpicntia, Latin.] Fel 

ly; want of underſtanding, 1 
To IN SIS T. v. n. [inffer, French; ifi 

Latin. . 25 

1, Ty fland or reſt upon, 16 


INS 


2. Not to recede from terms or aſſertions; 
to perſiſt in. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. 
Decay e Prety, 
INSVUSTENT. a. [in/5/ers, Latin.] Reſting 
upon any thing. Wotton, 
INSI'TIENCY, 4 [in and ſitio, Latin ] Ex- 
emption from thirſt. Grew, 
INSI/TION. g. [infitio, Latin.] The infer- 
tion or ingraffment of one branch into ano- 
WE Ray. 
INSI'STURE. ſ. [from in.] This word 
ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify conſtancy or 
regularity. | 
To INSNA'RE, v. a. [in and ſnare.] 
1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or 
ſnare; to inveigle. Fenton, 
2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 
| Hooker. 
INSNA/RER. /. [ from inſnare.] He that in- 
ſnares, 5 
INSO/CIABLE. a. [ inſociable, French. ] 
1. Averſe from converſation. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Incapable of connexion or union, 
| Wotton. 
INSOBRVETY, ſ. [iz and ſebriety.] Drunk- 
enneſs ; want of ſobriety; Decay of Piety. 
To V/NSOLATE. v. a. {infolo, Latin.) To 
dry in the ſun; to expoſe to the action of 
the ſun, 
INSOLA'TION. ſ. [info/ation, French. ] Ex- 
poſition to the ſun, 5 Brown, 
INSOLENCE, 7 /. [ inſolence, Fr. inſolen- 
VNSOLENCY. tia, Latin. } Pride ex- 
erted in contemptuous and ' overbearing 
treatment of others; petulant contempt. 


| | Tillotſon. 
To PNSOLENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To inſult, King Charles. 


FNSOLENT,. a, [ inſolent, Fr. infolens, Lat.] 
Contemptuous of others; haughty ; over- 
bearing, Atterbury. 


INSOLENTLY. ad. [infolenter, Latin. ] 


With contempt of others; haughtily ; 
rudely, Addiſon. 
INSO'LVABLE, 4. I inſolvable, French. ] 
I. Not to be ſol ved; not to be cleared; in- 
+ extricable ; ſuch as admits of no ſolution, 
or explication. Watts. 
2. That cannot be paid, 3 
INSO'LUBLE. o. [infoinble, French.] 
I. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved. 
Hooker, 
2, Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated. 
5:  Arbuthnot. 
INSO'/LVENT, 4. [in and ſefvo, Lat.] Un- 
able to pay, Smart. 
INSO'LVENCY. / [from infolvent.} Ina- 
bility to pay debts, 
INSOMU'CH, conj. [i fo nuch] So that 
to ſuch a er that. Aiſon. 
Yor, J. PD | 
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To INSPE'/CT. . 4. [inſpico, infpetur, 
Lat.] To look into by way of examination. 
INSPECTION. /. {i»{pection, French; in- 
ſpectio, Latin.] 5 
1. Prying examination; narrow and cloſe 
ſurvey. 1 8 South, 
2. Superintendence; preſiding care, Bentley. 


INSPECTOR. / [CLatin.] | 
1. A prying examiner, Denham. 
2, A ſuperintendent. Watts. 


INSPE/RSION, . [ inſperſio, Latin, ]J A 
. ſprinkling. Ainſworth. 
To IN SPHERE. v. a. [in and ſphere.) To 
place in an orb or ſphere. Milton. 
INSPVR ABLE. oa. [from inſpire.] Which 
may be drawn in with the breath. Harvey. 
INSPIRATION. ſ. [from inſpire. ] 
1. The act of drawing in the breath. 
. Arbuthnot, 
2, The act of breathing into any thing. 
3. Infuſion of. ideas into the mind by a ſu- 
periour power, Denham, 
To INSPV/RE. v. a. [inſpiro, Latin.] To 
draw 1n the breath, Walton. 
To INSPVRE. v. a, | 
1. To breathe into; to infuſe into the 


mind, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. 
res Addifon, 


3. To draw in with the breath. Harvey. 
INSPV/RER. /. {from inſpire.] He that in- 
ſpires, | Derbam. 
To IN SPIRIT. v. a. [in and fpirit.} To 
animate ; to aCtuate; to fill with life and 
vigour, Pope. 
To INSPV/SSATE. v. a. [in and fpifſus, 
Latin.] To thicken; to make thick. 
| Arbuthnot., 
INSPISSA/TION. F. [from inſpiſſate.] The 
act of making any liquid thick. - Arbuth, 
INSTABPLITY., ſ. finflabitite, French; 
inſtabilis, Latin, ] Inconſtancy; fiekleneſs; 
mutability of opinion or conduct. Addiſon, 
INSTA “BLE. 3. | infabilis, Latin-] Incon- 
ſtant; changing. | 
To INSTA'LL. v. a. [inftaller, French; in 
and ftall.] To advance to any rank or of- 
fice, by placing in the ſeat or ſtall proper to 
that condition, Witten. 
INSTALLATION. f. ſ[infallation, Fr. 
The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank 
or office, by placing in the proper ſeat, + 


life. 
INSTATLMENT. /. [from inflall,] | 
1. The act of inftalling. Shakeſpeare, 


2. The feat in which one is inſtalled, 
Shakeſteare, 
/ CF. F 
——— k [ infance, French, } 
1. Importunity ; urgency ; follicitation. 
5 l Hooker, 
3 uU N 2. Motive; 
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2. Motive; influence z preſſing argument. 

Shakeſpeare. 
3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit, Ay/iffe. 
4. Example; document. Addiſon. 
5. State of any thing. Hate. 
6, Occaſion ; act. Rogers. 


To VNSTANCE. v. z. [from the noun. ] 


To give or offer an example. Tillotfon, 
INSTANT. a. [irflans, Latin. ] 
1. Preffing; urgent; importunate; earneſt, 


Luke. 


2. Immediate ; without any time inter- 


vening ; preſent. Prior. 
3. Quick; without delay. Pope, 
INSTANT. {. [inflant, French. ] 
1. Ixftant is ſuch. a part of duration where- 
in we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locke, 
2. The preſent or current month. Aadiſ. 
INSTANT A*NEOUS. 4. f irftantaneus, La- 
tin. ] Done in an inſtant; acting at once 
without any perceptible ſucceſſion. Burnet. 
INSTANT A'/NEOUSLY. ad. from inftan- 
taneous, ] In an indiviſible point of time. 
| | Dierbam. 
INSTANTLV. ad. | inflanter, Latin.] 


1. Immediately; without any perceptible 


intervention of time. 
2. With urgent importunity. 
To IN STA TE. v. a. in and fate. | 
1. To place in a certain rank or condition. 
Hale. 
2- To inveſt. Obſolete, Shakeſpeare. 
INSTAURA'TION. /. Cinflauratio, Latin. ] 
Reſtoration ; reparation ; renewal. 
INSTEAD / prep. [of in and fead, place.] 
1. In room of; in place of. Swift, 
2. Equal to, Tillotſon, 
To INSTE/EP, v. 8. [ in and ſteep. ] 
1. To ſoak; to macerate in moiſture. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2+ Lying under water, Shakeſpeare, 
INSTEP. ſ. [in and ffep.] The upper part 
of the foot where it joins to the leg. 
7 Arbuthnot, 
To VNSTIGATE. v. 4. ¶inſtigo, Lat.] To 
urge ta ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 
INSTIGA'TION, /. [iH igation, French. ] 
Incitement to a crime; encouragement; 
impulſe to ill. South, 
INSTIGA/TOR. /. [ infligateur,. French. ] 
Inciter to ill. Decay of Piety. 
To INSTVLL. v. a. [inflille, Latin. 


_ Bacon, 


1. To infuſe by drops. ö Milton. 
2. To inſinuate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind; to infuſe. Calamy. 


INSTILLA/TION., /. [infil/atio, Lat. from 
inſti. ] | 
1. The act of pouring in by drops. 
2. The act of infuſing ſlowly into the mind, 
3. The thing infuſed, Rambler. 


INSTUNCT, a. [infin&us, Lat.] Moved; 


F animated. Milton, 


INS 


I'NSTINCT. {. [inflinf#s, Latin.] Defire 
or averſion. Prior. 
INSTV'NCTED. a. inſtinctus, Latin.] Im- 
preſſed as an animating power. _ 


INSTVNCTIVE. a. {from inflin#.] A 


ing without the application of choice of 
reaſon, Broome. 
INSTVNCTIVELY. ad. [from inflin&ive,] 
By inftin& ; by the call of nature. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To INSTITUTE. 2. ». [ inflitue, Latin.] 
t. To fix; to eſtabliſh; to appoint; to 
enact ;; to ſettle. Hale, 


2. To educate ; to inſtruct; to form by. 


inſtruction, Decay ef Pity, 
INSTITUTE. ſ. [infirutur, Latin. 

1. Eſtabliſhed law; ſettled order. Dryd, 

2. Precept; maxim; principle. Dryden, 
INSTITU'TION. ſ. [ inftitzrio, Latin,] 

1. Act of eſtabliſhing, 

2. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement, Swift, 

3. Poſitive law. Atterbury, 

4. Education. Hammond. 
INSTITU/TIONARY. a. {from inſitutian.] 

Elemental; containing the firſt doctrines, 

or principles of doctrine, Bran, 
VNSTITUTFOR. / [inftituror, Latin.] 

1. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles, Holder. 

2. Inſtructor; educator. Maller. 
INSTITUT IST. / { from infitute.} Writer 

of inſtitutes, or elemental inſtructions. 


Harvey, 
To IN STOP. v. a. [in and ftop.] To clot 
up; to ſtop. Dryden, 


P 
To INSTRU/CT. v. 4. [ infruo, Latin, | 
1. To teach; to form by precept; to in- 


form authoritatively. Milton, 
2. To model ; to form. Ayiiffe, 
INSTRU'CTER. /. [from infiru#.] A tezch- 
er; an inſtituter. en. 


INSTRU/CTION. . [from infruf.) 
1. The act of teaching; information. 
Locle. 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. Lung. 
3. Authoritative information; mandate. 
; Sbakeſpeart 
INSTRU/CTIVE. #. from i rut. ] Con- 
veying knowledge. Hun. 
INSTRUMENT. ,. [inflrumentum, Latin. 

1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 
Blackmore, 
2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield hate 
monious ſounds, Dryder, 
3. A writing containing any contract : 
order, : Yr Toh, 

. any thing. 

4. The agent or mean 0 Hie. Lei. 
5. One who acts only to ſerve the pars 
of another, Dryz*n. 
INSTRUME/NTAL. 2. [ inflrumenta!, Fr.) 


. Je Smalrußt. 


l 2. Act 
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4. Acting to ſome end; contributing to 
ſome purpoſe; helpful. Swift, 
4- Conſiſting not of voices but inſtruments. 

| Hooker, 
4. Produced by inftruments ; not vocal. 
Dryden. 

INSTRUMENT A/LITY, f. [ from inſtrumen- 
zal.} Subordinate agency; agency of any 
thing as means to an end, Hale, 

INSTRUME/NTALLY. ad, | from inſtru- 
mental, ) In the nature of an inſtrument ; 
as means to an end. Digby. 

INSTRUMENTALNESS. /. [from inſtru- 
mental,] Uſefulneſs as means to an end, 

Hammond, 

INSU'FFER ABLE. a. [in and ſufferable. ] 

1. Intolerable; inſupportable z intenſe be- 
yond endurance, 5 Locke. 
2. Deteſtable; contemptible. Dryden. 

INSU/FFERABLY, ad. | from inſufferable. ] 
To a degree beyond indurance, South, 

INSUFFV/CIENCE. 7 / [ inſufficience, Fr.] 

INSUFFFCIENCY. & Inadequatenets to any 

end or purpoſe. Hooker, Atterbury. 

INSUFFV/CIENT. . [ inſufficient, French. ] 
Inadequate to any need, uſe, or purpoſe; 
wanting abilities. | Rogers. 

INSUFFI'CIENTLY. ad. | from inſufficient. ] 

With want of proper ability. 
INSUFFLA'/TION, /. f in and fufflo, Latin. ] 

The act of breathing upon. Hammond. 
INSULAR. a. [inſulaire, French. ] Be- 
INSULARY.$ longing to an iſland, 

| | Howwel, 

INSULATED. a. [inſula, Latin,] Not con- 

tiguous on any fide. 
INSU'LSE. a, ¶inſulſus, Latin] Dull; in- 

lipid ; heavy. Die. 
INSU'LT. y. [inſultus, Latin. ] 

1, The act of leaping upon any thing. 


Dryden. 5 


2. Att of infolence or contempt. Broome, 
To INSU/LT. v. 4. in/ulto, Latin,] 
I. To treat with infolence or contempt. 
| Pope, 
2, To trample upon; to triumph over. 
Shakeſpeare, 
INSU/LTER, ſ. [from inſult.] One who 
treats another with inſolent triumph. 
Rowe. 


INSULTINGLY, ad. [from inſalting.] With - 


contemptuous triumph. Dryden. 
INSUPERABI/ LITY. /. {from inſuperable. ] 
The quality of being invincible, ? 


INSU/PERABLE, a. [inſuperabilis, Latin.] - 


Invincible; inſurmountable ; not to be 
conquered ; not to be overcome. Pope. 

INSU/PERABLENESS, . [from inſuper- 
able.) Invincibleneſs ; impoſſibility to be 
urmounted, 


W ad, [from inſuperable,] 
inci { 
rr ly; 1nturmountably, Grew. 


RTABLE, a, [inſupportable, Fr.] 


INT: 


Intolerable z inſufferable; not to be endur- 
ed, Bentley, 
INSUPPO/RTABLENESS. /. {from inſup- 
Portable. ] Inſufferableneſs; the ſtate of be- 


ing beyond endurance, Sidney. 
INSUPPORTABLV. ad. [from inſupport- 
able.] Beyond endurance. Dryden. 


INSURMO'UNTABLE. @. [ inſurmontable, 
French, ] Inſuperable; unconquerable. 
Locke, 
INSURMO*UNTABLY. ad. [from inſur- 
mountable.) Invincibly; unconquerably. 
INSURRE/CTION. |. [iz/urgo, Latin.] A 
ſeditious rifing ; a rebellious commotion. 
: Arbutl not. 
INSUSURR A/TION. ſ. [inſuſurrs, Latin. } 
The act of whiſpering, 
INTACTIBLE. @. [in and tafum, Latin. ] 
Not perceptible to the touch. 
INTA/GL10. ſ. ¶ Italian.] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it. Addiſon. 
INTA/STABLE. ad. ſin and taſte.] Not 
raiſing any ſenſations in the organs of taſte, 


Grew. 
I NTEGER. /. ¶Latin.] The whole of any 
thine. Arbuthnets 


INTEGRAL, a. integral, French. 
I. Whole: applied to a thing conſidered as 
compriſing all its conſtituent parts. Bacon, 
2. Uninjured ; complete; not defective. 
| Holder. 
3. Not fractional; not broken into frac- 
tions. | 
INTEGRAL, ſ. The whole made up of 
parts, WEatts. 
INTE/GRITY. f{ [integritas, Latin, ] 
1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of 


manners, Rogers. 
2, Purity; genuine unadulterate fta'e. 
Hals. 


3. Intireneſs; unbroken; whole. Broome. 
INTE/GUMENT. þ. { jntegumentum, Lat.] 
Any thing that covers or invelops another, 
Addiſon. 

I'NTELLECT, /. [ intel/e&us, Latin. } The 
intelligent mind; the power of underſtand- 


ing. Seuth, 
INTELLE'/CTION, ſ. intellectio, Latin.] 
The act of underſtanding. Bentley. 


IN'TELLE/CTIVE. a, [ intellect ff, 3 
Having power to underſtand, © Glangills. 
INTELLE/CTUAL. a. [intellectuel, Fr.] 
1. Relating to the underſtanding; belong- 
ing to the mind; tranſacted by the under- 
ſtanding. | 7 aylov. 
2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of un- 
derſtanding. Watts, 
3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, vat 
the ſenſes. Cxvley. 
4. Having the powerof underſtanding Milt. 
INTELLE/CTUAL. /. Intellect; under- 
ſtanding; mental powers or faculties. 
Glanuille, 
3 U 2 INTE/Le 
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— nee J. [intelligentia, Lat.] 
2. Commerce of information; notice; 
mutual communication. Hayward. 
2. Commerce of acquaintance z terms on 

which men hve one with another. Bacon. 
3. Spirit; unbodied mind. Collier. 
4. Underſtanding ; ſkill. Spenſer. 

INTELLIGE'NCER, ſ. [from itelligence. ] 
One who ſends or conveys news ; one who 
gives notice of private or diſtant tranſac- 
tions. Hawel. 

INTE/LLIGENT. 4. [intelligens, Latin. ] 

1. Knowing; inſtructed ; ſkilful. Milton. 
2. Giving information. Shakeſpeare, 

INTELLIGE'NTIAL. 2. | from inte!l:gence.} 
1. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. Milton. 
2. Intellectual; exercifing underſtanding. 

Milton. 

INTELLIGIBFLITY. /, from intelligible. ] 
1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 

2. The power of underitanding z intellec- 

tion. Glanville, 

INFE/LLIGIBLE. 2. [intelligibilis, Latin. ] 

To te conceived by the underſtanding. 

N | Watts. 

INTE/LLIGIBLENESS. /. from intelligi- 

Se.] Poſſibility to be underſtood; perſpi- 

cuiĩty. Locle. 

INTE LLIGIBLY. ad. from intelligible.] 
So as to be underſtood ; clearly; plainly, 

Woodward, 
INTE'MERATE, #2. [intemeratus, Latin,] 
Undefiled ; unpolluted. 

INTE'MPERAMENT,. /. [in and tempera- 

ment.] Bad conſtitution. Harmwey. 

INTEMPERANCE. 2 . [intemperantia, 

INTE MPERANCY, 8 Latin.] Want of 

temperance; want of moderation; exceſs 
in meat or drink. Hakew:ll, 
INTE/MPERATE. a. [intemperatus, Lat.] 
1. Immoderate in appetite ; exceſſive in 
meat or drink. Seuth. 
2 Paſſionate; ungovernable; without rule, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
— {am a ad, [from intempe- 
rate. 
1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
| Tillotſon, 
2. Immoderately ; exceſſi vely. Spratt, 
IN e OG . [from intempe- 
rate, 
I. Want of moderation. | 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſw. 
INTE'MPERATURE., /. [from intempe- 
rate.] Exceſs of ſome quality. | 
To INTE/ND. v. a. [ intends, Latin. ] 
1. To ftretch out, Obſolete. Spenſer, 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe. Newton, 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 
: 7 Hooker, 
4. To pay regard or attention to, Bacon. 
5. To mean; to defign, Dryden. 


INTE'NDIMENT, f. Attention; patient 


Latin. ] To make tender; to ſoften, 


1 8 
IST; 


INT, 


IN er [French.} An officer of 
the higheſt claſs, who overſees any particu. 
lar allotment of the publick bufnefs, 

Arbuthret, 


hearing. Spenſer, 
INTE'NDMENT,. /. [entendement, Fr.] In- 
tention ; deſign, L" Efirange, 
To INTE/NERATE. v. a, [in and tener, 


| Phillips, 

INTENERA'TION, h. from intenerate,] 
The act of ſoftening or making tender, 

Bacon, 

INTE/NIBLE, 8. [in and tenible.] That can- 

not hold, Shakeſpeare, 

INTE/NSE. a. [ intenſus, Latin. ] 
1. Raiſed to a high degree; ftrained; forc- 


ed; not ſlight ; not lax. Beyle, 
2, Vehement ; ardent. Addiſon, 
2. Kept on the ſtretch; anxiouſly attentive, 

Milton. 


INTE/NSELY. ad. I from iatenſe.] To 2 
great degree. Audiſer. 
INTE/NSENESS. ſ. from intenſe.] The 
ſtate of being affected to a high degree; 
. contrariety to laxity or remiſſion. Mood. 
INTE*NSION. /. f ixtexfio, Latin, ] The a 
of forcing or ſtraining any thing, Taylr, 
INTE/NSIVE. a. [ trom interſ-.] 
1. Stretched or increaſed with reſpect to 


itſelf, Halt, 
2. Intent; full of care. Water, 
INTE'NSIVELY. ad, To a greater degree, 
Bramball. 


INTE'NT. 2. intenſus, Latin.] Anxiouſy 
diligent; fixed with cloſe application. 

F Watts, 
INTE/NT, /. Ifrom intend.} A defign ; 2 
purpoſe; a drift; a view formed; _ 

5 other, 


ing. 

INTE/NTION. {. [intentio, Latin.) 
1. Eagerneſs of deſ ire; cloſenefs of atten- 
tion ; deep thought ; vehemence or ardour 


of mind, 5 Seutb. 
2. Deßgn; purpoſe. Arbutbrit, 
3- The ſtate of being intenſe or m_— 

. oe, 

INTE/NTIONAL. a, | intentione, French.) 
Deſigned ; done by deſign. Rogerts 
INTE/'NTIONALLY. ed. | from intention 


1. By deſign; with fixed choice. Hate, 
2. In will, if not in action. Aeli. 
INTE/NTIVE. a. {from intent.] Diligently 
applied; buſily attentive. i mm 
INTE/NTIVELY. _ 975 intentive.] 
With application; cloſely. ; 
INTE/NTLY. ad. [from intent. ] With an 
attention z with cloſe application ; wit 
eager deſire. — 
INTE/NTNESS. /. [from 1 pi 
of being intent; anxious ppc yah 
10⁰ 


— 


INT 


To INTER. . As [ enterrer, F r.] To cover 
under ground 3 to bury, Shakeſp. 


INTE'RCALAR. 
INTE'RCALARY.S Iaſerted out of the 


INT 


Tofl:#t from a place or courſe by ſomething 
intervening, Holder. 


a, [ intercalaris, Lat.] INTERCLU?SION. ſ. ¶ intercluſus, Latin, ] 


Obſtruction ; interception, 


common order to preſerve the equation of INTERCOLUMNIA”TION, ſ. [inter and 


time, as the twenty-ninth of February in 
a leap-year is an interca/ary day. 
To INTE'/RCALATE. v. 4. [ intercalo, 
Lat.] To inſert an extraordinary day. 
INTERCALA!TION, / [ intercalatio, Lat.] 
Inſertion of days out of the ordinary reck- 
oning. Brywn, 
To INTERCE DE. v. n. [ intercedo, Latin, ] 
1. To paſs between. Newten, 
2. To mediate; to act between two par- 
ties. Calamy. 
INTERCE/ DER. ſ. [from intercede.] One 
that intercedes; a mediator. 
To INTERCE/PT. v. 4. [ interceptus, Lat.] 
1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way. 
Stakeſpeare. 
2. To obſtruct; to cut off; to ſtop from 
being communicated, Newton, 
INTERCE/PTION. ſ. | interceptio, Latin. ] 
Stoppage in courſe 5 hindrance z obſtructi- 
on. Motion. 
INTERCE'SSION, f. Fintercefſio, Latin.] 
Mediation; interpoſition; agency between 
two parties; agency in the cauſe of ano- 
ther. Romans. 
INTERCE/SSOUR. /. [intercefſor, Latin. ] 
Mediator; agent between two parties to 
procure reconcihation, South. 
To INTERCHAVIN. v. a. ¶ inter and chain. | 
To chain; to link together. Shakeſpeare, 
To INTERCHA/NGE. . a. [inter and 


z 


change.] 5 
1. To put each in the place of the other. 

a Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſucceed alternately. S:dney, 


INTERCHA/NGE. /. from the verb.] 
1, Commerce; permutation. of commodi- 
_ Hoævel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion. Holger. 
3. Mutual donation and reception. Scutb. 
INTERCHA/NGEABLE. 4. [from inter- 
Change, | 


1, Given and taken mutually. Bacon, 


2. Following each other in alternate ſuc- ' 


ceſſion, Tillotſon, 
 INTERCHA/NGEABLY. ad. Alternate- 
h; in a manner whereby each gives and 
receives. Shakeſpeare. 
INTERCHA/NGEMENT. fe [inter and 
change.] Exchange; mutual transference. 

| Shake /feare, 
INTERCUPIENT. . [intercpiens, Latin, ] 
An intercepting power; ſomething that 


cauſes a Roppage, Wiſeman. 
INTERCVUSION, /. [ inter. and cæde, Lat.] 
Interruption, Argon. 


ToINTERCLU/DE, v. ws Iinrercluda, Lat.] 


columna, Latin.] The ſpace between the 
pillars. Wotton, 
To INTERCO'MMON, v. #. [inter and 
common. | To feed at the ſame table. 
Bacon. 
INTERCOMMUYNITY, /. [inter and com- 
munity.] A mutual communication or 
community. | 
INTERCO/STAL. a. [inter and coſta, Lat.] 
Placed between the ribs. More. 
INTERCOURSE. F. entrecours, French. ] 
1. Commerce; exchange. Milton. 
2. Communication. Bacon. 
INTERCU/RRENCE. .. [from intercurro, 
Latin.] Paſſage between. Boyle. 
INTERCU/RRENT, a, ¶ intercurrens, Lat.] 
Running between. 
INTERDE'AL. . 
fick ; intercourſe, Spenſer. 
To INTERDI CT. 2. a. [ interdico, {27 
1. To forbid ; to prohibit, Tickel. 
2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of 
communion with the church, Hl. he. 
INTERD ICT. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree, 
. Dryder. 
2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to ce- 
lebrate the holy offices, Morton. 
INTERDICTION. F. | interdi&io, Lat.] 
1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. Milken, 
2. Curſe : from the papal interdict. 


; Shakeſpeare. 
INTERDI'CTORY. 4. [from interdie2.] 
Belonging to an interdiction. Ainſeworth. 


To INTERE'SS, 1 v. a. [interefſer, Fr.] 
To INTERE'ST., 5 To concern; to affect; 
to give ſhare in, Dryden. 
To INTEREST. v. n. To affect; to 
move. 
INTEREST, /. [ intereft, Lat. interet, Fr.] 
1, Concern ; advantage; good. Hammond. 
2, Influence over others, Clarendon. 
3. Share; part in any thing; participa- 
tion. 5 
4. Regard to private profit. Swift. 
5. Money paid for uſe; uſury. Arbuthnes. 
6. Any ſurplus of advantage, Shakeſpeare, 
To INTERFERE, v. . [inter and ferio, 
Latin, ] X | 
Swift. 


1. To interpoſe ; to intermeddle. 
2. To claſh; to oppoſe each other. 
| Snalridge. 
3. A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when the 
fide of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and 
hurts one of his fetlocks, or the hitting 
one leg againſt another, and ſtrik ing off the 
in. Farrier's Dit. 
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INTE/RFLUENT. a, ſinterfuexs, Lat.] 
Flowing between. , Boyle, 
INTERFU'LGENT. @. [ inter and fulgens, 
Latin. ] ' Shining between. 
INTERFU'SED. 2. [interfuſus, Latin] 
Poured or ſcattered between. Milton. 
INTER JA'/CENCY, F. [from interjacens, 
Latin. | 
1. The act or ſtate of lying between. 
| Hlale. 
2. The thing lying between. Brown. 
INTER JA/CENT. 2. [| interjacens, Latin. ] 
Intervening ; lying between. Raleigh, 
INTER JE/CTION. /. | inter jectio, Latin. J 
. A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the mind 
to be ſetzed or affected with ſome paſſion : 
fuch as are in Engliſh, O] alas! ab! 
Clarke. 
2. Intervention; interpofition; act of 
ſomething coming between. Bacon. 
FNTERIM. ſ. interim, Latin.] Mean 
time; intervening time. Tatler. 
INTER JOIN. 2. inter and jcin.] To join 
mutually ; to intermarry, Shakeſpeare, 
INTE/RIOUR. a. [interior, Lat.] Internal - 
inner; not outward ; not ſuperficial]. 
Burnet, 
INTERKNO/WLEDGE. /. [ inter and Anowy- 
kdge.] Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 
To INTER LA'CE. v. a. [entrelaſſer, Fr.] 
To intermix ; to put one thing within ano- 
ther. Hayeoard. 
INTERLA'PSE, ſ. [inter and lapſe.] The 
flow of time between any two events, 
Hareey. 
To INTERLA/RD. v. a, | entre/arder, Fr.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or tat. 
2. To interpoſe; to inſert between. 
Carew, 
2. To diverſify by mixture. Hale. 
To INTERLE / AVE. v. 4. ¶ inter and leave.] 
To chequer a book by the inſertion of 
blank leaves. | 
To INTERLFNE. v. 4. | inter and line.] 
1. To write in alternate lines, Locke. 
2. To correct by ſomething written be- 
tween the lines. | Dryden. 
INTERLINE A/TION. ſ. [inter and /inea- 
tion.] Correction made by writing between 
the lines. | Svift. 
To INTERLFNK. v». 4. ¶ inter and link.] 


To connect chains one to another; to join 


one in another. 

INTERLOCU'TION. /. [interlocutio, Lat.] 
1. Dialogue; interchange of ſpeech. 

| Hooker, 
2. Preparatory procee ling in law. e. 

INTERLOö CU TOR. . [inter and loguor, 
Latin. ] Dialogiſt ; one that talks with 


another. © Boyle, 
INTERLO'CUTORY, 3. | interlocutore, 
Fr.] a 


To Conſiſting of dialogue, Fiddes, 
8 b 


N 


2. Preparatory to deciſion. 

To INTERLOYPE. v. . [inter and lorper 
Dutch, ] To run between parties and in. 
tercept the advantage that one ſhould gain 
from the other. 1 Tatler 

INTERLO PER. / [from interlipe.] One 
who runs into buſineſs to which he has no 
right. f L'" Eftrange, 

INTERLU/CENT. 4. [ interlucens, Latin,] 
Shining between. 

IN TERLUDE. fe [inter and ludus, Latin, 
Something plaid at the intervals of feſtivi. 
ty; a farce, | Bacon. 

INTERLU'ENCY, /. ¶interlus, Latin.] Wa- 
ter interpoſited; interpoſition of a flood, 


8 | Hale, 
INTERLU'NAR, * [ inter and luna, 
INTERLU'NARY. S Lat.] Belonging to 


the time when the moon, about to change, 
is inviſible, 8 Milton, 
INTERMA'RRIAGE. /. [inter and marri- 
age. ] Marriage between two families, 
where each takes one and gives another. 
Addiſon, 
To INTERMA/RRY. ©. n. [inter and nar- 
.] To marry ſome of each family with 
the other. | Swift. 
To INTERME/DDLE. v. 3. [inter and 
meddle.] To interpoſe officiouſſr. 
Hayward. Clarenden, 
To INTERME'DDLE. 2. a, To intermix; 
to mingle. Spenſer, 
INTER ME/DDLER. F. [from intermeddle.] 
One that interpoſes officiouſly ; one that 
- thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he 
has no right, L Eftrange. 
INTER ME/DIACY, £ [from intermediate] 


Interpoſition ; intervention. Derbam. 
INTER ME/DIAL. a. Intervening ; Iving 
between; intervenient. Evelyn, 


INTERMEDTATE. a, [intermediat, F:.] 


Intervening ; interpoſed, Newton, 


'INTERMEDIATELY. ad. [from inte mad 


ate.] By way of intervention. 

To INTERME'LL. v. a, [entremeſler, Fr.) 
To mix; to mingle, Spenſer, 
INTE'RMENT. f, [enterremert, French, ] 

Burial ; ſepulture. ; 
INTER MIGRA'TION, ſ. [ intermigratior, 
Fr.] Act of removing from one place to 
another, ſo as that of two parties remove 
ing each takes the place of the other. Fl 
| alts 
INTE'RMINABLE, 2. [in and term'rs, 
Latin. ] Immenſe; admitting no boundary, 
Milton. 
INTE/RMINATE. @. [ interminatus, Lat. 
Unbounded ; unlimited. Chapman, 
INTERMINA'TION, J. [jnterming, lat.] 
Menace; threat; Decay of Piety, 
To INTERMINGLE.- v. 4. [rater an 
mingle.] To mingle ; to mix ſome _ 
amongſt others. Ho 10 
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INT INT. 
To INTERMINNGLE. v. . To be mixed INTERPOLA/TOR. /: [Latin.] One that 


or incorporated. | forſts in counterfeit paſſages, Swift, 


INTER MI'SSION, /. [intermifſion, Fr. inter- INTER PO/SAL. /. from interpoſe.] 
miſſio, Lat.] | | 5 1. Interpoſition; agency between two per- 


1. Ceſſation for a time; pauſe; interme- ſons. South. 
diate ſtop. . | Wilkins, 2. Intervention. Glanville 
2. Intervenient time,  SGShakeſpeares To INTERPO'SE. v. a, | interpozo, Latin. 
3. State of being intermitted. | 1. To thruſt in as an obſtruction, inter- 
Ben. Jobnſon. ruption, or inconvenience. Sift, 
4. The ſpace between the paroxyſms of a 2. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. | 
fever. Milton. Moodꝛvard. 
INTERMI/SSIVE. a. [from intermit.] Com- 3. To place between; to make interveni- 
ing by fits; not continual. Brown. ent. | Bacon. 


To INTERMI T. v. 4. ¶ inter mitto, Lat.] To To INTERPOYSE. v. n. 
forbear any thing ſor a time; to interrupt. 1. To mediate; to act between two par- 
Rogers. ties. | : 
To INTERMI'T. v. a. To grow mild be- 2. To put in by way of interruption. 


tween the fits or paroxyſms. Boyle, 
INTERMUV/TTENT. 4. [intermittens, Lat.] INTERPO“SER. F{. [from 7nterpoſe. ] 

Coming by fits. | Harvey, 1. One that comes between others. | 
To INTERMI/X. v. a. [inter and mix.] To 85 Shakeſpeare, 


mingle ; to join; to put ſome things among 2. An intervenient agent; a mediator, 
| Hayward. INTERPOSVTION. /. { interpoſitio, Lat.] 


others. 
To INTERMI X. v. a. To be mingled to- 1. Intervenient agency. Atterlury. 
ether, Ti 2. Meliation ; agency between parties, 
INTERMV/XTURE, ſ. [ inter and mixtura, Addiſon. 
Latin, ] | 3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed be- 
1. Maſs formed by mingling bodies. Boyle, tween two, Raleigh, 
2+ Something additional mingled ina maſs, 4. Any thing interpoſed. Milton. 


| 5 Bacon. To INTE/RPRET. wv. 4. [ interpreter, Lat.] 
INTERMU/NDANE. a. [ inter and mundus, . To explain; to tranſlate; to decipher; to 


Latin. ] Subſiſting between worlds, or be- give a ſolution. Danicl. 
tween orb and orb. Locke. INTE'/RPRETABLE. a. [from interpret. ] 
INTERMU'RAL, 4. [inter and murus, Lat.] Capable of being expounded. Collier. 
Lying between walls, Ainſ<vorth. - INTERPRETA/TION. 1. [ interpretatio, 
INTERMU'/TUAL, 4. [inter and mutual.] Lat.] : 
Mutual ; interchanged. Daniel. 1. The act of interpreting ; explanation. 
INTERN. 2. [internus, Latin.) Inward ; ; a | Shakeſpeare. 
inteſtine ; not foreign, Heozuel, 2. The ſenſe given by an interpreter ;z ex- 
INTERNAL. a. [ internus, Latin. ] poſition. Hooker, 
1, Inward ; not external. Locke. 3- The power of explaining, Baton. 
2, Intrinfick ; not depending on external INTE/RPRETATIVE. @. [from interpret. ] 
accidents ; real. Ropers. Collected by interpretation, Hammond. 
INTE'RNALLY. ad. [from internal. INTE/RPRETATIVELY. ad. from inter- 
1. Inwardly. Pretative.] As may be collected by inter- 
2. Mentally ; intellectually. Taylor. pretation. Ray. 


INTERNE/CINE, a. { internecinus, Latin.] INTE/RPRETER. ,. [interpres, Latin. 
Endeayouring mutual deſtruction. 1. An expoſitor ; an expounder, Burnet. 


Hudibras. 2. A tranſlator, Farſpaw. 
INTERNE!/CION, fe [iaternecio, Latin, ] INTERPU/NCTION, ſ. [interpungo, Lat.] 
Maſſacre ; laughter. Hale, Pointing between words or ſentences, 


INTERNU/NCIO. fe [ internuncius, Lat.] INTERRE'GNUM. J. [Lat.] The time 
Meſſenger between two parties. in which a throne is vacant between the 
INTERPELLA/TION. . [interpeliatic, Lat.] death of a prince and acceſſion of another. 
A ſummons; a call upon. Ayliſte. Cowvley. 
To INTE/RPOLATE. v. 4. [1nterpolo, Lat.] INTERREV/ICN. /. | irterregne, Fr. interreg- 
1. To foiſt any thing into a place to which num, Latin.) Vacancy of the throne. 
it does not belong. Pope. | Bacon. 
2. To renew; to begin again, Hate, To INTEFRROGATE. v. a. [ interrogo, 
INTERPOLA'TION, . [ interpolation, Fr.] Lat.] To examine; to queſtion, 
OS added or put into the original To INTE*RROGATE, v. 2. Toalk; to 
ry 


Croce l. put queſtions, Hammond, 
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INTERROGA/TION. . [interrogation, Fr. The act of ſcattering here and there, 
interrq atio, Lat.] N | tz, 
x. A queſtion put; an enquiry. INTERSTE'/LLAR.z, Intervening between 

Government of the Tongue. the ſtars. | Bacon, 

. A note that marks a queſtion: thus? INTERSTICE. J. [interfirium, Let.] 

INTERRO/GATIVE. a. [inttrregativus, 1. Space between one thing and another, 
Lat.] Denoting a queſtion ; expreſſed in i Newtoy, 
a queſtionary form of words. 2, Time between one act and another. 

INTERRO/GATIVE. /. A pronoun uſed Ali. 
in aſking queſtions: as, who ? what ? INTERSTITIAL, a. {from interflice, 

INTERRO/GATIVELY. ad. [from inter- Containing interſtices. Brows, 

regative.] In form of a queſtion. INTERTE'XTURE. . [intertexs, Latin,] 

INTERROGA'TOR, /. [from interrogate.] Diverlification of things mingled or woven 
An aſker of queſtions. one among another, 

INTERRO/GATORY. ſ. [interregatoire, To INTERTWPNE.TJ v. 4. [iter ani 
Freach.] A queſtion; an enquiry. To INTERTWUST. S cvine, or trif,] 

Shakeſpeare, To unite by twiſting one in another, 

INTERRO/GATORY. 2. Containing a | Millar. 

queſtion; expreſſing a queſtion. I'NTERVAL. /. inter vallum, Latin ] 

To INTERRU?PT. v. 4. [ interruptus, Lat.] 1. Space between places; interſtice; . 
1. To hinder the proceſs of any thing by cuity. | Newt, 
breaking in upon it. Hale, 2. Time paſſing between two aflignable 
2. To hinder one from proceeding by in- points. 5 „ Wiſh, 
terpolition, Eccluſ. 4+ Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtempet. 
3- Todivide; to ſeparate. Milton. | Alterbarg 

INTERRU/PTEDLY. ad. [from interrapt- To INTERVE'NE. v. 2. [itervenic, Lal 
el.] Not in continuity; not without fop- To come between things or perſons, 
Pages. | Beyle. Taylr, 

INTERRU/PTER. /. [from interrupt. ] He INTERVE'NE, /. [from the verb.] Opa. 
who interrupts, tion. Wit, 

INTERRU FP TIC. Z. /. [incerruptio, Latin.] INTERVE'NIENT,. a. [ interveniers, Lat] 
1. Interpoſition ; breach of continuity. Intercedent ; interpoſed ; paſſing * | 

41. 

2. Intervention; interpoſition, Dryden. INTERVE/NTION, /. [interventio, Latin.) 

3. Hindrance ; top ; let; obſtruction. I. Agency between perſons. MAtteriay, 

| . Shakeſpeare. 2. Agency between antecedents and conſe · 

INTERSCA'PULAR. a. [inter and ſcapu/a, cutives. : | Lira. 

Latin. ] Placed between the ſhoulders, 3. Interpoſition; the ſtate of being . 

To INTERSCI ND. v. 4. [ inter and ſcindo, poled. 2 Hells 

 Latin.] To cut off by interruption. To INTERVE'RT. v. 4. | interverts, lat) 

To INTERSCRY/BE. . a. ſinter and ſcri- To turn to another courſe. $4 
bo, Lat.] To write between, INTER VIEW. /. | entrevue, French, | Mi- 

INTERSE/CANT. 4. [interfecans, Latin,] tual fight ; fight of each other. Hong 
Dividing any thing into parts. | To INTERVO'LVE. v. 4. [ intervunh 

To INTERSE/CT. v. 4. [interſeco, Lat.] | Latin.] To involve one within _ 
To cut; to divide each other mutually. | * 

- Br oTON, To INTER WE/AVE. . 4. preter. . 


To INTERSE/C T. v. 3. To meet and croſs vpe, part. paſſ. interwoven, interwn, i 
each other. ; Wiſeman, interweaved, [ inter and WWeavo, | Tomy 
"INTERSE/CTION. /. [interſefio, Latin.] one with another in a regular ay” 
Point where lines croſs each other, intermingle, , 7 ; F 
ny | Bentley. To INTERWISH. v. a. [inter and of 
To INTERSE/RT. . a. [interſero, Lat.] To wiſh mutually to each other, 5 
| To put in between other things. INTE/STABLE. a. [intflabilir, Lat, if 
: | Breretucad. qualified to make a will. ; * 
INTERSERTION. J, {from integer. ] An IN TES TA TE. a. [intgfotus, Latin.] % 
inſertion, or thing inſerted between any ing a will; dying without will 1 
thing. Hammond, INTESTINAL. a. [intefinel, Fr. 4 
To INTERSPE/RSE. . a. [interſperſus, teſiine.] Belonging to the guts. * 
Lat.] To ſcatter here and there among INTE/STINE. a, [inteftin, Fr. i 
other things. Sift. Latin, ] : |, Duh 
INTERSPE/RSION, / [from interſperſe.} 1. Internal; inward; not externe * 
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INT 


1. Contained'in the body. | Milton. 
Domeſtick, not foreign. Pape. 
rk s TIN E. . Linteſtinum, Lat.] The 


gut; the bowel. Arbuthnot, 
To INTHRA/LL, wv. a. [in and rhra¹.] To 
enſlave 3 to ſhackle ; to reduce to fer- 
vitude. | Prior. 
INTHRA/LMENT, /. [from inthrail.] Ser- 
| vitude ; flavery. Milton. 
| To INTHRO/NE. v. a. [in and throne. ] 
To raiſe to royalty; to feat on a throne, 
5 Thomſon, 
INTIMACY, /. [from intimate.] Cloſe fa- 
miliarity. ; _ Ropers, 
INTIMATE, a. [ intimus, Lat.] 
1. Inmoſt; inward ; inteſtine, Tillotſon, 
2, Near; not kept at diſtance, South, 
. 3. Familiar; cloſely acquainted. Reſcam. 
INTIMATE. ſ. intimado, Spaniſh.] A fa- 
. miliar friend; one who is truſted with our 
A thoughts, Gemernment of the Tongue, 
: To VNTIMATE, v. a, [intimer, French, ] 
is To hint; to point out indirectly, or not 
very plainly. | Locke, 
INTIMATELY, ad. | from intimate. 
1, Cloſely; with intermixture of parts. 
Arbuthnet. 
2. Nearly; inſeparably. Addiſon, 
4. Familiarly ; with cloſe friendſhip, 
INTIMA'/TION. ſ. [from intimate.] Hint; 
obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. 


ell, E South, 
4 NIE. a, Toward 5 being within the 
f. maſs; internal. | Dizoy. 
7] To INTUMITDATE. v. a. [ intimider, Fr. 


To make fearful ; to daſtardize z to make 


not cowardly, - Toene. 
er INTFRE, fe [entier, Fr.] Whole; undi- 
te miniſned 3 broken. - Hooker, 


INTYRENESS, . [from intire.] Whcle- 


n. neſs ; integrit D 

3 erity, nmr. 
* INT \ Prep, [in and eo. ] 
4 1. Noting entrance with regard to place. 
ih | Wotton, 


2. Noting penetration beyond the outſide. 


PNTO'LERABLE. . [intolerabilis, Lat.] 

1, Inſufferable; not to be endured z. not to 
be born. | Taylor. 
2. Bad beyond ſufferance. 

INTO LERABLENRSS. fo [from intolera- 


4 1 155 Quality of a thing not to be endur- 
KM Y 7 . 5 

irs ENTO/LERABLY, ad. [from intolerable.] a 
1 | | 


| ure a degree beyond endurance. 
1 LULERANT. a, [ intolerant, Fr,] Not 


uo nn. v. 4. {in and tomb.] To in- 
Hole in a funeral monuments; to bury. 


n | = * 


| 3: Noting a new ſtate to which any hike i 
ie brought by the agency of a cauſe, Boyle, 


* RL VR | : 
$ NCuring; not able to endure, Arbuthnot, 


INT 


To INTONATE. u. a. [ intono, Lat.] To 
thunder. 

INTONA/TION. . | intonation, Fr. from 
intonate, } The act of thundering. 

To INTO NE. v. u. [from tone. ] To make 
a flow protracted noiſe. Pepe. 

To INTO RT. v. 4. { intortuo, Latin. ] To 
twiſt; to wreath; to wring. Pepe. 

To INTO XICATE. v. a. [in and tex icum, 
Latin.] To inebriate ; to make drunk. 

| Bacon. 

INTOXICA/TION. ſ. [from intoxicate. 
Inebriation; ebriety; the act of making 
drunk; the ſtate of being drunk. South, 

INTRAC TABLE. a. [intractabilit, Lat.] 
1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn; ob- 
ſtinate, Rogers. 
2. Unmanageable ; furious. MWeedward. 

INTRA/CTABLENESS, /. | from intracta- 
ble.] Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs. | 


\INTRA'CTABLY :* ad. [| from intractable.] 


Unmanageably; ſlubbornly. 
INTRANQUUVLITY. ſ. [in and tranguili- 
y.] Unquietneſs ; want of reſt, Temple. 
INTRANSMU/TABLE. a. [ix and tranſ- 
mutable;] Unchangeable to any other ſub- 
ſtance. | Ray. 
To INTREASURE. 2. @. [in and trea- 
ſure.] To lay up as ia a treaſury, 
Shakeſptare. 
To INTRE'NCH, v. n. [in and trancher, 
French. ] | 
1. To invade; to encroach; to cut off 
part of what belongs to another. Dryden. 
2. To break with hollows, Milton, 
3. To fortify with a trench, 
INTRENCHANT. 2. Not to be divided; 
not to be wounded; indiviſible. 
Shakeſpeare, 
INTRE'NCHMENT, . ſ. [from intrench. ] 
Fortification with a trench, 8 
INTRE PID. 2. ¶ intrepide, Fr. intrepidis, 
Latin.] Fearleſs; daring ; bold; brave. 
Thomſon, 
INTREPIVDITY. /. [ intrepidite, Fr.] Fear- 
leſſneſs; courage; boldneſs. Gulliver Ira. 
INTRE'PIDLY. ad. [from intrepid.] Fear- 
leſly ; boldly ; daringly. Pepe. 
I'NTRICACY. ſ. {from i#tricate.] State 
of being entangled ; perplexity z involuti- 


Adele. 


On. = 
I'NTRICATE. 4. [intricatus, Lat.] En- 
tangled; * involved; compli- 
cated ; obſcure. Addifor. 
To I'NTRICATE, [from the adjective. ] 


in uſe. 

IINTRICATELY. ed. [from jarricate.] 
With involution of one in another; with 
perplexity. i Swift. 

I'NTRICATENESS, , from ii. J 
Perplexity j involus ion j obſcurity. Sidney. 

4X | Go IS. 


1 


To perplex; to darken. Not proper, not 
Camden. 
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INTRVGUE. ſ. Cintrigve, Fr.] 


1. Aplot; a private tranſaction in which 


many parties are engaged. Addiſon, 
2. Intricacy; complication. - tagle. 
3. The complication. or perplexity of a 
fable or poem. Pope. 


To INTRVGUE. v. . { intriguer, Fr. from 
the noun. ] To form plots; to carry on 

private deſigns. 

INTRIGUER. ſ. ſintrigueur, Fr.] One 
who buſies himſelf in private tranſactions; 
one who forms plots ; one who pe: fues wo- 
men. — 2 | Addiſon. 

INTRIGUINCLV. ad. [from intrigae.] 
With intrigue ; with ſecret plotting. 

INTRUNSECAL. &. [ intrinſecus, Lat.] 

2. Internal; ſolid ; natural; not acci- 
dental. | Bemtley. 
a. Intimate; cloſely familiar. Morton. 

INTRUNSECALLY, ad. | from intrinſecal.] 
1. Internally ; naturally; really. Scuth, 
2. Within; at the inſide. Witten, 

INTRUNSICK. a. [ intrizſecus, Latin.) 
1. Inward; internal; real; true. Ham. 

2. Not depending on accident ; fixed in the 
nature of the thing. 6 Rogers. 

INTRIVNSECATE. a. Perplexed. Shak. 

To INTRODU/CE. 2. 4. | introduce, Lat.] 


INTUVTION. /. [irtairus, Latin. ] 


INV 


To INTROSPE/CT., . 2. [; 
Lat] To take a view of ebe 
INTROSPE/CTION. / [from intrapctr. ] A 
view of the inſide, 7 1 hv 
INTROVE'NIENT, @, [intro and LE 
Latin. ] Entering ;, coming in, Brew, 
To INT RU DE. v. 1. { intrude, Latini 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of vio- 
lence; to enter without invitation or per. 


miſſion. 3 Wates, 
2. To encroach ; to force in uncalled or 
unpermitted. N 
To INTRU “DE. v. 4, To force without 
right or welcome. Pefe 


INTRU/DER. /. [from intrude.} One who 
forces himſelf into company or affairs with. | 
out right. | \ Davie, Addr, | 

INTRUSION. /. [intraſſo, Latin.] 

1. The act of thruſting or forcing ary 
thing or perſon into any place or ſtate. Lz, 
2. Encioachment upon any perſon or place, 

x Male. 
3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. Mulas. 

To INTRUYST. v. a: [in and truf,] To 
treat with confidence; to charge with any 

© ſecret, 


1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a 1. Sight of any thing; immediate knoy- 
perſon. Le.. ... Government of the Ting. ] 
2. To bring ſomething into notice or prac- 2 Knowledge not obtained by deduQticn of 
tice. | ..' Breen. reaſon. | Glamvilk, I 
3. To produce; to give occahon. Loe. INTU/ITIVE. 8. [intuitivut, Latin,] | 
4. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by. 1. Seen by the mind immediately, Lick, 
proper preparatives. | 2. Seeing, not barely believing, Hits, 
INTRODU/CER. /,. ¶ from #ntroduce. ] - Having the power of diſcovering truth T 
. One who conducts another to a place or immedately without ratiocination. Hale. | 
perſon. | CL OL 2.4 _INTU/TIVELY, ad. [intuitivenen;, I. " 
2 Any one who brings any thing into Without deduction of reaſon ; by immedi 7 
practice or notice." 17 Menn. ate perception. Hoslo. ; 
INTRODU'CTION./{. | introds #415, Lat. INTUME/SCENCE. 7 Tintumeſcrrct, Fr, 
v. The act of conducting or uſhering to apuy INTUME/SCENCY, S intumeſcs, Latin.) | 1 
place or perſon, ; Bains | | Swell; tumcur. Brown, b 
2. The act of bringing any new thing into INTURGE!/SCENCE, ſ. [in and arg, i 15 
notice or practicſe. larenden. Latin. ] Swelling; the act or fate of fy 8 
3. The preface or part of a bock containing ling. Brown, l 
- previous matter. TEL „ .INTU/SE, / intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. Spenl, 3 
INTRODUCTIVE. . [introdufiF, Fr.] To INT WINE. v. 4. bh and tine. 2 
Serping as the means to ſomething elſe; 1. To twiſt, or wreath. together, Halt, « 
- $5 22496774] wo; ae nant South. ,, fe HO incompaſs by circling round it, Dr. 3. 
IN TRODUCTORV. . [from intreductus, To IN VA DE. v. a. [invade, Latin.) 
Latin.] Previous; ſerving as a means to 1. To attack a country; to make 20 * Ih 
- | Aomethineg further. 559%. tile entiance. - Hull. 
-ISTROGRE'SSION, /. Liarregreſſe, Lat.] 2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſaul. W 5 
Entrance the act of entermg. ; 3. To violate with the firſt act of hoſe de 
INFROVT. . {#ntroit, French. ]. The be- - ty; to attack. 117 7 
-  &tining ef the maſs ; the beginning of pub- INVADER, . [from invade, Latin.) | N. 
Ick devotionss. 5 1 One who enters with hoſtility into the 
IN TROMISSION. /. [intrem/fio, Latin.] poſſeſſions of another, Back 25 
The act of ſending in. Peacham, 2. An aſſailant Az 3 
To VNTROMIT. v. . {inrromirro, Lat. | . Encroacher ; intruder, Varna the 
IJ uoo ſend in to let in; to admit; to allow INVALE/SCENCE, /. [ inwallſcs 1 75 
to enter. Helder. Newoten, Strength; * fy m | 5, ; 


INVA/LID. 4. \ inwalidus, Latin. ] Weale ; 


of no weight or cogency. Milton. 
To IN VA LIDATE. v. a. [from invalid. 

To weaken; to deprive of force or effi- 

cacy. 3 Hoyle. Locke, 
N VALID. /. [Fr.] One diſabled by ſick - 
neſs or hurts. | Prior. 
INVALTDITY. /. f invalidite, French. 
1. Weakneſs; want of eogency. 

2. Want of budily ſtrength, Temple. 
INVA'/LUABLE. 9. [in and valuable.] Pre- 
cious above eſt. mation; ineſtimable. 


Atterbury. 
INVA'RIABLE. 4. [invariable, French. 


. Unchangeable; conſtant,  Breevr, 

: INVA/RTABLENESS, /. [from invariable.] 
| Immutability 3 conſtancv, 
INVA/RIABLY, ad. [from rnwvariabl.. ] 


Unchangeably ; conſ antly. 
INVA'SION. ſ. [ invaſsr, Latin. ] 
1, Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 
ſeſſions of another; hoſtile encroachments. 
1 Samuel. Locke. 
2. Attack of an epidemical diſeaſe. 
| | Arbuthnet, 
NVASIVE. a. [from invade.] Entering 

hoſtilely upon other mens poſſeſſions. 

2 Dryden. 
INVE/CTIVE. g. [inve#ive, French.} A 
cenſure in ſpeech or writing. Hooker, 
INVE'CTIVE. a. [from the noun.] Sati- 
rical ; abnſive, i Dryden. 
INVE'CTIVELY. ad. Satirically; abuſively. 


Atterbury, 


Je, 

. ' Shakeſpeare, 
th To INVE/IGH, v. a. [invebo, Latin.} To 
__ utter cenſure or reproach. Arbuthnot, 


INVE/IGHER, ſ. [from inveigh.] Vehe- 
ment railer, Wiſ man. 
To INVE/IGLE. v. a, [ invegliare, Ital.] 
Io perſuade to ſomething bad or hurtfal ; 
to wheedle; to allure, Hudibras. 
INVE'IGLER. / [from inweigle.] Seducer; 
deceiver; allurer to ill. Sandys, 
To INVE/NT. . 4. [ inventcr, French,] 
1. To diſcover; to find out; to excogi- 
tate, Amos. Arbuthnet, 
2. Toforge; to contrive ſalſely; to fabri- 


aber, 8 Stilling fleet. 
Ir. 3. To feign ; to make by the imagination. 
Addiſon. 


4. To light on; to meet with. 


ö IN VENTER. Spenſer, 


. [from inventeur, French, ] 


& I, One who produces ſomething new 3 4 
ili deviſer of ſomething not known before 
an. | Garth. 
7 2. A forger. i a 
o'the INVE/NTION, fe [inventicn, French. ] 
2 I. F iction. ; ws Roſcommon, 
2. Diſcovery, Kay. 
mut. 3 Excogitation act of producing fome- 
aun. thing new, | Dryden, 
Di 4. F orgery. i Shakeſpeare. 
Vs 5. The thing invented, Miljeu. 


NV: 


INVE'NTIVE. . Cinventiſ, Fr.] Quick at 

contrivance; ready at expedients. 
Aſcham, Dryden. 

INVENTOR. ſ. inventor, Latin.] 
1. A finder out of ſomething new. Milton. 
2, A contriver; a framer. Shateſpeare. 
INVENTO/RIALLY. ad, In manner of an 
inventory. Shakeſpeare. 


INVE/NTORY. ſ. [inventarium, Latin. 


An account or catalogue of moveables. 


Spectator. 
To VNVENTORY, v. a. ¶ inwentorier, Fr. ]. 


To regiſter; to place in a catalogue. 
| Government of the Tongue. 


INVENTRESS. /. [inventrice, Fr, from in- 


ventor.] A female that invents. Barnes. 
INVE/RSE. a. finverſe, Fr. inverſus, Lat. | 
Inverted ; reciprocal ; oppoſed to direct. 


Garth. 


IN VERSION. .. [inwerfion, Fr, inverſio, 
Latin.] | 
1. Change of order or time, ſo as that the 
laft is firſt, and firſt laſt. Dryden. 
2. Change of place, ſo as that each takes 
the room of the other, 
To INVE/RT. v. a. [inverto, Latin,] 
1. To turn upfide down ; to place in con- 
trary method or order to that Which was 
before, Waller, Dryden. Watts, 
2. Jo place the laſt firſt. Prior. 
3. To divert; to turn into another chan- 
nel; to imbezzle. Knolles. 
INVE/RTEDLY. ad. [from inverted.) In 
contrary or reverſed order. Derbam. 
To INVEST. v. a. [ inveſtio, Latin.] 
1. To dreſs; to clothe; to array. Milt. 
2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 
92 Hooker, Clarendon. 
3. To adorn; to grace, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To center ; to give. . Bacon, 
5. To incleſe; to ſurround ſo as to inter- 
cept ſuccours or proviſions, : 
INVE/STIENT. a. [inveſtiens, Latin. ] Co- 
 vering ; clothing. zoard, 
INVE/STIGABLE. 3. [from inveftigate.] 
To be ſearched out; diſcoverable by rati- 
onal diſquiſtion, Hooker. 
To INVE'STIGATE. v. a. [inveſtigo, Lat.] 
To ſearch out; to find out by rational diſ- 
quiſition. | Che; ne. 
INVESTIGCA/TION, /. [inveſtigatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of the mind by which unknoun 
truths are diſcoyered. Waits. 
2. Examination. Pepe, 
INVE/STITURE. /. French. ] 
1. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any 
manor, office, or bene fice. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 
INVESTMENT. /. {in and weſlment.] 
Dreſs ; cloaths; garment 3 habit, Shateſp. 
INVE/TERACY. /. | inveteratio, Latin.] 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad. 
: | z Addiſon, 
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INV 


2. [In phyfick.} Long continvance of a 
diſeaſe. | | 
INVE'TERATF. 0. [inveteratus, Latin. ] 
1. Old; long ettabliſhed. Bacon. 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. Swift. 
To INVE'TERATE. v. &. [irvetero, Lat.] 
To harden or make obſtinate by long con- 
tinuance. Bentley. 

INVE“TERATENESS. ſ. [ from invetergte.}] 
Long continuance of any thing bad ; obſti- 
nacy confirmed by time. Brown. 

INVETERA'TTION, /. [irvereratio, Latin. ] 
The act of hardening or canarming by long 
continuance. | 

INVFDIOUS. 4 [invidiefus, Latin. ] 

1. Envious; malignant. Evelyn, 
2. Likely to incur or to bring e 
wift. 

INVIDIOUSLY, ad. | from invidious. ] 

1. Malignantly ; enviouſly. Spratt, 
2. In a manner ſikely to provoke hatred. 

INVFDIOUSNESS. /. [from invidiows. ] 
Quality of provoking envy or hatred. 

To INVI/GORATE. v. a. [in and vigour, ] 
To endue with vigour ; to ſtrengthen ; to 
animate z to enforce. Addiſon, 

IN VIGOR A/TJON. /. [from invigerate. ] 

1. The act of invigorating. 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated. Norris. 

INVFNCIBLE. 2. [ irvincitiles, Latin, ] In- 
ſuperable; unconquerable ; not to be ſub- 
dued. Knolles. Bentley. 

INVI'NCIBLENESS. ſ. [from ixvincible.] 
Unconquerableneſs; inſuperableneſs. 

INVUNCIBLY. ad. [from invin-ible.] In- 
ſuperably ; unconquerably. Milon, 

INVFOLABLE «&. [ irvis/abilis, Latin, ] 

I. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured, 

Locke. 
2. Not to be broken. Hooker, 
3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. M{/cr., 

INVVOLABLY. ad, [from ixviolable.] 
Without breach; without failure, Spratt. 
INVFOLATE. a. [1rwiolatus, Latin, ] Un- 
hurt; uninjured; unprofancd ; unpollut- 
ed ; unbroken. Dryden. 

VNVIOUS. 2. [ irvias, Latin. ] Impaſſable; 

untrodden. Hudibras. 

INVISI BFC LTT V. f. [from iw1/o/e.) The 

ſtate of being inviſible; imperceptibleneſs 

to fight, Ray. 

INVVSIBLE, 2. [ievifihilic, Latin.] Not 
perceptible by the fight; not to be ſeen. 

| F Sidney. 


INVVSIBLY. ed. from ixviſible.] Imper- 


ceptibly to the ſight. Denham, 
To INVFSCATE. v. @. { in and viſcus, Lat.] 
To lime; to intangle in glutinpus matter. 
Brown, 
. INVITAZTION, h. [invitatio, Latin. } The 
act of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 
thing with ceremony and civility. Dryder, 
To INVETE, v. . [invicc, Latin, 


INU 


1. To big; to aſk to any place, Su; 

2. To alkge; to perſuade, 449 
To INVITE. v. 2. [invito, Latin. ] To aſk 

or call to any thing pleaſing. Milton, 


INVVTER. . [from invite. ] He who in- 
vites, Smalridge, 
INVI'TINGLY, ad, [ from inviting, ] In 
' ſuch a manner as invites or allures. 

; | Decay of Pizty, 

To INU'MBRATE. v. 4. [inumbro, Lat.] 
To ſhade; to cover with ſhades, Dis, 
INU'NCTION, /. Linus tus, Latin.] The 
aft of ſmearing or anointing, Ray. 


INUNDA'YTION. g. [inundacic, Latin, ] 


1. The overflow of waters; flaod ; deluge, 

Blackmore, 

2, A confluence of any kind. Spenſer, 

To FNVOCATE. v. a. [invoco, Latin.] To 

invoke ; to implore ; to call upon; to 

pray to. Milton, 
INVOCA'TION. ſ. ia vacatie, Latin.] 
1. The act of calling upon in player. 


1 Hooker, 


2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or 
preſence of any being, Waſe, 
INVOICE. . A catalogue of the freightof 
a ſhip, or of the articles and price of good: 
ſent by a factor. 
To IN VOK E. v. a. invoco, Latin.] To 
call upon; to implore; to pray to. Sidrey, 
To INVO!LVE. v. 8. | involve, Latin. 
1. To inwrap ; to cover with any thing 
circumfiuent, Dryden, 


2, Toimply; to compriſe, Tilletſon, 
3. To entwiſt; to join. Milian. 
4. To take in; to catch. Spratt, 

Locke, 


8. To intangle, 
6. To complicate; to make intricate, Lali. 
7. To blend; to mingle together confuſec- 
ly. Milton. 
INVO'/LUNTARILY. ad. [from irxro- 
1 Not by choice; not ſpontane- 
ou 7. . o : 
INVO/LUNTARY, 0. [ involontaire, Fr.] 
1. Not having the power of choice. Pe. 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. 
Locke. Pope. 
INVOLU'TION. /. [inwelutio, Latin. 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping· 
2. The fate of being entangled ; compli 
cation. Clarvill. 
3. That which is wrapped round any thing 
Brew, 
To INURE. v. a, [in and ure. 
1. To habituate; to make ready ot vil. 
ling by practice and cuſtom; to _— 


2. To bring into uſe; to practiſe again, 
perjers 


INU'REMENT. / [from inure.] Profits 
habit; uſe; cuſtom ; frequency. Witar, 


To INU'RN, v. a, To intomb ; oY 
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INU/STION. /. [inuſtio, Latin. ] The act of 
burning. 5 oF 
INU/TILE. a. [inutile, Fr. inutilis, Latin. ] 
Uſeleſs ; unprofitable, _ Bacon, 
INUTVLITY. .. | inutilitas, Latin.] Uſe- 

eſſneſs; unprofitableneſs. ; 
INVULNERABLE. 4. [inwulnerabilis, Lat. ] 
Not to be wounded ; ſecure from wound, 
2 Swift. 


To INWAVLL. v. a. To incloſe with a wall. 


Spenſer. 
3 N ad. [ inpea nd, daran. 
1. Towards the internal parts; within. 
| Milton. 
2. With inflexion or incurvity; concavely, 
Dryden, 
7, Into the mind or thoughts. Hocler. 
VNWARD. a. 
1. Internal; placed not on the outſide but 
within. Milton. 
2. Reflecting; deeply thinking. Prior. 
3. Intimate; domeſtick. „ 
4. Seated in the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
INWARD. f. 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels, 
Mortimer, 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. Shaleſp. 
VNWARDLY. ad. [from inward,] 
1. In the heart; privately. Shakeſp. 
2, In the parts within; internally, 
| Arbutbnot. 
3. With inflexion or concavity. 
VNWARDNESS, ſ. {from inward.] Inti- 
macy ; familiarity, ' Shakeſpeare, 
To INWE/AVE. preter. inzwove or inweaved, 
part, pail, intoove or imwwoven, [in and 


weave, | 
1. To mix any thing in weaving ſo that it 
forms part of the texture, Pope. 


2. To intwine; to complicate. Milton. 
To INWO'OD. v. 4. [in and <veod.] To 
hide in woods. Sidney. 
To INWRA'P. v. 4. [in and vorab.] 
1. To cover by involution; io involve. 
0 Donne. 
2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty 
or obſcurity, Bacon, 
3. To raviſh or tranſport, Mi. ton. 
INWRO'UGHT, a. [in and evrought.} A- 
dorned with work, Milton. 
To INWRE/ATHE. 2. a. {in and eerceth. ] 
5 ſurround as with a wreath. Milton, 


1. A low mean Jucrative buſy affair, 

2. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance 
work, 5 a Pope. 
3. A ſudden tab with a ſharp inſtrument. 

10 JOB, v. a. x 

1 To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inftru- 
ment, ; L' Eftrarpe. 
8. To drive mY ſharp inſtrument, Moxon. 


oa 


To JOB. v. a. To play the ſtockjobber ; to 
buy and ſell as a broker. Pape. 
JOB's rears. ſo An herb. "Th 

JO'BBER. /. | from job. 
1. A man who ſells ſtock in the publicle 
funds. | Swift. 

2. One who does chancework. 

JOBBERNO'WL. /. | ;obbe, Flemiſh, dull; 
hnol, Saxon, a head.] Loggerhead; 
block head.  Hudibras, 
JO'CKEY. /. [from Fack.] | 

1. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. 
Addifons 


* 


2. A man that deals in horſes. 
3. A cheat; a trick iſn fellow. 
To IO CKEV. v. 3. from the noun. ] 
1. To juſtle by riding againſt one. 
2. To cheat z. to trick. 
JOCO/SE. a. | jacoſus, Latin, ] Merry; 
waggiſh ; given to jeſt. Watts. 
JOCO'SELY. ad. { from zocoſe. ] Waggiſhly; 
in jeſt ; in game. Broome. 
JOCO'SENESS. 7 .. [from joceſe.] Wag- 
JOCOVSITY. gery 3 merriment. 
Brown, 
JO/CULAR. 4. | jocularis, Latin, ] Uſed in 
jeſt ; merry; jocoſe; waggiſh. 


Government of the Tongue, : 


JO/CULARITY. /. [from jocular, ] Merri- 
ment ; diſpoſition to jeſt. Brown. 
TOCU!ND. a. [ jacundus, Latin.] Merry; 
gay; airy; lively, Milton. 
JOCU'NDLY, ad. ¶ from fecund.] Merrily; 
gaily, South. 
To JOG. v. a. [ ſcheclen, Dutch. ] To puſh ; 
to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe. Norris. 
To JOG, v. x. To move by ſuccuſſation. 
- Mil:on. 
JOG. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Apuſh; a flight ſhake; a ſudden in- 
terruption by a puſh or ſhake. Arbutbnot. 
2. A rub; a ſmall ſtop, Glanville, 
JO'GGER. /. [from jog, ] One who moves 
heavily and dully. Dre. 
To JO'GGLE. v. x. To ſhake, Derbam. 
JO'HN APPLE. ſ. A ſhurp apple. Mortimer. 
To JOIN, v. a. | joindre, French. | 
1. To add one to another in continuity. 


Tfarab. 7 


2. Tovnite in league or marriage. Dryd. 
3. To dafh together; to collide; to en- 


counter, Knoles. 

4. To aſſociate, Alt. 
5. To unite in one act. Dryden. 
6. To unite in concord. 1 Corinthians, 
7. To act in concert with. Dryden. 


To JOIN w. n. 
1. To grow to; to adhere; to be conti- 
nuous, | Acts. 
2. To cloſe; to claſh. 
. To unite with in marriage, or any other 
eague. Exra. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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4. To become confederate. 1 Mac. r. The face or cheek, We 
JO/INDER, /. [from join.] Conjunction; 2. The head of a fiſh. _ 
joining. | Shakeſpezre. To JOLL. v. a. [from joll, the head ] To 
JO/INER. / [from join. ] One whoſe trade beat the head againſt any thing ; g . 
is to make utenſils of _ joined, MAfox. with violence, CPL 
O/INERY, ſ. [from joiner.] An art where- JO/LLILY. 2d. [from jolly. ; i 
J by ſeveral — of wood are fitted and 1 to noiſy wor en er * 5 
Joined together. Maron. JO'LLIMENT. ſ. I from Joly.] Minh; 


JOINT. {. [ jointure, French. ] | merriment; g 
x. Articulation of limbs; juncture of JO/LLINESS, 
moveable bones in animal bodies. Temple. JO'LLITY. 5 


aiety. Spenſer, 
J- | from jJ:lly.] 


' JOAINTED. . [from joint.] Full of jo:nts, gaily. | 
knots, or commiſſures. Phillips. JO/VIALNESS. /. {from jovial.] Gaiety ; 

JO'INTER. /. [from jeint. A ſort of plane. merriment. 

Maron. JO'UISANCE. /. [rejouifſance, French. ] Jol- 

JOINTLY. ad. [from joint.] ö lity; merriment; feſtivity. Shen er. 
x. Together ; not ſeparately, Hiker, JO'URNAL, a. { jzurnale, French; giornal; 

2. In a ſtate of union or co-operation. Italian. ] Daily; quotidian. Shateſpearts 


2. Hinge; junctures which admit motion 1. Gaiety; elevation of ſpirit, $;2, 
| of the parts. Sidney. 2. Merriment ; feſtivity. Alen 
| 3. {In joinery.] Straight lines, in joiners JO'LLY, a. | joli, French. ] 77 
[1 language. is called a joint, that is, two 1. Gay; meity; airy ; cheerful; lirely, 
3 pieces of wood are ſhot. Maxon. 5 Þ avon, 
J A kno or commiſſare in a plant. 2. Plump; like one in high health, Cath. 
3 5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up To JOLT, . 2. To ſhake as 2 Carriage on 
3 dy rhe butcher. Swift, rough ground, 1 8 | Sto. 
3 6. Out of JoinT. Luxated; ſlipped from To OLT. v. a. To ſhake one as a carriage 
4 the ſocket, or correſpundent part where it does. 
E naturally moves. © © Herbert, JOLT, /. [from the verb.] Shock; violegt 
I 7. Cut of Joi NT. Thrown into confulion agitation, Gulltver's Travel; 
A - and diſorder. Shatgſpeare, JO*LTHEAD. /. A great head; adolt; a 
4 JOINT. 4. block head, ; | Grew, 
\ 4 1. Sh ied am ng many. Sha beſpeare. Jo NN LLE. J. [ jonguille, French.] A 
1 . United in the ſame poſſeſſion, Denne. ſpecies of daffodil. Tbenſen. 
3 3. Combined; aCting together in conſort. IO RDEN. fo Fon, fercus, and den, rcceptas 
3 Addiſon, culum.] A pot, Pope, | 
= To JOINT. v. 4. from the noun. ] To JO'STLE. S. a. [ jaufter, French. To 
F 1. Lo join together in contederacy. juſtle; to ruſh againſt. 
5 5 Shaieſpecre. 0 T \. Cera. ] A point; a tittle. Sener. 
4 2. To form many parts into one. Dryd, IO VIA L. a, [| jovial, Freach.] 
7 3. To form in articulations. Ray. 1. Under the influence of Jupiter. Prior, 
5 4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter in- 2 Gay; airy; merry. Bac, 
3 to joints. Dryden, JO'Y TALLY, ad. from jovial.] Merrih; 


Dryden. JOURNAL /. { journal, French. 2 R. 
JO INTRESS. f. {from jointure, ] One who x. A diary; an account kept of daily 7 
holds any thing in jointure, Shakeſpeare. tranſactions. Arbulbra, Wo 
JOINTS TO/OL. /. j9int and ffol. } A ſtool 2. Any paper publiſhed daily. Rs 
made not merely by inſertion of the feet, JO'URNALIST, |. { trom journal. ] A writer 1 
: Arbuthnot, of journals, IRI 
Jo NTURE. ＋ Deinture, French. ] Eſtate JOURNEY. /. [ pournee, French. ] ts in 
ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed atter her 2. The travel of a day. Mien, IRE 
huſband's deceaſe. Pope. 2. Travel by land; a voyage or travel , in 
JOIST. {. {from jcindre, French.] The ſe- fea, Regen TT; 
condary beam of a floor. Mortimer. 3. Paſſage ſrom place to place. Harne. 0 
To JOIST. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit To JO/URNEY. v. 2. from the noun. | 10 . 
in the ſwaller beams of a flooring. travel; to paſs from place to Pet, ah 
JOKE. /. [ jacus, Latin.] A jeſt; ſomething "np yp 1 
not ſerious. Waris, IO URNETJMAN. 2 | geurnee, 4 = 4. 
To JOKE. v. u. [ jocor, Latin, ] To jet ; work, Fr. and man]! A hired 2 5 70 U 
to be merry in words or actions. Cay. Ar . 5 irk 
urnee, Frepch, 


Jo KER. ſ. [from jote.] A jeſter; à merry JO'URNEYWORK. /. [10 


feblow. Der nis. and r.] Work performed 1 _ 
* JOLE. . [greule, French. ] | Job. 


. Be po hah, : 
5 by e ee a 
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J0usT. / [ jouft, French. ] Tilt ; tourna- 


ment; mock. fight. It is now written leſs 


roperly jſt. - Milton, 
1 552 7 =. n. [ jouſter, French. ] To run 
in the tilt. i Milton. 

Jo WLER. J. A kind of hunting dog. 
c | Dryden. 


jO/'WTER. /. A fiſh-driver,” Cate. 


OY. . [ joye, French. ] 2 

2 Hue produced by any happy ac- 
cident ; gladneſs. Sab. 
2. Gaiety ; merriment; feſtivity. Dryd. 
3. Happineſs ;. felicity. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A term of fondneſs, Shakeſpeare. 

To JOY. v. u. ext the noun. ] o re- 


joice; to be glad; to exult. wt Wotton, 

To JOY. v. a. 3 
1, To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 
e's r 


2. To gladden; to exhilarate. Sidney. 
3 Lauirde, French. To enjoy; to have 


happy poſſeſſion, e 
JOYAUNCE. /. | joiant, old French, ] Gaie- 
ty; feſtivit 7. "  #penſer, 


JOYFUL: a. [ey and full. ] 
1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. 1 Kings. 
2. Sometimes it has of before the cauſe of 


Pope. 


oY, 

107 FULLY. ad. [ from Joyful, ] With joy; 

gladly. : Mate. 
JO/YFULNESS. ſ. [from Joyful. ] Gladneſs; 
1 8 oy Deuter. 
JO/'YLESS, 3. [from iy. 

1, Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure, 
. | Sbabeſpeare. 

2. It has ſometimes of before the object. 

3. Giving no pleaſure. Shakeſpeare. 
JO/YOUS. a, [ jzyeux, French, ] : 

1. Glad; gay; merry. Prior. 

2. Giving joy. Spenſer, 

3. It has of ſometimes before the cauſe of 

Joy, Dryden. 
IPECACUA/NHA. ſ. An n Z 


ſeible, Fr.] Partaking of the nature of 
anger, "'S. Digby. 
IRE. /. [Fr. ira, Latin.) Anger; rage; 
paſſionate hatred, Dryden. 
PREFUL, a. [ire and fall.] Angry; rag- 
ing ; furious, | Dryden. 
VREFULLY. ad. [from ire.] With ire; 
in an angry manner. 


| IRS. [Latin.] 


1. The rainbow. Brown. 

2. Any appearance of light reſembling the 

rainbow, Newton, 

Þ The circle round the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flower-de-lace, Milton. 
f To IR K. ». a. [yrk, wok, Iſlandick. ] IU 
© is me; I am weary of it. a 


Sabeſfeare. 


IRA'SCIBLE. 2, Ciraſcibili, low Lat. ira- | 


IR R Ph 


VRKSOME. a. [from irk, ] Weariſome ; te- 


dious; troubleſome. Swift. 


 VRKSOMELY. ad. [from irkſeme,]J Wea- 


rifomely ; tediouſly. 

VRKSOMENESS. J [from irtſome.] Te- 
diouſneſs ; weariſomeneſs, 

IRON. /. inen, Saxon, ] 
1. A metal common to all parts of the 
world, plentiful in moſt, and of a ſmall 
price, Though the lighteſt of. all metals, 
except tin, it is conſiderabiy the hardeſt ; 
and, when pure, naturally malleable : 
when. wrought into ſteel, or when in the 
impure ſtate from its firſt fuſion, in which 


it is called caſt jron, it is ſcarce malleable. 


Iron 1s more capable of ruſt than any other 
metal, 1s very fonorous, and requires the 
ſtrongeſt fire of all the metals to melt it. 
The fpecifick gravity of iron is to water as 
7672 is to loco. Iren has greater medi- 
cinal virtues than any of the other metals. 


Hill. 
2. Any inſtrument or utenſl made of iron. 
Pore. 

IRON. 6. 
1, Made of iron. Mortimer. 


2. Reſembling iron in colour. Weedward, 

3. Harſh; ſevere; rigid; miſerable. 
Craſhaw. 

4. Indiſſoluble; unbroken. PL; ps. 

5. Hard; impenetrable, Shakeſpeare. 

To IRON. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmooth with an iron. 8 
2. To ſhackle with irons. | | 


TRO!NICAL. 2. [from irony. ] Expreſſing 


one thing and meaning another, 
Brown, Swift. 


TRONNICALLY. ad. [from ironjcal.] By tha 


uſe of irony, Bacon. 
IRON MON GER. /. [iron and monger.] A 
dealer in iron. : | 
IRON WOOD. /. A kind of weod extremely 
hard, and fo ponderous as to fink in water. 
I'RONWORT. /. A plant, Milicr. 
IRONY. a. [from iren.] Made of iron. ; 
partaking of iron. Hammond, 
IRON. / ironie, Freneh.] A mode of 
ſpeech in which the meaning is contrary to 
the words. „„ 
IRRA'DIANCE:7  -: 12 1 
IRRA/DIANCY. Je | irradiance, Fr. J 
1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon 
any object, 2 Brown. 
2. Beams of light emitted, Milton. 
To IRR A?DIATE. v. 4. {irradio, Latin.) 
1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; 


to brighten, South, 
2. To enlighten inte!Jeftually; to illus 
mine; to illuminate, Miltan. 


3. To #nimate by heat or light. . Hale. 
4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments. 

Pepe. 

IRR A- 
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IRRADIA'TION. ſ. [jrradiati;n, French.] IRRE/LATIVE. a. [in and relativus, Lat.] 


7. The act of emitting beams of light. Having no reference to any thing ; ſingle ; 


Digby. unconnected. 
2. Illumination; intellectual light. Hal. IRRELTOGION. /. [irreligicn, Fr,] Con- 
 IRRA/TIONAL. a: | :rrationalis, Latin,] tempt of religion; impiety, Ropers, 
1. Void of reaſon; void of underſtanding. TIRRELVGIOUS. a. [irreligienx, French. 
Milton. 1. Contemning religion; impious. Scurb, 
2 Abſurd; contrary to reaſon. Harvey. 2. Contrary to religion, Swift, 
TRRATIONA'LITY. /. [from I IRRELICGCIOUSLV. ad, [from irreligious,] 


" Want of reaſon. | With impiety ; with irreligion. 
IRRA'TIONALLY. ad. from :rraticna!.] IRRE/MEABLE. 4. [tirremeabilic, Latin,] 

© Without reaſon; abſordly. | Admitting no return. Dryden. 
IRRECLA'IM ABLE. a, [in and reclairable. I IRREME'DIABLE. a. [irremediable, Fr.] 

Not to be reclaĩmed; not to be changed to Admitting no cure; not to be remedied. 


the better. Adadiſon. Bacon, ] 
IRRECONCPFLABLE, s&. [irreconciliable, IRREME/DIABLY, ad. [ from irremediable,] 
French. ] Without cure, _ Tyler. 
I, Not to be reconciled; not to be ap- IRREMVSSIBLE. 4. [irremifible, Frech. I 
peaſcd, Dryden, Not to be pardoned. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent, Rogers. TRREMI/SSIBLENESS. ſ. The quality of I 
TRRECONCVULABLENESS. /. from irre- being not to be pardoned, Hammind, 
*  concilable.} Impoſſibility to be reconciled. IRREMQ/VEABLE, 2. [i and remove. 
TRRECONCVLABLY. ad, ¶ from irrecorcitl- Not to be moved; not to be changed. 
able. ] In a manner not admitting recon- Shakeſpeare, IR 
citation. | IR RENO WNED. 3. [ in and renown} Voit | 
IRRECONCT LED. 2. [in and reconciled.] of honour, penſer, 
Not atoned, Shakeſpeare. IRRE/PARABLE, a. [irreparabilis, Lat.] . 
IRRECO'VERABLE. a. [in and recavera- Not to be recovered ;. not to be repaired, * 
Ble. s Addiſor. 
1. * to be regained ; not to be. geſtored IRREPARABL V. ad. Without recovery; 
or repaired, i Rogers. without amends. Beyl. NR 
2. Not to be remedied. Hecker, TRREPLE/VIABLE, a. 50 and replæey. n 
IRRECO'VERABLY. d. [from irrecove- Not to be redeemed, A law term. IRF 
ruable.] Beyond recovery; paſt repair. Miir. IRREPREHE/NSIBLE. a. [ irrepreberfibilii, V 
IRREDU'CIBLE, a. | iz 2nd reducible. } Not Latin.] Exempt from blame. | IRF 
to be reduced, IRREPREHE!NSIBLY. ad. ¶ from irrr:- N 
"'IRREFRAGABFLITY. /. from irre- bhenfible.} Without blame, | 
. *  gable.] Strength of argument not to be re- IRREPRESEN TABLE. 4. ſin and rgrt IRR 
futed, ſent.] Not to be figured by any repreſents- n * 
IRREFRA/GABLE. 4. [irrefragabilie, Lat.] tion. Stilling feet, ol 
Not to be confuted ; ſuperior'to aigumen- IRREPRO/ACHABLE. a. | in and reprecct- ms 
tal oppoſition. Swift, able,] Free from blame; free from te- 5 
IRREFRA'CABLY. ad. [ from irrefragable.] roach, Aterbuy, 1 
With force above confutation. Atterbury, TIRREPRO/ACHABLY. ad. [from irre- 
IRREFU'TABLE. 2. [:rrefutabilis, Latin.] proachable.] Without blame; without : a 
Not to be overthrown by argument, proach, ; IRR} 
TRRE/ GULAR, a, [ irregulier,, Fr. irregula- IRREPRO/'VEABLE, 2. ſin and reprove- 0 
rn, Latiw. ] | able.] Not to be blamed ; irreproachabie To 1 
1. Deviating from rule, cuſtom or nature, IRRESISTIBVLITY, /, [from irrsfible w 
| Prior. Power or force above oppoſition. 5 
2. Immethodical ; not confined to any cer- | | 7 1 
tain rule or order. Milton. Cowley, IRRESTSTIBLE. 3. [irre/fible, Frenc J | by | 
3. Not being according to the laws of vir- Superiour to oppoſition, 3780 ; 
tue. IRRESISTIBLY, ad, [from irrgffibie.) E 4 
IRREGULA/RITY. /. [irreru/ariie, Fr.] a manner not to be oppoſed. T FO 
1. Deviation from rule. IRRE'SOLUBLE. a. [in and a RTI 
2. Neglect of method and order. Freun. tin.] Not to be broken; not to be 5 1 7 
3. Inordi nate practice. Negert. ed. | g 1 2. 8 
"IRRE/GULARLY. ad. [from irregular. ] IRRE'SOLUBLENESS. , [from . mp1, 
Without obſervation of rule or methed. ble.] Reſiſtance to ſeparation of the wo 1. 1 
5 Locke. N 0 trance 
To IRRE/CULATE. v. 4. To make irre- TRRESO/LVEDLY. ad. [in 2nd rho V, 


gular; to diſorder. Bron. Without ſettled determinations RL. 


IRR 


IRRE/SOLUTE. a. [ia and reſolute.] Not 
conſtant in purpoſe z not determined. 

Temple. 

IRRE/SOLUTELY. ad. [from - irreſolute.] 

Without firmneſs of mind; without de- 


termined purpoſe. 

RRE SOLUTION. ſ. [irreſolution, Fr.] 

Want of firmneſs of mind. Addiſon, 

IRRESPE/CTIVE. a. [in and reſpective.] 
Having no regard to any circumſtances. 

Hammond, Rogers. 

IRRESPE'CTIVELY. ad. [from | irreſpec- 
tive, ] Without regard to circumſtances. 

Hammond, 

IRRETRIE/VABLE, 2. fin and retrieve. ] 


Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable z irre- 


arable, 


IRRETRIE/VABLY. ad. Irreparably ; ir- 


recoverably. Woodward, 
IRRE/VERENCE, ſ. [irreverentia, Lat.] 
1. Want of reverence; want of venera- 
tion, Pope. 
2. State of being diſregarded. - Clarendon, 
IRRE/VERENT, 4. [:rreverent, French. ] 
Not paying due homage or reverence; not 
expreſſing or conceiving due veneration or 
Raleigh. 


reſpect. 
IRRE'VERENTLY. ad. [from irreverent.] 


Without due reſpect or veneration. 


Government of the rf 5 


| IRREVE/RSIBLE, 2, Not to be recalled; 
| not to be changed, | Ropers. 
IRREVE/RSIBLY. ad. [from irrevenſi * 
| Without change. Hammond. 
: IRRE/VOCABLE. 4. [irrewocabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be recalled z not to be brought back. 
5 Bacon. 
IRRE'VOCABLY, ad. [from irrevecadle.] 
Without recall. Boyle. 
To VRRICATE. v. a. [ irrigo, Latin.] To 
wet; to moiſten ; to water, 


| Ray. 
IRRIGA'TION, /. [from irrigate.] The 


: act of watering or moiſtening. Bacon. 
P IRRV/GUOUS, 4. { from irrigate. ] | 
L1 1. Watery ; watered, Milton, 

2. Dewy ; moiſt, Phillips. 


IRRVSION, /. [irrifie, Latin.] The act of 
laughing at another, Widward. 
To PRRITATE, v. a. firrite, Latin. ] 
1, To-provoke; to teaze ; to exaſperate. 
DO” Clarendon. 
2. To fret; to put into motion ot diſorder 


h, 

» dy any irregular or vnaccuſtomed contact. 
Ia : Bacon. 

an. 3. To heighten to agitate; to enforce, 

| Bacon. 


RITA“ TION. J. [ irritatio, Latin, ] 
1. Provocation ; exaſperation, 
2. Stimulation ; vellication. 


Arbuthnet. 
IRRU/PTION. J. [irruptio, Latin.] | 


Fance. 


Vor. I, 


ISO 


2. Inroad; burſt of invaders into any plate. 
Aadiſon. 
IS. [ir. Saxon. ] | 
1. The third perſon ſingular of to be: Jam, 
thou art, he i. | Fed. 
2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by . 
ISCHIA/DICK. a. [lex N.] In anatomy, 
an epithet given to the veins of the foot 
that terminate in the crural. Harris, 


_ V'SCHURY. {.[izxv:ie. ] Aftoppage of urine, 


ISCHURE/TICK. / [ iſchuretique, French, } 
Such medicines as force urine when ſup- 
preſſed. | | 

ISH. [ire, Saxon.] | 

1. A termination added to an adjective to 
expreſs diminution ; as, bluiſh, tending to 
blue, 

2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termĩnatioa 
of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, 
Sevediſh, —_ py 5 

3. It likewiſe notes participation of the 
qualities of the ſubſtantive: as, man, man- 


niſp. | 
IVSICLE, /. [from ice.] A pendent ſhoot of 


ice. Dryden. 
ISINGLA/SS, /{. [from ice, or iſe, and glaſs, 
that is, matter congealed into glaſs. 
Tinglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſub- 
ſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and in ſome 
degree tranſparent, much reſembling glue, 
but cheanlier and ſweeter, The fiſh from 
which i/inglaſs is prepared is one of the 
cartilaginous kind, and a. ſpecies of ftur- 
geon. It is frequent in many of the larger 


rivers of Europe. From the inteſtines of 


this fiſh the i/ing/aſs is prepared by boiling. 
I'SINGLASS Sterne. ſ. This is a foſſil which 
is one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the na- 


tural bodies. It is found in broad maſles, 


compoſed of a multitude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes, 
browniſh or reddiſh colour ; but when- the 
plates are ſeparated, they are perfectly co- 
lourleſs, and pellucid. It is found in Muſ- 
covy, Perſia, Cyprus, the Adps and Apen 
nines, and the mountains of Germany. 
The ancients made their windows of it, in- 
ſtead of glaſs. | Hill, 

1 Cinſula, Latin, It is pronoun- 
ced land.] 


Water. ; On, Thomſon. 


VSLANDER. /. Hm 2 An inha · 


bĩtant of a country ſurrounded by water. 
ISLE. 1 e, French. Pronounce ile. ] 
1. An 


iſſand; a country ſurrounded by 


water. * 
2. A long walk in a church, or publick 
building. | 


opts 
1. The act of any thing forcing an en- ISOPERIME'TRICAL, /. [izo;, rig, and 


Burnet, 


Ar. In geometry, are ſuch figures ay 
3 * have 


The maſſes are of a 


A tract of land ſurrounded by 
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have equal perimeters or circumferences, 
of which. the circle is the greateſt, 
ISO'SCELES, ſ. That which * only two 
ſides equal. Harris, 
VSSUE. .. [¶ Hie, French. ] 
1. The act of paſſing out. 5 
2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. Prov. 
3. Event; conſequence,  ” ' Fairfax. 
4+ — concluſion. Broome. 
g. Sequel deduced from premiſes. Shak 
6. A fontanel; 2 vent made in a m cle 
for the diſcharge of humours, Wiſeman. 
7. Evacuation. Matthew. 
8. Progeny ; offspring. Dryden. 
9. {In law.] Ire hath divers applications: 
3 uſed for the children begotten 
between a man and his wife; ſometimes 
for profits growing from an amercement ; 
ſometimes for profits of lands or tenements; 
ſometimes for that point of matter depend- 
ing in ſoit, wherevpon the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 
To VSSUE. . . [wuſcire, Italan.] | 
1. To come out; to paſs out of 207; place. 


Pope. 
2. To make an eruption. D > na 
3. To —— as an offspring. 2 2 4. 
4. To be produced by any fund. Aylife. 
.5- To run out in lines, Bacon, 
To FSSUE. . 2. 
1. To fend out; to ſend forth. Bacon. 
2. To ſend out judicially orauthoritatively, 
Clarendon, 
I'SSUELESS. #. [from inc.] Without off- 
ſpringy without deſcendants. Carew. 


VSTH MUS. fe [if mus, Latin.] A neck of 
land j joining _ peninſula to the continent. 


Sandy. 


Io pronieus. hir, Saxon . 
2. The neutral demenſtratire. Cerpley, 
2. It 10 ſometimes expreſſed by . 
Hudibrat. 
J. Þ is * lodicrouſly after neutral verbs, 
to gi ve an emphaſis. Locle, 
-#. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſ- 
ly; or rude ly to perſons. Shakeſpeare, 
ITCH; F z1eba, Saxon. 
1. A cotancous diſeaſe e contagi- 
cus; which overſvreats the body with ſmall 
puſtules filled with a thin ſeram, and raiſed 
as "microſcopes have diſcovered by a ſmall 
animal. It is cured by ſulphur. Hudibras. 
2. The ſenſation of uneafineſs ih the kin, 
. whictras caſed by rubbing. 


2. A conſtant teafing defire. Pope, | 


To ITCH. v. n. [fromthe noun. }] 


1. To feel that uneafineſs in the ſkin which 


1s re moted by rubbing.” * © Dryden, 
2. To long ; to have e deſire. 
Shakeſpeare. 


VTCHY; a. [from itch. ] TInfefted wit the 
itek. 


1D 


P'TEM. ad. [Latin, ] Alſo. A word uſed 
when any article is added to the former, 
ITEM. . 
1. A new ede. Glanville, 
2. A hint; an innuendo, 
To F/TERATE. v. a. [ iter, Latin, 
t. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 


by frequent mention. Hooker, 
2. To do over again, d Milton. 
V'TERANT, 4. Citeram, Latin. ] Repeating, 
Bacon. 

TTERA/TION. /. [ iteratio, Latin, ] Repe- 
tition ; recital over again. Hammond, 
ITI/NER ANT. 3. j itinerant, French. ] 
Wandering; not ſettled, Addiſon, 
ITINERARY. /. [itinerarium, Latin.] A 
book of travels. Addiſon: 
ITV/NERARY. a. [itinerarive, Latin. ] Tu- 
velling ; done on a journey. Bacon. 


ITSE “LF. pronoun. [it and fe!f.] The neu- 
tral reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
Licte, 
JU'BILANT,. a. [ jubilans, Latin, ] Vitering 
ſongs of triumph. Miltm, 
JUBILA*TION, ſ. [ jubilation, Fr. jubilat, 
Latin.} The act of declaring triumph. 
TU*BILEE. /. [jubilum, low Latin, ] od 
lick feftivity. 2 
JUCU/NDITY. ſ. [ jucunditas, Lat.] Pha 
ſantneſs; agrecableneſs. Bren, 
JU/DAS Tree. ſ. A plant. Mortimer. 
To JUDAVZE. v. . [ judaizo, low Latin, ] 
To conform to the Jews. A 259 
4 * nge, French; judex, Latin 
1. e 8 Hivelod 2100 authority to 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real. or 
perſonal. Dryden, 
2. One who preſides in a court of judica- 
ture. Shakeſpeare, 
3. One who has ſkill ſufficient to decide 
Tra the merit of any thing. Pype, 
To JUDGE. v. 3. [ jager, French. ] 
1. To paſs ſentence, © Genef 
2. To form or give an opinion- Mils. 
3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh, Aal. 
To JUDGE. . 2. : 
1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 
thoritatively. Dryder. 
7 To paſs ſevere cenſure; to doom ſevere- 
Matthew, 
JuDoER. ſ. [from judge.] One who forms 
judgment or paſſes ſentence, Dighy 
JU” DGMENT. / U Jugement, French. 
1. The power of diſcerning the relation! 
between one term or one — = 
1. 
Doom; the right or power of paſſiz 
1 ef Shakeſpeare 
. ct of exerciſing judicature. 
3. The a 83 l 
4. Determination ; deciſion. Bum. 
. "3: Tha quality of 9 moe 


and impropriety. 6, Opin; 
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JUL 
6. Opinion; nation. 6:7 1 


7. Sentence againſt a crim Iton. 
8. Condemnation. 
9. Puniſhment inflicted by providence. 
Addiſon. 
10. Diſtribution of juſtice. Arbuthnor. 
11. Judiciary laws; ſtatutes. Deutr. 
12. The laſt doom. Shakeſpeare, 
JU/DICATORY. /. | judice, Latin. | 
1. Diſtribution of juſtice, Clarendon. 
2 Court of juſtice, | Atterbury. 
JU/DICATURE. /. | judicature, French. ] 
Power of diſtributing juſtice. Bacon, South. 
JUDVCIAL., a. [ judicivm, Latin. 
. Practiſed in the diſtribution of publick 
juſtice, _ | 
2, Inflicted on as a penalty, South, 


JUN 


made of ſimple an compound water ſweet 
enced. Quin: y 


Tillot ſon, 3 JU/LUS. hb 


1, July flower, . 
2. Thoſe long worm-like tufts or palms, 
as they are called, in willows, which at 
the beginning of the year grow out, and 
hang pendular. | Miller. 


JULVY. /. [Julius, Lat.] The month andi- 


ently called guintilis, or the fifth from 
March, named July in honour of Julius 
Cæſar; the ſeventh month from ſanuary. 


Peacbam. 
MART. ſ. [French.] The mixture of a 
bull and a mare. Locle. 


Bentley, To JU'MBLE. v. a. To mix violently and 


confuſedly together. Locle. 


JUDIV/CIALLY. ad. {from judicial.] In the To JU'MBLE, v. n. To be agitated toge- 


forms of legal juſtice. _ Grew, 


ther, | Swift, 


JUDVCIARY. 4. { judiciaire, French. ] Paſ- JU/MBLE. g. ¶ from the verb.] Confulcd . 


ſing judgment upon any thing. Boyle, 
JUDI/CIOUS, 4. | judicieux, French. ] Pru- 
dent; wiſe; ſkilful; ' Locke, 
JUDV/CIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from judicious. ] Skil- 
fully; wiſely. D 
JUG. / [ jugge, Daniſh.] A large drinking 
veſſel with a gibbous or ſwelling belly. 
„ i Swift, 
To JU/GGLE, v. a. [ jougler, Fr.] 
1. To play tricks by ſlight of hand. 
2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture, 
Fr Shakeſpeare, 
JV/GGLE. |. [from the verb.] 
1. A trick by legerdemain, 3 
2. An impoſture; a deception, Tillotſon. 
JU/GGLER. /. [from juggle.] 
1. One who practiſes ſlight of hand; one 


who deceives the eye by nimble convey- JU 


ance, i Sandys. 
2. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. Donne. 
JU'GGLINGLY. ad. | from juggle] Ina 


deceptive manner. 


. ſays worn by ſickly ladies. 


mixture ; violent and confuſed agitation, 
Swift, 


JU/MENT. ſ. [ jument, Fr.] Beaſt of bur- 


then. : Brown, 


ryden. To JUMP, Ve n. [gumpen, Dutch, ] 


1. To leap; to ſkip; to move forward 
without ſtep or ſliding, .Gulliver's Travels. 
2. To leap ſuddenly, Collier. 
3. To jolt. Nab. iii, 
4+ To agree; to tally ; to Join, : 

5 Hakewill. Hudibras, Pope. 


—— ad. Exactiy; nicely. Shakeſpeare. 
JUMP 


[from the verb. : 

I, The act of jumping; aleap; a ſkip. 
l 5 Toc le. 
2. A lucky chance. Shakeſpeare. 
3. [ Fupe, French.] A waiſtcoat ; limber 
Cleaveland. 
NCATE. /. {juncade, Fr.] | 
1. Cheeſecake; a-kind of ſweetmeat of 
curds and ſugar, 
2. Any delicacy, Milton, 
3. A furtive or private entertainment, 


JU'GULAR. 4. [ jugulum, Lat.] Belonging -/ 2 a. [ jinceus, Lat.] Full of bul- 


to the throat. Wiſeman, ruſhes. | 
JUICE. / Jus, French. ] JUNCTION, ſ. ¶ jonct ion, French. ] Union; 
1. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and coalition. | | Addiſon, 
fruits, Watts, JU/NCTURE. /. [junFura, Latin.) 
2. The fluid in animal bodies, 1. The line at which two things are join- 
| Ben, Jobnſon. ed together. Boyle. 
JUVCELESS. a. [from juice.] Dry; with- 2. Joint; articulation. Hate, 
ont moiſture, More, 3. Union; amity. King Charle:. 


JUICINESS.. {, [from juice.] Plenty of 


juice; ſucculence, 


JUICY. a. [from juice, ] Moiſt ; full of juice, 
Iton. 


To JUKE, v. n. ¶jucber, French:] To perch 


uon any thing: as birds. 


—— 2 / A plant. The fruit is like a 
JU JUBES. F ſwall plom, but it has little 
| Miller, 


fleſh 


extemporaneous form of medicine, 


from Janua 


JU/NIOR 4 Lat.] One younger 


than another. Sroiff. 
NIPER. ſ. ¶uniperus, Lat.] A plant. 
The berries are powerful attenuants, diu- 
retieks, and carminative. | * Hill. 


JUNK, / {probably an Indien word.] 
JU/LAP, J-{Arabick ; jalapium, low Lat.] . A mall ſhip of China, 


Bacon. 
3. Pieces of old cable. ESE. 
Sb JU'NKET. 
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JU/NKET. /. [properly quncate.] 


1. A ſweetmeat. 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. 


To JU'NKET, v. ». [from the noun, ]. | 


1. To feaſt ſecretly; to make entertain- 


ments by ſtealth. 8 Swiſ?. 
2. To fraft, South, 


| 77 {. [Italian.] A cabal. Soutb. 


VOR. /. Ivoire, French. } 
Teory is a hard ſubſtance, of a white co- 
lour : the elephant carries on each fide of 
his jaws a tooth of fix or ſeven feet in 
length, of the thickneſs of a man's thigh 
at the baſe, and almoft entirely ſolid ; the 
two ſometimes weighing three hundred and 
thirty pounds: theſe ivory tuſks are hollow 
from the baſe to a certain height, and the 
cavity is filled with a compact medullary 
ſubſtance, Hill. 
JUPPO'N, . Lippen, French.) A ſhort 
cloſe coat, Dryden. 


JU?RAT. ſ. [ jeratus, Lat.] A magiſtrate 


in ſome corporations, 
JU'RATORY., 4. | juratzire, Fr.] Giving 
oath. - Ayiife. 
TURVDICAL. @. | jzridicus, Lat.] 
1. Acting in the diftribution of juſtice. 
2. Uſed in courts of juſtice. Hale. 


 JURIDICALLY. 4. [from juridica!.] With 


legal authority 


JU/RISCONSULT, / f juris confultus, Lat.] 


One who gives his opinion in law. 
Arbut 

JURISDI'CTION. /. [ zuriſdif#io, Lat.] 
1. Legal authority; extent of power. 


Hayw¾ard. 


2. Diſtrict to which any authority extends. 
RISPRU/DENCE. /. [ juriſprudence, Fr. 
iuriſprudemtia, Lat.] The ſcienee of law. 
JURIST, / Liriſie, Fr.] A civil lawyer; 
a civilian. ; 
JU'ROR. / re, Lat.] One that ſerves 
on the jury. Spenſer. Donne. 
JURY. ſ. [jurati, Lat. jure, Fr.] Fury, 


@ company of men, as twenty-four or 


twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth upon ſuch 
evidence as ſhall be delivered them touch- 


ing the matter in queſtion, Trial by affiſe, 


be the action civil or criminal, publick or 
private, perſonal or real, is referred for 
the fact to a jury, and as they find it, fo 
paſſeth the judgment. This jury, though 


it appertain to moſt courts of the common 


law, yet it is moſt notorious in the half 


year courts of the juftices errants, com- 
monly called the great aſſiſes, and in the 
quarter-ſeffions, and in them it is moſt or- 


dinarily called a jury," and that in civil 


- cauſes; whereas in other courts it is often 


$ermed an . e, The grand jury con- 
fſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and 


ſabſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of them 


yeomen, choſen, indifferently out of the 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Jus 
whole ſhire by the ſheriff, to conſider of 
all bills of indictment preferred to the 
court; which they do either approve by 
writing upon them theſe words, billa vera, 
or diſallow by writing ignoramus, Such 
as they do approve, are farther referred to 
another jury to be conſidered of. Thofe 
that paſs upon civil cauſes real, are all, or 
ſo many as can conveniently be had, of 
the ſame hundred, where the land or tene- 
ment in queſtion doth lie, and four at the 


leaſt, Cvel, 
JURYMAN. /. ¶ jury and man.] One who 
is impannelled on a jury, Swift. 


JU'RYMAST. /. So the ſeamen call what- 
ever they ſet up in the room of a matt loſt 
in a fight, or by a ſtorm, Harris, 

JUST. a. [ae, Fr.] | 


1. Upright; incorrupt ; equitable, 


| Dryden. 
2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 
others. | Tillotſon, 
3. Exact; proper; accurate. Granville, 


4. Virtuous; innocent; pure. Matthew, 
5. True; not forged ; not falſely imput- 
ed. : Milton. 
6. Equally retributed. Nemant. 
7. Complete without ſuperfluity or defect. 
. Bacen, 
8. Regular ; orderly. Addiſon, 
9. Exactly proportioned. Shakeſpeare, 
10. Full; of full dimenſions. Knolles, 
11. Exact in retribution. 


| Vanity of Human Wiſe. 
JUST. ad.. , 
1, Exactly; nicely; accurately. Hoker, 
2. Merely; barely, Dryden, 
3- Nearly. 0 Temple, 
ST. .. | joufte, French. | Mock encounter 
7 A an : ] Dryden, 


To JUST, v. #. [ joufter, French.) 
1. To engage in a mock fight ; to tilt. 
2. To puſh; to drive; to juſtle. 
JU'STICE. ,. | juftice, French. 
1. The virtue by which we give to every 


man what is his due, : Locke, 
2. Vindicative retribution N 
aon. 


3. Right; aſſertion of right. Shakeſpeare, 
4+ | Jafliciarius, Lat.] One deputed by 
the king to do right by way of . 

owel, 


ciarius de Banquo Regis. Is a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the reſt; wherefore 
he is alſo called _— juſticiarius Argliæ. 
His office eſpecially is to hear and deter: 
mine all pleas of the crown; that is, ſuch 
as concern offences committed againft the 
king; as treaſons, felonies, mayhems, a 
ſuch like, ; 
6. Ju'sTiCs: of the Common Pleas. 353 
lord by his office, and is called domims j1ſ- 


ticiarnss 


5. Ju'sT1cE of the 1. Bench. ¶ j#þi- 
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ticiarius communium placitorum. He with 
his affiſtants originally did hear and deter- 
mine all cauſes at the common law ; that 
is, all civil cauſes between common per- 
ſons, as well perſonal as real ; for which 
cauſe it was called the court of common 
pleas, in oppoſition to the pleas of the 


crown. | 
7. Jus TIcEs 4 AHiſe. Are ſuch as 
were wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be 
ſent into this or that country to take aſſiſes. 
8. Ju!/sTICEs in Eyre, Are ſo termed 
of the French erre, iter. The uſe in an- 
cient time was to ſend them with commiſ- 


ſion into divers counties, to hear ſuch cau- 


ſes eſpecially as were termed the pleas of 
the crown, for the eaſe of the ſubjects, 
who muſt elſe have been hurried to the 
king's bench. 
9. [u'sTr1cxs of Gaol Delivery. Are 
ſuch as are ſent with commiſſion to hear 
and determine all cauſes pertaining to ſuch 
as for any offence are caſt into gaol, 
10, Ju/sTiCEs of Nift Prius. Are all one 
now-a-days with juſtices of aſſiſe. 
n. Jv'sTrteES of Peace. | jufticiarii ad 
Pacem.] Are they that are appointed by 
the king's commiſſion, with others, to at- 
tend the peace of the country where they 
dwell; of whom ſome are made of the quo- 
rum, becauſe bufineſs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the preſence of one 
of them, Cruel. 
To JUSTICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adminiſter juſtice to any. Hayward. 
JUSTICEMENT, . [from juſtice.] Proce- 
dure in courts. 
JU'STICER. /. [from To juftice.] Admini- 
firator of juſtice. An old word, 
Davies. 


JU'STICESHIP. ,. [from juſtice.] Rank or 
Py 


office of juſtice. wift, 
JUSTVCIABLE, a. [from juſfice.] Proper 
to be examined in courts of juſtice. 
JUSTIFIABLE. a. [from ja.] Defen- 
bible by law or reaſon ; conformable to 
Juſtice, Brown. 


JVSTIFIABLENESS. / [from juftifiable. ] 


. 
7 


1-3 "©: 5 


Rectitude; poſſibility of being fairly de- 
fended. King Charles, 
JU/STIFIABLY. ad. ¶ from juftifiable, ] 
Rightly ; ſo as to be ſupported by right. 
| Locke. 
JUSTIFICA/TION, Y. | juſtification, Fr.] 


1. Defence; maintenance; vindication 5 


ſopport. Swift, 
2. Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt. 
| Clarke. 


JUSTIFICA/TOR. , [from jsNifp.] One 
who ſupports, defends, vindicates, or juſti- 
fies. 

JU/STIFIER, ſ. I from jufify.] One who 
juſties; one who defends or abſolves. 


. Romans. 

To JU/STIFY. v. a. | j»fifier, Fr.] 
1. To clear from imputed guilt ; to abſolve 
from an accuſation, Dryden. 
2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
f Denbam. 
3. To free from paſt fin by pardon, Ack. 


To JU/STLE. v. . | joufter, French,] To 


encounter; to claſh ; to ruſh againſt each 
other. Lee. 
To JU'STLE. ⁊. a. To puſn; to drive; to 
force by ruſhing againſt it, Brown. 
/STLY. ad. | from juſt.] | 
1. Uprightly ; honeſtly ; in a juſt manner. 
: South, 
2. Properly ; exactly; accurately, Did. 
JU'STNESS. /. [from juſt.] | 
1. Juſtice; reaſonableneſs; equity. 
| Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Accuracy; exactneſs; propriety, Dryd. 
To JUT. v. n. To puſh or ſhoot into pro- 
minences; to come out beyond the main 
bulk. Wotton. Dryden. Broome. 
To JU'TTY. 5. 4. [from jutt.] To ſhoot 
out beyond, Shakeſpeare. 
IVENILE. a. [ jzvenilis, Latin.] Young 
youthful, _ Bacon. 
JUVENTLITY. ſ. [from juvenile.] Youth- 
fulneſs, Glanville, 
JUXTAPOSITION. F. Liaxta and patio, 
Latin. ] Appoſition ; the ſtate of being 
placed by each other. Glanville. 


IVV. J. Ii, Saxon.] A plant. Raleigh, 
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KEE 


A letter borrowed by the Engliſh. It 

ö has before all the vowels one invari- 

: able found : as, keen, ten, kill, & is 

* 7 filent in the preſent pronunciation 
before n-2. as, knife, knee, Auel. 

KA'/LENDAR. , [now written calendar. ] 
An account of time. Shakeſpeare, 

KA'LI.f. {an Arabick word.] Sea-weed, 
of the aſhes of which glaſs was .made, 

whence the word alkali. - Bacon. 

KAM. 2. Crooked. Sbaleſpeare. 

To KAW. . a. [from the ſound.] To cry 

ds 2 raven, crow, or rook. Locke. 

KAW. ſ. [from the verb.] The cry of a 

raven or crow. 

AKAYLE. {. [quilie, French.] 
x. Ninepin ; kettlepins. Sidney. 
2. Nine holes. | | 

To KECK. v. n. [#ecken, Dutch.] To heave 
the ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. _ 

6 Bacon. 

To KE'CKLE 2 cable. To defend a cable 


___round with 8 


„ and any other hollow 


jointed plant. Sbateſpeare. 
KE'CKY. 3. [from ler.] Reſembling a 
——— 1833 Grew. 
"KE'DGER. /. {from #edge.] A ſmall anchor 
uſed in a river. 9, 
KEE, the provincial plural of cow, properly 
Fine, e Cay. 
KEDLACE. f. A weed that grows among 
corn; charnock. 


bottom of the ſhip. 
To KEEL. v. 4. clan, Saxon.] To cool. 
r * | : 12 ; Shakeſpeare. 
KEELFAT, . ſc&lan, Saxon, -to cool. 


Cooler; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 


KE'ELSON. /. The next piece of timber in 
2 ſhip to her keel, 8 arris, 
To KE'ELHALE. v. 2. ¶ #ee! and hale.] To 
puniſh in the ſeamens way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one fide of the 
" ſhip and up again on the other. 
KEEN. 3. [cene, Saxon. 
1. Sharp; well edged ; not blunt. Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing. Ellis. 
3. Eager; vehement. Tatler. 
Acrimonious; bitter of mind. Swift. 
To KEEN, ». a. {from the adjective.] To 
ſharpen. Thomſon. 
KF/ENLY. 2. [from leen.] Sharply; ve- 
hemently, 
XEENNESS. /. [from ken. } 


Dryden. 


0 f Ab XF Ty ere. 
"KEEL. F [cele, Saxon; liel, Dutch. ] The 
S. 


I. Sharpneſs edge. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold, 
3. Alperity ; bitterneſs of mind. 


, Clarendon, 
4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. 7 


To KEEP. v. a. [cepan, Saxon; lepen, uldl 


Dutch. 

1. To retain ; not to loſe, 

2+ To have in cuſtody. Kills, 

3. To preſerve; not to let go. 1 Ctrin, 

4. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity, 
Add on 


Temdle. 


| 8 To protect; to guard. Genes] 


To guard from flight. Aft 
7. To detain. | Dryder 
8. To hold for another. Milt] 
9. To reſerve; to conceal, Bacon 


10. To tend, Carew 


11. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or tate] 
| Bacon, Addiſon 
12. To regard; to attend. Dryden 
13. To not ſuffer to fail, Pal. Mun 
14. To hold in any ftate. Litie 
15. To retain by ſome degree of force in 
any place or ſtate. Sidrey 
16. To continue any ſtate or action. 
Halles 
17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually, | Pope 
18. To copy carefully. Dryden 
19. To obſerve any time, Milton 
20. To obſerve ; not to violate. | Sate 
21. To maintain; to ſupport with neteſ 
ſaries of life. _ _ Miter 
22. To have in the houſe. Saler 
23. Not to iutermit. Ta 
24. To maintain; to hold. Hapua 
25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 
N Shakeſpeare 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. | 
Tilletf 
27. To reftrain; to with-hold. _ 
| Shakeſpeare: A 
28. To debar from any place. ow” 
29. ToKnzy back. To reſerve; tow 
hold. 3 _ | 
o. To Krxy back, To with-bold; 0 
— 4 Pain 
31. To KE company. To frequent ar 
one; to accompany. Dam 
32. To KE company with. To have fa 
miliar intercourſe. 5 1 gi N 
» To KEEP in. o conceal ; not 
—5 ie Adio 
rain ; to ary 


34. To KEEP in, To re bar 


To bear to diſtance, 
To hinder, 4 


37 


3 . ToKrey off. 
I. ToKeer of, 


KEN 


35 J Ker? up. To maintain without 


abatement. Addiſo n. 


g. To KxxP 1p. To continue; to hin- 
der from ceaſing. Taylor. 
39. To KEEP under. To oppreſs; to ſub- 
due. : i . Atterbury. 

To KEEP. VU, . N 

1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
certain ſtate, hes: Pope. 
2. To continue in any place or ftate ; to 
ſtay | Sidney. 


To remain unhurt; to laſt, Sidney. 


4 To dwell ; to live conftantly. 
; Shak efpeare, 
3. To adhere ſtrictly. ſon. 


6, Je Kr on. To go forward. 
ry 
7. o KE ET wp, To continue undifmay- 
ed, | Dryden. 
KEEP. /. [from the verb, ] 
1. Cuſtody ; guard. Spenſer, Dryden, 
2, Guardianfhip ; reſtraint. Altbow 
KEEPER, 1 from keep, ] 
1. One w a 
another, Sidney, 
2. One who has priſoners in — | 
| Aden. 


. One who has the care of parks, or beaſts 
of chaſe. Shakeſpeare. 
4 One that has the ſuperintendence or 
care of any thing. 2 Kings. 
KPEPER of the great ſeal. Is a lord by his 


office, called lord keeper of the great ſeal of 


England, Sc. and is of the king's privy- 
council, under whoſe hands paſs all charters, 
commifions, and grants of the king, 
firengthened by the great or broad ſeal, 
without which ſeal all ſach inſtruments by 
law are of no force. This lord Zeeper, by 
the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the Hike 
juriſdiction, and all other advantages, as 
hath the lord chancellor of England. 
abs A + Comel. 
REEPERSHIP, /. [from keeper. ] Office of 
a Keeper, | Carew, 
NC. ſ. [caque, French. ] A ſmall barrel, 
commonly uſed for a fiſh barrel. 5 
KELL, J. A ſort of pottage, Ainſworth. 
LL. f. The omentum; that which in- 
wraps the guts. ata = © = 
Turk J. A ſalt᷑ produced from calei ned ſea- 
. TEM 479 


KELSON, g. [more properly keelſon.] The 
wood next the keel, > _ », Raleigh, 


To KEMB. v. a, [cemban, Saxon] To ſe- 
parate or diſentangle by an inſtrument. 

g Ben, Jobnſon. 

To KEN, „. a. [cennan, Saxon,} Aa 

I, To ſee at a diſtance; to deſery. 


8 Addiſon. 
kb To know, p Gay, 


1 from the verb.] View ; reach 
light. Shakeſpeare, Locke, 


o holds any thing for the uſe of 


K E T 
KENNEL. ſ. [chenil, French. ] ; 

1. A cot for dogs, Sidney. Shakeſpeare, 

2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. The hole of a fox, or other beaſt, _ 
4. [ Kennel, Dutch, ] The water-conrſe of 
_ a ſtreet. Arbuthnot, 
To KE'NNEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
lie; to dwell: uſed of beaſts, and of man 
in contempt. T' Efrange. 
KEPT, pret. and part. paſſ. of keep. POR 
KERCHEF/IF, /. „„ 
1. A head dreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any cloath uſed in dreſs. Hayward. 
KERCHE'IFED. 2 a. [from kercherf.] Drefi- 
KERCHE'/IFT. J ed; hooded. © Milton, 
KERF. .. [ceonpan, Saxon, to cut.] The 
ſawn- away ſlit between two pieces of ſtuff 
is called a left. ol | 
KE'RMES, ſ. Kermes is a roundiſh body, 
of the bigneſs of a pea, and of ,a.browniih 
red colour, covered when moſt perfect 
with a purpliſh grey duſt; © It contains 2 


and when cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. It 
is found adhering to a. kind of holm oak. 


KERN. /. [an Iriſh word.] Iriſh ror hls, 


KERN. /. A hand-mill conſiſting of awo 


pieces of ſtone, by which corn is ground. 
To KERN, ». 2. | 


1. To harden as ripened corn. Care. 
2. To take the form of grains; to granu- 


late. Grew 


KERNEL. /. [cynnel, a gland, Saxon, 

| The cdible fibſtance ab 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integu- 

3- The ſeeds of pulpy fruits, Bacon. 


4. The central part of any thing upon 


which the ambient ſtrata are conereted. 


Arbuthnot, 


5 Knobby coneretions in childrens fleſh. 
To KERNEL. v. . ¶ from the noun. } To 
ripen as kernels, _ Mortimer, 


KE'RNELLY. a. [from kerrel,] Full or 


kernels; having the quality or reſemblance 
of kernels. Pa 


KE'RNELWORT, ,. An herb, Ainſworth, 
KE/RSEY. /. {+arſaye, Dut.] Coarle ſtuff. 


| ale 
KEST. The preter tenſe of caf, Fairfax, 


KE/STREL. /. A little kind of baſtard hawk. + 
. Spenſer. 


KETCH.-/..[ from caicchio, Italian, a barrel. ] 
A heayy ſhip. F 
KE'TTLE. /. [cerl, Saxon. A. veſlel in 
which. liquor is boiled. Dryden, 
KE/TTLEDRUM, /. | kettle and a, A 
drum of which the head is ſpread over 'a 
body of braſs. | Sbaleſpear e 
KEY 
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multitude, of little diſtinct granules, ſoft, © 
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Shakeſpeare, 
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KEY. ſ. [cox, a 
1. An inſtrument formed with cavities 
correſpondent to the wards of a lock. 
| Fairfax, 
2: An inftrument by which ſomething is 
ſcrewed or turned. Sevift. 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
| -- - Burnet. 
4. The parts of a muſical inftrument which 
are truck with the fingers. Pamela. 
5. [In muſick. ] Is a certain tone where- 
to every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 
ought to be fitted. Harris. 


6. [ Kaye, Dutch; guai, French.] A bank 


raiſed perpendicular for the eaſe of lading 


and unlading ſhips. Dryden. 
KE'Y AGE. ſ. [from hey.] Money paid for 
lying at the key. Ainſworth, 
KEYHO'LE. b and Bole.] The perfo- 
ration in the door or lock through which 
the key is put. | Priar. 


KEYSTOFNE. ſ. [key and fone. ] The middle 
tone of an arch. Maxon. 
KIBE. /. [from kerb, a cut, German,] An 
ulcerated chilblain ; a chap in the heel. 


| Wiſeman. 

KVBED. 3. [from kibe,] Troubled with 
kibes.. 5 

To KICK. v. 4. [aucben, German.] To 

ſtrike with the foot. Swift, 


| To KICK. v. n. To beat the foot in anzer or 
contempt. , TNiſlatſon. 
RICK. /. [from the verb.] A blow with 


the foot. Dryden. 
KICKER. 4 [from kick. ] One who ſtrikes 
with his foot. 5 
KI CRKSHAW. ſ. A corruption of guelue 
chaſe, ſomething. 5, | 
1. Something uncommon ; fantaſtical ; 
ſomething ridiculous, Milton. 


2. A diſh fo changed by the cookery that it 
can ſcarcely be known. Fenton. 

KFCKSEY-WICESEY. /. A made word 
in ridicule and diſdain 

KID. ſ. [#id, Daniſh. ] 
1. The young of a goat. Spenſer, 
2. [From cidwlen, Welſh, a faggot. } A 
bundle of heath or furze. 

To KID. v. a. [from the noun, ] To bring 
forth kids. 

KVDDER, /. An ingroſſer of corn to en- 
Hance its price. Ainſworth, 

To KIDNAP. v. a. [from hind, Dutch, a 
child, and nap.] To ſteal children; to 

> ſteal human beings. 

KIDN A/PPER. /. from Lidnap.] One who 
ſteals human beings. Spectator. 

KT DNEV. /. 
1. Theſe are two in number, one on each 
fide : they have the ſame figure as kidney- 
beans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thickneſs 


* 


| KPDNEYBEAN. /. An herb, 


a wife, Shaleſp. 


KIN 


two: the right is under the liver, and the þ 

left under the ſpleen, The uſe of the kic- 

neys is to ſeparate the urine from the blood. k 
5 : : uincy. | 

2. Race; kind: in ludicrous 45 

L' Eſftrange, 


KI/DNEYVETCH:. _—_ 
K ALL 5 f. Plants, Ainſworth, 
KULDERKIN, ſ. [kindekin, 2 baby, Dut,] 
A ſmall barrel, Dryden, 
To KILL. v. a: [cpellan, Saxon.] 
1. To deprive of life; to put to death as 
an agent, : 2 Mac, 
2. To deſtroy animals for food. 
Shat:ſpeare, 
3. To deprive of life as a cauſe or inftru- 
ment, Bacon, 
4. To deprive of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or active qualities, Fioger, 
KILLER. /. [from I.] One that deprive 
of life, Eo Sidney, Waller, 
KI'LLOW, /. An earth of a blackiſh or 
deep blue colour, Wioadward, 
KILN. ſ. [cyln, Saxon.] A ſtove; a fabrick 


formed for admitting heat, in order to dry 
or burn things. . Baton. 

To KILNDRY. v. 4. [kiln and dry.] To 
dry by means of a kiln. Mortimer, 

KILT, for killed. Spenſer, 

KI'MBO. 3. [a ſchembs, Italian.] Crooked; 
bent; arched. Artutbnot, 

KIN. /. mp Saxon. ] I, 
1. Relation either of conſanguinity or affi- 2. 
nity. Bacon. 

2. Relatives; thoſe wha are of the ſame KI'N 
race, | KIN: 
3. A relation; one related. Davies. act 
4. The fame generical claſs. Boyle. KING 

A diminutive termination from lind, 3 fs 


child, Dutch. 
KIND. a, [from cynne, relation, Saxon.] I, 
1. Benevolent ; filled with general good. 
will. uuth, 
2. Favourable ; beneficent, Luke. 


KIND. ſ. [cynne, Saxon. } 3. 
1. Nice; generical claſs. Hooter, NI 
2. Particvlar nature. Baker, 5 NG 
3. Natural ſtate. Bacon. Arbuthnit NG 
4. Nature; natural determination. 1. R 

Shakeſpeare. 25 B 
. Manner; way. Bacon, KY, 
—_. Ban. KLG 

To EVNDLE. v. 8. | K with 
1. To ſet on fire; to light; to make t ING; 

burn, King Charls, fulou: 
2. To inflame the paſſions toexalperate; ulcer; 
to animate. Dania. the to 

To KVNDLE, v. n. [cinm, Welſh; u- n 
de lan, Saxon. f char 
1. To catch oy 1 Ja —.— 
2 [From cennan, to bring forth, nt Ns. 


Vol, - 


KIINDLER. J. [from kindle.] One that 


liehts ; one who inflames. Gay: 
KINDLY. ad. | from fn, Benevolently ; 

favourably 3 with good wall, 
Shakeſpeare, 


KINDLY. a. from Kind.] 


1, Homogeneal; congeneal z kindred, 
Hammond. 
2. Bland; mild; ſoftening. Dryden. 


KI/NDNESS. ,. [ from ind.] Benevolence; 
beneficence; good will; iavour; love. 
: Collier. 

KINDRED. g. {cynpene, Saxon, ] 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 


tion ; affinity. Dryden, 
2, Relation; ſort. Shakeſpeare, 
. Relatives, Denham, 


X&NDRED. a. Congeneal ; related; cog- 
nate, Dryden. 
INE. ſ. plur. from coo, Ben. Jobnſon. 
KING. ſ. [cuning, or cyning, Teut. | 
1. Monarch; ſupreme governour. Pope, 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine: 
as prince alſo is. 
3. A card with the picture of a king. 
| Pope. 
4. KI Ng at Arms, or of heralds, a princi- 
pal officer at arms, that has the pre- emi- 
nence of the ſociety; of whom there are 
three in number, viz, Garter, Norroy, and 
Clarencieux. Phillips, 
To KING. v. a. [from the noun, ]J 
1. To ſupply with a king. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make royal; to raiſe to royalty, 
Shateſpeare. 


NINGAPPLE. /. A kind of apple. 


* 


RINGCRAFT, .. [ling and craft.] The 
act of governing. . | 
KINGCUP. {, [king and cup, ] A flower, 
Peacbarn, 


KUNGDOM. /. from #ing.] 
1. The dominion of a king; the territories 
ſubject to a monarch. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A diflerent claſs or order of beings, 
1 5 Locke, 
J. Argion; a tract. Shakeſpeare. 
7 A ſpecies of bird. May. 
KINGLY, a, [ from king. ] 
1. Royal; ſovereign; monarchical. Shak, 
27 Belonging to a king, Shakeſpeare. 
a 3. Noble ; auguſt, Sidney. 
SINGLY, ad, With an air of royalty ; 
; with ſuperiour dignity. Dunciad. 
SINGSF/VIL, / [king and evil.] A ſcro- 
fulous qiſtemper, in which the glands are 
ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured by 


the touch of the king. Wiſeman. 
SINGSHIP, J. [from &ing.] Royalty; 
ee a | King Charles, South. 
KN — EAP., . A plant, Miller. 
% A fiſh. ; Ainſworth, 

FED J. [kin and folk, ] Relati- 


. - 6444 1,0 a vr nova Sr 
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ons ; thoſe who are of the ſame family. Sp, 


KIV/NSMAN. /. [in and man.] A man of 
the ſame race or family, 
KEI'NSWOMAN. /. [lin and weman.] A 


female relation. Dennis. 


_ KIRK, /. qynce, Saxon.] An old word for 


a church, yet retained in Scotland, 


| N Cleaveland. 
KIRTLE. f. [cynxel, Saxon.] An upper 
garment ; a goon. Shakeſpeare. 


To KISS, v. a. {cuſan, Welſh ; a. 


t. To touch with the lips, Sidney, 
2. To treat with fondneſs, Shakeſpeare: 
3. To touch gently, Shakeſpeare. 


KISS. . [from the verb.] Salute given by 
joining lips. _ Dryden. 


KI/SSER. /. [from kiſs, ] One that kiſſes. 


KI/'SSINGCKUST. . [ing and crit. ] 
Cruſt formed where one loat in the oven 


touches another. King's Cookery, 
KIT. / [Kitte, Dutch. J N 
1. A large bottle. Sinner. 


2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle. Grew, 
3. A ſmall wooden veſſel. 

KI'TCHEN, fe [hegin, Welſh ; cuiſine, Fr.] 
The room in a houſe where the proviſions 
are cooked, Hooker, 

KI TCHENGARDEN. /. [| kitchen and gar- 
den.] Garden in which eſculent plants are 
produced. Spectator. 

KVTCHENMAID, ſ. [kitchen and maid.] 
A cookmaid, - 

KI/TCHENSTUFF. ſ. [kitchen and fuff.] 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, or 
gathered out of the-dripping-pan, 

KITCHEN WENCH. {. [&;rchen and ⁊vench. ] 
Seullion ; maid employed to clean the in- 
ſtruments of cookery, Shakeſpeare. 

KI'TCHENWORK. . [kitchen and wvork. ] 
Cookery ; work done in the kitchen, | 

KITE. ſ. [cyra, Saxon. ] 

1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, 
and ſteals the chickens, \. Grew, 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. 
Government of the Tongue. 

KI'TESFOOT, f. A plant. Ainſworth. 

KVTTEN. /. [zatteken, Dutch.] A young 
cat: Prior. 

To KI'TTEN, v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
bring forth young cats. Shakeſpeare, 

To KLICK. v. . {from cla:k.] To make 
a a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 


To KNAB. v. a. [knaftpern, Dutch.] To 


L' Eftrange., 
fe [enec, Welſh ; cnapinge, ful, 


bite, 
KNACK., 
Saxon. | 
1. A little machine; a petty contrivance z 
a toy. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a 
lucky dexterity, Ben. Jebuſon. Sxoift. 
3. A nice trick, | Pope. 
3 To 
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Te RNACRK. v». . [from the noun.] To 
make a ſharp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick 
breaks. 

KNA/CKER. /. [from knack. ] 
1. A maker of imall work. Mortimer. 
2. [reftto, Latin, ] A ropemaker. Ainſ. 

KNAG. /. [ #nag, a wart, Daniſh.] A hard 
knot in wood. 

KNA'GGY. a. {from lag.] Knotty ; ſet 
with hard rough knots. 

KNAP. ſ. [cnap, Welſh, a protuberance, ] A 
protuberance; a ſwelling prominence. 
| Bacon, 

To KNAP. . 4. [tnappen, Dutch, ] 

1. To bite; to break ſhort. 
Common Prayer. 
2. [inagp, Erſe.] To firike ſo as to make 
a ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. 


Bacer. 
To KNAP. v. =. To make a ſhort ſharp 
"noiſe. : 


Wifeman, 

Te KNA'PPLE. v. #. [from lap. To 
break off with a ſharp quick noiſe. 

Ainſworth, 


KNA/PSACK, 1 1 knappen, to eat, ] 


# 


The bag which a ſoldier carries on his back; 
a bag of proviſions. K. Charles, 
Miller. 


KNA PWEED. /. A plant. 
KNARE. ſ. [r, German.] A hard knot. 

Depden. 
KNAVE. ſ. [cnapa, Saxon.] 

1. A boy; a male child. 

2. A ſervant. Both theſe are obſolete. 
dP Sidney, 
3. A petty rafcal; a ſeoundrel. South. 
4 A card with a foldier painted on it. 


Hudibras, 
KNAYVERY. / [from kv. 
1. Diſhoneſty ; tricks; petty villainy. 
'F Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. 


K Shakeſpeare. 
KNA'VISH. a. [from kn. 
. Diſhoneſt; wicked; fraudulent. Pope. 
2. Waggiſh ; miſchievous. SZateſpeare, 
KNA'/VISELY. ad. [from knavißb.] 
1. Diſhoneftly ; fraudulently: 
2. Waggiſhly; miſchievoully, 
To KNEAD. v. 4. ſcnzvan, Saxon,]J To 
beat or mingle any ſtuff er ſubſtance. Denne. 
KNEADINGTROUGH. /. bead and 
eraugh,} A trough in which the paſte of 
bread is worked together. Exodus. 
KNEE: ſ. ſcne op, Saxon. ] e 
1. The joint of the leg where the leg is 
Joined to the thigh. Bacon, 
2. A bee is a piece of timber growing 
' crooked, and ſo cut that the trunk and 
branch make an angle. Bacon. 
To KNEE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſup- 
plicate by Kk neeling. Shakeſpeare, 
KNEED. #. 2 Ener. 
1. Having : as in-hneed, 
5 — 


2. Having joints: as reed graf. 
KNECEDEEP. a. [knee and decp.] 

1. Riſing to the knecs. 

2. Sunk to the knees. 
KNE'EHOLM. . An herb. 
KNE'EPAN. /. [knee and fan] A little 

round bone about two inches broad, pretty 
thick, a little convex on both ſides, and co- 
vered with a ſmooth cartilage on its fore. 
fade. : Quincy, 

To KNEEL. v. a. [from Iree.] To perform 
the act of genuflection; to bend the knee, 
Tayler, 

ENE'/ETRIBUTE. fe Finee and tribute, ] 

Genuſſection; worſhip or obeiſance ſhown 

by kneeling. h Milton. 
KNEL. f, [cnil, Welſh; cnyllan, Sax, ] The 

ſound of a bell rupg at a funeral. 
Donne. Cowlg.. 
KNEW, The preterite of 41x. 
KNIFE. /. plur, knives, [enip, Sax.] An 
inſtrument edged and pointed, wherewith 
meat is cut. Matt. 
KNIGHT. / enipr, Sax.] 

1. A wan advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. It was anciently the cuſtom 
to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
In England knighthood confers the title of 
fir as, fir Thomas, fir Richard, When 
the name was not known, it was uſual to 
fay, fr knight, Daniel. 
2. Among us the order of gentlemen next 
to the nobility, except the baronets. 

Aadd:jon, 
Drayten. 

A wandering knight. 
Denham, Hudibras. 
KNIGHT Errantry. { from .knight errant. 
The character or manners of wandering 


D rydet, 


3. A champion. 
KNIGHT Errant. 


knights. Norris. 
KNIGHT ef the Pe. A hircling _ 
outh, 


KNIGHT of the Shire, One of the repre- 
ſentatives of a county in parliament : be 
formerly was a military knight, but nos 
any man having an eſtate in land of fix hun- 
dred pounds a year is qual fied, | 

To KNIGHT: . a. [from the noun.] To 
create one a knight. Maler. 

KNVGHTLY. a: {from #night.] Befitting 
a knight; beſe-ming a knight, Sich. 

KNI//GHTHO OD. {. [from knight.] The | 
character or dignity of a knight, | 

. Ben. Fobnſon, 

KNT/GHTLESS. a. {from +right.] _ 

coming a knight. Obſolete, Spee 

To KNIT. v. . prater. knit or Rnitts 
ſcneran, Saxon. | : 

1. To make or unite by texture without : 
loom. Waller, 


2. To tye, Shateſput 
3. To join; to unite, Sh 
4. To contract. y_ 7 
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5. To tye up. 
To KNIT. v. 2. 

1. To weave without a loom. | 

2. To join; to cloſe; to unite, 
KNIT. / {from the verb.] Texture. 


As. 


, Shakeſpeare. 
KNUVTTER, / [from knit. ] One who weaves 
or knits. Shakeſpeare. 


KNI/TTINGNEEDLE. , [knit and needle. | 
A wire which women uſe in knitting, 
Arbuthnct. 
KNUVTTLE. ſ. [from &nit,] A firing that 
gathers a purſe round. Ainſavorth, 
KNOR. /. [Anzop, Dutch. ] A protuberance z 
any part bhintly riſing above the ch: 
| ay. 
KNO/BBED. a. [from An.] Set with e e 
having protuberances, Grew. 
KNO/BBINESS. .. [from &ncbby.] The 
quality of having knobs, 
KNO/BBY. a. [from &r6b.] 
1. Full of knobs, 
2. Hard; ſtubborn,  Howel. 
To KNOCK, v. . [enucian, Saxon, ] 
1. To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly toge- 


ther, Bentley, 
2, To beat as at a door for admittance. 
Dryden, 


3. To KNoCK under. A common expreſ- 
ſion, that denotes when a man yields or 
ſubmits, 

To KNOCK. v. a. 
1. To affect or change in any reſpect by 
blows, ___ Dryden, 
2. To daſh together; to ſtrike z to collide 
with a ſharp noiſe. * Dryden. Rowe. 
3. To KNock down, To fell by a blow. 

| Addiſon. 
4. To KNOCK on the head, To kill by a 
blow ;z to deſtroy. 

KNOCK. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſudden ſtroke; a blow. _ Brun. 
2. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion, 

. Dryden. 

KNO/CKER. /. [from &nsck.] 

I. He that knocks, | | 
2, The hammer which hangs at the door 
for ſtrangers to ſtrike. Pope, 

To KNOLL. v. a, {from Enell.] To ring the 


D 


bell, generally for a funeral. Shakeſpeare, 
To KNOLL. v. . To ſound as a bell. 
Shakeſpeare. 


KNOLL. / A little hill, Ainſwerth. 

KNOP. /. [A corruption of knap. | Any 
tufty top, Ainſworth, 

KNOT, / [cnorra, Saxon. ] 
1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not 
eaſily to be diſentangled, Addiſon. 
2, Any figure of which the lines frequently 
interſect each other. Prior, 
3. Any bond of aflociation or union. 


Coruley, 


Shakeſp. 


Scuth, 


K NO 


4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed 
by the protuberance of a bough, and conſe- 
quently by a tranſverſe direction of the 
fibres. iſd. 
5. A confederacy; an aſſociation; a ſmall 
band. Ben, Jobnſan. 
6. Difficulty ; intricacy, South. 
7. An intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 
affairs. ' Dryden. 
8. A cluſter; a collection. Dryden. 
To KNOT. v. a, from the noun.] 
1. To complicate in knots. 
2. To intangle; to perplex. 
Bacon. 


3. To unite. 

To KNOT. v. u. 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tation. Mortimer. 


2. To knit knots for fringes, 
KNO/TBERRYBUSH. .. A plant. inf. 
KNO/TGRASS. /. [knot and graſs.] A 

plant, 


' KNO/TTED. a. [from Euer. ] Full of knots. 


KNO/TTINESS. ſ. [from &notty. ] Fulneſs 
of knets ; unevenneſs ; intricacy. 


Peaacham. 

KNO'TTY. a. [from knot. ] 
1. Full of knots. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Hard; rugged. Rowe. 


3. Intricate ; perplexed ; difficult; em- 
baraſſed. Bacon. 
To KNOW. v. a. preter. I knew, I bave 
known. [ cnapan, Saxon. 
1. To perceive with certainty, whether in- 
tuitive or diſcurſive, Locke. 
2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
- Milton, 


3. To diſtinguiſh, Locke, 
4. To recogniſe, Shakeſpeare, 
5. To be no ſtranger to. Shakeſpeare. 


6, To converſe with another ſex. Gen, 
7. To ſee with approbation. Hoſea. 
To KNOW, 2. u. 

1. To have clear and certain perception 
not to be doubtful. - Acts. 
2. Not to be ignorant, a Bacon. 
3. To be informed. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To Know for, To have knowledge of. 

Shakeſpeare. 


5. To Kxow of. To take cogniſance of. 


Shakeſpeare. 

KNO'WABLE. 4. [from kn. Cognoſci- 

ble; poſſible to be diſcovered or underſtood. 

| ; Glanville. 

KNO/WER, /. [from &zow,] One who has 

{kill or knowledge. '_ Glanville, 
KNO'/WING. a. | from #nozo. ] 

1. Skilful ; well inſtructed; remote from 


ignorance. | Beyle. 
2. Conſcious; intelligent. Blackmore, 
KNO/WING, /. [from #now,] Knowledge. 
Shakeſpeare, 


KNQ/WINGLY. ad, ¶ from knowing. | With 
Kill; with knowizdge. — 
KNOW 
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KNO*'WLEDGE: , {from Anieo, ] | 
. Certain perception. Locke, 
+ £, Learning; illumination of the mind. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
3. Skill in any thing. Sbaleſteare. 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or per on. 
| Sidney. 
g. Cogniſance; notice, Ben. Jabs ſon, 
6. Information; z power of knowing. 
Stan . 
To KNO/WLEDGE. v. a. [notin 5 ] To 
ack nowledge; to avow. Bacon. 
To KNU'BBLE. v. 2. [#ziz/r, Danish. ] 
To beat. Stinxe. 
KNU'CKLE. /. [enucle, Saxoo, ] 


1 


1. The joints of the fin 
when Me, fingers cloſe, ow — 
The knee joint of a calf, Bacon. 
3. The articulation or joint of a plant. : 
To ENU'CKLE, v. . [from the ang 
ſubmit. 
NU CKLEPD. @. [from lauchle.] Jointed, 
Ba an. 
KNUFF. ſ. A lout. An old word. — 
KNUR. Y [ #nor, German, 1 knot ; 
KNURLE. a hard ſubſtance. : Mende 
KONED for Serv. © Sperſes, 
To KVD. v. #, [cuð, Saxon. ] To know, 
Operſer, 
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